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THE ANCIENT GREEK HERO 


in 24 Hours 


Introduction 


00$1. The Ancient Greek Hero in 24 Hours is based on a course that I have taught 
at Harvard University since the late 1970s. This course, “Concepts of the Hero 
in Greek Civilization,” now renamed “The Ancient Greek Hero,’ centers on se- 
lected readings of texts, all translated from the original Greek into English. The 
texts include the Homeric Iliad and Odyssey; the Hesiodic Theogony and Works 
and Days; selected songs of Sappho and Pindar; selections from the Histories of 
Herodotus; the Agamemnon, Libation Bearers, and Eumenides of Aeschylus; the 
Oedipus Tyrannus and Oedipus at Colonus of Sophocles; the Hippolytus and 
Bacchae of Euripides; and the Apology and Phaedo of Plato. Also included are 
selections from Pausanias and Philostratus. These texts are supplemented by il- 
lustrations, mostly images of Athenian vase paintings, which can be found in 
Hour 7. 

00§2. All the texts I have just listed are available free of charge in an online 
Sourcebook of Original Greek Texts Translated into English (chs.harvard.edu), 
which I have edited with the help of fellow teachers and researchers. The editing 
of this Sourcebook is an ongoing project that I hope will outlast my own lifetime. 
All the translations in this online Sourcebook are free from copyright restric- 
tions, because they belong either to me, to other authors who have waived copy- 
right, or to authors who died in a time that precedes any further application of 
copyright. The texts of these translations are periodically reviewed and modi- 
fied, and the modifications are indicated by way of special formatting designed 
to show the differences between the original translator’s version and the modi- 
fied version. 

00$3. The Ancient Greek Hero in 24 Hours is divided into five parts. The 
number of hours dedicated to each part is tightened up as the argumentation 
intensifies, and the hours themselves get shorter. Part I, consisting of Hours 1 
through 12, is primarily about heroes as reflected in the oldest surviving forms 
of ancient Greek epic and lyric poetry. Part II, Hours 13 through 15, is about he- 
roes in a variety of prose media. Part III, Hours 16 through 21, is about heroes in 
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ancient Greek tragedy. Part IV, Hours 22-23, is about heroes in two dialogues of 
Plato. And Part V, confined to Hour 24, is about the hero as a transcendent con- 
cept. In two of the hours, there are additional sections. Hour 7, for example, is 
followed by sections numbered Hour 7a, Hour 7b, Hour 7c, and so on; sections 
will add more reading time, so readers may wish to return to them later. 


Dating of the Texts 


00$4. The timespan for most of these texts extends from the eighth through the 
fourth centuries BCE (‘Before the Common Era’). Some of the texts, however, 
date from later periods; for example, Pausanias is dated to the second century 
CE (‘Common Era’). When I say ‘ancient Greek history, the term ancient in- 
cludes three periods: 


archaic: from the eighth century down to roughly the middle of the fifth 
century 

classical: roughly, the second half of the fifth century 

post-classical: fourth century and beyond 


A convenient point for dividing classical and post-classical is the death of Soc- 
rates in 399 BCE. 


Ancient Greece’ 


There is no place where one really feels at home anymore. So the thing that 
one longs to get back to, before anything else, is whatever place there may 
be where one could feel at home, and that is because it is in that place— 
and in that place alone—where one would really like to feel at home. That 
place is the world of the Greeks. 


Friedrich Nietzsche, “The Will to Power: Attempt at a 
Revaluation of All Values” (1885)* 


00$5. In the ancient world of the classical period, ‘Greece’ was not really a ‘coun- 
try or a ‘nation’ as we ordinarily think of these terms. Rather, it was a cultural 


*“Man ist nirgends mehr heimisch, man verlangt zunachst nach Dem zuriick, wo man irgendwie heimisch 
sein kann, weil man dort allein heimisch sein méchte: und das ist die griechische Welt!” F. Nietzsche, Der Wille 
zur Macht: Versuch einer Umwertung aller Werte (written in 1885, first published in 1901, Book 2 Section 419). In 
the References, I give a more complete citation. 
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constellation of competing city-states that had a single language in common, 
Greek. In the classical period, speakers of the Greek language called themselves 
Hellénes or “Hellenes’ 

0o0§6. Among the most prominent of the ancient Greek city-states were Ath- 
ens, Sparta, Corinth, Argos, and Thebes, all of them located in the part of the 
Mediterranean region that we know today as ‘modern Greece. There were also 
other prominent ancient Greek city-states in other parts of the Mediterranean 
region. To the east, on the coast of Asia Minor, which is now part of the modern 
state of Turkey, were Greek cities like Miletus and Smyrna (now Izmir); facing 
the coast of Asia Minor were Greek island states like Samos and Chios. Further 
to the north was a federation of Greek cities located both on the island of Les- 
bos and on the facing mainland of Asia Minor. Still further north, guarding the 
entrance to the Black Sea, was the Greek city of Byzantium, later to be called 
Constantinople (now Istanbul). Far to the south, in African Libya, was the 
Greek city of Cyrene. Further to the east in Northern Africa, in Egypt, was ar- 
guably the greatest of all Greek cities in the ancient world, Alexandria, founded 
by Alexander the Great in the fourth century BCE. To the west were other great 
Greek cities like Syracuse on the island of Sicily as well as Tarentum and Neapo- 
lis (now Napoli or Naples) in what is now the modern state of Italy. Still further 
west, in what is now the modern state of France, was the Greek (formerly Phoe- 
nician) city of Massalia (now Marseille). 

00$7. The ancient Greeks would agree that they shared the same language, 
despite the staggering variety of local dialects. They would even agree that they 
shared a civilization, though they would be intensely contentious about what 
exactly that shared civilization looked like. Each city-state had its own institu- 
tions, that is, its own government, constitution, laws, calendars, religious prac- 
tices, and so on. Both the sharing and the contentiousness lie at the root of the 
very essence of the city-state. What I am translating here as ‘city-state’ is the 
Greek word polis. This is the word from which the English words political and 
politics are derived. 

00$8. In the fourth century BCE, the Greek philosopher Aristotle made 
a basic observation about the ancient Greek polis in a treatise known today as 
the Politics. The original Greek wording, ho anthropos phusei politikon zoion 
(Aristotle Politics I 1253a2-3), can be translated literally this way: ‘A human 
[anthropos] is by nature an organism of the polis [politikon zoion]** We see in 
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this wording the basis for a distinctly Greek concept of civilization. What Aris- 
totle is really saying here is that humans achieve their ultimate potential within 
a society that is the polis. From this point of view, the ultimate human potential 
is achieved politically. The original Greek wording of this observation by Aris- 
totle is frequently rendered this way into English: “Man is a political animal. 
Such a rendering does not do justice to the original formulation, since current 
uses of the word political do not convey accurately the historical realities of the 
ancient Greek polis. 

oo$9. There are some basic aspects of Greek civilization about which most 
ancient Greeks in the classical period could agree: 


1. Interpolitical festivals. Two primary examples are the Olympic festival (the 
‘Olympics’) at Olympia and the Pythian festival at Delphi. 

2. Interpolitical repositories of shared knowledge. A primary example is Delphi. 

3. Interpolitical poetry. Two primary examples are a set of monumental poems 
known as the Iliad and the Odyssey, attributed to a prehistoric figure named 
Homer, and another set of poems known as the Theogony and Works and 
Days, attributed to a prehistoric figure named Hesiod. 


oo$i10. I have used the term interpolitical here instead of international be- 
cause I do not want to imply that each polis was a nation. In most of my pub- 
lished work, however, I use the term Panhellenic instead of interpolitical. The 
term Panhellenic, or pan-Hellenic, is derived from the ancient Greek compound 
noun pan-Hellénes, ‘all Greeks, which is attested in the Hesiodic Works and 
Days (528)* in the sense of referring to ‘all Greeks under the sun’} (526-528).4 
This use of the compound noun pan-Hellénes in the absolutizing sense of ‘all 
Greeks’ helps explain the later use of the non-compound noun Hellénes (“Hel- 
lenes’) to mean ‘Greeks’ in the classical period; earlier, Hellénes had been used 
to designate a subset of Greeks dwelling in a region known as Thessaly rather 
than any full complement of Greeks. As the linguistic evidence shows, the non- 
compound noun Hellénes acquired the meaning of ‘Greeks’ from the built-in 
politics of the compound noun pan-Hellénes, the basic meaning of which can be 


* TAVEAAHVETOL. 

tnédos ae TOAVEAAHVETOL gaeiver. 

+ Nagy 2009a:274-275. Secondary sources such as Nagy 20092 are all listed in the References at the end of this 
book. In most cases, I will use abbreviations that can be found right before the References. An example of such 
abbreviations is HQ in the note that follows. 
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paraphrased this way: Hellenes (as a subset of Greeks) and all other Greeks (as a 
notionally complete set of Greeks).* 

00§11. I understand the concept of Panhellenic or Panhellenism as a cultural 
as well as a political impulse that became the least common denominator of 
ancient Greek civilization in the classical period. And the impulse of Panhelle- 
nism was already at work in Homeric and Hesiodic poetry. In the Homeric 
Iliad, for example, the names Achaeans and Danaans and Argives are used syn- 
onymously in the universalizing sense of Panhellenes or ‘all Hellenes’ or ‘all 
Greeks. 

00$12. In the classical period, an authoritative source goes on record to say 
that Homer and Hesiod are the foundation for all civilization. That source is the 
historian Herodotus, who lived in the fifth century BCE. According to Herodo- 
tus (2.53.1-3), Homer and Hesiod are the repository of knowledge that provides 
the basics of education for all Hellenes.t And such basics, as we will see in this 
book, are conceived primarily in terms of religion, which requires an overall 
knowledge of the forms and the functions of the gods. 

00§13. Here I make two points about the historical realities of ancient Greek 
religion: 


1. When we apply the term religion to such traditional practices as the worship 
of gods in the classical period of Greek civilization as also in earlier periods, 
we need to think of such practices in terms of an interaction between myth 
and ritual. Here is a quick working definition of myth and ritual together: 
Ritual is doing things and saying things in a way that is considered sacred. 
Myth is saying things in a way that is also considered sacred. So ritual frames 
myth. 

2. Not only were the gods worshipped in ancient Greek religion; heroes, too, 
were worshipped. Besides the word worship, we may use the word cult, as 
in the term hero cult. Other relevant concepts are cultivate and culture. The 
concepts of (1) a hero cult and (2) the cult hero who is worshipped in hero 
cult will figure prominently in the readings ahead. 


00$14. Our readings will start with Homer. This prehistoric figure, who is 
credited with the composition of the Iliad and the Odyssey, represents an inter- 


* HQ 39n4o. From the start, I alert the reader to the fact that notionally is one of my favorite words. I use it to 
indicate that the statement I am making reflects not my own thinking but rather the thought patterns of others. 
+Commentary in PH 215-216 = 8§2. 
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political or Panhellenic perspective on the Greeks. Homeric poetry is not tied 
down to any one polis. It presents the least common denominator in the cultural 
education of the elite of all city-states. 

00$15. But how can a narrative or ‘story’ like the Iliad become an instrument 
of education? This book offers answers to that question. 


PART ONE 


HEROES IN EPIC 
AND LYRIC POETRY 


Introduction to Homeric Poetry 


0§1. Before I delve into the 24 hours of this book, I would like to familiarize the 
reader with Homeric poetry, which is the primary medium that I will be analyz- 
ing in the first 11 hours. 

0§2. Homeric poetry is a cover term for two epics, the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
The major part of this introduction will deal with the Iliad.* This epic is in and 
of itself the best introduction to its companion piece, the Odyssey. 

o§3. Admired through the ages as the ultimate epic, the Iliad, along with the 
Odyssey, was venerated by the ancient Greeks as the cornerstone of their civili- 
zation. By force of its prestige, the Iliad sets the standard for the definition of 
the word epic: an expansive poem of enormous scope, composed in an old- 
fashioned and superbly elevated style of language, concerning the wondrous 
deeds of heroes. That these deeds were meant to arouse a sense of wonder or 
marvel is difficult for the modern mind to comprehend, especially in a time 
when even such words as wonderful or marvelous have lost much of their evoca- 
tive power. Nor is it any easier to grasp the ancient Greek concept of hero (the 
English word is descended from the Greek), going beyond the word’s ordinary 
levels of meaning in casual contemporary usage. 

0§4. Who, then, were these heroes? In ancient Greek traditions, heroes were 
humans, male or female, of the remote past, endowed with superhuman abili- 
ties and descended from the immortal gods themselves. A prime example is 
Achilles. The greatest hero of the Iliad, Achilles was the son of Thetis, a sea- 
goddess known for her far-reaching cosmic powers. 

0§5. It is clear in the epic, however, that the father of Achilles is mortal, and 
that this greatest of heroes must therefore be mortal as well. So, too, with all the 
ancient Greek heroes: even though they are all descended in some way or an- 
other from the gods, however many generations removed, heroes are mortals, 


* This introduction to Homeric poetry is based on an essay I wrote (Nagy 1992) to introduce the “Everyman's 
Library” edition of Robert Fitzgerald’s translation of the Homeric Iliad. 
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subject to death. No matter how many immortals you find in a family tree, the 
intrusion of even a single mortal will make all successive descendants mortal. 
Mortality, not immortality, is the dominant gene. 

0§6. True, in some stories the gods themselves can miraculously restore the 
hero to life after death—a life of immortality. The story of Héraklés, who had 
been sired by Zeus, the chief of all the gods, is perhaps the most celebrated in- 
stance. In Hour 1 of this book, we will examine the broad outlines of the story. 
But even in the case of Héraklés, as we will see, the hero has to die before achiev- 
ing immortality. Only after the most excruciating pain, culminating in his death 
on a funeral pyre on the peak of Mount Oeta, is Héraklés at long last admitted 
to the company of immortals. In short, the hero can be immortalized, but the 
fundamental painful fact remains: the hero is not by nature immortal. 

0§7. As I will argue in Hours 10 and 11, the Odyssey is an extended narrative 
about heroic immortalization. But this immortalization happens only on a sym- 
bolic level. As the Odyssey makes clear, if only in a prophecy beyond the frame- 
work of the epic, Odysseus will have to die. 

o§8. By contrast with heroes, the gods themselves are exempt from the ulti- 
mate pain of death. An exception that proves the rule is the god Arés, who 
goes through the motions of death after he is taken off guard and wounded by 
the mortal Diomedes in Scroll V of the Iliad.* As we will see in Hour 5, there 
is a touch of humor in the Homeric treatment of this death scene, because 
“death” as experienced here by the Olympian god Arés is only a mock death. 
In the world of epic, the dead seriousness of death can be experienced only by 
humans. 

o§$9. Mortality is the dominant theme in the stories of ancient Greek heroes, 
and the Iliad and the Odyssey are no exceptions. Mortality is the burning ques- 
tion for the heroes of these epics, and for Achilles and Odysseus in particular. 
The human condition of mortality, with all its ordeals, defines heroic life itself. 
The certainty that one day you will die makes you human, distinct from ani- 
mals who are unaware of their future death, and from the immortal gods. All 
the ordeals of the human condition culminate in the ultimate ordeal of a war- 
rior hero’ violent death in battle, detailed in all its ghastly varieties by the po- 
etry of the Iliad. 


*] deliberately said ‘Scroll V’ of the Iliad, not ‘Book V- My intent is to drive home the reality of the ‘scrolls’ or 
‘rolls’ of papyrus, on which the ‘books’ of the Homeric Iliad and Odyssey were written in the ancient world. Here 
and everywhere, I number the ‘books’ of the Iliad in upper-case roman numerals and the corresponding ‘books’ 
of the Odyssey in lower-case roman numerals. 
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o§10. This deep preoccupation with the primal experience of violent death 
in war has several possible explanations. Some argue that the answer has to be 
sought in the simple fact that ancient Greek society accepted war as a necessary 
and even important part of life. Others seek a deeper answer by pointing to the 
poet’s awestruck sense of uncontrollable forces at work in the universe, even of 
a personified concept of Force itself, which then becomes, through the poet's 
own artistic powers, some kind of eerie aesthetic thing. 

o§11. But there are other answers as well, owing to approaches that delve 
deeply into the role of religion and, more specifically, into the religious practices 
of hero worship and animal sacrifice in ancient Greece. Of particular interest 
is the well-attested Greek custom of worshipping a hero precisely by way of 
slaughtering a sacrificial animal, ordinarily a ram. A striking example is the sea- 
sonally recurring sacrifice of a black ram at the precinct of the cult hero Pelops 
at the site of the Olympics (Pausanias 5.13.1-2).* 

0§12. There is broad cultural evidence suggesting that hero worship in an- 
cient Greece was not created out of stories like that of the Iliad and the Odyssey 
but was in fact independent of them. The stories, for their part, were based on 
religious practices, though not always directly. Some myths even draw into an 
explicit parallel the violent death of a hero and the sacrificial slaughter of an 
animal. For example, the description of the death of the hero Patroklos in Iliad 
XVI parallels in striking detail the stylized description, documented elsewhere 
in Homeric poetry (Odyssey iii), of the slaughter of a sacrificial heifer: in both 
cases, the victim is first stunned and disoriented by a fatal blow from behind, 
then struck frontally by another fatal blow, and then finally administered the 
coup de grace. For another example, we may consider an ancient Greek vase 
painting that represents the same heroic warrior Patroklos in the shape of a sac- 
rificial ram lying supine with its legs in the air and its throat slit open (lettering 
next to the painted figure indicates Patroklos).+ 

0§13. Evidence also places these practices of hero worship and animal sacri- 
fice precisely during the era when the stories of the Iliad and the Odyssey took 
shape. Yet curiously, we find virtually no direct mention in either epic of hero 
worship and very little detailed description of animal sacrifice.+ Homeric po- 
etry, as a medium that achieved its general appeal to the Greeks by virtue of 


* PH 123 = 4§10, with further references and commentary. 

+ This painting, along with another, related painting, is analyzed by Tarenzi 2005, who makes major improve- 
ments on the earlier interpretations of Griffiths 1985 and 1989. 

+ There are, however, a number of indirect references to hero cult: Nagy 2012b. 
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circumventing the parochial concerns of specific locales or regions, tended to 
avoid realistic descriptions of any ritual, not just ritual sacrifice. This pattern of 
avoidance is to be expected, given that in ancient Greece any ritual tends to be a 
localized phenomenon. 

0§14. The sacrificial scenes we do find in the epics are markedly stylized, de- 
void of the kind of details that characterize real sacrifices as documented in ar- 
chaeological and historical evidence. In real sacrifice the parts of the animal 
victim’s body correspond to the members of the body politic. The ritual dis- 
memberment of the animal’s body in sacrifice sets a mental pattern for the idea 
of the reassembly of the hero’s body in myths of immortalization. Given, then, 
that Homeric poetry avoids delving into the details of dismemberment as it ap- 
plies to animals, in that it avoids the details of sacrificial practice, we may ex- 
pect a parallel avoidance of the topic of immortalization for the hero. The local 
practices of hero worship, contemporaneous with the evolution of Homeric po- 
etry as we know it, are clearly founded on religious notions of heroic immortal- 
ization.* 

0§15. While personal immortalization is thus too localized in orientation for 
epics, the hero's death in battle, in all its stunning varieties, is universally accept- 
able. The Iliad seems to make up for its avoidance of details concerning the sac- 
rifices of animals by dwelling on details about the martial deaths of heroes. In 
this way Homeric poetry, with its staggering volume of minutely detailed de- 
scriptions of the deaths of warriors, can serve as a compensation for sacrifice 
itself. 

0§16. Such deep concerns about the human condition are organized by Ho- 
meric poetry in a framework of heroic portraits, with those of Achilles and 
Odysseus serving as the centerpieces of the Iliad and the Odyssey respectively. 

0§17. I concentrate here on Achilles. Here is a monolithic and fiercely un- 
compromising man who actively chooses violent death over life in order to win 
the glory of being remembered forever in epic poetry (Iliad IX 413). Here is a 
man of unbending principle who cannot allow his values to be compromised— 
not even by the desperate needs of his near and dear friends, who are begging 
him to bend his will, bend it just enough to save his own people. Here is a man 
of constant sorrow, who can never forgive himself for having unwittingly al- 
lowed his nearest and dearest friend, Patroklos, to take his place in battle and be 


* More in Nagy 2012b. 
{PH 143 = 5$13n4o. 
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killed in his stead, slaughtered like a sacrificial animal—all on account of Achil- 
les’ own refusal to bend his will by coming to the aid of his fellow warriors. Here 
is a man, finally, of unspeakable anger, an anger so intense that the poetry of the 
Iliad words it the same way that it words the anger of the gods, even of Zeus 
himself. 

0§18. The gods of the Iliad express their anger actively, as in descriptions of 
the destructive fire unleashed by the thunderbolt of Zeus. The central hero of 
the Iliad at first expresses his anger passively, by withdrawing his vital presence 
from his own people. The hero’s anger is directed away from the enemy and to- 
ward his own people, whose king, Agamemnon, has insulted Achilles’ honor 
and demeaned his sense of self. This passive anger of Achilles translates into the 
active success of the Trojan enemy in the hero's absence, and for now the most 
successful Trojan of them all is Hector, the hero who becomes the most hated 
opponent of Achilles. Hector’s temporary success is compared, ironically, to the 
destructive fire unleashed by the thunderbolt of Zeus. In this way, the passive 
anger of the hero translates symbolically into the active anger of the god.* Then, 
in response to the killing of Patroklos by Hector, Achilles’ anger modulates into 
an active phase—active no longer in a symbolic but in a real sense. The heros 
anger is redirected, away from his own people and back toward his enemy, espe- 
cially toward Hector. 

0§19. This new phase of Achilles’ anger consumes the hero in a paroxysm of 
self-destructiveness. His fiery rage plummets him into the depths of brutality, as 
he begins to view the enemy as the ultimate Other, to be hated with such an in- 
tensity that Achilles can even bring himself, in a moment of ultimate fury, to 
express that most ghastly of desires, to eat the flesh of Hector, the man he is 
about to kill. The Iliad is the story of a hero's pain, culminating in an anger that 
degrades him to the level of a savage animal, to the depths of bestiality. This 
same pain, however, this same intense feeling of loss, will ultimately make the 
savage anger subside in a moment of heroic self-recognition that elevates Achil- 
les to the highest realms of humanity, of humanism. At the end of the Iliad, as 
he begins to recognize the pain of his deadliest enemy, of the Other, he begins to 
achieve a true recognition of the Self. The anger is at an end. And the story can 
end as well. 

o§20. We find the clearest statement about the subject of the Iliad in the 
original Greek poem's very first word: Anger. The Greek word here is ménis 


* BA 321-338 = 20§§5-19. 
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(unve ... in Iliad 11), which is no ordinary anger; rather, it is “a feeling not 
separate from the actions it entails, of a cosmic sanction, of a social force whose 
activation brings drastic consequences on the whole community.* The song 
of the Iliad—for at the time, poets were singers, performers, and their poems 
were sung—is about this anger, the doomed and ruinous anger, of the hero 
Achilles: 


Hour o TEXT A 


|, Anger [ménis], goddess, sing it, of Achilles son of Peleus—|, di- 
sastrous [oulomené] anger that made countless pains [algea] for the 
Achaeans, |, and many steadfast lives [psukhai] it drove down to Hadés, 
| , heroes’ lives, but their bodiest it made prizes for dogs |, and for all 
birds, and the Will of Zeus was reaching its fulfillment [telos]—| , sing 
starting from the point where the two—I now see it—first had a fall- 
ing out, engaging in strife [eris], |, I mean, [Agamemnon] the son of 
Atreus, lord of men, and radiant Achilles. |, So, which one of the gods 
was it who impelled the two to fight with each other in strife [eris]? |, 
It was [Apollo] the son of Leto and of Zeus. For he [= Apollo], infuri- 
ated at the king [= Agamemnon], |,, caused an evil disease to arise 
throughout the mass of warriors, and the people were getting de- 
stroyed. 


Iliad 11-10% 


The singer was following the rules of his craft in summing up the whole song, 
all 100,000 or so words, in one single word, the first word of the song.§ 

0§21. So also in the Odyssey, the first word, Man, tells the subject of the 
song.** There the singer calls upon the Muse, goddess of the special Memory 
that makes him a singer, to tell him the story of the Man, the versatile man, the 


*Muellner 1996:8. The word ménis has been thoroughly and perceptively analyzed in Muellner’s book. An- 
other important book on anger in Homeric poetry is Walsh 2005. 

+ The word for ‘body’ here is autos, which means literally ‘self. So the bodies of the heroes who were killed in 
the Trojan War are the heroes ‘themselves. By contrast, the psikhai, or ‘lives, of the heroes that are driven down 
to Hadés are not the heroes ‘themselves. After death, psiikhé, or ‘life, is no longer the ‘self’. 

£|, Mav dade Hed, Indrniddew Axidjos |, obAouEevnv, H wupl Axavois adhye’ Anke |, ToOANAS & 
ipOipovs yas “Avou mpotaibev l, NpOwyv, avTovds 5é EMMpta TEdXE KUVEToW | i oiwvotot Te Tac, Avos 8” 
éredelero Bovhn, |, €€ 0b 87 Ta mpdra SiacrHTHY épicarte |, Atpeidns te dvak avdpav Kat Stos 
Axwdrrevs. |, Tis tap cgwe Oedv Epibd. Evvenxe ud.xerOan; |, Anrods Kat Avs vids: 6 yap Baohye 
xohwbets |,, vovcov ava oTparov dpoe KaKHV, OEKOVTO dé Aaol. 

§ Muellner 1996:9. Albert Lord (1960) used the words singer and song in his definitive study of oral poetics. 

** The Greek word here is anér (avdpa. . . . in Odyssey i1). 
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hero Odysseus, who wandered so many countless ways in his voyages at sea 
after his heroic exploit of masterminding the capture and destruction of Troy. 
The Muse is imagined as telling the singer his song, and the singer can then sing 
this song to others: 


Hour o TExT B 


|, That man, tell me O Muse the song of that man, that versatile [polu- 
tropos] man, who in very many ways |, veered from his path and wan- 
dered off far and wide, after he had destroyed the sacred citadel of Troy. 
|, Many different cities of many different people did he see, getting to 
know different ways of thinking [noos]. |, Many were the pains [algea] 
he suffered in his heart [thiimos] while crossing the sea |, struggling 
to merit [arnusthai] the saving of his own life [psikhé] and his own 
homecoming [nostos] as well as the homecoming of his comrades [het- 
airoi]. |, But do what he might he could not save his comrades [hetai- 
roi], even though he very much wanted to. | , For they perished through 
their own deeds of sheer recklessness, | , disconnected [népioi]* as they 
were, because of what they did to the cattle of the sun-god Hilios. | , 
They ate them. So the god [Hélios] deprived them of their day of home- 
coming [nostimon]. |,, Starting from any single point of departure, O 
goddess, daughter of Zeus, tell me, as you have told those who came 
before me. 


Odyssey i1-10+ 


0§22. In the same way in the Iliad, the singer calls upon the Muse to tell the 
story of the Anger, the disastrous anger, of the hero Achilles, which caused 
countless losses and woes for Greeks and Trojans alike in the war that culmi- 
nated in the destruction of Troy. 

0§23. We see from the beginnings of both the Iliad and the Odyssey that the 
rules of the singer's craft extend beyond the naming of the main subject with 
the first word. In the original Greek of both the Iliad and the Odyssey, the first 
word announcing the subject—Anger, Man—is followed by a specially chosen 
adjective setting the mood: disastrous anger, versatile man. This, in turn, is 


*On the meaning of népios as ‘disconnected, see the Core Vocabulary. 
+ | : avdpa rou évverre, Movoa, ToNUTpOTOV, és para TONG I. Trax On, evel Tpoins iepov mTohleO pov 
erepore- |; TOAOV 8 av0poTav ev dorea Kat voov éyva, |, moda 8 6 y ev TOVT@ wadev addyea ov 
.Q 7 Senco y ee ie a, sy \> 90 2 ey 2s aw, 
kara, Oupdv, |, apvipevos Hv Te puxny Kat vdoTov Eraipwr. |, GAN ov0’ @s Erdpous epp¥oaro, téwevds 
rata , 3 , » , 4 . DAs , > , 
mep: |, avTav yap ogerépyow atacbadinow ddov70, |, vATLOL, ot Kata Bods “Treptovos “Hediovo |, 


+ Sethe 30 2 s 5 A CF , f , ay Se ie 
no Ovov- QUTApP O TOLOLV agetheTo VOOTULOV LAP. | 190 TWV apobev Y® bed, Ovyarep Atos, €LTTE KAL LLY. 
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followed by a relative clause that frames the story by outlining the plot—the di- 
sastrous anger that caused countless pains, the versatile man who wandered 
countless ways. 

0§24. The symmetry of these two monumental compositions, the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, goes beyond their strict adherence to the rules of introducing an 
ancient Greek song. For they counterbalance each other throughout their vast 
stretches of narrative, in a steady, rhythmic flow of verses known as dactylic 
hexameters (the Iliad contains over 15,000 of these verses and the Odyssey over 
12,000). The counterbalancing focuses on the central plot and the characteriza- 
tion of the principal hero in each. Achilles’ monolithic personality, that of the 
mightiest warrior of his era who was monumentally proud of his martial ex- 
ploits and his physical prowess, is matched against the many-sidedness of 
Odysseus, famed for his crafty stratagems and cunning intelligence. 

0§25. The symmetry of the Iliad and the Odyssey goes even further: between 
them, these two songs give the impression of incorporating most of whatever 
was worth retelling about the heroic age—at least from the standpoint of the 
Greeks in the classical period of the fifth century BCE and thereafter. The stag- 
gering comprehensiveness of these two songs is apparent even from a cursory 
glance. For example, the Iliad not only tells the story that it says it will tell, about 
Achilles’ anger and how it led to countless pains as the Greeks went on fighting 
it out with the Trojans and striving to ward off the fiery onslaught of Hector. It 
also manages to retell or even relive, though with varying degrees of directness 
or fullness of narrative, the entire Tale of Troy, including from the earlier points 
of the storyline such memorable moments as the Judgment of Paris, the Abduc- 
tion of Helen, and the Assembly of Ships. More than that: the Iliad foreshadows 
the Death of Achilles, which does not occur within the bounds of its own plot. 
In short, although the story of the Iliad directly covers only a brief stretch of the 
whole story of Troy, thereby resembling the compressed time frame of classical 
Greek tragedy (Aristotle makes this observation in his Poetics), it still manages 
to mention something about virtually everything that happened at Troy, other- 
wise known as Ilion. Hence the epic’s title—the Tale of Ilion, the Iliad. The Od- 
yssey adds much more, especially about the so-called epic Cycle. It even features 
the story of the Trojan Horse in Scroll viii. 

0§26. For the Greeks of the fifth century BCE and thereafter, the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, these two seemingly all-inclusive and symmetrical songs, were the 
creation of the Master Singer called Homer, reputed to have lived centuries ear- 
lier. Homer was presumed to be contemporaneous or near-contemporaneous 
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with another Master Singer called Hesiod, who was credited with two other de- 
finitive symmetrical songs, the Theogony and the Works and Days. About the 
real Homer, we can recover next to nothing from the ancient world. Nor do we 
have much better luck with Hesiod, except perhaps for whatever the singer says 
about himself in his own two songs. In the case of Homer, we do not even have 
this much to start with, at least not in the Iliad or the Odyssey: in neither song 
does the singer say anything about himself that could be construed as historical 
information.* It can even be said that there is no evidence for the existence of a 
Homer—and hardly that much more for the existence of a Hesiod. 

0§27. What we do know for sure, however, is that the Greeks of the classical 
period thought of Homer and Hesiod as their first authors, their primary au- 
thors. So it is not only for the modern reader that Homer and Hesiod represent 
the earliest phase of Greek literature. It is, moreover, a historical fact that Ho- 
mer and Hesiod were eventually credited by the ancient Greeks with the found- 
ing of Greek literature. As I noted earlier, our primary authority for this fact is 
none other than the so-called Father of History himself, Herodotus, who ob- 
serves in Scroll 2 (53.1-3) of his Histories that Homer and Hesiod, by way of 
their songs, had given the Greeks their first definitive statement about the gods. 
Ina traditional society like that of the ancient Greeks, where the very idea of de- 
fining the gods is the equivalent of defining the society itself, this observation 
by Herodotus amounts to a claim that the songs of Homer and Hesiod are the 
basis of Greek civilization. 

0§28. Who, then, was Homer? It is no exaggeration to answer that, along 
with Hesiod, he had become the prime culture hero of Greek civilization in the 
classical period of the fifth century and thereafter. It was a common practice of 
the ancient Greeks to attribute any major achievement of society, even if this 
achievement may have taken place through a lengthy period of social evolu- 
tion, to the personal breakthrough of a culture hero, who was pictured as hav- 
ing made his monumental contribution in the earliest imaginable era of the cul- 
ture. Greek myths about lawgivers, for example, tended to reconstruct these 
figures, whether or not they ever really existed, as the originators of the sum to- 
tal of customary law as it evolved through time.t The same sort of evolutionary 
model may well apply to the figure of Homer as an originator of heroic song.+ 


*In the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, however, the speaker who presents himself as Homer has much to say that is 
parallel to what the speaker of the Hesiodic Theogony says about himself. See Nagy 2009a. 

t Nagy 1985:32 = §13. 

+ HQ 29-63. 
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0§29. The model can even be extended from Homer to Homeric song. There 
is evidence that a type of story, represented in a wide variety of cultures where 
the evolution of a song tradition moves slowly ahead in time until it reaches 
a relatively static phase, reinterprets itself as if it resulted from a single event. 
There were many such stories about Homer in ancient Greece, and what mat- 
ters most is not so much the stories themselves as what they reveal about soci- 
ety’s need to account for the evolution of Homeric song. The internal evidence 
of the Homeric verses, both in their linguistic development and in their datable 
references, points to an ongoing evolution of Homeric song embracing a vast 
stretch of time that lasted perhaps as long as a thousand years, extending from 
the second millennium BCE. This period culminated in a static phase that 
lasted about two centuries, framed by a formative stage in the later part of the 
eighth century BCE, when the epic was taking on its present shape, and a de- 
finitive stage, in the middle of the sixth, when the epic reached its final form.* 

0§30. The basic historical fact remains, in any case, that the figure of Homer 
had become, by the classical period of the fifth century BCE, a primary cul- 
ture hero credited with the creation of the Iliad and the Odyssey. Little won- 
der, then, that so many Greek cities—Athens included—claimed to be his birth- 
place. Such rivalry for the possession of Homer points to the increasingly 
widespread refinement of his identity through the cultural significance of Ho- 
meric song. 

0§31. The subject of the Iliad bears witness to the cultural primacy of Homer 
in Greek civilization. This epic is not just about the anger of Achilles in particu- 
lar and the age of heroes in general. The Iliad purports to say everything that is 
worth saying about the Greeks—the Hellenes, as they called themselves in the 
classical period. Not that the Iliad calls them Greeks. The Greeks in this song 
are a larger-than-life cultural construct of what they imagined themselves to 
have been in the distant age of heroes. These Greeks are retrojected Greeks, 
given such alternative Homeric names as Achaeans, Argives, Danaans, all three 
of which are used interchangeably to refer to these heroic ancestors whose very 
existence in song is for the Greeks the basis for their own self-definition as a 
people. It is as if the Iliad, in mirroring for the Greeks of the present an arche- 
typal image of themselves in the past, served as an autobiography of a people. 

0§32. On the surface these ancestral Greeks of the Iliad are on the offensive, 
attacking Troy. Beneath the surface, they are on the defensive, trying desper- 
ately to ward off the fiery onslaught of Hector, the leading Trojan hero. Here is 


*AQ 41-43. 
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how the words of Hector foretell the climactic moment when his fire will reach 
the ships of the Achaeans: 


Hour o TExtT C 
| go But when I get to the hollow ships |,,, let there be some memory 
[mnémosuné], in the future, of the burning fire, |,,, how I will set the 
ships on fire and kill | ,,, 
confounded as they will be by the smoke.* 


the Argives [= Achaeans] right by their ships, 


Iliad VII 180-183+ 


0§33. With all their ships beached on the shores of the Hellespont, marked 
for destruction by the threatening fire of Hector, the ancestral Greeks are vul- 
nerable to nothing short of extinction. The Iliad makes it quite clear: if their 
ships burn, the Greeks will never return home, to become the seafaring people 
who are the present audience of the Iliad. In the Iliad, the very survival of this 
seafaring nation is at stake. 

0§34. But what exactly is this Greek nation? The very idea of nationhood is 
an incongruity if we apply it to the era when the Iliad and the Odyssey took 
shape. From the eighth through the fifth centuries BCE, as I have already noted, 
the geographical area that we now recognize as ancient Greece was an agglom- 
erate of territories controlled by scores of independent and competing city- 
states. The most important and prestigious of these were Athens, Sparta, Argos, 
Thebes, and Corinth. Each city-state, or polis, was a social entity unto itself, 
with its own government, customary laws, religious practices, and dialect. The 
topic of the city-state will take us, in Hours 9, 10, and 11, to the hidden agenda of 
the Odyssey. 

0§35. The fragmentation of Greece in this era was so pronounced that, look- 
ing back, it is hard to find genuine instances of cultural cohesion. One early ex- 
ample is the Olympics; another is the Oracle of Apollo at Delphi; still another, 
and the most obvious, is the poetic legacy of Homer and Hesiod. The Homeric 
Iliad and Odyssey together can be viewed as a marvel of cultural synthesis, inte- 
grating the diverse institutional heritage of this plurality of city-states, this ka- 
leidoscopic Greek-speaking world, into a unified statement of cultural identity, 
of civilization. 

0§36. The cultural universalism of the Iliad and the Odyssey can best be ap- 


*Commentary in BA 335 = 20916. 
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preciated when we consider the extent of the diversity that separated the Greek 
city-states from one another. Nowhere is this diversity more apparent than in 
the realm of religious practices. How people worshipped any given god, as we 
know from the historical evidence of the classical era and thereafter, differed 
dramatically from one city-state to another. Yet the Iliad and the Odyssey spoke 
of the gods in a way that united the varied cultural perceptions and sensitivities 
of a vast variety of city-states, large and small. The religious dimensions of these 
gods, with Zeus, Héra, Athena, Poseidon, and Apollo in the forefront, were des- 
tined to be shaded over by this Homeric process of synthesis, but their divine 
reality became highlighted as a cultural permanence in the same process. The 
modern reader may be struck by what seems on the surface to be a distinctly 
irreligious attitude of Homeric song toward the gods, but the universal cul- 
tural edifice of these gods’ lofty abode on Mount Olympus was in fact built up 
from a diversity of unspoken religious foundations. When Herodotus is say- 
ing that Homer and Hesiod, by way of their songs, had given the Greeks their 
first definitive statement about the gods, he is in effect acknowledging the 
Olympian synthesis that had been bestowed on civilization by Homeric and 
Hesiodic song. It is the history of Greek civilization, then, that the Homeric II- 
iad and Odyssey define. 

0§37. To say that an epic like the Iliad is about the Greeks and what it is to be 
a Greek is not far from saying that the Iliad is about Achilles. We have already 
seen how this hero, as the very first words of the song make clear, is the fo- 
cal point of the Iliad. Given the importance of this epic to the Greeks, we may 
interpret this single fact to mean that Achilles is also a focal point of Greek civi- 
lization. Just how important he is, however, can be illustrated beyond the testi- 
mony of Homeric song. Let us take, for example, an inherited custom con- 
nected with the premier social event for all Greeks, the festival of the Olympics. 
We know from ancient sources that the traditional ceremony inaugurating this 
seasonally recurring Panhellenic festival centers on Achilles: on an appointed 
day when the Games are to begin, the local women of Elis, the site where the 
Olympics were held, fix their gaze on the sun as it sets into the Western hori- 
zon—and begin ceremonially to weep for the hero (Pausanias 6.23.3).* 

0§38. The prestige that ancient Greek civilization accorded to the figure of 
Achilles, and the strong emotional attachment that goes with it, are worthy of 
our attention especially because modern readers, both men and women, young 


* BA 9 = Introduction $17; also BA 114 = 6$26. 
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and old, often find themselves relatively unresponsive to this sullen and darkly 
brooding hero. Few today feel empathy for his sorrow, which the hero of the I/- 
iad himself describes as an everlasting one. The modern reader finds it much 
easier to feel empathy for Hector, the champion hero of the Trojans. In Iliad VI, 
Hector’s heart-wrenching farewell to his wife and small son, soon to become his 
widow and orphan, is often singled out by modern readers as the most memo- 
rable scene of the entire epic. For the ancient Greeks as well, we may be sure, the 
figure of Hector evoked empathy. The difference, however, is that for them, the 
pathos of Hector resembles most closely the pathos of Achilles himself. Just as 
Hector’s death evokes the sorrow of unfulfilled promise, even more so does the 
death of Achilles. 

0§39. While Hector is the idealized husband and father cut down in his 
prime, Achilles is the idealized bridegroom, sensual in his heroic beauty and 
likewise doomed to an untimely death. In the songs of Sappho, as we will see in 
Hour 5, it is Achilles who figures as the ultimate bridegroom. The very mention 
of him in song conjures up the picture of a beautiful plant that is cut down at 
the peak of its growth. This is how his own mother sings of Achilles in Scroll 
XVIII of the Iliad, in a beautiful song of lament that prefigures the hero's un- 
timely death: 


Hour o TExT D 


|,, Ah me, the pitiful one! Ah me, the mother, so sad it is, of the very 
best. |,, I gave birth to a faultless and strong son, |,, the very best of 
heroes. And he shot up [anedramen] equal [isos] to a seedling [ernos]. 
|,, I nurtured him like a shoot in the choicest spot of the orchard, |, 
only to send him off on curved ships to Troy, to fight Trojan men. | ,, 
And I will never be welcoming him |,, back home as returning war- 
rior, back to the House of Peleus. |, And as long as he lives and sees 
the light of the sun, | ,, he will have sorrow [akh-nutai], and though I 
go to him I cannot help him. 


Iliad XVIII 54-62* 
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0§40. All the wistful beauty of sorrow for a life cut short comes alive in song, 
and that song of the hero's mother extends into a song that becomes the Iliad 
itself, as we will see in Hours 3 and 4. For the culture of the Greeks was, and still 
is, a song culture.* For them, to weep is to sing a lament, and the sorrow, in all its 
natural reality of physically crying and sobbing, is not at all incompatible with 
the art of the song: it flows into it. 

0§41. If we consider the evocative power that we can sometimes find in even 
the simplest contemporary popular tunes about the sorrows of war and death, 
we will have at least something to compare with the emotional and aesthetic 
response to Achilles in the song culture of the ancient Greek world. Thinking of 
Achilles leads to beautiful sad songs. As we recall the detail about the institu- 
tionalized weeping of the local women at the commencement of the Olympics, 
we may note that this act of weeping was considered an act of singing—or keen- 
ing. In the words of the fifth-century poet Pindar, the keening of the Muses, the 
“Maidens of Helicon, over the dead Achilles extends into the song of the pres- 
ent. I preview here the words of Pindar, which I will analyze in some detail 
when we reach Hour 4: 


Hour o TExT E 


| , Even when he [= Achilles] died, the songs did not leave him, | ,_ but 
the Maidens of Helicon [= the Muses] stood by his pyre and his fu- 
neral mound, | ,, and, as they stood there, they poured forth a song of 
lamentation [thrénos] that is famed far and wide. | ,, And so it was that 
the immortal gods decided | ,, to hand over the man, genuine [esthlos] 
as he was even after he had perished [phthi-n-ein]+ in death, to the 
songs of the goddesses [= the Muses]. 


Pindar Isthmian 8 lines 56-60% 


0§42. The sadness of Achilles’ song is of course a necessity of tradition, just 
as the hero's death, his mortality, is necessary. The hero, the story of the hero, 
cannot be complete if he lives on. For in death the hero wins the ultimate prize 


*On the term song culture, I offer a critical analysis in PH 19 = 1§5n7. 

+ In Hour 4, I will elaborate on the word phthi-n-ein in the sense of ‘perish’ and even ‘wilt. 
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of life eternal in song. As Achilles himself declares, his heroic death will tran- 
scend the fleeting beauty of earthbound life: 


Hour o TExT F 
| 0 My mother Thetis, goddess with silver steps, tells me that | 
carry the burden of two different fated ways [kéres] leading to the final 
ap If I stay here and fight at the walls of the 
then my safe homecoming [nostos] will be de- 


4 I 


moment [telos] of death. | 
city of the Trojans, | ,,, 
stroyed for me, but I will have a glory [kleos] that is imperishable [aph- 
thiton]*. | ,., 


my forefathers, | 


Whereas if I go back home, returning to the dear land of 
ys then it is my glory [kleos], genuine [esthlon] as it is, 


that will be destroyed for me, but my life force [ain] will then |_,,, last 


416 
me a long time, and the final moment [telos] of death will not be swift 
in catching up with me. 


Iliad IX 410-4167 


0§43. The Greek word kleos, which translates here as ‘glory; conventionally 
refers to the glory of song, while aphthiton, or ‘imperishable’ evokes the idea of 
a vitality that animates the universe.¢ The hero's glory in song, then, unlike the 
hero, will never die. For Achilles, as we will see in Hour 4, the song of kleos will 
remain forever alive in the civilization that sings his glorious epic. 

0§44. For Odysseus, as we will see in Hour 9, no such choice needs to be 
made. The song of his homecoming, his nostos, will be the same as his kleos. 
Like the kleos of Achilles, the kKleos of Odysseus—and of Penelope—will be sung 
for all time, as we hear it proclaimed at the end of the Odyssey. 

0§45. But how was Homeric poetry transmitted, supposedly for all time? A 
crucial aspect of Homeric transmission (and we will see more about this later, 
in Hour 7e) was the tradition of performing the Iliad and the Odyssey at a sea- 
sonally recurring festival in Athens. The festival was the Great Panathenaia, cel- 
ebrated every four years in mid-August, and the performers of Homeric po- 
etry at this festival were professional reciters known as rhapsdidoi, or ‘rhapsodes. 


*In Hour 4, I will elaborate on the meaning of aphthiton as ‘imperishable’ and, in some specialized contexts, 
as ‘unwilting. 
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An important source of information about the classical phase of this Homeric 
tradition is Plato’s Ion, a dialogue named after a virtuoso rhapsode who was ac- 
tive in the late fifth century BCE and who specialized in performing the Ho- 
meric Iliad and Odyssey. In Plato’s Ion (535d), we see a vivid description of the 
rhapsode Ion in the act of performing Homeric poetry before an audience of 
more than 20,000 at the Great Panathenaia. What I find especially remarkable 
about this description is the highlighting of moments when the audience, sup- 
posedly all 20,000 of them, reacts to climactic moments in the narration of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. At these moments, they all break down and weep as they 
visualize the saddest things they are hearing—or feel their hair stand on end as 
they visualize the most terrifying things. I say visualize here because the word 
for ‘audience’ in the original wording of Plato’s Ion is theomenoi, which literally 
means ‘spectators’ or, better, ‘visualizers’: 


Hour o TEXT G 


{Socrates is speaking}: Hold it right there. Tell me this, lon—respond 
to what I ask without concealment. When you say well the epic verses 
and induce a feeling of bedazzlement [ekpléxis] for the spectators [theo- 
menoi|—as you sing of Odysseus leaping onto the threshold and re- 
vealing himself to the suitors and pouring out the arrows at his feet, 
or of Achilles rushing at Hector, or something connected to the piti- 
ful things about Andromache or Hecuba or Priam—are you then in 
your right mind, or outside yourself? Does your mind [psukhé], pos- 
sessed by the god [enthousiazein], suppose that you are in the midst of 
the actions you describe in Ithaca or Troy, or wherever the epic verses 
have it?* 


Plato Ion 535b-ct 


0§46. From the standpoint of Aristotle’s Poetics (1449b24-28), the audience 
at such climactic moments of Homeric narration is experiencing the primal 
emotions of phobos, ‘fear’, and eleos, ‘pity. And, as we see from the words of 


*Commentary in HC 417-418, 447-449 = 3§§143-144, 199-200. 
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Platos Jon, the performer of Homeric poetry brings to life these climactic mo- 
ments of fear and pity as he retells the story. There he is, standing on an elevated 
platform and gazing down upon a sea of faces in the audience. His eyes seek out 
and find contact with their eyes, and now the audience can all react simultane- 
ously to the rhapsode’s Homeric performance. Teary eyes alternate with looks 
of terror or even sheer wonder as the story of Homeric song oscillates from one 
emotion to another. Here is the way the rhapsode describes his audience: 


Hour o TExtT H 


As I look down at them from the platform on high, I see them, each 
and every time, crying or looking terrified, filled with a sense of won- 
der at what is being retold. 


Plato Ion 535e* 


0§47. Yes, the songs of Achilles and Odysseus were ever being retold, nur- 
tured by the song culture that had generated them. But beyond the song culture, 
beyond Greek civilization, the epic lives on even in our time, and the wonder of 
it all is that one of its heroes himself foretold it. 
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HOUR 1 


The Homeric lliad and the Glory 


of the Unseasonal Hero 


The Meaning of Kleos 


1§1. There are two key words for this hour. The first of the two is kleos: ‘glory, 
fame, that which is heard’; or, ‘the poem or song that conveys glory, fame, that 
which is heard’ We will turn to the second of the two words when we reach the 
paragraphs starting at §26. 

1§2. But I begin with kleos, ‘glory. This word was used in ancient Greek po- 
etry or song to refer to the poetry or the song that glorifies the heroes of the 
distant heroic past. Since the references to kleos in ancient Greek poetry and 
song make no distinction between poetry and song, I will simply use the word 
song whenever I refer to the basic meaning of kleos. 

1§3. A specific form of poetry is epic, which is the medium of the Homeric 
Iliad and Odyssey, and a general form of song is what we know today as lyric. I 
will have more to say later about epic and lyric. For now I simply repeat my 
working definition of epic, as I formulated it in the Introduction to Homeric 
Poetry: an expansive poem of enormous scope, composed in an old-fashioned 
and superbly elevated style of language, concerning the wondrous deeds of 
heroes. 

1§4. The song of kleos glorifies not only the heroes of the distant past, which 
is a heroic age. It glorifies also the gods—as they existed in the heroic age and 
as they continued to exist for their worshippers at any given moment in histori- 
cal time. 

1§5. Why did the ancient Greeks glorify heroes? Partly because they wor- 
shipped not only gods but also heroes. As I noted in the Introduction, we see 
here a fundamental fact of ancient Greek history: the ancient Greeks practiced 
hero worship, to which I refer more specifically as hero cult. 

1§6. Let us return to the main topic of this hour, as signaled by the key word 
kleos. This word was used in Homeric poetry to refer to both the medium and 
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the message of the glory of heroes. The dictum of Marshall McLuhan (1964) ap- 
plies here: the medium is the message. 


The Kleos of Achilles as Epic ‘Glory’ 


1§7. I begin by concentrating on the medium of song as marked by the word 
kleos. In ancient Greek song culture, kleos was the primary medium for com- 
municating the concept of the hero, which is the primary topic (or ‘message’) of 
these 24 hours. 

1§8. In the Iliad, the main hero, Achilles, is quoted as saying: 


Houri1 TEXT A = Hour o TEXT F 


| 40 My mother Thetis, goddess with silver steps, tells me that |,,, I 


carry the burden of two different fated ways [kéres] leading to the final 
If I stay here and fight at the walls of the 
then my safe homecoming [nostos] will be de- 


moment [felos] of death. | 


412 


city of the Trojans, | 


413 


stroyed for me, but I will have a glory [kleos]* that is imperishable [aph- 
thiton].t | ,,, Whereas if I go back home, returning to the dear land of 


my forefathers, |, then it is my glory [Aleos],¢ genuine [esthlon] as it 


415 


is, that will be destroyed for me, but my life force [aidn] will then | ,,, 
last me a long time, and the final moment [telos] of death will not be 


swift in catching up with me. 


Iliad IX 410-416§ 


1§9. This translation, which is my own, is different from what we read in 
Samuel Butler’s translation of the Iliad (London 1898), which is available online 
for free by way of the Perseus Project (and also by way of other media, such as 
Project Gutenberg). The original wording of Butler (1898) is as follows: 


My mother Thetis tells me that there are two ways in which I may meet 
my end. IfI stay here and fight, I will not return alive but my name will 


* Here, then, is the key word: kleos, ‘glory. 

+ In Hour 4, I will elaborate on the word aphthiton in the sense of ‘imperishable. 

£So kleos, ‘glory’ is evidently being contrasted with nostos, ‘homecoming. 
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live for ever: whereas if I go home my name will die, but it will be long 
ere death shall take me. 


1§10. In the Sourcebook of Original Greek Texts (in English Translation) about 
the Ancient Greek Hero (chs.harvard.edu), which as I already said is available 
online for free, the reader will see that I use my own translation for the verses 
we have just been considering, Iliad IX 410-416. In general, however, the trans- 
lated text of the Homeric Iliad and Odyssey in this online Sourcebook is based 
on Butler’s original translation (Iliad 1898 and Odyssey 1900). In editing this 
Sourcebook with the help of fellow teachers and researchers, my practice has 
been to modify the original translation wherever I see a need to substitute a 
more accurate translation, as in the case of Iliad IX 410-416. 

1§11. That said, I return to Samuel Butler’s translation of Iliad IX 410-416, as 
I quoted it in $9. It is a literary translation, not a literal one. In general, Butler's 
translation of the Iliad and the Odyssey is meant to be pleasing to the ear when 
read out loud. In the case of Iliad IX 410-416, his translation successfully cap- 
tures the general idea of what is being said by Achilles. I focus our attention on 
the part that I highlighted earlier: “I will not return alive but my name will live 
for ever.” In place of this literary version, the Sourcebook shows my more literal 
translation of the original Greek, which is contained in one single verse: 


then my safe homecoming [nostos] will be destroyed for me, but I will 
have a glory [kleos] that is imperishable [aphthiton]. 


Iliad IX 413 


1§12. In what follows, I will make a set of arguments encapsulated here in one 
thesis sentence: 


In Iliad IX 413, the main hero of the Iliad leaves as his signature the 
kleos of his own epic, which turns out to be the Iliad. 


1§13. To make the arguments I hope to make, I start by offering my working 
interpretation of this verse. From here on, I call this kind of interpretation exe- 
gesis, which is an ancient Greek term referring to a close reading of a given text. 
Here, then, is my exegesis: 


Achilles has started to understand the consequences of his decision to 
reject the option of a safe nostos or ‘homecoming’ He is in the process 
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of deciding to choose the other option: he will stay at Troy and con- 
tinue to fight in the Trojan War. Choosing this option will result in his 
death, and he is starting to understand that. In the fullness of time, he 
will be ready to give up his life in exchange for getting a kleos, which is 
a poetic ‘glory’ described as lasting forever. This kleos is the tale of Troy, 
the Iliad (the name of the poem, Iliad, means ‘tale of Ilion’; Ilion is the 
other name for “Troy’). Achilles the hero gets included in the Iliad by 
dying a warrior’s death. The consolation prize for his death is the kleos 
of the Iliad. 


A Much Shorter Version of Epic ‘Glory’ 


1§14. Having considered the kleos, or epic ‘glory, of Achilles, I turn to the kleos 
of another hero: 


Hour 1 TEXT B 


|,,3 Lell me now you Muses dwelling on Olympus, | ,,, who was the first 


219 


to come up and face Agamemnon, |,,, either among the Trojans or 


220 


among their famous allies? | ,,, It was Iphidamas son of Antenor, a man 


221 


both good and great, |,,, who was raised in fertile Thrace the mother 


222 


of sheep. | ,,, Kissés in his own house raised him when he was little. | ,,, 
Kissés was his mother’s father, father to Theano, the one with the fair 
cheeks. |... 


which brings luminous glory, | ,,, he [= Kissés] wanted to keep him at 


When he [= Iphidamas] reached the stage of adolescence, 


home and to give him his own daughter in marriage, |,, but as soon 


227 


as he [= Iphidamas] had married, he left the bride chamber and went 
off seeking the kleos of the Achaeans |,,, along with twelve curved ships 
that followed him. 


Iliad XI 218-228* 


1§15. This passage, Text B, resembles Text A in the way it highlights a hero's 
obsession with the goal of dying the right way in order to be remembered for- 
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ever in the kleos, or ‘glory, of song. In this case, however, the hero is not a major 
figure of the Iliad, like Achilles. Rather, the hero here in Text B is mentioned 
only this one time in the Iliad, in what amounts to a short story embedded in- 
side the overall story of the Iliad. 

1§16. To distinguish the story of the Iliad from such short stories that ex- 
ist inside the story of the Iliad, I will as a rule refer to the Iliad as the “Narra- 
tive; with an upper-case N, and to the stories inside the Iliad as ‘narratives; 
with lower-case n. Such narratives are ‘micro-narratives’ in comparison to the 
‘macro-Narrative’ that is the Iliad. Also, I will as a rule use the word ‘Narrator’ 
in referring to ‘Homer, whom I have already described as a culture hero vener- 
ated by the ancient Greeks as the ultimate ‘singer’ of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

1§17. To appreciate the poetic artistry that produced the micro-narrative that 
we have just read in Text B, we must consider the artistic device of compression 
in the traditional media of ancient Greek songmaking. This device of compres- 
sion is to be contrasted with the device of expansion. Whereas expansion pro- 
duces macro-Narratives, such as the monumental composition of the Iliad it- 
self, compression produces micro-narratives, such as the story-within-a-story 
that we are now considering.* In many ways, a “trailer” in today’s culture of 
film-making is produced by techniques of compression that resemble the tech- 
niques used in producing such micro-narratives in ancient Greek songmaking. 

1§18. I concentrate on the next-to-last verse of this micro-narrative: 


but as soon as he had married, he left the bride chamber and went off 
seeking the kleos of the Achaeans 
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1§19. This micro-narrative is about a hero who decides to interrupt his hon- 
eymoon to go to Troy to fight on the side of the Trojans against the Achaeans. 
These Achaeans, as we saw in the Introduction, are the Greeks of the heroic age. 
So now, this hero has just been killed in battle. Why did he give up his life, a life 
of newlywed bliss, just to fight and die at Troy? The Narrator of the macro- 
Narrative gives the answer to this question: this hero did it to get included in the 
kleos, or epic ‘glory’ of the Greek song culture. He was ‘seeking the kleos of the 
Achaeans. This kleos is the macro-Narrative of the Iliad. 

1§20. We see here a hero gaining inclusion in the Iliad by dying a warrior’s 


* More on expansion and compression in HQ 76-77. 
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death. To that extent, he is like the major hero Achilles, whose death is the core 
theme of the Iliad. But this minor hero, Iphidamas, dies for just a “bit part.” By 
contrast, Achilles will die for the lead part. 


The Immortalizing Power of Kleos as Epic ‘Glory’ 


1§21. So why is the kleos of the Achaeans so important that one is ready to die 
for it—not only an Achilles, the best of the Achaeans, but even a non-Achaean, 
as in the case of our “bit player” Iphidamas? The answer has to do with the im- 
mortalizing power of kleos as epic ‘glory, which as we have seen is described as 
aphthiton, ‘imperishable; in Iliad IX 413. Achilles will choose the glory of epic 
song, which is a thing of art, over his own life, which is a thing of nature. The 
thing of art is destined to last forever, while his own life, as a thing of nature, is 
destined for death. 

1§22. In the culture represented by the heroes of the Iliad, the distinction be- 
tween art and nature, between the artificial and the natural, is not the same as in 
our modern cultures. Their culture was a song culture, as I have described it 
earlier. In our modern cultures, artificial implies ‘unreal’ while natural implies 
‘real’ In a song culture, by contrast, the artificial can be just as real as the natu- 
ral, since the words of an ‘artificial’ song can be just as real as the words of ‘natu- 
ral’ speech in a real-life experience. In a song culture, the song can be just as real 
as life itself. 

1§23. In ancient Greek song culture, the tale or story of the Iliad was felt to be 
not only real but also true. As we will see in later hours, the Homeric Iliad was 
felt to convey the ultimate truth-values of the ancient Greek song culture. 

1§24. Because we as users of the English language have a different cul- 
tural perspective on the words tale and story, which for us imply fiction and are 
therefore not expected to be ‘true; I have also been using the more neutral word 
narrative in referring to the tale or story of the Iliad and other such tales or 
stories.* 

1§25. For Achilles, the major hero of the Iliad, the song of kleos is just as real 
as is his very own life. The infinite time of the artificial song, the kleos aphthiton, 
or ‘imperishable glory’ (at Iliad IX 413), is just as real to him as the finite time of 
his natural life. 


* A modern attempt to capture a sense of the ‘trueness’ of song is a poem by Wallace Stevens, “Peter Quince at 
the Clavier” (1915). 
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The Meaning of Hora 


1§26. The very idea of such a coexistence between infinite time and finite time 
brings me to the second key word for this hour. It is hora (plural horai), ‘season, 
seasonality, the right time, the perfect time’ This word hora stood for natural 
time in a natural life, in a natural life-cycle. The English word hour is derived 
from ancient Greek hora, as in the expression “The hour is near: 

1§27. The goddess of hora was Héra (the two forms hora and Hera are 
linguistically related to each other). She was the goddess of seasons, in charge 
of making everything happen on time, happen in season, and happen in a 
timely way. 

1§28. Related to these two words hord and Hera is héros (singular) / héroes 
(plural), meaning ‘hero. As we will see, the precise moment when everything 
comes together for the hero is the moment of death. The hero is ‘on time’ at the 
hora or ‘time’ of death. Before death and in fact during their whole lifetime, 
however, heroes are not on time: as we will see, they are unseasonal. 

1§29. In Text A, we have seen Achilles thinking about his future death as glo- 
rified by the medium of kleos. In a sense, we see him ‘scripting’ his death. And 
this ‘scripting’ is all about timing. The timing of heroic death is all-important for 
the hero. 


The Need for Heroes to ‘Script’ Their Own Death 


1§30. Here I return to a point I made earlier: in a song culture, the song can be 
just as real as life itself. To experience song in a song culture is to experience real 
life. But there is a paradox here, as we will see: for the Greek hero, the ultimate 
real-life experience is not life but death. In some situations, death can even be- 
come an alternative to sex. So death must be a defining moment of reality for 
the hero, and it must be not feared but welcomed, since the hero must ulti- 
mately achieve the perfect moment of a perfect death. And such a perfect mo- 
ment must be recorded in song, which brings kleos, or ‘glory: Thus heroes feel a 
need to ‘script’ their own death with their dying words. 

1§31. We find an example in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 1444-1445, a passage we 
will encounter in Hour 16.” In that passage, we will read the words of the last 


*An English-language translation of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon is available in the online Sourcebook (chs. 
harvard.edu). 
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song of sorrow sung by Cassandra, one of the most engaging female heroes in 
the ancient texts we read. 

1§32. In ancient Greek traditions, a hero’s dying words can be pictured as a 
swan song. According to such traditions, the swan sings its most beautiful song 
at the moment of its death. We will consider this myth in more detail toward 
the end of this book, when we read Plato's Phaedo: in that work, Socrates talks 
about the concept of the swan song at the moment of his own death by hem- 
lock. What Socrates is quoted as saying in the Phaedo, as we will see, turns out 
to be his own swan song. 

1§33. I see a point of comparison in modern popular culture. The exam- 
ple I have in mind comes from the film Bladerunner, directed by Ridley Scott 
(1982), based on the science fiction novel Do Androids Dream of Electric Sheep? 
by Philip K. Dick (1968). In particular, I have in mind the moment when 
Roy Blatty, an artificial human, ‘scripts’ his own death, which is meant to be 
natural. 

1§34. We now turn to a model for Achilles in the ‘scripting’ of his own death. 
This model is a hero from an earlier age, who exemplifies the perfect timing of 
his own death. That hero is Héraklés, otherwise known by the Romanized ver- 
sion of his name, Hercules. 


Héraklés as a Model Hero 


1§35. Héraklés is more than a model for Achilles. He is a model for all heroes. As 
we will see, his story brings to life the meaning of the ancient Greek word for 
hero, hérds, and the meanings of the related word for seasonality, hora, and for 
the goddess of seasonality herself, Herd. As we will also see, even his name tells 
the story: Héraklés means ‘he who has the kleos of Hera’. 

1§36. In the Iliad, we find an embedded micro-narrative that tells the story of 
Héraklés as it relates to the story of Achilles in the macro-Narrative that is the 
Iliad. I quote the entire micro-narrative: 


Hour 1 TExT C 


|, Then Agamemnon, the king of men, spoke up at their meeting, | __ 
right there from the place where he was sitting, not even standing up in 
the middle of the assembly. | ,, “Near and dear ones,” said he, “Danaan 
[= Achaean] heroes, attendants [therapontes] of Arés! |_, It is a good 
thing to listen when a man stands up to speak, and it is not seemly | ,, 
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to speak in relay after him.* It would be hard for someone to do that, 
even if he is a practiced speaker. | ,, For how could any man in an as- 
sembly either hear anything when there is an uproar |,, or say any- 
thing? Even a public speaker who speaks clearly will be disconcerted 
by it. |,, What I will do is to make a declaration addressed to [Achilles] 
the son of Peleus. As for the rest of you |,, Argives [= Achaeans], you 
should understand and know well, each one of you, the words [mithos] 
that I say for the record. |,, By now the Achaeans have been saying 
these words [miithos] to me many times, | ,, and they have been blam- 
ing me. But I am not responsible [aitios]. | ,, No, those who are really 
responsible are Zeus and Fate [Moira] and the Fury [Erinys] who 
roams in the mist. |,, They are the ones who, at the public assem- 
bly, had put savage derangement [até] into my thinking [phrenes] |,, 
on that day when I myself deprived Achilles of his honorific portion 
[geras]. | ,, But what could I do? The god is the one who brings every- 
thing to its fulfillment [teleutan]. |, That goddess Até, senior daughter 
of Zeus—she makes everyone veer off-course [adsthai], les that disas- 
trous one [oulomené], the one who has delicate steps. She never makes 
contact with the ground of the threshold, | ,, never even going near it, 
but instead she hovers over the heads of men, bringing harm to mor- 
tals. |,, In her harmfulness, she has incapacitated others as well [be- 
sides me], and I have in mind one person in particular. |,, Yes, once 
upon a time even Zeus veered off-course [adsthai], who is said to be 
the best | ,, among men and gods. Even he |, was deceived; Hera did 
it, with her devious ways of thinking, female that she is. | ,, It happened 
on the day when the mighty Héraklés |,, was about to be born of 
Alkmene in Thebes, the city garlanded by good walls. | ,,, He [= Zeus], 
making a formal declaration [eukhesthai], spoke up at a meeting of 
all the gods and said: | 
let me say to you what the heart [thumos] in my chest tells me to say. 


‘hear me, all gods and all goddesses, |,,, and 


101 102 


|,.; Loday the goddess who presides over the pains of childbirth, Eilei- 


thuia, will help bring forth a man into the light, | ,,, revealing him, and 


104 


he will be king over all the people who live around him. |,,. He comes 


105 


from an ancestral line of men who are descended from blood that 


comes from me: |,,,, Thinking devious thoughts, the goddess Héra ad- 


106 


* The previous speaker was Achilles. 
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dressed him [= Zeus]: |,,. “You will be mistaken, and you will not be 


107 


able to make a fulfillment [telos] of the words [miuthos] that you have 


spoken for the record. |,,, But come, Olympian god, swear for me a 


108 


binding oath: |,,, swear that he will really be king over all the people 


109 


who live around him, |,,, 1 mean, the one who on this day shall fall to 


110 


the ground between the legs of a woman |,,, who is descended from 
men who come from your line of ancestry, from blood that comes from 
So she spoke. And Zeus did not at all notice [noein] her devi- 


but he swore a great oath. And right then and there, 


you: | 


112 


ous thinking, | 


113 


he veered off-course [adsthai] in a big way. |,,, Meanwhile, Héra sped 


114 


off, leaving the ridges of Olympus behind, |,,. and swiftly she reached 


115 


Achaean Argos. She knew that she would find there | _,,, the strong wife 


of Sthenelos son of Perseus. | ,,, She was pregnant with a dear son, and 


u7 
she was in her sixth* month. |,,, And she brought him forth into the 
light, even though he was still premature in his months. | ,,, Meanwhile 
she put a pause on the time of delivery for Alkmene, holding back the 
And then she herself went to 
‘Zeus the father, 


you with the gleaming thunderbolt, I will put a word into your thoughts: 


divine powers of labor, the Eileithuiai. | 


120 


tell the news to Zeus the son of Kronos, saying: | 


121 


there has just been born a man, a noble one, who will be king over 


| 122 


the Argives. |,,, He is Eurystheus son of Sthenelos son of Perseus. | 


123 124 


He is from your line of ancestry, and it is not unseemly for him to be 


king over the Argives: |,,. So she spoke, and he was struck in his mind 


125 


[phrén] with a sharp sorrow [akhos]. |,,, And right away he grabbed 


the goddess Até by the head—that head covered with luxuriant curls— 


| ., Since he was angry in his thinking [phrenes], and he swore a bind- 


ing oath |,,, that never will she come to Olympus and to the starry sky 


128 


|,» never again will she come back, that goddess Até, who makes ev- 


eryone veer off-course [adsthai]. | ,,, And so saying he threw her down 


130 


from the starry sky, |,,, having whirled her around in his hand. And 


131 


then she [= Até] came to the fields where mortals live and work. | 


132 
He [= Zeus] always mourned the fact that she ever existed, every time 


he saw how his own dear son |,,, was having one of his degrading La- 


133 


bors [athloi] to work on. | ,,, So also I [= Agamemnon], while the great 


134 


*In the original Greek, with its inclusive counting system (which has no concept of zero), the numbering is 
‘seventh. 
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Hector, the one with the gleaming helmet, |,,. was destroying the Ar- 


135 
gives [= Achaeans] at the sterns of the beached ships, |,,, was not able 


to keep out of my mind the veering [até] I experienced once I veered 


off-course [adsthai]. |, But since I did veer off-course [adsthai] and 


137 
since Zeus took away from me my thinking, |,,, 1 now want to make 


amends, and to give untold amounts of compensation” 


Iliad XIX 76-138* 


Before I proceed, let me pause to comment on details in the text that will not be 
obvious to someone who has just read the Iliad for the first time. 


COMMENTARY ON HOUR 1 TEXT C 


Verses 76-82. Agamemnon, who is the high king among all the kings of the 
Achaean warriors participating in the war at Troy, is speaking here in a public 
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assembly of the Achaeans. Strangely, he speaks to his fellow warriors while re- 
maining in a seated position (77), saying that it is a good thing to listen to a man 
who speaks in a standing position and that it is hard for even a good speaker 
to hupoballein* him (80). So what does this mean? Achilles had just spoken to 
the assembly at verses 56-73, and verse 55 makes it explicit that he was stand- 
ing.t In the Greek-English dictionary of Liddell, Scott, and Jones (abbreviated 
LSJ), hupoballein is interpreted as ‘interrupt’ in the context of verse 80 here. A 
related context is the adverb hupoblédén# at Iliad I 292, where Achilles is re- 
sponding to Agamemnon in the course of their famous quarrel. Some translate 
that adverb as ‘interruptingly’$ Instead, I interpret hupoballein and hupobléden 
as ‘speak in relay [after someone]’ and ‘speaking in relay’ respectively, and I ar- 
gue that the concept of relay speaking is a characteristic of competitive speech- 
making.** As Richard Martin has shown, the Iliad can dramatize Agamemnon 
and Achilles in the act of competing with each other as speakers, not only 
as warriors and leaders, and Achilles is consistently portrayed as the better 
speaker by far.t+ At Iliad I 292, where I interpret hupobléden as ‘speaking in re- 
lay, Achilles engages in verbal combat with Agamemnon not so much by way of 
‘interrupting’ as by picking up the train of thought exactly where his opponent 
left off—and out-performing him in the process. So, here at Iliad XIX 80, Ag- 
amemnon backs off from verbal combat with Achilles, using as an excuse the 
fact that he is wounded: I can’t stand up, and therefore I can’t compete by pick- 
ing up the train of thought where Achilles left off—and therefore I can't out- 
perform him (and perhaps I don’t anymore have the stomach even to try to 
do so). The successful performer remains standing, and the unsuccessful per- 
former fails to stand up and compete by taking his turn, choosing instead to sit 
it out. He will still speak to Achilles, but he will speak without offering any more 
competition.£+ 

Verse 83. Instead of competing with Achilles as a public speaker, Agamem- 
non says that all he wants to do now is to make Achilles an offer. 

Verses 83-84. Agamemnon says that he will say a mithos (84, 85). As Richard 
Martin has shown, this word as used in Homeric poetry means ‘something 


*HBBadreaw. 

+ For more on this contrast between the seated Agamemnon and the standing Achilles, see Elmer 2013:127. 
+ vToBAHOnv. 

§ Details in PR 20. 

** PR 21-22. 

+t Martin 1989:117; also 63, 69-70, 98, 113, 117, 119, 133, 202, 219, 223, 228. 

$4 PR 21. 
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said for the record’; mithos “is a speech-act indicating authority, performed at 
length, usually in public, with a focus on full attention to every detail?* Another 
example of mithos occurs at verse 107, where it is Zeus who says something for 
the record. Among the subcategories of the kinds of things that are ‘said for the 
record’ are stories that we call myths. In Homeric terms, any story that is called 
a mitthos is genuine and true, because it is said for the record; the modern de- 
rivative myth has obviously veered from this meaning.t+ 

Verses 85-86. According to Agamemnon, the myth about Héraklés has been 
used against him by the Achaeans. But he will now use the same myth to excuse 
himself. 

Verses 86-87. The kind of excuse that Agamemnon uses—that he is not per- 
sonally aitios, ‘responsible; because the gods caused him to experience até, ‘de- 
rangement’—is explored at length in Greek tragedy. We will see it most clearly 
in a tragedy of Aeschylus, the Agamemnon, as analyzed in Hour 16. 

Verse 88. The word até, ‘derangement; is both a passive experience, as de- 
scribed here by Agamemnon, and an active force that is personified as the god- 
dess Até, as we see later at verse 91 and following. 

Verse 91. In Homeric poetry, the word até, ‘derangement; is perceived as a 
noun derived from the verb adsthai, ‘veer off-course.+ 

Verse 95. Once again, adsthai, ‘veer off-course’ is used as the verb of até, ‘de- 
rangement. 

Verse 105. The wording of Zeus hides the fact that Héraklés was fathered di- 
rectly by him. 

Verse 111. The wording of Héra hides the fact that she is speaking about the 
mother-to-be of Eurystheus, and that this woman is the wife of the hero Sthene- 
los, who is the son of the hero Perseus, who in turn was fathered directly by 
Zeus. Later, at verses 116 and 123, the identity of this woman is revealed. For 
now, however, Zeus is being deceived into thinking that Héra is speaking about 
the mother-to-be of Hérakleés. 

Verse 113. Once again, adsthai, ‘veer off-course’; is used as the verb of até, ‘de- 
rangement. 

Verse 117. The mother-to-be of Eurystheus is said to be in her sixth month of 
pregnancy, and so she has three more months to go before her due date. In the 


* Martin 1989:12. 
+ HQ 119-125, 127-133, 152. 
+Extensive commentary on the meaning of até can be found in PH 242-243 = 8§§41-42. 
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original Greek, with its inclusive counting system, the actual numbering is ‘sev- 
enth, but I translate it as ‘sixth. 

Verses 136-137. Once again, adsthai, ‘veer off-course; is used as the verb of até, 
‘derangement. 

Now that this commentary is in place, I can return to my line of argumen- 
tation. 

1§37. In the passage we have just read, Text C, the high king Agamemnon 
is telling the story about Héraklés and his inferior cousin Eurystheus. The 
goddess Héra accelerated the birth of Eurystheus and retarded the birth of 
Héraklés, so that Eurystheus the inferior hero became king, entitled to give 
commands to the superior hero Héraklés. As we see in the Herakles of Eurip- 
ides, Héraklés qualifies as the supreme hero of them all, the aristos, or ‘best; of 
all humans (verse 150; see also verses 183, 208, 1306).* Still, the heroic superior- 
ity of Héraklés is trumped by the social superiority of Eurystheus, who is enti- 
tled by seniority in birth to become the high king and to give orders to Héraklés. 
Similarly, the heroic superiority of Achilles is trumped by the social superiority 
of Agamemnon at the beginning of the Iliad. 

1§38. The twist in this story told by Agamemnon, in micro-narrative form, is 
made clear by the macro-Narrative of the story that is the Iliad. In terms of Ag- 
amemnon’s micro-narrative, the point of his story is that Até, the goddess of 
‘derangement; made it possible for Zeus himself to make a mistake in the story 
about Héraklés, just as this same goddess Até made it possible for Agamemnon 
to make a mistake in the story of the Iliad. In terms of the macro-Narrative of 
the Iliad, however, the parallel extends much further: the mistake in the story 
about Héraklés and Eurystheus is that the hero who was superior as a hero be- 
came socially inferior, and that is also the mistake in the story about Achilles 
and Agamemnon as narrated in the overall Iliad: Achilles is superior to Ag- 
amemnon as a hero, but he is socially inferior to him, and that is why Agamem- 
non seemed to get away with the mistake of asserting his social superiority at 
the expense of Achilles. Like Héraklés, who is constrained by the social superi- 
ority of Eurystheus and follows his commands in performing athloi, ‘labors’ 
(XIX 133), so also Achilles is constrained by the social superiority of Agamem- 
non in offering no physical resistance to the taking of the young woman Briseis, 
his war prize, by the inferior hero. 


* An English-language translation of Euripides’ Herakles is available in the online Sourcebook (chs.harvard. 
edu). 
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1§39. The performance of athloi, ‘labors, by Héraklés is mentioned in passing 
by this micro-narrative in the Iliad (XIX 133). As we are about to see from other 
sources, the Labors of Héraklés lead to the kleos, ‘glory; that Héraklés earns as a 
hero, and these Labors would never have been performed if Héra, the goddess 
of seasons, had not made Héraklés the hero unseasonal by being born after 
rather than before his inferior cousin. So Héraklés owes the kleos that he earns 
from his Labors to Héra. 


The Labors of Héraklés 


1§40. There are many different kinds of Labors performed by Héraklés, as we 
see from an extensive retelling by Diodorus of Sicily (4.8-4.39). The work of 
this author, who lived in the first century BCE, is not part of our reading list of 
ancient texts, as contained in the Sourcebook, and so I will summarize his narra- 
tive here to highlight some essential features of the overall story of Héraklés. 

1§41. One of the Labors of Héraklés, as we see from Diodorus, was the foun- 
dation of the athletic festival of the Olympics. The story as retold by Diodorus 
(4.14.1-2) says that Héraklés not only founded this major festival but also com- 
peted in every athletic event on the prototypical occasion of the first Olym- 
pics. At that time, he won first prize in every Olympic event. This tradition 
about Héraklés is the perfect illustration of a fundamental connection between 
the labor of a hero and the competition of an athlete at athletic events like the 
Olympics. As we can see when we read Hour 8b, the heros labor and the ath- 
lete’s competition are the “same thing,’ from the standpoint of ancient Greek 
concepts of the hero. The Greek word for the hero’s labor and for the athlete's 
competition is the same: athlos. Our English word athlete is a borrowing from 
the Greek word athlétés, which is derived from athlos. 

1§42. Before we consider further Labors performed by Héraklés, I would like 
to paraphrase the beginning of the story of these Labors as narrated by Diodo- 
rus (4.9.2-4.9.5): 


The supreme god and king of gods, Zeus, impregnates Alkmene, a 
mortal woman (4.9.2). The wife of Zeus, the goddess Hera, is jealous; 
she decides to intervene in the life of the hero who is about to be born, 
Héraklés (4.9.4). If this hero had been born on schedule, on time, in 
time, he would have been the supreme king of his time; but Héra makes 
sure that Héraklés is born not on schedule, not on time, not in time. 
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Héraklés’ inferior cousin, Eurystheus, is born ahead of him and thus 
is fated to become king instead of Héraklés (4.9.4-5). During all of 
Hérakleés’ lifetime, Eurystheus persecutes him directly; Héra persecutes 
him indirectly. The superior hero has to spend his entire lifespan obey- 
ing the orders of the inferior king (4.9.5). Héraklés follows up on each 
one of the orders, and his accomplishments in the process add up to 
the Labors of Héraklés. 


1§43. In the classical period, the Labors of Héraklés were represented most 
famously in a set of relief sculptures that decorated the Temple of Zeus in Olym- 
pia, built in the fifth century BCE. These relief sculptures, the technical term for 
which is metopes, focused on a canonical number of twelve Labors performed 
by Héraklés. Diodorus narrates all twelve (4.11.3-4.26.4): 


. Héraklés kills the Nemean Lion (4.11.3-4). 


H 


. Héraklés kills the Lernaean Hydra (4.11.5-6). 

. Héraklés kills the Erymanthian Boar (4.12.1-2). 

. Héraklés hunts down the Hind with the Golden Horn (4.13.1). 

. Héraklés clears the Stymphalian Marsh of the noxious birds that infested it 
(4.13.2). 

6. Héraklés clears the manure from the Augean Stables (4.13.3). 


WwW B Ww N 


Héraklés captures the Cretan Bull alive and brings it to the Peloponnesus 


(4.13.4). 
. Héraklés corrals the Horses of Diomedes, eaters of human flesh (4.15.3-4). 


N 


co 


9. Héraklés captures the waistband or ‘girdle’ of the Amazon Hippolyte 
(4.16.1-4). 
10. Héraklés rustles the Cattle of Geryon (4.17.1-2). 
u. Héraklés descends to Hadés and brings up Cerberus the Hound of Hadés 
from the zone of darkness to the zone of light and life (4.26.1). 
12. Héraklés gathers the Golden Apples of the Hesperides (4.26.2-4). 


1§44. In the catalogue of the Labors of Héraklés as sung and danced in praise 
of the hero by the chorus in the tragedy by Euripides entitled the Herakles (lines 
348-440), the last of these Labors to be mentioned is the descent of Héraklés to 
Hadés (425-435); in the imagery of Euripides, and elsewhere in Greek poetry 
and song, as we will see, the experience of going into Hadés is explicitly the ex- 
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perience of dying, and the experience of coming back out of Hadés is implicitly 
the experience of resurrection (lines 143-146). 


Heéraklés and the Meaning of Kleos 


1§45. Héraklés’ heroic deeds in performing these Labors and many others are 
the raw material for the heroic song, kleos, that is sung about him. The connec- 
tion of the name of Héraklés with these deeds and with the medium of kleos 
that glorifies them is made explicit in the Herakles of Euripides (lines 271, 1335, 
1370). This connection of the hero’s name with these deeds of kleos is also made 
explicit by Diodorus (1.24.4 and 4.10.1).* And, as I have already noted, Héraklés 
owes the kleos that he earns from his Labors to Héra. That is how he gets his 
name Heéraklés, which means ‘he who has the kleos of Héra:+ The goddess of be- 
ing on time makes sure that the hero should start off his lifespan by not being on 
time and that he should go through life by trying to catch up—and never quite 
managing to do so until the very end. Héraklés gets all caught up only at the fi- 
nal moment of his life, at the moment of death. 
1§46. I continue here my paraphrase of Diodorus (4.38.1-4.39.3): 


At the final moment of Héraklés’ heroic lifespan, he experiences the 
most painful death imaginable, climaxed by burning to death. This 
form of death is an ultimate test of the nervous system, by ancient 
Greek heroic standards. Here is how it happens. Héraklés is fatally poi- 
soned when his skin makes contact with the semen of a dying Centaur. 
The estranged wife of Héraklés, Deianeira, had preserved this poison- 
ous substance in a vial, and she smears it on an undergarment called a 
khiton that she sends to Héraklés in a vain attempt to regain his affec- 
tions; the hero had asked for a cloak and a khiton to be sent to him so 
that he could perform a sacrifice to Zeus after capturing Iole, a youn- 
ger woman whom he now intends to marry (4.38.1-2). Héraklés gets 
dressed for the sacrifice and puts on the khiton. The consequences 


* Diodorus 1.24.4 attributes this information to Matris of Thebes, FGH 39 F 2; in 4.10.1, Diodorus actually re- 
tells the version attributed to Matris. 

+ On the linguistic validity of the etymology of his name, see HQ 48n79. The problem of the short a in the 
middle of the form Hérdklés can best be addressed by comparing the short a in the middle of the form Alkathoos, 
the name of a hero of Megara (as in Theognis 774) who is closely related thematically to Héraklés. I owe this 
solution to Alexander Nikolaev. 
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are fatal. Once the skin of Héraklés makes contact with the poison 
smeared on the undergarment, he starts burning up on the inside as 
the poison rapidly pervades his body from the outside. The pain is ex- 
cruciating, and Héraklés knows he is doomed. He arranges with the 
people of Trachis to have them build for him a funeral pyre on the peak 
of Mount Oeta, and then he climbs up on top of the funeral pyre 
(4.38.3-4). He yearns to be put out of his misery, ready to die and be 
consumed by the fires of the funeral pyre; he calls on his friend Philo- 
ktetes to light his pyre (4.38.4). At that precise moment of agonizing 
death, a flaming thunderbolt from his father Zeus strikes him. He goes 
up in flames, in a spectacular explosion of fire (4.38.4-5). In the after- 
math, those who attended the primal scene find no physical trace of 
Héraklés, not even bones (4.38.5). They go home to Trachis, but 
Menoitios, the father of Patroklos, will later establish a hero cult for 
Héraklés at Opous, and the Thebans have a similar hero cult for him 
(4.38.1). Others, however, especially the Athenians, worship Héraklés 
not as a hero but as a god (4.39.1). The rationale for this alternative cus- 
tom is given by the continuation of the myth as retold by Diodorus: at 
the moment of his death, Héraklés regains consciousness and finds 
himself on the top of Mount Olympus, in the company of the gods 
(4.39.2-3). He has awakened to find himself immortalized. He is then 
adopted by the theoi, ‘gods, on Mount Olympus as one of their own 
(the technical Greek term is apotheosis). Héra now changes identities 
—from Héraklés’ stepmother to Héraklés’ mother (4.39.2). The proce- 
dure is specified by Diodorus, and I translate literally (4.39.2): “Hera 
got into her bed and drew Héraklés close to her body; then she ejected 
him through her clothes to the ground, re-enacting [= making mimesis 
of] genuine birth’ (tén de teknosin genesthai phasi toiautén: ten Héran 
anabasan epi klinén kai ton Héraklea proslabomenén pros to soma dia 
ton endumaton apheinai pros tén gen, mimoumenen ten aléthinén gene- 
sin).* 


1§47. Birth by Héra is the hero’s rebirth, a birth into immortality.t Death by 
lightning is the key to this rebirth: the thunderbolt of Zeus, so prominently fea- 


*In Hour 8e, I will analyze the meaning of mimésis as ‘re-enactment. 
+ This formulation comes from the analysis in EH $75, and the rest of my paragraph here draws further on 
that analysis. 
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tured in the poetry of cosmogony and anthropogony, simultaneously destroys 
and regenerates. Elysium, one of many different names given to an imagined 
paradisiacal place of immortalization for heroes after death, is related to the 
word en-élusion, which designates a place struck by lightning—a place made 
sacred by contact with the thunderbolt of Zeus.* As I said in the Introduction to 
Homeric Poetry (0$6), the hero can be immortalized, but the fundamental pain- 
ful fact remains: the hero is not by nature immortal. 

1§48. By now we can see that the name Hérakleés, ‘he who has the glory [kleos] 
of Héra, marks both the medium and the message of the hero. But when we first 
consider the meaning of the name of Héraklés, our first impression is that this 
name is illogical: it seems to us strange that Héraklés should be named after 
Héra—that his poetic glory, or kleos, should depend on Hera. After all, Héraklés 
is persecuted by Héra throughout his heroic lifespan. And yet, without this un- 
seasonality, without the disequilibrium brought about by the persecution of 
Héra, Héraklés would never have achieved the equilibrium of immortality and 
the kleos, or ‘glory, that makes his achievements live forever in song. 


Heérakleés and the Idea of the Hero 


1§49. At the core of the narratives about Héraklés is the meaning of hérds, ‘hero, 
as a cognate of Hérd, the goddess of seasonality and equilibrium, and of hora, a 
noun that actually means ‘seasonality’ in the context of designating hero cult, as 
in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter 265.+ The decisive verse that I cite here from 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter will be quoted in Hour 8 Text C and analyzed in 
Hour 8§§20-21. The unseasonality of the hérds in mortal life leads to the telos, 
or ‘fulfillment; of hora, ‘seasonality, in immortal life, which is achieved in the 
setting of hero cult, as we will see in Hour 13§$11-22. Such a concept of telos as 
‘fulfillment’ is also expressed by an adjectival derivative of telos, which is teleia, 
used as a cult epithet that conventionally describes the goddess Héra.+ That is, 
Hera is the goddess of telos in the sense of ‘fulfillment, as we will see in Hour 
13918. 

1§50. Overall, the narratives about Héraklés fit neatly into a model of the 
hero as I outline it in a general article on the topic of the epic hero.§ I offer here 


* GM 140-142. 

+ PH 140n27 = 5$7; GM 136. See also Davidson 1980 and 2013a:89-90. 

+This cult epithet for Héra, teleia, is attested, for example, in Aristophanes Women at the Thesmophoria 973. 
§ EH $§105-110. 
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a shortened version of the outline that I develop there. In terms of that outline, 
there are three characteristics of the hero: 


1. The hero is unseasonal. 

2. The hero is extreme—positively (for example, ‘best’ in whatever category) 
or negatively (the negative aspect can be a function of the hero’s unseason- 
ality). 

3. The hero is antagonistic toward the god who seems to be most like the hero; 
antagonism does not rule out an element of attraction—often a ‘fatal attrac- 


tion —which is played out in a variety of ways. 
1§51. All three characteristics converge in the figure of the hero Hérakleés: 


1. He is made unseasonal by Hera. 

2. His unseasonality makes it possible for him to perform his extraordinary 
Labors. He also commits some deeds that are morally questionable: for ex- 
ample, he destroys the city of Iole and kills the brothers of this princess 
in order to capture her as his bride—even though he is already married to 
Deianeira (Diodorus of Sicily 4.37.5). 

3. He is antagonistic with Héra throughout his lifespan, but he becomes recon- 
ciled with her through death: as we have seen, the hero becomes the virtual 
son of Héra by being reborn from her. As the hero's name makes clear, he 
owes his heroic identity to his kleos and, ultimately, to Héra. A parallel is the 
antagonism of Juno, the Roman equivalent of Héra, toward the hero Aeneas 


in Virgil’s Aeneid. 


1§52. Before we go on, I must highlight the fact that the story of Héraklés in- 
cludes the committing of deeds that are morally questionable. It is essential to 
keep in mind that whenever heroes commit deeds that violate moral codes, such 
deeds are not condoned by the heroic narrative. As we will see later, in Hours 6, 7, 
8, and 18, the pollution of a hero in myth is relevant to the worship of that hero 
in ritual. 

1§53. That said, I now proceed with paraphrases of two further details about 
the life of Héraklés: 


Hera finds an abandoned baby, who happens to be Héraklés. She takes 
a fancy to the baby and breast-feeds it, but the baby bites her. This 
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part of the narrative is reported by Diodorus of Sicily (4.9.6). An- 
other part of the narrative is reported elsewhere: the breast-feeding of 
Héraklés by Héra goes awry and results in a cosmic spilling of milk, a 
galaxy (Greek galakt- means ‘milk’)—that is, the Milky Way ([Eratos- 
thenes] Katasterismoi 3.44; Hyginus Astronomica 2.43; “Achilles” Astro- 
nomica 24). 


Héraklés’ mortal mother, Alkmene, conceives another son by her mor- 
tal husband, Amphitryon, on the same night she conceives her son 
Héraklés by her immortal paramour, Zeus (Apollodorus Library 2.4.8). 
This twin, Iphikles, is mortal. The other twin, Héraklés, is mortal only 
on his mother’s side. I do not say half-mortal or half-divine in this case, 
and I will give my reasons when we reach Hour 6. 


Achilles and the Idea of the Hero 


1§54. Now that I have outlined the basics of the narratives about Héraklés, I 
turn to the basics about Achilles. We find in the figure of Achilles the same three 
heroic characteristics that we found in Héraklés: 


1. He is unseasonal: in Iliad XXIV 540, Achilles is explicitly described as pan-a- 
(h)or-ios, ‘the most unseasonal of them all’* His unseasonality is a major 
cause of his grief, which makes him a man of constant sorrow. In using this 
phrase, I have in mind here the title of a traditional American folk song, first 
recorded by Dick Burnett, a partially blind fiddler from Kentucky. The grief 
over the unseasonality of Achilles is best expressed by the hero's mother, 
Thetis, in Iliad XVIII 54-62, a passage that will figure prominently in Hour 
4923. 

2. He is extreme, mostly in a positive sense, since he is ‘best’ in many catego- 
ries, and ‘best of the Achaeans’ in the Homeric Iliad; occasionally, however, 
he is extreme in a negative sense, as in his moments of martial fury. In Hour 
6, I will have more to say about such martial fury, otherwise known as warp 
spasm. 

3. He is antagonistic to the god Apollo, to whom he bears an uncanny resem- 
blance. Again in Hour 6, I will have more to say about the antagonism of 
Apollo with the hero Achilles. 


*HQ 48. 
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Achilles and the Meaning of Kleos 


1§55. There is another important parallel between Héraklés and Achilles: the 
use of the word kleos, ‘glory; in identifying Héraklés as a hero is relevant to the 
fact that the same word is used in identifying Achilles as an epic hero in the Ho- 
meric Iliad. In the Iliad, kleos designates not only ‘glory’ but also, more specifi- 
cally, the glory of the hero as conferred by epic. As we have seen in Hour 1 Text A, 
Iliad 1X 413, Achilles chooses kleos over life itself, and he owes his heroic iden- 
tity to this kleos.* 

1§56. So we end up where we started, with the hero Achilles. He chooses 
kleos over life itself, and he owes his heroic identity to this kleos. He achieves the 
major goal of the hero: to have his identity put permanently on record through 
kleos. For us, a common way to express this goal is to say: “You'll go down in his- 
tory. For the earliest periods of ancient Greece, the equivalent of this kind of 
‘history’ is kleos. 

1§57. In J. D. Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye (1951), Holden Caulfield is given 
this lesson by the teacher: “The mark of the immature man is that he wants to 
die nobly for a cause, while the mark of a mature man is that he wants to live 
humbly for one.” 

1§58. My guess is that Achilles would respond negatively to such a teaching: 
in that case, I would rather be immature than mature. Still, as we will see, Achil- 
les will achieve a maturity, a seasonality, at the moment in the Iliad when he 
comes to terms with his own impending heroic death. 

1§59. I close for now by quoting what the teacher goes on to say in Salinger’s 
narrative: “Many, many men have been just as troubled morally and spiritually 
as you are right now. Happily, some of them kept records of their troubles. You'll 
learn from them .. . if you want to. It’s a beautiful reciprocal arrangement. And 
it isn’t education. It’s history. It’s poetry.’+ 


* HR 39-48. 
+ Emphasis is mine. 


HOUR 2 


Achilles as Epic Hero and the 
Idea of Total Recall in Song 


The Meaning of Memnémai 


2$1. The key word for this hour is memnémai, which means have total recall’ 
in special contexts and ‘I remember in ordinary contexts. The special contexts 
involve memory by way of song. I will get to the specifics later. 


Hour 2 TEXT A 


|,,, J totally recall [me-mné-mai] how this was done—it happened a 
long time ago, it is not something new—|,,, recalling exactly how it 
was. I will tell it in your company—since you are all near and dear 


[philoi]. 
Iliad IX 527-528* 


2§2. In the paragraphs that follow, I offer an exegesis of this passage (in the 
previous hour, I defined exegesis as an ancient Greek term referring to a close 
reading of a given text). 

2§3. So now I proceed to analyze the verb memnémai, containing the root 
mné-, which means ‘I remember. When this verb takes an object in the genitive 
case, it means ‘I remember’ in a general sense: ‘I have memories of .. ? But when 
this verb takes an object in the accusative case, as here, it means ‘I remember in 


a special sense: ‘I remember totally ..? 


Phoenix and His Total Recall 


2§4. The hero Phoenix, an old man, is about to tell a tale that he says he remem- 
bers totally. This tale is a micro-narrative embedded in the macro-Narrative 


*| Z Sed, 2 AN fy; + , | Dope Duty eDe , aT 
527 MELVYN OEL TOOE EPYOV EYW TAAGL OV TL VEOV YE 528 @S NV: EV ULV EPEM TTAVTED OL Pu. je 
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that is the Iliad. Before Phoenix tells his tale, he speaks to those who are listen- 
ing to him, telling them that they are philoi, ‘near and dear’ to him. Who are 
these ‘near and dear’ listeners? 

2§5. From the standpoint of Phoenix, there are six listeners. These are (1) the 
hero Achilles; (2) the hero Patroklos, who is the best friend of Achilles; (3 and 4) 
the heroes Ajax and Odysseus; and (5 and 6) two professional announcers, or 
‘heralds. From the standpoint of those who are listening to a performance of the 
Homeric Iliad, however, they too are listeners. So the question is, are they also 
‘near and dear’? My answer, as we will see in what follows, is that the audience 
of Homeric poetry is presumed to be near and dear. 

2§6. The word philoi, which I translate here as ‘near and dear, can also 
be translated simply as ‘friends’ in this same context. This word philos (plural 
philoi) means ‘friend’ as a noun and ‘near and dear’ as an adjective. It is a term 
of endearment, an emotional term. As we will see later, this emotional term is 
most important for understanding the story of Phoenix. 

2§7. Phoenix says that he has a total recall of the tale he is about to tell his 
‘near and dear’ listeners. Whereas in the original Greek, the word for such total 
recall is memnémai, the term I use here, total recall, is borrowed from popular 
culture. I have in mind a film entitled Total Recall (1990), directed by Paul Ver- 
hoeven, featuring Arnold Schwarzenegger and Sharon Stone, which was based 
on a science fiction “novelette” by Philip K. Dick, “We Can Remember It for 
You Wholesale,” first published in The Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction 
(April 1966). 

2§8. I find it relevant here to recall something we just read in the previous 
hour. It was a quotation from J. D. Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye, where Holden 
Caulfield is being given a lesson by his teacher: “The mark of the immature man 
is that he wants to die nobly for a cause, while the mark of a mature man is that 
he wants to live humbly for one.” The teacher goes on to say: “Many, many men 
have been just as troubled morally and spiritually as you are right now. Happily, 
some of them kept records of their troubles. You'll learn from them . .. if you 
want to. It’s a beautiful reciprocal arrangement. And it isn’t education. It’s his- 
tory. It’s poetry.’* 

2$9. The word history here refers simply to keeping a record. For the moment, 
I highlight the idea of keeping a record. We have an interesting way of using the 
word record these days—in an era when new technologies have replaced the old 
vinyl “records.” Some of us still speak of “records” even though vinyl imprints 


* Emphasis is mine. 
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hardly exist anymore. I suspect we speak this way because the idea of memory is 
embedded in the word records. 

2§10. Let us pursue further the concept of keeping a record, recording, putting 
on record. In the earliest phases of ancient Greek song culture, the process of 
keeping a record of things that must be remembered, of putting things on the 
record, was not ordinarily done by way of writing. Writing did not become a 
widespread technology in the ancient Greek world until around the fifth cen- 
tury BCE, and even then it was confined to the uppermost strata of society. In 
the archaic period of Greek history (that is, the era extending from the eighth 
century to the middle of the fifth century), the idea of recording was mostly a 
matter of memory and of techniques of memory, mnemonics. It is in this con- 
nection that we confront the mentality of total recall. 

2$11. The wording total recall is meant to convey a special mentality of re- 
membering, of putting things on record, common in traditional societies. In 
terms of this mentality, to remember is to re-live an experience, including some- 
one else’s experience, including even the experiences of heroes in the remote 
past of the heroic age. 


The Idea of Kleos as a Medium of Total Recall 


2§12. The process of remembering in ancient Greek song culture requires a spe- 
cial medium, song. When I say song here, I include poetry, even though the word 
poetry in modern usage is understood to be different from song. In the an- 
cient Greek song culture, however, both poetry and song are understood to be 
a medium of singing. And such singing is an oral tradition. The epic poetry of 
the Homeric Iliad and Odyssey derives from such an oral tradition of singing, 
which is a process of composition-in-performance. That is, composition is an 
aspect of performance and vice versa.* In this kind of oral tradition, there is 
no script, since the technology of writing is not required for composition-in- 
performance. In Homeric poetry, the basic medium of remembering is heroic 
song, or kleos. 

2§13. This word kleos, ‘glory, which we considered in Hour 1, will figure 
prominently here in Hour 2 as well. I started the present hour by referring to a 
tale told by the old hero Phoenix. When he introduces his tale, Phoenix uses 
this word kleos in the context of referring to his total recall: 


*HQ17. 
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Hour 2 TEXT B (WHICH INCLUDES TEXT A) 


is , This is how [houtés] we [= I, Phoenix] learned it, the glories [klea] 


of men [andrén] of an earlier time [prosthen], | so, Who were heroes 
[hérdes], whenever one of them was overcome by tempestuous anger. 
| ,.6 They could be persuaded by way of gifts and could be swayed by 


words. |... I totally recall [me-mné-mai] how this was done—it hap- 


527 
pened a long time ago, it is not something new—| ,,, recalling exactly 
how it was. I will tell it in your company—since you are all near and 


dear [philoi]. 
Iliad IX 524-528" 


2§14. The word klea, ‘glories, the abbreviated plural form of kleos, ‘glory; is 
combined here in verses 524 and 525 with ton prosthen . .. andron, ‘of men of an 
earlier time, and hérd0n, ‘of heroes [hérdes]. This expression ton prosthen . . . 
klea andron | héro6n, ‘the glories of men of an earlier time, who were heroes, or 
a shorter form of the expression, klea andron, ‘the glories of men; is used in Ho- 
meric poetry to refer to epic narrative. When Phoenix uses this expression here, 
he is referring to an epic tale that he is about to tell about the hero Meleagros. 
As we will see, this same expression klea andron (héroon), ‘the glories of men 
(who were heroes), applies not only to the epic narrative about Meleagros but 
also to the epic narrative about Achilles, which is the Iliad. 


The Idea of Kleos as Epic Narrative 


2§15. In general, the word kleos applies to epic narrative as performed by 
the master Narrator of Homeric poetry. Etymologically, kleos is a noun de- 
rived from the verb kluein, ‘hear’, and it means ‘that which is heard’. In the II- 
iad, the master Narrator declares that the epic he narrates is something he 
‘hears’ from goddesses of poetic memory called the Muses, who know every- 
thing because they were present when everything was done and when everything 
was said. Here is the passage in which the master Narrator makes his decla- 
ration: 


*| ¢ Comet sof) > Oduc0 a dusea | eY Y ya >> td eke ONGC OE 
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Hour 2 TExT C 


| ,3, And now, tell me, O Muses, you who live in your Olympian abodes, 
| ,s5 Since you are goddesses and you were there and you know every- 
thing, | ,,, but we [= the Narrator] only hear the kleos and we know 
nothing | ,,, 


Achaeans]? 


—who were the chiefs and princes of the Danaans [= the 


Iliad II 484-487* 


2§16. When we read this passage initially, our first impression may be that 
the Narrator of epic is making a modest statement about the limitations of his 
own knowledge. In fact, however, what we are seeing here is just the opposite. 
The Narrator is making a most proud and boastful statement. He is boasting 
that his mind is directly connected to what the Muses as goddesses of memory 
actually saw and heard. The Muses ‘tell’ him what they saw and heard. What he 
narrates about heroes and even about gods is exactly what the Muses saw. What 
he quotes from the spoken words of heroes and even of gods is exactly what the 
Muses heard. The Narrator’s mind is supposed to see and hear what the Muses 
saw and heard. His mind has the power of total recall. 

2§17. The Narrator here is calling on the Muses as goddesses of memory to 
tell him a part of the epic narrative about the Trojan War. This part of the tale of 
Troy is generally known as the Catalogue of Ships, and it tells about which war- 
riors came to Troy and in how many ships and so on. The Muses are expected to 
tell the tale exactly to the Narrator, and the Narrator will tell the tale exactly 
to his listeners. Modern readers can easily get distracted and even bored when 
they read through the Catalogue, but it was of the greatest cultural interest and 
importance to the listeners of the Iliad in ancient times. So important was the 
Catalogue that the Narrator needed special powers of memory to get it right. 
That is why the Narrator here prays to the Muses, as if he had just started his 
overall narration. In fact, however, he has already prayed to ‘the Muse’ at the 
start of the Iliad. 

2§18. The Muses, as we have just seen, are supposed to know absolutely ev- 
erything. They are all-knowing, that is, omniscient. So the omniscient Muses are 
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goddesses of total recall, and their absolute power of recall is expressed by an ac- 
tive form of the verb mné- in the sense of ‘remind’ (at Iliad II 492).* The master 
Narrator of the Iliad receives from these goddesses their absolute power of total 
recall when he prays to them to tell him everything about the Achaean forces 
that sailed to Troy (II 484, 491-492). Inspired by the omniscient Muses, the 
master Narrator becomes an omniscient Narrator. Although he says he will not 
exercise the option of telling everything in full, deciding instead to tell only the 
salient details by concentrating on the names of the leaders of the warriors who 
sailed to Troy and on the precise number of each leader’s ships (II 493), the mas- 
ter Narrator insists on his power of total recall.+ The very idea of such mental 
power is basic to Homeric poetry. 

2§19. The Narrator is saying here that he does not have to know anything: all 
he has to do is to ‘hear the kleos. Since the goddesses of memory were there 
when the heroic actions happened, and since they saw and heard everything, 
they know everything. The Narrator needs to know nothing; he needs to expe- 
rience nothing. To repeat, all he has to do is to ‘hear the kleos’ from the god- 
desses of memory and then to narrate what he is hearing to those who are lis- 
tening to him. 

2§20. What the omniscient Muses see and what they hear is a total recall: 
they recall everything that has ever happened, whereas the Narrator only hears 
‘that which is heard) which is the kleos from the Muses.¢ The Narrator of epic 
depends on these goddesses to tell him exactly what they saw and to quote for 
him exactly what they heard. 

2§21. But what about a story-within-a-story, that is, when a narrator narrates 
a micro-narrative within the macro-Narrative of the Iliad? In such a situation, 
the narrator of that micro-narrative has to reassure his listeners that he has total 
recall matching the total recall of the Narrator of the macro-Narrative, which is 
the Iliad. This is what happens when the old hero Phoenix, in Iliad IX, begins to 
narrate to the hero Achilles and to the other listeners the story of the earlier 
hero Meleagros. Phoenix is telling this story about Meleagros because he wants 


* BA 17 = 1§3n2; see also West 2007:34. The noun Mousa, “Muse, derives from the Indo-European root *men-, 
the basic meaning of which is ‘put in mind’ in verb formations with transitive function and ‘have in mind’ in 
those with intransitive function. This etymology is reflected in the mythological relationship of the divine 
Muses with mnémosuné in the sense of ‘poetic recall’, personified as their divine mother, Mnemosyne. 

+ HTL 175n78; also 80n75. 

£ BA 15-18 = 1§$2-4. 
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to persuade Achilles to accept the offer of Agamemnon. That is the purpose of 
this narrator. As we will see, however, the purpose of the master Narrator of the 
Iliad is different: it goes far beyond the purpose of Phoenix. 

2§22. When Phoenix says that he has total recall, totally recalling the epic ac- 
tion he narrates, his power of memory depends on the power of the omniscient 
Narrator who tells the framing story of the Iliad, and that power in turn de- 
pends on the power of the omniscient Muses themselves, who are given credit 
for controlling the master Narrative. Phoenix has total recall because he uses 
the medium of epic poetry and because his mind is connected to the power 
source of that poetry. 


An Epic Tale Told by Phoenix 


2§23. In Text B, as we have seen, Phoenix refers to his tale as ton prosthen . . . 
klea andron | héroon, ‘the glories [kleos plural] of men of an earlier time, who 
were heroes’ (IX 524-525). It is an epic tale about the hero Meleagros and his 
anger against his people, parallel to the framing epic tale about the hero Achil- 
les and his anger against his own people, the Achaeans (as I noted in the Intro- 
duction to this book, these people are also known as the Argives or the Dan- 
aans). The telling of the tale by Phoenix is an activation of epic within epic. 

2§24. Phoenix is a hero in the epic of the Homeric Iliad, and this epic is a 
narrative about the distant heroic past—from the standpoint of listeners who 
live in a present tense devoid of contemporary heroes. But Phoenix here is nar- 
rating to listeners who live in that distant heroic past tense. And his narrative- 
within-a-narrative is about heroes who lived in an even more distant heroic past 
tense. 

2§25. There are close parallels between the framing epic about the anger of 
Achilles and the framed epic about the anger of Meleagros. Just as the framed 
epic about Meleagros is a poetic recollection of the klea, ‘glories, of heroes of the 
past, so too is the framing epic about Achilles. That framing epic, which is the 
Iliad, is a poetic recollection by the Muse whom the master Narrator invokes to 
sing the story of the anger of Achilles (I 1). As the narrator of a framed epic, 
Phoenix does not have to invoke the Muses as goddesses of memory, since the 
Narrator of the framing epic has already invoked them for him. 

2§26. In performing ton prosthen ...klea andron | héréon, ‘the glories [kleos 
plural] of men of an earlier time, who were heroes’ (at Iliad IX 524-525, as 
quoted in Text B), Phoenix expresses himself in the medium of poetry because 
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he is speaking inside a medium that is poetry. He is speaking in the language of 
epic poetry just as the master Narrator, who is quoting him, also speaks in that 
same language. When Phoenix says memnémai, he is in effect saying: I have to- 
tal recall by way of speaking in the medium of epic poetry. 


The Form of Epic Poetry 


2§27. The form of this medium of epic poetry, which calls itself kleos or klea 
andron, is called the dactylic hexameter. Over 15,000 of these dactylic hexameter 
lines make up the Iliad. Here is the basic rhythm of this form: 


uu—u u—uu—uu—uu 


(“—” = long syllable, “u” = short syllable). 

2§28. When the master Narrator speaks the kleos or klea andron, he is speak- 
ing in dactylic hexameters. When the master Narrator quotes characters speak- 
ing, whether these characters are heroes or gods, they too are speaking the kleos 
or klea andron, and so they, too, are imagined as speaking in dactylic hexame- 
ters. That is how the Muses, who saw everything and heard everything, speak 
the kleos or klea andron. Notionally, the Muses heard the heroes and gods speak- 
ing in dactylic hexameters, and then the Muses spoke these dactylic hexameters 
for the master Narrator to hear, so that he might speak them to his listeners. 


To Sing the Klea Andron, ‘Glories of Mer’ 


2§29. In Text B, Iliad IX 524-525, we have seen the expression ton prosthen .. . 
klea andrén | hérdon, ‘the glories of men of an earlier time, who were heroes, at 
the beginning of the epic tale told by Phoenix. I will now contrast this context of 
klea andron with the context of another example of this same expression, klea 
andron, ‘glories of men (heroes): This other example occurs at a slightly earlier 
point in the master Narrative, in Iliad IX 189, when Achilles himself is pictured 
as literally ‘singing’ (aeidein) the klea andron in his shelter.* The master Narra- 
tor does not say what the subject of this song sung by Achilles may have been. 
All we are told is that Achilles was ‘singing’ (aeidein) the klea andron, and that 


* Here and elsewhere, I refer to the klisié of Achilles as a ‘shelter, not a ‘tent. I explain why in HPC 152-153 = 
II$$56-59. 
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he was accompanying himself on a lyre. Here is the passage that shows the key 
wording: 


Hour 2 TExT D 


|, Lhe two of them* reached the shelters and the ships of the Myrmi- 
dons, | ,., and they found Achilles diverting his heart [phrén] as he was 


playing on a clear-sounding lyre [phorminx], | ,,, a beautiful one, of ex- 


187 
quisite workmanship, and its cross-bar was of silver. | ,s. It was part of 
the spoils that he had taken when he destroyed the city of Eétion, |,,, 
and he was now diverting his heart [thimos] with it as he was singing 


[aeidein] the glories of men [klea andrén)]. |,,, Patroklos was the only 


190 
other person there. He [= Patroklos] sat in silence, facing him [= 
Achilles], |,,, 


ing [aeidein)]. | 


and waiting for the Aeacid [= Achilles] to leave off sing- 
Meanwhile the two of themt came in—radiant Odys- 


192 


seus} leading the way—|,,, and stood before him. Achilles sprang up 


193 


with the lyre [phorminx] still in his hand, |,,, and Pa- 


from his seat | - 


194 
troklos, when he saw the guests, rose also.§ 


Iliad 1X 185-195** 


2§30. The medium of klea andron, ‘glories of heroes, is represented here as 
an act of singing, even though the medium of epic as performed by rhapsodes 
in the classical period was recited rather than sung.{+ By recited I mean (1) per- 
formed without singing and (2) performed without instrumental accompani- 
ment.+# Still, the medium of epic refers to itself as an act of singing, as we see 
even in the first verse of the Iliad (11), when the Narrator prays to the Muse to 


*In the original Greek, it is not clear whether the wording for ‘the two of them’ refers to Ajax and Phoenix or 
to Ajax and Odysseus, or to a combination of all three, who are being accompanied by the two heralds Odios 
and Eurybates (on whom see Iliad IX 170). For a survey of different interpretations, see HQ 138-145. 

+ See the previous note. 

In the original Greek, it is not clear whether Odysseus is named here in addition to the two others or as one 
of the two others. In my view, the unclearness in this context is intentional: see HQ 141-144. 

§ As the context makes clear (Iliad IX 200-204 and thereafter), the scene is taking place inside the shelter of 
Achilles, not outside it. 
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‘sing’ (aeidein) to him the anger of Achilles. Similarly in the Odyssey (viii 83), 
the epic performer Demodokos is described as ‘singing’ (aeidein) the klea 
andron, ‘glory of heroes, and he sings while accompanying himself on the lyre 
(viii 67). 

2§31. What we see in Text D, the passage I just quoted from Iliad IX 185-195, 
is a clue about Achilles himself as a virtuoso performer of song. He is not only 
the subject of songs sung by the master Narrator of epic—songs that would 
qualify as klea andron, ‘glories of men (heroes)’. Achilles is also the performer 
of such songs. And the same goes for Patroklos or Patrokleés, the meaning of 
whose name encapsulates, as we will see, the very idea of klea andron. And, as 
we will also see, Patroklos in this passage is waiting for his turn to sing the klea 
andron. 


The Klea Andron, ‘Glories of Men’, as Heroic Song 


2§32. In a lecture delivered at Skidmore College in 1990, Albert B. Lord spoke 
about a medium that he described as heroic song. According to Lord, the Ho- 
meric expression klea andron, ‘glories of men (heroes); refers to such a me- 
dium. 

2§33. Lord was comparing here the ancient Homeric medium of epic with 
media of ‘heroic song’ that survived into the twentieth century. Among these 
survivals is a tradition of epic singing in the South Slavic areas of the Balkans, 
specifically in the former Yugoslavia. Lord (who died in 1991) and his teacher 
Milman Parry (who died in 1935) pioneered the systematic study of oral tradi- 
tions of such heroic song in the former Yugoslavia, especially in Bosnia and in 
parts of Serbia. Both Parry and Lord were professors at Harvard University 
(Parry died a violent death at age thirty-three, when he was still only an assis- 
tant professor; as for Lord, he eventually became one of the most accomplished 
and respected senior professors in the history of the university). Both Parry and 
Lord were classicists as well as ethnographers, and their knowledge of Homeric 
poetry turned out to be a valuable source of comparative insights in their study 
of the living oral traditions of the South Slavic peoples. For an introduction to 
the path-finding research of Parry and Lord, I recommend the well-known 
book of Albert Lord, The Singer of Tales.* 


* Lord 1960; in 2000, Stephen Mitchell and I edited a second edition in which we included a new introduction 
on the impact of Lord’s work since 1960. 
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2§34. In Lord’s 1990 lecture mentioning the klea andron, ‘glories of men (he- 
roes), he refers to one of the greatest singers whose songs were studied by Parry 
and Lord, Avdo Mededovic. One of Avdo’s songs, recorded by Milman Parry, 
contained as many as 12,000 lines. 

2§35. What is a “line” in the case of South Slavic heroic songs? The basic 
rhythmical unit is the heroic decasyllable, and the basic rhythm of this unit is 


—u—u—uU—u—u. 


This was the rhythmical framework for the wording used by singers like Avdo 
in composing their heroic songs. 

2§36. In this light, let us consider again the tale told by Phoenix. As we saw in 
Text A, Iliad IX 527-528, the key word that introduces this old hero's narrative is 
memnémai (527), which I translate as ‘I have total recall, I totally recall’ 

2§37. Phoenix has total recall because he uses the medium of epic song and 
because his mind is connected to the power source of such singing; in fact, he 
has to use song, because he is inside the medium of song. To repeat, he is speak- 
ing in dactylic hexameters, just like the Narrator who quotes him. When Phoe- 
nix says memnémai, he is in effect saying: I have total recall by means of using 
the medium of epic song’. 

2§38. Similarly, as we have already seen in Hour 1, kleos means not just glory 
but glory achieved by way of using the medium of song. This medium is a way of 
speaking in a special way, of using special speech. On this subject, I cite an essen- 
tial work by Richard Martin: he shows that narratives within the master Narra- 
tive of the Iliad contain markers for and about the listeners of the master Nar- 
rative.* 

2§39. So a special way of speaking, a special speech, marks what is being per- 
formed, not just said. Here I repeat the essential wording in Text B, Iliad IX 
524-525, where Phoenix says: 


Les , This is how [houtos] we [= I, Phoenix] learned it, the glories [klea] 


of men [andrén] of an earlier time [prosthen], | ,,, who were heroes 


[héroes], whenever one of them was overcome by tempestuous anger. 


* Martin 1989. 
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The epic poetry of kleos is a performance. And, as we have seen, this perfor- 
mance is figured as a kind of singing. 

2$40. We moderns need to keep in mind that some of the things we tend to 
do in everyday ways, like remembering something, can be done differently in 
premodern societies. We have already seen an example in ancient Greek song 
culture, where the total recall of something can be accomplished by singing it. 
More generally, singing something can be the same thing as doing something in 
the world of some song cultures. 


The Concept of a Speech Act 


2§41. Relevant here is the concept of a speech act, as originally formulated by 
J. L. Austin in his influential book How to Do Things with Words (Oxford 1962), 
based on the William James Lectures that Austin delivered at Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1955. In terms of Austin’s theory, in some situations we actually do things 
by way of saying things. But we have to say these things in the right context. For 


1? 


example, “Youre fired!” is a speech act, but only in certain contexts, as when an 
employer says these words to an employee. Another example is “I do,” which is 
a speech act only in the context of answering the question: “Do you take this 
woman/man to be your lawfully wedded wife/husband?” Still another example 
is “All hands on deck,’ which is a speech act only in the context of sailing a ship, 
when the commanding officer says these words. 

2§42. Something that Austin did not consider in the book I just cited is the 
idea that poetry or song can also be a speech act when poetry or song is per- 
formed in oral traditions.* This idea is very much at work in the Homeric Iliad 
and Odyssey. As I have shown in my research, Homeric poetry can be consid- 
ered a speech act in its own right because it is a medium that is performed. This 
kind of poetry comes to life only in performance, in live performance. And such 
performance could take place within the framework of an oral tradition, which 
as I already said is a specialized language of composition-in-performance.t Anda 
culture that uses poetry or song as a speech act is what I have been calling a song 
culture. 

2§43. All through this hour, starting with Iliad IX 527 in Text A, I have been 


* HQ 132-133. 
+ Again, HQ 132-133. 
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concentrating on a most striking example of such a speech act: it is the total re- 
call, by the old hero Phoenix, of the epic tale of Meleagros and Kleopatra. 


Back to the Epic Tale Told by Phoenix 


2§44. This tale that Phoenix tells is a beautiful example of compression. (I have 
already explained the principle of compression in Hour 1.) As we are about to 
see, the climax of the compressed narrative told by Phoenix will be signaled at a 
moment in the tale when the wording describes a woman who is crying. The name 
of this woman, as we will also see, is Kleopatra. I now turn to this climactic mo- 
ment, as narrated by Phoenix: 


Hour 2 TExT E 


So long as Meleagros, dear [philos] to Arés, was fighting in the war, 


| 550 


things went badly for the Kouretes [of the city of Pleuron], and they 


| 551 


could not |.., put up a resistance [against the Aetolians] outside the 


552 
city walls [of Pleuron, the city of the Kouretes], even though they [= 
the Kouretes] had a multitude of fighters. | ,,, But as soon as anger [kho- 


los] entered Meleagros—the kind of anger that affects also others, |... 


making their thinking [noos] swell to the point of bursting inside their 
chest even if at other times they have sound thoughts [phronein], | ,.. 
[then things changed:] he [= Meleagros] was angry [khoomenos] in his 
heart at his dear mother, Althaea, lise 


to his wife, whom he had courted and married in the proper way. She 


and he was lying around, next 


was the beautiful Kleopatra, |. whose mother was Marpessa, the one 


557 
with the beautiful ankles, daughter of Euenos, |,., and whose father 


was Idés, a man most powerful among those earthbound men |... who 


559 
lived in those times. It was he [= Idés] who had grabbed his bow and 
s6o Phoebus Apollo, and he [= Idés] had 
done it for the sake of his bride [numphé], the one with the beautiful 


ankles [= Marpessa]. | 


had stood up against the lord | 


She [= Kleopatra] had been given a special 


561 
name by the father and by the queen mother back then [when she was 


growing up] in the palace. |... They called her Alcyone, making that a 


562 


second name for her, because her | ,,, mother [= Marpessa] was feeling 


563 
the same pain [oitos] felt by the halcyon bird, known for her many sor- 
rows [penthos]. | ,., 


seized and carried away by the one who has far-reaching power, Phoe- 


She [= Marpessa] was crying because she had been 
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bus Apollo. | ,¢. 
lay down, nursing his anger [kholos]|—an anger that brings pains [al- 


So, right next to her [= Kleopatra], he [= Meleagros] 


gea] to the heart [thimos]. | _,, He was angry [kholoiisthai] about the 


566 
curses [drai] that had been made by his own mother. She [= Melea- 


gross mother Althaea] had been praying to the gods, | ,,, making many 


curses [drdsthai] in her sorrow [akhos] over the killing of her brother 
[by her son Meleagros]. |,,, Many times did she beat the earth, nour- 


isher of many, with her hands, | .,, calling upon Hadés and on terrify- 


569 


ing Persephone. |._, She had gone down on her knees and was sitting 


570 


there; her chest and her lap were wet with tears | _, as she prayed that 


571 


they [= the gods] should consign her son to death. And she was heard 


by a Fury [Erinys] that roams in the mist, |_, a Fury heard her, from 


572 


down below in Erebos—with a heart that cannot be assuaged. |, And 


then it was that the din of battle rose up all around the gates [of the 


people of Calydon], and also the dull thump | __, of the battering against 


574 
their walls. Now he [= Meleagros] was sought out by the elders | _. of 
the Aetolians [= the people of Calydon]; they were supplicating [lisses- 
thai] him, and they came along with the best priests of the gods. | __, 
They were supplicating him [= Meleagros] to come out [from where 
he was lying down with his wife] and rescue them from harm, promis- 
ing him a big gift. |___ They told him that, wherever the most fertile 


577 
plain in the whole region of lovely Calydon may be, | ,, at that place he 
zo fifty acres, 
while the other half would be a 
He was also supplicated many times by the 


could choose a most beautiful precinct [temenos] of land, | 
half of which would be a vineyard | 


580 


field open for plowing. | ,., 
old charioteer Oineus, | .,, who was standing at the threshold of the 
ss; and beating at the locked double 


door, hoping to supplicate him by touching his knees. | 


582 


chamber with the high ceiling | 


ss, Many times 


did his sisters and his mother the queen | .,. supplicate [lissesthai] him. 


585 
But all the more did he say “no!” Many times did his comrades [hetai- 
roi] supplicate him, |,,, those who were most cherished by him and 


were the most near and dear [philoi] of them all, |... but, try as they 


587 
might, they could not persuade the heart [thimos] in his chest | ,,, not 
until the moment when his chamber got a direct hit, and the walls of 
the high fortifications |... 


were starting to set fire to the great city [of Calydon]. | 


were getting scaled by the Kouretes, who 
Then at long 


590 
last Meleagros was addressed by his wife, who wears her waistband so 
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beautifully around her waist. |... She was crying as she supplicated [lis- 


591 


sesthai] him, telling everything in detail | ...—all the sorrowful things 
ay Dhey 


They take away the chil- 


592 
[kédea] that happen to those mortals whose city is captured. | 
kill the men. Fire turns the city to ashes. |,,, 
dren and the wives, who wear their waistbands so beautifully around 
their waists. |... His heart was stirred when he heard what bad things 
will happen. |.,, He got up and went off. Then he covered his body 
And this is how [houtés] he rescued the Aeto- 
sos He yielded to his heart 


[thumos]. But they [= the Aetolians] no longer carried out the fulfill- 


596 


with shining armor. | ,,, 


lians from the evil day [of destruction]. | 


ment [telein] of their offers of gifts |.,.—those many pleasing [khari- 


599 
enta] things that they had offered. But, in any case, he protected them 
from the evil event. | ,,, As for you [= Achilles], don't go on thinking 
[noein] in your mind [phrenes] the way you are thinking now. Dont let 
a superhuman force [daimén] do something to you |,., right here, 
turning you away, my near and dear one [philos]. It would be a worse 
prospect |, to try to rescue the ships [of the Achaeans] if they are set 
on fire. So, since the gifts are waiting for you, | ,,, get going! For if you 
do that, the Achaeans will honor [tinein] you—same as a god. |,,, But 
if you have no gifts when you do go into the war, that destroyer of men, 
| 60; you will no longer have honor [fimé] the same way, even if you 
have succeeded in blocking the [enemy’s] forces of war. 


Iliad IX 550-605* 
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2$45. I draw special attention to verse 556 here, where we see the name of 
Kleopatra, who is the wife of Meleagros. (This figure is not to be confused with 
the historical figure Kleopatra, also spelled in the Romanized form Cleopatra.) I 
also draw attention to verse 562, where we see the second name of the wife of 
Meleagros, which is Alcyone. In ancient Greek lore, the alcyon / halcyon is a bird 
that sings songs of lament over the destruction of cities. In Hour 3, I will follow 
up on the lament of Kleopatra and the general idea of lament in ancient Greek 
song culture. 

2§46. The story of Meleagros and his lamenting wife, Kleopatra, is a micro- 
narrative meant for Achilles and for the Iliad, which is the macro-Narrative 
about Achilles; in its compressed form, the Meleagros narrative “replays” or “re- 
peats” some of the major themes of the expanded form that is the Iliad. 

2§47. An essential word in the micro-narrative is the adjective philos, ‘near 
and dear’ at verse 601. The superlative form of this adjective is philtatos, ‘most 
near and dear’ or philtatoi in the plural. The plural form philtatoi, ‘most near 
and dear [philoi]; is applied to the comrades of Meleagros at verse 586. As we 
are about to see, this adjective philos measures the heros ascending scale of 
affection”: elders, priests, father, sisters, mother, comrades [hetairoi], and, fi- 
nally, wife. 

2§48. I will now explain why I highlight the word wife at the very end of this 
list of words. The sequence in which these words are presented in the narration 
corresponds to a principle that I have just described as the hero's ascending scale 
of affection. As we are about to see, the placement of the wife in the final posi- 
tion of this sequence is dictated by the logic of the micro-narrative itself, not by 
the logic of its narrator Phoenix. And the logic of this micro-narrative is shaped 
by the emotions of Meleagros. 

2§49. The emotions of Achilles, which shape the macro-Narrative of the II- 
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*The term ascending scale of affections is explained in BA 104-105 = 6§15, including references to the history 
of the term. 
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iad, can be understood by thinking through these emotions of Meleagros, which 
shape the micro-narrative told by Phoenix in Iliad IX. A key to these emotions 
is the principle of an ascending scale of affection. As we are about to see, this 
principle is on full display in the Meleagros narrative, which calls itself klea 
andron, ‘glories of men’ (IX 524), told in the midst of philoi, ‘friends, near and 
dear ones (IX 528), as we saw in Text B. 

2§50. As we analyze the emotions that are activated in this micro-narrative, 
it is important to consider again the meaning of philoi, ‘friends, near and dear 
ones, and this word’s links with the emotion of Jove. The lament of Kleopatra 
highlights the emotion of Jove as well as the emotion of sadness or sorrow or 
grief as well as the emotions of anger and fear. The story of Meleagros and Kleo- 
patra explores the combinations and permutations of all these emotions. 

2§51. The song culture of “classical” opera likewise explores such combina- 
tions and permutations of emotions. In the Renaissance, opera was thought to 
be a “reinvention” of ancient drama and, by extension, of epic themes transmit- 
ted by drama, especially by tragedy. 

2§52. In opera, confusion of emotions is an emotion in its own right, since it 
is meant to be a mixture of more than one emotion. That is, confusion results 
from a fusion of grief and anger, anger and hate, hate and love, and so on. Such 
fusion, as we will see later, is evident in Greek epic and tragedy as well. 

2§53. In the story of Meleagros and Kleopatra, two emotions that we see fore- 
grounded are fear and pity. 


The Emotions of Fear and Pity 


2§54. Aristotle thought that the emotions of phobos, ‘fear’, and eleos, ‘pity, are 
essential for understanding tragedy (Poetics 1449b24-28). The same can be said 
for understanding the epic of the Iliad, which Aristotle saw as a prototype of 
tragedy.* Here I offer some background on these and other emotions as ex- 
pressed in ancient Greek song culture. 

2§55. The English translations ‘fear’ and ‘pity’ do not quite capture the range 
of meanings embedded in the original Greek words. It is easier if we start think- 
ing of the contrast of fear and pity in different terms: 


fear: a feeling of repulsion when you see or hear someone else suffering 


(that is, you feel like getting as far away as possible from that person) 


*HC78 = 1810. 
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pity: a feeling of attraction when you see or hear someone else suffering 


(that is, you feel like getting closer to that person). 


When you yourself are suffering, you feel grief. When you feel fear or pity, you 
are repelled by or attracted to the grief. 

2§56. Of course, the emotion of fear goes beyond what you feel about the 
grief of others: you can more basically fear for yourself. But the same basic feel- 
ing is at work when you experience fear in reaction to someone else’s suffering: 
you are afraid that something might happen to you that will make you suffer the 
same way. Another word that I will use from here on to express the idea of fear 
is terror. 

2§57. This background will help us analyze the micro-narrative about Melea- 
gros and his wife, Kleopatra. 

2§58. In the case of the emotions that we know as sadness and love, I can offer 
some analogies in contemporary popular media: 

In the film Bladerunner, which I cited already in Hour 1§33, there are two 
scenes that illustrate the idea that the musical recalling of a memory is the “same 
thing” as the reliving of an experience, with all its emotions. If you “recall” 
someone else’s experience by way of song or music, then that experience and all 
its emotions become your own, even if they had not been originally yours. 


The Story of Meleagros and Kleopatra 


2§59. The total recall of Phoenix in telling the story of Meleagros focuses on the 
wife of Meleagros, named Kleopatra, and on the meaning of her name, Kleopa- 
tra. This name Kleopatra in the micro-narrative will be relevant to the name of 
Patroklos, the best friend of Achilles, in the macro-Narrative.* 

2§60. As Achilles contemplates the decisions he has to make in the course of 
a narrative that centers on his own epic actions, he is invited by Phoenix to con- 
template the decisions made by an earlier hero in the course of an earlier epic. 
As we saw, that hero is Meleagros, who figures in an earlier epic called the klea 
andron | héroon, ‘the glories of men who were heroes, in Iliad IX 524-525, Text 
B. The framed epic about Meleagros, quoted as a direct speech by the framing 
epic, is introduced by way of a special word houtos, ‘this is how, at IX 524, Text 
B, signaling the activation of a special form of speech known as the ainos.+ Here 


*In what follows, I give an epitomized version of an argument I presented in Nagy 2007b. 
+ PH 200 = 7§1n4. 
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is my working definition of ainos: a performance of ambivalent wording that 
becomes clarified once it is correctly understood and then applied in moments of 
making moral decisions affecting those who are near and dear.* 

2§61. The ainos that Phoenix tells in the Iliad, drawing on narratives con- 
cerning the hero Meleagros, is intended to persuade Achilles to accept an offer 
made by Agamemnon. That is the short-range intention of Phoenix as a narra- 
tor narrating within the master Narration that is the Iliad. But the long-range 
intention of the master Narrator is quite different from the short-range inten- 
tion of Phoenix. The master Narrative shows that the embedded narrative of 
Phoenix was misguided—that is, misguided by hindsight. If Achilles had ac- 
cepted the offer of Agamemnon, as Phoenix had intended, this acceptance 
would have undermined the epic reputation of Achilles. 

2§62. So the reaction of Achilles to the ainos performed by Phoenix needs to 
be viewed within the framework of the master Narrative performed by the mas- 
ter Narrator. From the standpoint of Achilles as a character who takes shape 
within the plot of the overall epic that is the Iliad, the consequences of his deci- 
sions in reacting to the subplot of the epic about Meleagros are still unclear at 
the moment when he makes these decisions. From the standpoint of the master 
Narrator who narrates the plot of the Iliad, by contrast, the consequences are 
quite clear, since the master Narration takes shape by way of an interaction be- 
tween the framed micro-narrative about the anger of Meleagros and the fram- 
ing macro-Narrative about the anger of Achilles. The short-range agenda of 
Phoenix and Achilles will be transformed into the long-range agenda of the 
master Narrative, which will ultimately correspond to what actually happens to 
Achilles in his own heroic life. In the world of epic, heroes live out their lives by 
living the narratives that are their lives. 

2§63. The point of the story as told by Phoenix is that Achilles must identify 
with those who are philoi, ‘near and dear’—and must therefore rejoin his com- 
rades in war. Phoenix himself, along with Odysseus and Ajax, is a representative 
of these comrades by virtue of being sent as a delegate to Achilles. 

2§64. More must be said here about the word philos (in the singular) or philoi 
(in the plural), which as we have seen means ‘friend’ as a noun and ‘near and 
dear’ as an adjective. The translation ‘dear’ conveys the fact that this word has 
an important emotional component. As we will see, the meaning of the framed 
micro-narrative of Phoenix emerges from the framing macro-Narrative of the 


* PH 199-202 = 7§$1-4. 
+ HQ 142-143. 
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Iliad. As we will also see, the central theme has to do with the power of emo- 
tions, and the central character turns out to be someone who is not mentioned a 
single time in the framed micro-narrative: that someone is Achilles’ best friend, 
the hero Patroklos. 

2$65. From the standpoint of Phoenix as narrator, the word philoi applies 
primarily to Achilles at the moment when he begins to tell his story (IX 528). 
But this word applies also to the whole group of epic characters who are listen- 
ing to the telling of this story. This group, as we have seen, is composed of (1) 
Odysseus and Ajax, who are the other two delegates besides Phoenix; (2) the 
two heralds who accompany the three delegates; (3) Achilles himself; and (4) 
Patroklos. Inside the story told by Phoenix, the comrades who approach Melea- 
gros as delegates are the philtatoi, that is, those persons who are ‘nearest and 
dearest’ to the hero (IX 585-587). So, from the short-range perspective of Phoe- 
nix as the narrator of the ainos about Meleagros, the three comrades who ap- 
proach Achilles as delegates must be the persons who are nearest and dearest to 
him. From the long-range perspective of the master Narrator, however, it is not 
Phoenix and the two other delegates but Patroklos who must be nearest and 
dearest to Achilles. Later on in the Iliad, after Patroklos is killed in battle, Achil- 
les recognizes this hero as the one who was all along the philtatos, the ‘nearest 
and dearest’ of them all (XVII 411, 655).* 

2§66. The story about Meleagros as narrated by Phoenix is already antici- 
pating such a long-range recognition. The micro-narrative indicates, by way of 
the sequence of delegates who are sent to Meleagros, that hero's ascending scale 
of affection. The order in which the delegates are mentioned corresponds to the 
order in which they are placed in the hero’s emotional world of affections. Del- 
egates who are mentioned earlier are placed relatively lower in the hero's as- 
cending scale of affection, while delegates who are mentioned later are placed 
relatively higher. The scale of lower to higher goes from the elders [verse 574] to 
the priests [verse 575] to the father [verse 581] to the sisters [verse 584] to the 
mother [verse 584] to the comrades [verse 585]. At first it seems as if the com- 
rades are at the top of this hero's ascending scale of affection, since they seem 
to be the last and the latest delegates to be mentioned; and, on top of that, they 
are actually described by Phoenix as philtatoi, the ‘nearest and dearest’ (IX 585- 
587). But there is someone who is even nearer and dearer to Meleagros than the 
comrades. In the logic of the story, that someone turns out to be the wife of 
Meleagros (IX 588-596). In this hero’s ascending scale of affection, his wife ulti- 


* BA 104-105 = 6915. 
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mately outranks even his comrades approaching him as delegates. Likewise in 
Achilles’ ascending scale of affection, there is someone who ultimately outranks 
the comrades approaching him as delegates. For Achilles that someone is Pa- 
troklos, who was all along the philtatos, the ‘nearest and dearest’ of them all 
(XVII 411, 655). The name of this hero in its full form, Patrokleés, matches in 
meaning the name given to the wife of Meleagros in the ainos narrated by 
Phoenix: she is Kleopatra (IX 556). These two names, Patrokleés / Kleopatra, 
both mean ‘the one who has the glory [Aleos] of the ancestors [pateres]’* Both 
these names amount to a periphrasis of the expression ton prosthen ... klea 
andron | héréon, ‘the glories [kleos plural] of men of an earlier time, who were 
heroes’ (IX 524-525), which refers to the ainos narrated by Phoenix to a group of 
listeners including not only the delegates approaching Achilles but also Achilles 
and Patroklos themselves (IX 527-528). Phoenix is presuming that all his listen- 
ers are philoi, ‘near and dear’ to him (IX 528). I already quoted all this wording 
in Text B. 

2§67. Even before the arrival of the delegates, Achilles himself is pictured as 
singing the glories of heroes, the klea andron (IX 189). At this moment, he is 
alone except for one person. With him is Patroklos, who is intently listening to 
him and waiting for his own turn to sing, ready to start at whatever point Achil- 
les leaves off singing (IX 190-191). As Patroklos gets ready to continue the song 
sung by Achilles, the song of Achilles is getting ready to become the song of Pa- 
troklos. So the hero whose name conveys the very idea of klea andron, ‘glories 
of men (who are heroes); is figured here as the personal embodiment of the klea 
andron.t Talready quoted all this wording in Text D. 

2§$68. As we will see in hours to come, Achilles himself is a virtuoso in ex- 
pressing emotions by way of song, that is, by way of klea andron. Especially the 
emotions of sorrow, anger, hatred, and even love. 

2§69. The ainos told by Phoenix, to which he refers as klea andron (at Iliad 
IX 524, as quoted in Text B), connects with the song of Achilles, to which the 
master Narrator refers likewise as klea andron (at IX 189, as quoted in Text D). 
The ainos also connects with Patroklos as the one person who is nearest and 
dearest to Achilles. Patroklos is at the very top of that hero’s ascending scale of 
affection. 

2§70. What must mean more than anything else to Achilles is not only Pa- 
troklos himself but also the actual meaning of the name Patrokleés, which con- 


* BA 104-105, 106-109 = 6§§15, 17-19. 
+ PP 72-73, PR 17. 
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veys the idea of the klea andron. For Achilles, the words klea andron represent 
the master Narrative in the actual process of being narrated in the epic of the 
Iliad. For Achilles, it is a narrative of his own making. And it is the speech act of 
narration in the making. 

2§71. Just as the song of Achilles is identified with the master Narrative of the 
Iliad, so also the style of this hero's language is identified with the overall style of 
the master Narrator. In other words, the language of Achilles mirrors the lan- 
guage of the master Narrator. Empirical studies of the language of Homeric dic- 
tion have shown that the language of Achilles is made distinct from the lan- 
guage of other heroes quoted in the Iliad, and this distinctness carries over into 
the language of the master Narrator, which is thus made distinct from the lan- 
guage of other narrators of epic.* It is as if the klea andron as sung by Achilles— 
and as heard by Patroklos—were the model for the overall klea andron as sung 
by Homer. 

2§72. The ainos as told by Phoenix, to which he refers as klea andron (at Iliad 
IX 524, as quoted in Text B), connects with the overall klea andron as told by the 
master Narrator. The connection is made by way of poetic conventions distin- 
guishing the ainos from epic. One of these conventions is a set of three features 
characterizing the rhetoric of the ainos. Unlike epic, the ainos requires three 
qualifications of its listeners in order to be understood: 


1. The listeners must be sophoi, ‘skilled’ in understanding the message encoded 
in the poetry. That is, they must be mentally qualified. 

2. They must be agathoi, ‘noble’. That is, they must be morally qualified. 

3. They must be philoi, ‘near and dear, to each other and to the one who is tell- 
ing them the ainos. That is, they must be emotionally qualified. Communi- 
cation is achieved through a special sense of community, that is, through 
recognizing “the ties that bind? + 


2$73. Each of these three features of the ainos is made explicit in the song- 
making medium of Pindar, whose songs date back to the first half of the fifth 
century BCE. The medium of Pindar actually refers to itself as ainos.+ 


* Martin 1989:225, 227, 233, 237. 

+ PH 148 = 6§5. See also Nagy 2011¢ $131, citing Schwartz 2003:383, who has shown that the three require- 
ments for understanding the ancient Greek ainos, as I have just summarized them here, are related to a cognate 
set of three requirements for understanding the phraseology that he analyzes in the Zoroastrian texts of the 
ancient Iranian Gathds, especially with reference to the Yasnas 30, 31, and 46 (pp. 383-384). Schwartz has thus 
found comparative evidence indicating that the poetics of the ainos stem from Indo-European prototypes. 

+ PH 148-150 = 6§§5-8. 
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2$74. One of these three features of the ainos is also made explicit in the ai- 
nos narrated by Phoenix, that is, in the ton prosthen ... klea andr6én | héréon, 
‘the glories [Aleos plural] of men of an earlier time, who were heroes’ (at Iliad IX 
524-525, as quoted in Text B). When it comes to the emotional qualifications 
required for understanding the ainos spoken by Phoenix, we have already seen 
that the speaker refers to his listeners as philoi, ‘near and dear’ to him (IX 528). 
So the emotional requirements of the ainos are made quite explicit. By contrast, 
when it comes to the moral requirements for understanding the ainos, they are 
merely implicit in the word philoi. The moral message as encoded in his ainos 
becomes explicit only at a later point, once the outcome of the master Narrative 
is clarified. That point is reached when Patroklos is killed while fighting for his 
comrades. It is only then that Achilles, for whom the story about the anger of 
Meleagros was intended, ultimately recognizes the moral message of that story. 

2$75. This kind of recognition, to borrow from the wording used in the lyric 
poetry of Pindar, shows that the listener has become sophos, ‘skilled; in under- 
standing the message encoded in the ainos. In the story told by Phoenix, that 
message is conveyed by the figure of Kleopatra, who is nearest and dearest to 
Meleagros in that hero's ascending scale of affection. In the logic of the embed- 
ded narrative, that figure promotes the moral principle of fighting for one’s 
comrades, just as the figure of Patroklos, who is nearest and dearest to Achilles, 
promotes the same principle in the logic of the master Narrative. 

2§76. Patroklos not only promotes that principle: he exemplifies it through 
his own epic actions, thereby forfeiting his life. Then, responding to the lesson 
learned from the death of Patroklos, Achilles will express his willingness to for- 
feit his own life in order to avenge the death of Patroklos (Iliad XVIII 90-126). 
Thus Achilles will be justifying the principle for which Patroklos had died, this 
principle of klea andron. 


Platos Reading of the liad 


2§77. Plato, who lived in the fourth century BCE, shows his understanding of 
this moral principle as developed in the master Narrative of the Iliad: in Plato's 
Apology of Socrates (28c-d), we see a paraphrase of the relevant verses of the 
Iliad (XVIII 90-104), along with some quotations of the original wording. Like- 
wise in Plato's Symposium (179e-180a), we see a second paraphrase of the same 
verses. In the case of that second paraphrase, however, the choice made by Achil- 
les to forfeit his life in order to avenge the death of Patroklos appears to be con- 
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flated with another choice that faces the hero. At an earlier point in the Iliad, in 
the context of the so-called Embassy Scene where Achilles is speaking to Phoe- 
nix and the other delegates (IX 410-416), he says that he must decide between 
two kéres or ‘fated ways’ (IX 411): either he dies at a ripe old age after a safe nos- 
tos, ‘homecoming; to his homeland Phthia or he dies young on the battlefield in 
Troy—and thereby wins for himself a kleos, ‘glory; that will last forever (IX 413). 
This is the passage I first quoted in Hour o Text F and in Hour 1 Text A. 

2$78. Plato’s apparent conflation of two choices facing Achilles turns out to 
be justified: the two choices are in fact one choice. In the Embassy Scene of the 
Iliad, when Achilles says he must choose between two kéres or ‘fated ways’ (IX 
411), either a nostos, “homecoming; or a kleos, ‘glory; that will last forever (IX 
413), he is actually not yet ready to make his choice: the two alternative fates 
have simply been foretold for him by his mother, the goddess Thetis (IX 410- 
411). Later on, after Patroklos has been killed, Achilles is facing the same choice, 
but by now he has made his decision. He says that there cannot be a homecom- 
ing for him (nostein XVIII 90) because he must kill Hector in order to avenge 
the death of Patroklos, and, once he kills Hector, his own death in battle will 
become a certainty (XVIII 90-93), just as his mother had foretold—and as she 
now foretells again (XVIII 96-97). By choosing to kill Hector, Achilles chooses 
to die young on the battlefield, and he refers to this death as his inevitable kér, or 
‘fated way (XVIII 115). As his compensation, however, he will now win kleos, 
‘glory; for himself (XVIII 121). 


The Epic Choice of Achilles 


2$79. So, ultimately, Achilles decides to choose kleos over life itself. Earlier on, 
however, when the choice is first formulated in the Embassy Scene, it is not yet 
clear which of the two kéres or ‘fated ways’ (IX 411), will be chosen by the hero— 
whether it will be a nostos, “homecoming; or the kleos, ‘glory, that will last for- 
ever (IX 413). The hero is saying that he loves life more than any property he can 
win for himself by fighting in Troy, and such property is defined in terms of 
raiding cattle in particular and acquiring wealth in general (IX 401-408). Still 
earlier, in the so-called Quarrel Scene at the very start of the epic, in Iliad I, such 
property is defined in terms of the women as well as the cattle and the general 
wealth that the hero has already acquired in the course of raiding the territories 
of Aeolic-speaking Greeks in the vicinity of Troy. 

2§8o. I add here that the word Aeolic refers to the Greek dialect spoken on 
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the island of Lesbos and the facing mainland of Asia Minor, as well as the dia- 
lect spoken in Thessaly, the homeland of Achilles. Thessaly is on the Euro- 
pean side of the Aegean Sea. As we will see, the European provenance of Aeolic 
Achilles is politicized in the poetic traditions about this hero. 

2§81. At the start of the Iliad, the hero’ sense of timé, ‘honor; is simply a 
function of all the property he has acquired. The prime example is Briseis, a 
woman whom Achilles captured in one of his raiding expeditions in the territo- 
ries of the Aeolic-speaking Greeks of Asia Minor. (In using this geographical 
term, I include the offshore island of Lesbos.) In the Quarrel Scene at the begin- 
ning of the Iliad, when Briseis is forcibly taken from Achilles by Agamemnon, 
she is treated merely as a war-prize, a trophy, and the hero's loss is seen as a loss 
of property. And yet, though the hero’s honor is expressed exclusively in terms 
of property in the Quarrel Scene of Iliad I, things have changed by the time 
Achilles speaks to Phoenix in the Embassy Scene of Iliad IX. By then, Achilles 
has rethought the loss of Briseis. By now this loss has become the loss of a per- 
sonal relationship, and Achilles even says he loves Briseis as he would love a 
wife (IX 340-343). I will have more to say about this in Hour 8. 

2§82. Here I must return to the story told by the old man Phoenix to the 
young man Achilles about the hero Meleagros and his wife, Kleopatra (Iliad IX 
527-599). I highlight again the fact that the old man refers to his story as ton 
prosthen ...klea andron | héroon, the ‘glories of men of an earlier time, who 
were heroes’ (IX 524-525). This story about Meleagros, a hero who seems at first 
to love his wife more than he loves his own comrades, will now take on a special 
meaning for the hero of the master Narrative that is the Iliad. 

2§83. But vital questions remain: does Achilles love his would-be wife more 
than he loves his comrades—or even more than life itself? Here is where the 
name of the wife of Meleagros, Kleopatra, becomes essential. As we have seen, 
the meaning of Kleopatra is parallel to the meaning of Patrokleés, the name of 
the one person who means more to Achilles than anyone else in the whole 
world. After Patroklos is killed, this hero is recognized as the one single person 
who was nearest and dearest to Achilles. After the death of Patroklos, Achilles 
can now say that all along he has valued Patroklos as much as he has valued his 
own life (XVII 80-82). 

2§84. So the hero Ajax misses the point when he accuses Achilles of loving 
Briseis more than he loves his comrades (IX 622-638). Achilles loves his would- 
be wife the same way that Meleagros loves Kleopatra, but there is a deeper 
meaning to be found in that hero's love for Kleopatra, and that deeper meaning 
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has to do with the relevance of the name of Kleopatra to Achilles. What Achilles 
loves more than anything else in the whole world is what the name of Kleopatra 
means to Meleagros—and what the name of his own nearest and dearest com- 
rade, Patroklos, means to him. That is because these two names Patrokleés / 
Kleopatra both mean ‘the one who has the glory [kleos] of the ancestors [pa- 
teres], and, as I have argued, both these names amount to a periphrasis of the 
expression ton prosthen ... klea andrén | hérdon, ‘the glories [kleos plural] of 
men of an earlier time who were heroes’ (IX 524-525). 

2§85. Just as Patroklos made the epic choice of loving his comrades more 
than life itself, actually giving up his life for them, so also Achilles will now 
make the epic choice of giving up his own life for his comrade Patroklos—and 
for the meaning of Patroklos. The meaning of the name of Patroklos, ‘the one 
who has the glory [Aleos] of the ancestors [pateres]’, recapitulates the epic choice 
of Achilles, who ultimately opts for kleos over life itself. That is why, as we will 
see in Hour 4, the epic kleos chosen by Achilles must be aphthiton, ‘imperish- 
able’ forever (IX 413): the kleos of Achilles must not ever lose its divine vitality. 


HOUR 3 


Achilles and the 


Poetics of Lament 


The Meaning of Akhos and Penthos 


3$1. There are two key words for this hour, akhos and penthos, and the meaning 
of both words is ‘grief, sorrow; public expression of grief, sorrow, by way of lam- 
entation or keening’ 


A Man of Constant Sorrow 


3$2. The word akhos is connected with the name of Achilles in the Iliad. And 
the meaning of the word akhos, which conveys intense grief, sorrow, and pain, 
is connected with a central theme that is linked with Achilles in the Homeric 
Iliad: Achilles is a man of constant sorrow. I have used this phrase once before, 
in Hour 1, in relation to the title of a traditional American folk song. I am think- 
ing now also of an expression in Isaiah 53:3 as translated in the King James Bible: 
“a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief”? One of my major research proj- 
ects over the years has been the study of this central theme of grief and sorrow 
as experienced by Achilles and by his people, the Achaeans. Essential for such a 
study are the principal words that express all that grief and sorrow, namely, 
akhos and its synonym penthos. We can see this theme of grief and sorrow al- 
ready at the very beginning of the Iliad: 


Hour 3 TEXTA 
| gg Lhus he [= Agamemnon] spoke. And the son of Peleus [= Achil- 
les] felt grief [akhos], and the heart | 
vided |,,, 
the others get up and scatter while he kills the son of Atreus [= Ag- 


within his shaggy chest was di- 


189 


whether to draw the sharp sword at his thigh |,,, and make 


191 
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amemnon], |,,, or whether to check his anger [kholos] and restrain his 


192 


heart [thimos]. 


Iliad 1 188-192* 


3§3. So Achilles experiences akhos right away, and the grief, sorrow, and pain 
of this akhos modulates right away into kholos, anger. 


Achilles and Penthesileia the Amazon 


3§4. Just as the word akhos is connected with the name of Achilles, its synonym 
penthos is connected with the name of an Amazon called Penthesileia. The story 
of Penthesileia the Amazon is preserved in an ancient plot summary by Proclus 
of a lost epic, the Aithiopis, or ‘Song of the Ethiopians; attributed to Arctinus of 
Miletus, which belonged to a body of epic poetry known in the ancient world as 
the epic Cycle: 


Hour 3 TEXT B 


|,, The Amazon Penthesileia arrives, | ,, as an ally of the Trojans. She is 
the daughter of Arés and Thracian |,, by birth. In the middle of her 
aristeia [= greatest epic moments], Achilles kills her and the Trojans 
|,, arrange for her funeral. And Achilles kills Thersites, who reviled | ,, 
him with abusive words for conceiving a passionate love for Penthesil- 
eia, |,, so he said. 


Plot summary by Proclus of the Aithiopis by Arctinus of Miletus p. 105 lines 22-26+ 


What we read here in this ancient plot summary is all that we have left, un- 
fortunately, about Penthesileia the Amazon. 
35. We must ponder a basic question about the plot of this lost epic, the 


* | gg QS gato: Hnreiw 8 a&xos yéever, ev S€ of Hop |isg TTHOETow actovwe dudvotya pepunpi€er, 
loo) 8 YE Pdoryavov 6€d EpveTdpEvos Tapa pNpod |,., TOdS pev dvacTHoeLer, 6 8 Arpeldyv evapilor, 


| = a 2 > , if 6 , 
192 NE XKOAOV TAVOELEV EPYTUG ELE TE VULLOV. 


191 


+ |,, Aualov MerOecireva rapayiveras |,, Tpwot cvppayyjoovoa, Apews uev Ovydtnp, Opdaooa bé 
TO |,, yYevos: Kal Krelver adTHY dprrredovoay Axhrevs, of bé Tpdes |,, avTHV Odrrovar. Kat Axidheds 
Oepoirny dvaipe howopyGeis |,, Tpds adTod Kal dvedirHels Tov emt 7H MerPeordeLa |,, \eydmevov 
épora. 

+An English-language translation of the entire ancient plot summary of the Aithiopis in available in the on- 
line Sourcebook (chs.harvard.edu). 
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Aithiopis, as retold by Proclus in his plot summary. The question is this: when 
Thersites says that Achilles is in love with the Amazon Penthesileia, why is 
Achilles angry enough to kill him? My answer is this: it would seem that Achil- 
les is in a state of denial about having fallen in love with the beautiful and pow- 
erful Amazon whom he has just killed. 

386. As we know from the narrative about Thersites in Iliad II, we are dealing 
here with a character who understands the truth about heroes, even though he 
retells that truth in a distorted and offensive way that makes the offended he- 
roes want to kill him. A close reading of the Thersites narrative in Iliad II shows 
that there is a kernel of truth in what he says about Agamemnon and Achilles 
when he speaks in public about the big quarrel between those two heroes.* 
Thersites is lucky to escape with his life for what he says here in the Iliad, but his 
luck finally runs out in the Aithiopis. 

387. We know that Thersites was on to something when he mocked Achilles 
for falling in love with Penthesileia. We know this from the evidence of ancient 
vase paintings, dating from the sixth and fifth centuries, where we see depic- 
tions of the actual moment when Achilles kills the beautiful Amazon. I cite 
two vase paintings, showing the killing of the Amazon Penthesileia by Achil- 
les: http://www.britishmuseum.org/explore/highlights/highlight_objects/gr/ 
b/black-figured_wine_jar.aspx (late sixth century); and _ http://commons. 
wikimedia.org/wiki/File: Akhilleus_Penthesileia_Staaliche_Antikensammlungen 
_2688.jpg (mid-fifth century). 

388. These evocative paintings, which show the eye contact between Achilles 
and Penthesileia at the precise moment when he plunges his weapon into her 
beautiful body, convey a remarkable convergence of themes linked with death 
and sex—and we will observe many other examples of such convergence as we 
proceed in our readings from ancient Greek song culture. Coming up, in Hour 
5, is an example from the lyric songs of Sappho, Song 31. 

389. A big question remains: why would Achilles fall in love with the Ama- 
zon Penthesileia in particular? A key to the answer is the name of this Amazon, 
Penthesileia, which means ‘she who has penthos for the people [Idos]: This name 
is a perfect parallel to the name of Achilles, the full form of which can be recon- 
structed linguistically as *Akhi-Idos and which is understood in the specialized 
language of Homeric poetry to mean ‘he who has akhos for the people [laos]*+ 
Not only the names of these epic characters but even the characters themselves 
are beautifully matched. When Achilles and Penthesileia are engaged in mortal 


* BA 259-264 = 14$$10-14. 
+ This reconstruction is explained in BA 94-117 = 6§$1-30 and in HTL 131-137. 
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combat, as they are represented in the vase paintings, their eyes meet at the pre- 
cise moment when he kills her. And what Achilles sees in Penthesileia is a female 
reflection of his male self. All along, Penthesileia has been his other self in the 
feminine gender, as even her name shows, and now he has killed her. The death 
of Penthesileia thus becomes a source of grief, sorrow, and overwhelming sad- 
ness for Achilles, this man of constant sorrow. Both these epic names—and the 
epic characters that are tied to them—have to do with themes of lament, as sig- 
naled by the words akhos and penthos. Both these words point to the ‘grief’ or 
‘sorrow’ or ‘sadness’ of lament. 


The Essentials of Singing Laments 


3$10. How, then, is ‘grief’ or ‘sorrow’ or ‘sadness’ expressed by lament? It is by 
crying and singing at the same time. When people like you and me cry, we just 
cry. When people in a song culture cry, they lament. That is, they sing while 
they cry, they cry while they sing, and this kind of singing is crying; this kind of 
crying is singing. The physical aspects of crying are all integrated into the sing- 
ing: the flow of tears, the choking of the voice, the convulsions of the body, and 
so on, are all part of the singing. 

3$u1. Anthropologists have collected many examples of laments that are sung 
and cried by persons in the depths of real grief. I could illustrate here by way of 
citing performances in Modern Greek contexts. There has been a great deal of 
ethnographic research on laments in Modern Greek song culture. A particu- 
larly useful work that surveys the vast evidence is the book of Margaret Alexiou, 
The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition.* But I choose here instead to focus on a 
lament in the context of a historically unrelated song culture. In doing so, I am 
engaging in typological comparison, which is a kind of comparative method 
that has to do with the study of parallelisms between structures as structures 
pure and simple, without any presuppositions. Such a mode of comparison is 
especially useful in fields like linguistics: comparing parallel structures in lan- 
guages—even if the given languages are unrelated to each other—is a proven 
way of enhancing one’s overall understanding of the linguistic structures being 
compared. 

3$12. The lament I have in mind is a northern Hungarian lament, sung—and 
cried—by an old woman who was mourning two adult sons, both of whom 


* Alexiou 1974; the second edition (2002) features an important new introduction by Yatromanolakis and 
Roilos. 
+ On the concept of typological parallels, see EH $4, with bibliography. 
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were evidently killed in war. The recording of the lament was initiated many 


years ago by Zoltan Kodaly, himself a Hungarian. Kodaly was not only a cele- 


brated composer (my late father, a pianist, was one of his pupils) but also a re- 


spected ethnographer and ethnomusicologist who studied the song cultures of 


Eastern Europe and elsewhere. He arranged for the “live” recordings of a wide 


variety of folk performances (between 1934 and 1940), including laments. What 


I transcribe here is a part of the lament I have chosen:* 


ol 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 


. jaj jaj énnekem banatos 
anyanak! 

. jaj jaj jaj jaj, jaj jaj jaj, Gézikam! 

. Elraboltak a fiam télem 

. Gézikam, Gézikam! 

. Hun vagy édes fiam? 

. Draga gyerekem! 


07. jaj jaj jaj jaj jay jaj! 


08 


. jaj minden szentek napja 

. ugy jarkalok a sirok kézt, 

. hogy nem tanalom a sirodat 

. Gézikam édes fiam 

. Gézikam Dezsékém 

. Dezsdkém édes fiam 

. draga gyerekeim! 

. Hun vagytok, merre vagytok? 
. jaj de szerencsétlen anya 


vagyok! 


17. A gyerekeim elsodrédtak télem 


18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


messze a vihar. 

Nem tanalom, nem tandlom, 
jaj nekem, jaj nekem! 

Itthon vagyok evvel a banatos 
szivi apatokval, 

akinek minden héten kiszedik a 


vérit. 


jaj jaj for me, sorrowful mother! 


jaj jaj jaj jaj, jaj jaj jaj, my little Géza! 
They robbed my son from me. 

my little Géza! my little Géza! 
where are you, my sweet son? 

my dear child 

jaj jaj ja jaj ja jaj 

jaj, every saint's day, 

how I wander among the graves 
—but I can't find your grave. 

my little Géza, my sweet son 

my little Géza, my little Dezsé 

my little Dezs6, my sweet son 

my dear children 

where are you, where are you headed? 


jaj, how luckless a mother I am 


My children have been swept away, far 
away, by the storm. 

I can’t find them, I can’t find them. 

jaj for me, jaj for me 

Tm here at home with this father of 
yours with the sad heart. 

Every week they rip out his veins 


*The wording I have quoted is on Side 1 Section 12 of the vinyl record distributed by Qualiton Production in 
1964. It is transcribed by Henry Bayerle. For general information about the collecting of Hungarian laments, see 
http://www.zti.hu/folkmusic/folk_music_research_workshop.htm¢cata. 
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22. Jaj jaj jaj, olyan kinosan néz 
szegény! 

23. Jaj jaj jaj jaj jaj jaj nekem 

24. Hova legyek, mit csinaljak? 

25. Kiho forduljak panaszra? 

26. Ki segit rajtam, ki vigasztal 
engem? 

27. Kiad nekem egy darabka 
kenyeret 

28. édes fiaim énnekem? 

29. jaj... 

30. jaj, hova legyek, mit csinaljak? 


31. jaj, kihé menjek? 

32. Kihé menjek panaszra, édes 
fiaim, draga gyerekeim? 

33. Nincs aki azt mondana nekem, 

34. hogy édesanyam de szeretlek! 

35. Gézikam draga gyerekem, 

36. aki Glelt-csékolt minden 
pillanatban engem. 


37. Anyukam, nem tehetek rola, 


38. de nagyon-nagyon szeretlek! 


jaj jaj jaj, he looks so tortured 


Jaj jaj jaj jaj jaj jaj for me 

where am I headed, what am I to do? 

where shall I turn for consolation? 

who will help me, who will comfort 
me? 

who will give to me a little piece of 
bread, 

my sweet sons, to me? 

Jaj... 

jaj, where am I headed, what am I to 
do? 

jaj, where am I to go? 

where shall I turn for consolation, my 
sweet sons, my dear children? 

There is nobody who would say to me, 

My sweet mother, how I love you! 

My little Géza, my dear child, 

who hugged and kissed me every 
moment. 

My dear little mother [= “mommy”], I 
cant help it, 


but I love you very very much. 


Pondering the words of this lament, I note here especially the many ways in 
which the lamenting woman expresses her feelings of losing control and order. 
A sense of disorientation sets in, especially at lines 18 and following, and this 
disorientation leads to a time warp: at lines 32 and following, the lamenting 
woman's memories modulate from the present to the distant past; she returns to 
a time when she is still a young mother taking care of her loving child. Her la- 
menting words picture the child as he is kissing her, trying to comfort her, and 
the child’s words are quoted directly: I am so sorry, ‘Mommy; I can't help it, 
I didn’t mean to hurt you. The incapacitation caused by death is all-pervasive 
here. Earlier, at lines 20-21, the father, too, is pictured as incapacitated by grief, 
as if all his blood had been forcibly drained from his body. 

3913. It is a well-known fact, learned from ethnographic research on laments, 
that such sad songs centering on the death of loved ones can modulate into love 
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songs.* The converse also happens: love songs can modulate into laments, espe- 
cially in the case of love songs that center not only on lovers who are lost or 
dead but also on the loss or death of love itself. Just as laments express sorrow 
and love together in the course of mourning the death of a loved one, so also 
love songs can readily express the same two emotions of sorrow and love to- 
gether. And why should a traditional love song be sad? The reason is that most 
traditional love songs are preoccupied with the theme of unrequited love. And, 
in most song cultures, love songs about unrequited love are felt to be deeply 
erotic. 

3§14. Below is an example of such a song. It is a Hungarian love song, from 
the region of Transylvania, and the name of the love song is Szerelem, which 
means ‘love. This song was used by the director of the film The English Patient 
(1996), both at the beginning of the film and also in the course of the action in 
the film, as for example in an intensely erotic love scene when the Hungarian 
character plays on an old “phonograph” machine a vinyl record of this love 
song. Here are the words of the first two stanzas: 


Szerelem, szerelem, O, love love 

atkozott gyétrelem, accursed torture 

mért nem viragoztal why did you not blossom 

minden fatetején? on every treetop? 

Minden fa tetején, On the top of every tree, 

didfa levelén. on the leaf of a walnut tree, 

ugy szakisztott volna so it would have been plucked by 

minden leany s legény. every maiden and unmarried young 
man. 


When we listen to this song, we hear an example of stylized crying. That is to 
say, the singer is not really crying, since the crying is stylized. 

3$15. In most traditional song cultures, including Greek song culture, la- 
ments and love songs are performed primarily by women, and many of the for- 
mal gestures of lament are specific to women. The performance of songs by 
women is a most important matter in ancient Greek song culture. And it is a 
most important matter to consider right now, as we study the Homeric Iliad, 
since the traditions of such performances pervade the Iliad. And I argue that 


* Nagy 2010b:34. 
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Homeric poetry needs to be rethought in the light of the women’s song tradi- 
tions that pervade it. 


A Conventional Gesture in Women’s Laments 


3§16. A moment ago, I mentioned formal gestures of lament that are specific to 
women. Now I point to an example of such a gesture in the singing of ancient 
Greek laments: women conventionally let down their hair while lamenting. This 
spontaneous but traditional gesture is an expression of loss of control and order 
in one’s personal life. There are also other spontaneous but traditional ways of 
expressing loss of control and order, such as tearing one’ hair, scratching one’s 
cheeks, ripping one’s fine clothing. 

3$17. In the case of letting down the hair, this ritual gesture is normally pre- 
ceded by the equally spontaneous but traditional ritual gesture of ripping off the 
veil that holds the hair together and keeps it composed. 

3$18. Here I repeat, from the Introduction to the book, my working defini- 
tion of ritual and myth. Ritual is doing things and saying things in a way that is 
considered sacred. Myth is saying things in a way that is also considered sacred. 
So ritual frames myth. 

3$19. Once the veil is torn off, the hair gets let down and becomes completely 
undone. A spectacular example is the scene in Iliad XXII when the wife of 
Hector, Andromache, rips off her veil, which is the most elaborate headdress 
to be found in Homeric poetry, before she starts to sing a lament over the death 
of her husband. By ripping off this veil, Andromache is letting down her beauti- 
ful curly hair, violently undoing it. In effect, the Homeric narration here pres- 
ents to the mind’s eye the complete undoing of a woman’s composure. Andro- 
mache will perform her lament, crying and singing, with her hair completely 
undone: 


Hour 3 TEXT C 


| 460 She [= Andromache] rushed out of the palace, same as a maenad 
[mainas],* | 
with her. | 
riors, | ,,, she stood on the wall, looking around, and then she noticed 
There he was, being dragged right in front of the city. The 


,o, With heart throbbing. And her attending women went 


46. Dut when she reached the tower and the crowd of war- 


him. | 


464 


*T will have more to say about maenads in what follows. 
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swift chariot team of horses was | ,,. dragging him, far from her car- 


465 
ing thoughts, back toward the hollow ships of the Achaeans. | ,,, Over 
her eyes a dark night spread its cover, | ,, and she fell backward, gasp- 
ing out her life’s breath [psiikhé]. | ,,, She threw far from her head the 
splendid adornments that bound her hair | ,,.—her frontlet [ampux], 


her snood [kekruphalos], her plaited headband [anadesmé], | ,_, and, 


470 
to top it all, the veil [krédemnon] that had been given to her by golden 
Aphrodite | ,,, on that day when Hector, the one with the waving plume 
on his helmet, took her by the hand and led her | ,., 


of Eétion, and he gave countless courtship presents. | 


out from the palace 
Crowding 


473 


around her stood her husband's sisters and his brothers’ wives, | ,,, and 


they were holding her up. She was barely breathing, to the point of dy- 
ing. |,,; But when she recovered her breathing and her life's breath 
gathered in her heart, | ,., she started to sing a lament in the midst of 
the Trojan women. 


Iliad XXII 460-476* 


3820. In the verses that follow, the beautiful song of lament sung by Andro- 
mache is quoted in full by the master Narrator (XXII 477-514). To appreciate 
this lament in context, we need to understand the scene of dishevelment that 
leads up to it, which I have studied at length in an article. Here is an abridged 
version of what I say about it there:+ 


When Andromache suddenly sees the corpse of Hector, dragged be- 
hind the chariot of Achilles, she falls into a swoon (XXII 466-467) 
while at the same time tearing off her elaborate krédemnon, ‘veil’ (XXII 
468-470). In this passionate moment, as her eyes are just about to be- 
hold the dreaded sight of her husband’s corpse, she is described as 
looking ‘just like a maenad’ (mainadi isé XXII 460). Earlier in the Iliad, 
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in an analogous context, Andromache is pictured as ‘looking like a 
woman possessed’ (mainomenéi eikuia V1 389) as she rushes toward the 
walls of Troy to see for herself the fate of the Trojans on the battlefield. 

In this dramatic context, I draw attention to the evocative word 
krédemnon, ‘veil’ (XXII 470). It refers to the overall ornamental hair- 
binding that holds together three separate kinds of ornamental hair- 
binding that serve to keep Andromache’ hair in place, under control 
(XXII 469).* When Andromache violently tears off from her head this 
most elaborate veil, causing her hair to come completely undone, she is 
ritually miming her complete loss of control over her own fate as linked 
with the fate of her husband: we see here a ritually eroticized gesture 
that expresses her extreme sexual vulnerability as linked with the vio- 
lent death and disfiguration of her husband. For Andromache to do 
violence to her own krédemnon is to express the anticipated violence of 
her future sexual humiliation at the hands of the enemy. Pointedly, the 
goddess Aphrodite herself had given this kredemnon to Andromache 
on her wedding day (XXII 470-471). 

Such explicit association of the krédemnon with Aphrodite reveals 
its erotic properties. The undoing of a woman's hair, caused by the un- 
doing of her kredemnon, produces what I will call an Aphrodisiac effect. 
So long as a woman's krédemnon is in place, her sexuality is under con- 
trol just as her hair is under control. When the krédemnon is out of 
place, however, her sexuality threatens to get out of control. 


3§21. The lament that is sung by Andromache when she sees the corpse of 
Hector dragged behind the speeding chariot of Achilles is arguably the most 
artistic and elaborate of all the laments quoted in the Iliad (XXII 477-514). It is 
also the most lengthy of all Homeric laments. Later, toward the end of the Iliad, 
Andromache sings a lament at the funeral of Hector in Troy, and this lament 
too is quoted in full by the master Narrator (XXIV 725-745). And earlier, when 
Andromache speaks to her husband for the last time in a tearful farewell scene, 


*The three separate terms for ornamental hair-bindings here are ampux, ‘frontlet, kekruphalos, ‘snood, and 
anadesmé, ‘headband’ (Iliad XXII 469); the overall hair-binding or ‘headdress’ that keeps it all in place is the 
krédemnon (XXII 470). Similarly, Varro (On the Latin Language 5.130) speaks of three separate terms for or- 
namental hair-bindings traditionally used by Roman matrons: /anea, ‘woolen ribbon, reticulum, ‘net-cap or 
‘snood, and capital, ‘headband. To these three words Varro (7.44) adds a fourth, tutulus (derived from the adjec- 
tive tutus, ‘providing safety’), which seems to be an overall term for the generic veil worn by brides and Vestal 
Virgins as well as matrons. 
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her words correspond formally to the words of a lament that could have been 
sung, with adjustments, at the funeral of Hector, and these words too are quoted 
in full by the master Narrator (VI 407-439). 

3§22. I need to say one more thing right now about the first of the three la- 
ments performed by Andromache: in this first lament, Andromache is singing 
and crying over the death of her husband, Hector, even before he dies. In this 
case, her lament is an act of premonition. 


A Typological Comparison of Laments 


3$23. I offer here a typological parallel to Andromache’ first lament as an act of 
premonition.* It comes from the Korean film Ch'unhyang (2000), which is based 
on a traditional Korean pansori narrative about a righteous young woman 
named Ch’unhyang, who is of low social status but high moral principles. 

3§24. In one scene from this narrative, the young woman breaks out in la- 
ment when she absorbs the sad news of a terrible fate that awaits her. In this 
scene, the secret, high-ranking husband of Chunhyang announces that he will 
abandon her, though only for a while, he claims. The reaction of Chunhyang is 
instantaneous grief. Her sorrow is mixed with feelings of love for her husband, 
and with feelings of fear and anger that she will lose him forever. She bursts into 
a lament, accompanied by ritual gestures, such as the violent tearing of her 
clothes, which is a ritual premonition of the violence she will endure because of 
her low social rank, now that her secret husband is leaving her. This violent 
tearing of clothes dramatizes her sexual vulnerability in the uncertain future 
that now awaits her. In the plot of the Chunhyang narrative, that vulnerability 
will turn out to be a grim reality for this abandoned woman, whose low social 
status makes her the tragic victim of predatory men of high social status. Her 
lament is a premonition that anticipates this reality, as she keeps on crying and 
singing. And the master Narrator quotes the lament of Ch’unhyang as she cries 
and sings. This way, by quoting the lament of Chunhyang, the Narrator per- 
forms his own stylized crying and singing, which is more artistic than the la- 
ment of Chunhyang. When Chunhyang is lamenting, her crying and singing 
are more natural, not as musical as the stylized crying and singing of the master 
Narrator, and her lament echoes in a kind of delayed reaction the singing of her 


*On the concept of typological parallels, see again EH $4, with bibliography. 
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lament as performed by the master Narrator. In the middle of her lament, the 
macro-Narrative of the film shows flashbacks to happy moments in the past 
when Clunhyang is seen making love to her secret husband. These erotic flash- 
backs have the effect of intensifying the sorrow of Chunhyang as she thinks 
back to those happy moments in the past that preceded her excruciating pain 
and suffering in the present. And, conversely, her sorrow intensifies the eroti- 
cism of these flashbacks. 

3§25. The macro-Narrative of the film Ch’'unhyang actually shows the master 
Narrator in action. The camera shows him performing before a large audience 
representing a broad cross-section of ages and social status. The master Narra- 
tor is telling about the excruciating pain and suffering inflicted on Ch'unhyang 
by her high-ranking tormentor, a magistrate who seeks to alienate her affec- 
tions from her absent husband. The earlier lament of premonition sung by 
Chunhyang, accompanied by acts of ritual self-degradation like the ripping of 
her fine clothing, now becomes a lament of actuality, where she cries and sings 
over the excruciating pain that is being inflicted on her. And the lament that 
she sings while she is being tortured is quoted by the master Narrator himself, 
whose stylized crying and singing is foregrounded against the background of 
the natural crying and singing of Ch'unhyang as she endures the pain inflicted 
on her. Her crying and singing are echoing the stylized crying and singing of 
the master Narrator who is quoting her sad song. We see here a typological par- 
allel to the laments of Andromache in the Homeric Iliad. 


The First Lament of Andromache 


3§26. With this comparison in place, I will now analyze the first of the three la- 
ments of Andromache in the Iliad. I quote only a part of this lament, when we 
see Andromache singing and crying over the death of her husband, Hector, 
even before he dies. As I said before, her lament is an act of premonition: 


Hour 3 TExT D 


| 40, What's gotten into you [Hector]—some kind of superhuman force 
[daimon]? Your own power [menos] is going to make you perish [phthi- 
n-ein]. You are not showing pity, | ,,, not thinking of your disconnected 
[népiakhos] son, and not thinking of me, deprived as I am of good for- 


tune. I will soon become a widow, | ,,, your widow, since you will soon 


409 
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be killed by the Achaeans. | 
better for me, | 


They will all rush at you. It would be 


410 


au if I should lose you, to lie dead and be covered over 


by the earth, since there will no longer | ,,, be anything left to comfort 


412 


me when you have met your fate. |,,, I will have nothing but sor- 


413 
rows [akhos plural]. I have neither a father nor a queen mother now. 
My father was killed by radiant Achilles |,,, when that one de- 
stroyed the beautifully flourishing city of the Cilicians, | ,,,; Thebe, with 
its lofty gates. So he [= Achilles] killed Eétion, |, but he did not strip 


him of his armor—at least he had that much decency in his heart 


| 414 


[thimos]—| ,,,and he honored him with the ritual of cremation, burn- 


ing him together with his armor. | ,,, Then he heaped up a tomb [séma] 


419 


for him, and elm trees were generated [phuteuein] around it | ,,, by for- 


420 
est nymphs who are daughters of Zeus, holder of the aegis. | ,,, I had 
seven brothers in my father’s house, | ,,, but on the same day they all 
For they were all killed by 


while they were guarding 


422 


went down into the house of Hadés. | ,., 


Achilles, swift of foot, the radiant one, | ,,, 
their ranging cattle and their bright-fleeced sheep. | ,,. My mother— 


425 
her who had been queen of all the land under the wooded moun- 


tain Plakos— | ,,, he [= Achilles] brought here along with the captured 


426 
treasures, | ,,, and freed her for the price of an untold amount of prop- 


erty, | ,,, but then, in the house of your father [= Priam], she was shot 


428 


down by Artemis, shooter of arrows. |,,, Oh, Hector, you who are 


429 


to me a father, a queen mother, |,,, a brother, and a husband in his 


430 


prime—| ,,, please, have pity on me; stay here at the fortifications; | 


don't make your child an orphan, and your wife a widow. 


432 


Iliad V1 407-432* 
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3827. As we see in these words of Andromache’s lament, the word akhos, 
‘grief, sorrow, at verse 413 is used to express the performance, the singing, of 
lament. 

3§28. In the course of lamenting her sorrows, Andromache makes special 
mention of the death of her father, whose name is Eétion—as we know from 
another context that we will consider shortly. From what Andromache says, it is 
clear that her father would rank highest in her ascending scale of affection—if 
he were alive. But her father is dead, and so too are her seven brothers and her 
mother. All Andromache has left is her husband, Hector, who is now the en- 
tirety of her ascending scale of affections. Hector has become for Andromache 
her father, brothers, and mother, as well as her husband. In effect, Andromache 
is telling Hector: you're my everything. 


What Achilles Sang 


329. The death of Eétion, Andromache’s father, who would have ranked high- 
est in Andromache’s ascending scale of affection, deepens the irony in a passage 
we saw earlier. Here I repeat only the relevant verses of that passage: 


Hour 3 TEXT E = Howr 2 TExT D 


|,g; Lhe two of them reached the shelters and the ships of the Myrmi- 
dons, | ,., and they found Achilles diverting his heart [phrén] as he was 
playing on a clear-sounding lyre [phorminx], | ,,, a beautiful one, of ex- 
quisite workmanship, and its cross-bar was of silver. | ,., It was part of 
the spoils that he had taken when he destroyed the city of Eétion, | 


and he was now diverting his heart [thimos] with it as he was singing 


189 


[aeidein] the glories of men [klea andrén]. |,,, Patroklos was the only 
other person there. He [= Patroklos] sat in silence, facing him [= 
Achilles], |,,, 
ing [aeidein)]. | 


and waiting for the Aeacid [= Achilles] to leave off sing- 
Meanwhile the two of them came in—Odysseus lead- 


192 


ing the way—|,,, and stood before him. Achilles sprang up from his 


seat |,,, with the lyre [phorminx] still in his hand, |,,. and Patroklos, 


194 
when he saw the guests, rose also. 


195 


Iliad 1X 185-195 


3§30. We see Achilles here singing the klea andron, the ‘glories of heroes of 
the past’ (Iliad IX 189)—while accompanying himself on a lyre. And the lyre 
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that he is playing had once belonged to Eétion, the father of Andromache. As 
we have just seen from the words of Andromache, Achilles had killed her father, 
Eétion. And, evidently, Achilles took away as his prize the lyre of Eétion, and 
now he is playing on that lyre as he sings the klea andron, the ‘glories of mer. 
Achilles is strumming the pain of Andromache. I am reminded of the words of 
the song Killing Me Softly (1973), originally sung by Roberta Flack: “Strumming 
my pain with his fingers, singing my life with his words, ..” 

3$31. You have to ask yourself: what was Achilles singing about when he sang 
the klea andron, the ‘glories of heroes of the past’ (Iliad IX 189)? The master 
Narrator of the macro-Narrative does not say. There is no quoting or even para- 
phrasing of the subject of the song sung by Achilles here. But there is a hint 
about that subject, and that hint is embedded in another vitally important 
nearby mention of klea andron in the Iliad. We have already seen it. It happens 
in Text B of Hour 2, when Phoenix is telling the story of the hero Meleagros and 
his wife Kleopatra, and the old man refers to his micro-narrative as ton prosthen 
... klea andrén | héroon, ‘the glories [kleos plural] of men of an earlier time who 
were heroes’ (IX 524-525). And what is the subject of that micro-narrative? 
From the standpoint of Phoenix as the narrator, the subject is the love that a 
hero owes to his comrades. From the standpoint of the master Narrator of the 
macro-Narrative that is the Iliad, however, the subject is nothing less than the 
meaning of Kleopatra herself, of her name, which signals the ‘glories of the an- 
cestors, the ‘glories of heroes of the past. 


The Song of Kleopatra 


3§32. The meaning of Kleopatra, as well as the meaning of the song about Kleo- 
patra as told by Phoenix, is relevant to the very idea of lamentation. Inside the 
song about Kleopatra, that is, inside the klea andrén as performed by Phoenix, 
Kleopatra is actually shown performing a lament, singing it to her husband, 
Meleagros, and her song of lament is actually paraphrased in this song of and 
about Kleopatra (Iliad IX 590-594). In this song, that is, in the klea andron as 
performed by Phoenix (IX 524), we see that Kleopatra has a second name be- 
sides Kleopatra, and that second name is a clear signal of lamentation. That 
second name is Alcyone, and the meaning of that name is transparent. In an- 
cient Greek traditions, as I noted in Hour 2, the alcyon / halcyon is a bird that is 
linked with singing songs of lament, and the Iliad makes this link explicit in re- 
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ferring to the name Alcyone, given to the lamenting Kleopatra by her lamenting 
mother and father: 


Hour 3 TEXT F (PART OF Hour 2 TEXT E) 


| «, She [= Kleopatra] had been given a special name by the father and 
by the queen mother back then [when she was growing up] in the pal- 
ace. |,,, They called her Alcyone, making that a second name for her, 
because her | ,., 
felt by the halcyon bird, known for her many sorrows [penthos]. | .<, 
She [= Marpessa] was crying because she had been seized and carried 


away by the one who has far-reaching power, Phoebus Apollo. 


mother [= Marpessa] was feeling the same pain [oitos] 


Iliad 1X 561-564* 


3$33. Can we say, then, that the klea andron sung by Achilles himself is the 
song of Kleopatra? Yes and no. It is the song of Kleopatra, but it is not only her 
song. It is also the song of Patroklos. As we have seen in Hour 2, the meaning of 
the name of Kleopatra is also the meaning of the name of Patroklos, ‘the one 
who has the glory [kleos] of the ancestors [pateres]; and this meaning recapitu- 
lates the epic choice of Achilles, who ultimately opts for kleos over life itself. The 
name of Kleopatra contains the same elements as the name of Patroklos, only in 
reverse: ‘the one who has the glory [kleos] of the ancestors [pateres]’. 
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HOUR 4 


Achilles as Lyric Hero in the 


Songs of Sappho and Pindar 


The Meaning of Aphthito- 


4$1. The key word for this hour is aphthito- in the sense of ‘imperishable’. By the 
time we reach the end of this hour, we will see that aphthito- can also be in- 
terpreted as ‘unwilting’ in some specialized contexts. We already saw this word 
when we read Text A in Hour 1, when the hero Achilles tells about a prophecy 
made by his divine mother, Thetis: 


| 2 If I stay here and fight at the walls of the city of the Trojans, then 
my safe homecoming [nostos] will be destroyed for me, but I will have a 
glory [kleos] that is imperishable [aphthiton]. 


Iliad 1X 412-413* 


42. Such an idea of a kleos, or poetic ‘glory’ that is aphthiton or ‘imperish- 
able’ forever, can be found not only in epic poetry but also in lyric poetry. For 
example, as we will soon see, the identical expression kleos aphthiton, ‘imper- 
ishable glory, is used in a song of Sappho, who flourished in the late seventh 
and early sixth century BCE. And the same idea of ‘imperishable glory’ is found 
in a song of Pindar, who flourished in the first half of the fifth century BCE. Al- 
though the era of Pindar is more than a century later than the era of Sappho, I 
will start in Text A with the relevant passage from Pindar (Isthmian 8 lines 56- 
62). Then I will move to text B, which is the relevant passage from Sappho (Song 
44, with special reference to kleos aphthiton, ‘imperishable glory, at line 4).t 

*| Shero pév por vdaros, drap «déos &pOurov 


ei pe kK’ athe pevov Tpdwv Tow auguiaxopas, | 
gn le p peyidx open, 


y 
cOTQL. 


+The expression kleos aphthiton, ‘imperishable glory, is also used in a lyric composition of Ibycus (PMG 


413 


$151.47-48), who flourished in the second half of the sixth century BCE. 
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The Imperishable Glory of Achilles in a Song of Pindar 


483. That said, I am ready to focus on a passage that expresses the idea of kleos 
aphthiton, ‘imperishable glory —but without directly using the words kleos and 
aphthiton. The passage I will quote, Text A, is taken from a choral lyric song of 
Pindar. This song is honoring the athletic victory of an aristocrat from the is- 
land state of Aegina. The athlete's name is Kleandros. Besides Kleandros, the 
song also honors his cousin, named Nikokles. And, ultimately, the song honors 
the hero Achilles, whom the aristocrats of Aegina claimed as one of their ances- 
tors.* Here is what the lyric wording says about Achilles: 


Hour 4 TExT A (SEE ALSO Hour o TEXT E) 


|, Even when he [= Achilles] died, the songs did not leave him, | ,, but 
the Maidens of Helicon [= the Muses] stood by his pyre and his fu- 
neral mound, | ,, and, as they stood there, they poured forth a song of 
lamentation [thrénos] that is famed far and wide. | sy And so it was that 
the immortal gods decided | ,, to hand over the man, genuine [esthlos] 
as he was even after he had perished [phthi-n-ein] in death, to the songs 
of the goddesses [= the Muses]. | ,, And this, even now, wins as a prize 
the words of song, as the chariot-team of the Muses starts moving on 
its way | ,, to glorify the memory of Nikokles the boxer. 


Pindar Isthmian 8.56-62+ 


4$4. So the lyric song is saying that Achilles will die in war and will thus stop 
flourishing, that is, he will ‘perish, phthi-n-ein, but the medium that conveys the 
message of death will never perish. This medium is pictured as a choral lyric 
song eternally sung by the Muses as they lament Achilles after he is cut down. 
The lyric song is pictured as a lament that will be transformed by the Muses into 
a song of glory. Although Achilles will personally ‘perish, phthi-n-ein, the song 
about him is destined to have a poetic glory that will never perish. The lyric 
wording here corresponds to the epic wording that we have noted in Iliad IX 


*On the Aiakidai, ‘Aeacids’ = ‘descendants of Aiakos’ (among whom are Achilles and Ajax), as notional an- 
cestors of the aristocratic lineages of the island state of Aegina, see Nagy 2o11a. 

t | «Tov pev ode Pavdv7’ dodat <ér>€urror, |,,dAAG. ot Tapa Te TUpAav Tagor O “EXiKkoveas 7a,pHévor 
|g TTA, ert OpHvev Te TOMVGamor Exeav. |, €0€ Apa Kal dHavdrors, |, €TASV ye COTA kal EOimevov 
y 7 , a ae waer: , y , ( Sane , is 
tuvors Hedy diddpev. |, TO Kal vOV ~éper AOyov, €oovTat Te Moic~atov dpyua Nvixokdéos |,, wvaua 
TVYLGXOV KEAAOHT AL. 

+PH 204-206 = 7§6. 
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413, quoted in Hour 1 Text A, where it is foretold that the poetic kleos, ‘glory’ of 
Achilles will be a-phthi-ton, ‘imperishable; forever.* The Homeric usage of kleos 
in such contexts is parallel to the usage of this same word in the songmaking of 
Pindar, whose words proudly proclaim his mastery of the prestige conferred by 
kleos, or poetic ‘glory’ (as in Nemean 7.61-63).+ 

4§5. I follow up here with a brief exegesis of Text A, the Pindaric passage that 
I quoted just now (Isthmian 8 lines 56—62).¢ 

4§54, According to Pindar’s song, the death of the athlete Nikokles (we do 
not know for sure how he died, but he may have been killed in the Persian War 
of 480 BCE) will not impede the glory that he merited as a victorious boxer: 
rather, the death of this athlete is said to be the key to the continuation of his 
glory, just as the death of Achilles was the key to the extension of the glory of 
heroes into the historical present. 

4§5B. Pindar’s song says that the death of Nikokles, by virtue of his deeds in 
the historical present, will be honored by the same tradition of song that hon- 
ored the death of Achilles by virtue of that hero's deeds in the heroic past. Thus 
the name of Nikokles, Nikoklés, ‘he who has the glory [kleos] of victory [nike]; 
has a meaning that is relevant to the themes of Pindar’s lyric song. 

4§5c. But there is another name in this song that is even more relevant. The 
cousin of Nikokles, whose victory in an athletic event of boxing is highlighted 
in the song, was a young man named Kleandros, who won the athletic event 
of the pankration at the festival of the Isthmia (celebrated at the Isthmus of 
Corinth) and who was the primary recipient of honor in this lyric song of Pin- 
dar. The name of Kleandros, Kleandros, ‘he who has the glories of men [klea 
andron];, is proclaimed as the first word of this whole song of Pindar’s (Isthmian 
8.1). This placement of his name at the very beginning of the song composed in 
his honor is remarkable. In no other victory song of Pindar do we find the name 
of a victor placed in absolute initial position. And the meaning of this name fits 
perfectly the meaning of the expression klea andrén, ‘the glories of men, as we 
have seen it being used in epic: 


*A fuller version of the argument is made in BA 176-177 = 10§§3-4; also in PH 204-206 = 7§6. I disagree 
with what is said by Rodin 2009:296 about the relevant wording of Pindar Isthmian 8.56-60. | especially dis- 
agree with his argument that the kleos of Achilles is restricted to epic. As we will now see, the kleos of Achilles is 
pictured as extending into lyric, including such forms as the victory odes of Pindar. See also Nagy 2007a (“Lyric 
and Greek Myth”) 36. 

+ PH 147 = 693. 

+There is a fuller version of this exegesis in PH 204-206 = 7§§6-7. 
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Hour 4 TEXT B (PART OF Hour 2 TEXT B) 


is , This is how [houtés] we [= I, Phoenix] learned it, the glories [lea] 


of men [andrén] of an earlier time [prosthen], | ,,, who were heroes 


[héroes], whenever one of them was overcome by tempestuous anger. 


Iliad 1X 524-525 


Hour 4 TEXT C = Hour 2 TExT D 


|,s; The two of them reached the shelters and the ships of the Myrmi- 
dons, |,,, and they found Achilles diverting his heart [phrén] as he was 
playing on a clear-sounding lyre [phorminx], | ,,, a beautiful one, of ex- 
quisite workmanship, and its cross-bar was of silver. |... It was part of 
the spoils that he had taken when he destroyed the city of Eétion, | 


and he was now diverting his heart [thimos] with it as he was singing 


189 


[aeidein] the glories of men [klea andron]. |, Patroklos was the only 
other person there. He [= Patroklos] sat in silence, facing him [= 
Achilles], |, 
ing [aeidein]. | 


and waiting for the Aeacid [= Achilles] to leave off sing- 
Meanwhile the two of them came in—radiant Odys- 


192 


seus leading the way—|,,, and stood before him. Achilles sprang up 


193 


with the lyre [phorminx] still in his hand, | ,,. and Pa- 


from his seat | 195 


194 
troklos, when he saw the guests, rose also. 


Iliad 1X 185-195 


In these two passages from Iliad IX, as we have already seen in Hour 2, the term 
klea andron, ‘glories of men, refers in the first case to an allusive tale told by 
Phoenix to Achilles about Meleagros and Kleopatra (524) and, in the second 
case, to a song sung by Achilles in his shelter (189). 


The Lyric Glory of Achilles 


46. The word kleos, when it is used in epic, is not limited to the ‘glory’ of epic. 
As I will now argue, the epic kleos chosen by Achilles in Iliad IX (413) is also a 
lyric kleos. And Achilles himself is not only an epic hero; he is also a lyric hero. 
The epic wording of the Homeric Iliad clearly recognizes that the kleos of Achil- 
les is lyric as well as epic. 
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4$7. I begin with a telling detail. As we can see in the epic of the Iliad, Achil- 
les is pictured as singing the klea andron, ‘glories of men’ (IX 189), while accom- 
panying himself on a phorminx (IX 186, 195), which is a kind of lyre, by which 
I mean simply a stringed instrument. So it is pertinent to note already at this 
stage that the lyre typifies ‘lyric’ poetry in ancient Greek song culture. Granted, 
the mention ofa lyre in this passage of the Iliad is not decisive, since we can find 
Homeric contexts that show a singer accompanying himself on a phorminx 
while performing either epic tales (as in Odyssey viii 67, 99, 105, 537) or songs 
that are both sung and danced (as in viii 254, 257, 261).* Still, the fact remains 
that Achilles is accompanying himself on a lyre (IX 186, 195) when he sings the 
klea andron, ‘glories of men; in his shelter (IX 189). And all I am saying at this 
point is that such singing could be lyric as well as epic. 

488. Pursuing this argument further, I now return to a passage that came up 
in the previous hour. It is Text D of Hour 3, Iliad VI 407-416, 421-432, when 
Andromache laments the death of her father, whose name is Eétion. In the light 
of that passage I quoted earlier, we have seen the deep irony of the reference to 
the lyre of Achilles in the passage I quoted just a minute ago, Text C, from Iliad 
IX 185-195. Here we see Achilles playing on the lyre that once belonged to Eé- 
tion, the father of Andromache. He is singing and accompanying himself on 
the lyre. And such self-accompanied singing to the lyre, as I just noted, is the 
basic principle of what we call lyric poetry. And the lyric poem—or, better, lyric 
song—that Achilles is performing here in Iliad IX 189 is the klea andron, the 
‘glories of men. 

49. A fuller way of referring to such glories, as we saw in Text B, Iliad IX 
524-525, is ton prosthen ... klea andron | héroon, ‘the glories [kleos plural] 
of men of an earlier time, who were heroes. In this Text B, as we have seen, 
the narrator is Phoenix, who is performing a compressed epic narrative about 
the hero Meleagros and his wife, Kleopatra. As we have also seen, the name 
Kleo-patra means ‘she who has the kleos of the ancestors. In this case, I have de- 
scribed the narrative of Phoenix as an epic within the epic that is the Homeric 
Iliad. So the klea andron, ‘glories of men, can be either epic or lyric. 

4$10. When Achilles sings the klea andron, ‘glories of men, in Iliad IX (189), 
his only audience is his best friend, Patroklos, who is waiting for his own turn to 
sing (190-191). As we have already seen, the one-man audience of the song is 


* Of the three performances of Demodokos in the narration of Odyssey viii, the first and the third are epic 
while the second is “lyric,” in the sense that the second performance includes singing and athletic dancing to the 
rhythm and melody of the words being sung. See HPC 79-93 = I$$188-223. 
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also the hidden subject of the allusive tale here. And that is because, as we have 
also seen, the name Patro-kleés means ‘he who has the kleos of the ancestors. 

4$11. In Iliad IX (189), we see the word kleos, ‘glory’, being used explicitly, but 
the reference to the glory of Patroklos is only implicit; and this kleos, given by 
the medium of epic, describes itself elsewhere as aphthiton, ‘imperishable’ (413). 
In Pindar’s Isthmian 8 (56-60), by contrast, the word kleos is not being used in 
reference to glory given by the medium of lyric, though we have already seen it 
used that way in other lyric contexts, as in Nemean 7 (61-63). Nevertheless, the 
actual reference to the glory of Achilles is explicit here in Isthmian 8. And, al- 
though Isthmian 8 does not show the form aphthito-, ‘imperishable, with refer- 
ence to the glory of Achilles, it does show the word phthimenos, ‘perished, with 
reference to Achilles himself as the hero who has personally perished while his 
glory remains imperishable. And this glory extends all the way into the glory of 
the victorious athlete in the historical present. 

4$12. In Pindar’s lyric song, as in the epic of the Iliad, the kleos of the ances- 
tors plays a role. In the lyric song, however, the kleos of the ancestors is realized 
not in the idea built into the name of Patroklos, the kleos of the ancestors, but 
rather in the actual kleos of the victor’s own ancestors. In this particular song, 
moreover, the kleos of the victor’s ancestors is realized in the victor’s own name, 
Kleandros. The victor Kleandros is living proof that the kleos, or poetic ‘glory; of 
his family is predicated on the achievements of its members. The victor who is 
being celebrated here in Pindar’s lyric song was expected to be celebrated from 
the start, from the very time that he was named after he was born. He was ex- 
pected to become what he became through his athletic victory. And he was for- 
tunate enough to live up to his name. A person’s name, which he is given at 
birth on the basis of his ancestry, commits him to his identity. In the case of 
Kleandros, we see that a historical person can fit the themes of Pindar’s song- 
making tradition. Even the identity of a historical person, as defined by his 
name, can fit such themes. This can happen because the family’s prestige and 
their very identity depend on the traditional institution of glorification by way 
of song. 

4$13. Here I return to my argument that the epic kleos to be chosen by Achil- 
les in Iliad IX 413, quoted in Hour 1 Text A, is also a lyric kleos, as we can see 
from the fact that Achilles is pictured as singing the klea andron, ‘glories of he- 
roes, in Iliad IX 189, quoted in Text C, while he accompanies himself on a lyre, 
which as we have just seen is the stringed instrument that typifies ‘lyric’ poetry 
in ancient Greek song culture. And, I must now emphasize, the lyric song that 
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Achilles sings is relevant to the themes of lament. As we have already noticed, 
this precious musical instrument had been plundered by Achilles when he cap- 
tured the native city of Andromache (IX 186-189). The link here with Andro- 
mache is essential, in view of the fact that this woman is featured as singing 
three of the greatest laments in the Iliad. As I have already noted in Hour 3, An- 
dromache is performing a formal lament for Hector in Iliad XXIV (725-745); 
also in Iliad XXII (477-514), much of what she says corresponds morphologi- 
cally to the words of a formal lament. Already in her first appearance, in Iliad VI 
(407-439), the language of lament is evident in her words as she and Hector 
part forever, she going back to her weaving at the loom while he goes off to his 
death.* 

414. The song of klea andron, ‘glories of heroes, sung by Achilles inside the 
epic of the Homeric Iliad (IX 189) is like an echo of songs of lament about love 
and bittersweet sorrow as heard in the lyric tradition.t In that tradition, such 
songs of lament are typically linked not only with Achilles but also with that 
most celebrated pair of doomed lovers in ancient Greek song culture, namely, 
Andromache and the man who earns the ultimate hatred and fury of Achilles in 
the Iliad, Hector.+ The kleos of Achilles is a form of song that dwells on the ha- 
tred and the fury, the love and the sorrow—and on the power of song in ex- 
pressing all these intensely lyrical feelings. 


The Imperishable Glory of Hector and Andromache in a Song of Sappho 


4§15. The kleos, or ‘glory; of Achilles in epic is interchangeable with the kleos, or 
‘glory; of Hector and Andromache in lyric, as we learn from Song 44 of Sappho, 
which is about the wedding of this doomed couple.§ Song 44 is fragmentary, 
and I quote here only some salient lines: 


Howr 4 TExT D 


|,--.and the rest of Asia .. . imperishable glory [kleos aphthiton]. |, 
Hector and his comrades [sun-(h)etairoi] led her, the one with the 


* HC 579-580 = 4§262. 

+ Nagy 2007a (“Lyric and Greek Myth”) 36-38. 

+ HPC 239-240 = II§297. 

§ There is much debate about the occasion for singing such a song: there is a quick survey of differing opin- 
ions in Dale 2011, especially pp. 58 and 61. I agree with Dale and others when they say that there is no reason to 
insist that the occasion must be a wedding. But I must add that there is no reason to assume that sad songs can- 
not be sung at weddings. 
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glancing looks, |, from holy Thebe and . . . Plakia, they led her, the 
lovely Andromache |, in ships over the salty | , sea. Many golden brace- 
lets and purple |, robes . . . , intricately worked ornaments, |,, count- 
less silver cups and ivory. | ,, Thus he spoke. And the dear father quickly 
stood up. |,, And the news reached the dear ones throughout the broad 
city. |,, And the Trojans yoked to smooth-running carriages |,, the 
mules. And the whole ensemble climbed on, |,, all the women and 
maidens | ... | ,, looking just like the gods [ikeloi theois] |,, .. . holy |,, 
set forth into Troy... |,, And the sweet song of the pipe mixed... | 


22° 


25 
And the sound of the cymbals, and then the maidens |, sang a sacred 


song, and all the way to the sky |,_ traveled the wondrous echo ... |,,, 
And everywhere through the streets .. . |,, Mixing bowls and cups... 
|. And myrrh and cassia and frankincense were mingled. | ,, And the 
older women cried out elelu. |,, Meanwhile all the men sang out a 
lovely high-pitched song, |,, calling on Apollo Paon, the far-shooter, 
master of playing beautifully on the lyre. |,, And they sang the song of 
Hector and Andromache, both looking just like the gods [theoeikeloi]. 


from Song 44 of Sappho (“The Wedding of Hector and Andromache”)* 


4816. There is an all-important comparison to be made here: the happy bride 
and bridegroom, in the wording of line 4 of Song 44 of Sappho, are destined to 
have kleos aphthiton, ‘imperishable glory, and the phrase that we see used here 
in Sappho’s song is identical with the kleos aphthiton, ‘imperishable glory, of 
Achilles in line 413 of Iliad IX, as quoted in Hour 1 Text A. 

4817. We saw in Iliad IX 413 that the main hero of the Iliad leaves as his sig- 
nature the kleos of his own epic, which turns out to be the Iliad. Now we see that 
the kleos aphthiton, ‘imperishable glory’, of Achilles in Iliad IX is matched by the 


: l, tas 7 addNas Acias .[.]6e.av Kd€os AeOurov- li “Extop Kat ovvérarplole a&youo” ehuxaTda | 
OnBas €€ i€pas Thaxias 7 a... Judw |, dBpav Avdpopaxav evi vatdow én’ ddpupov |, TOvTOV: TOANG 
& [edi]ypara ypvou kdppara |, topgvpla] karavr[. . .Jva, roi dbvppyara, |,, 4pyvpa 7’ avaple] 
Oya [zory]plia] Kkahépaus. |,, Os etm’: 6tpahéws 8 avdpovoe Tart[y]p gidos: |,, dua S nOe Kara 
TTOAW EvpUXOpOY ¢irots. |,, AVTUK Thiadar carivat[s] bm’ eutpdxots ls ayov aipudvors, em [é]Bawwe dé 
mats bxos |,, yuvaiker 7 dua mapbevixaly] 7... [...].cgdpar, |,, [... t]Kedov Oéou[s] |,, [. . .] dyvov 
dod[re]|,, Opparas[. . .Jvov és “Trco[v] |,, avdos 8’ ddu[pJédnal. . .] 7° dveuiyve[ro] |; Wld]eols x] 
potan[wv...Jos 8 dpa map[Gevor | ,, detdov pédos dyvlov tkalve So és atO[epa] la, dxw Oeorecia yeX[...] 
|. Ltavrae 8 Hs Kat d6o[. . .] lag Kparypes giadai7’ o[...Juede[...]...eaxL].[...J lk pdbppa kal kacia 
hiBaves 7 dveneixvuTo [3 yovaires 8’ €h€Ava ov bora Tpoyevéectepa|t] ls [wavtes 8 avdpes ermparov 
taxov 6pOor,, Mdov’ 6veahéovtes xd Bodov evhvpay, | ,,0uvnv 8’ ’Exropa kA |pdpopaxav Oeoerkédo[ts]. 
(In this transcription, the sign “[. . .]” is not meant to indicate the number of letters that are missing; it is merely 
a short-hand indication of lacunae.) 
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kleos aphthiton, ‘imperishable glory, of Hector and Andromache in Song 44 of 
Sappho. In the first case, the context of winning such glory is war. In the second 
case, the context is a wedding. 

4§18. Since Song 44 of Sappho is about a wedding, it is important to note 
right away the traditional wording that applies to brides at weddings. That word 
is numphe, which means both ‘bride’ (as in Iliad XVIII 492) and ‘goddess; that 
is, ‘nymph’ (as in Iliad XXIV 616). By implication, the ritual occasion of a wed- 
ding, as formalized in a bridal song, collapses the distinction between ‘bride’ 
and ‘goddess. The same can be said, as we will see in Hour 5, about the distinc- 
tion between ‘bridegroom and ‘god’ 

4$19. At the climax of the wedding of Hector and Andromache as narrated 
in Song 44 of Sappho, the bride and groom are transformed into gods—at the ac- 
tual moment of that climax. I will make that argument in Hour 5, along with a 
related argument. In Hour 5, we will see how something comparable happens at 
the climactic moment of war: at the actual moment of that climax, the warrior is 
transformed into a god. 

4820. Here I highlight the epithet theoeikeloi, ‘looking just like the gods; ap- 
plied to Hector and Andromache as the bridegroom and the bride in line 34 of 
Song 44 of Sappho; also relevant is ikeloi theois, ‘looking just like the gods, ap- 
plied to the couple in line 11. This same epithet theoeikelos, ‘looking just like 
the gods; is used in the Iliad, but there it is reserved for Achilles (I 131, XIX 155). 
No other hero receives this epithet in that epic. So the doomed couple and 
the doomed Achilles are all part of one song, one kleos. Such is the kleos that 
Sappho’s Song 44 is recreating. In the songmaking traditions of women, this 
song is morphologically related to but distinct from the epic songs that de- 
rive primarily from the songmaking traditions of men. To put it another way, 
Song 44 of Sappho is an example of epic as refracted in women’s songmaking 
traditions.* 


Achilles as a Bridegroom 


4$21. As we have seen so far in Hour 4, Achilles can cross over from the world 
of epic into the world of lyric. In terms of this crossover, as we will see in Hour 
5, Achilles is pictured not only as a warrior but also as a bridegroom. And, like 


*HQ57. 
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Hector, Achilles too is pictured as a bridegroom who is ‘equal to the gods. Un- 
like Hector, however, Achilles will never get married, and that is why he is la- 
mented in a special way. As we will see in Hour 5, Achilles is lamented as an 
eternal bridegroom because his fulfillment as a married adult is eternally de- 
ferred. For the moment, I will simply preview this idea of Achilles as a bride- 
groom by highlighting an important piece of information about the poetic tra- 
dition of Sappho: 


Hour 4 TEXTE 


Himerius (Orations 1.16) says: ‘Sappho compared the girl to an apple 
[...] she compared the bridegroom to Achilles, and likened the young 
mans deeds to the hero’s.* 


Sappho Fragment 105b 


Achilles as a Focus of Lament 


4§22. This idea of Achilles as a bridegroom is relevant to the fact that Achilles is 
a focus of lament in lyric as well as in epic traditions. In lyric, as we will see in 
Hour 5, the idea of Achilles as a bridegroom is connected with his sorrowful 
fate of dying young, cut down in the bloom of his youth like a tender seedling 
that is thus doomed to wilt. This connection is implied in the wording of a frag- 
ment from one of the songs of Sappho: 


Hour 4 TEXT F 


To what shall I liken you, dear bridegroom, to make the likeness beau- 
tiful? | To a tender seedling, I liken you to that most of all. 


Sappho Song 115+ 


4823. As I will argue in Hour 5, the words of this lyric song are implicitly 
comparing the bridegroom to Achilles. Leading up to that argument, I will show 
here in Hour 4 that Achilles himself is compared to a tender seedling in his own 
right, and that this comparison is a fundamental theme in the lyric traditions of 
lament. A prime example can be found in the lament of Thetis in Iliad XVII, 


* More on the testimony of Himerius in Dale 2011, especially pp. 54, 62-64, and 67. 
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where the goddess makes such a comparison while expressing her sorrow over 
the sad fate of her son Achilles: 


Hour 4 TEXT G = Hour o TExT D 


|,, Ah me, the pitiful one! Ah me, the mother, so sad it is, of the very 
best. |,, I gave birth to a faultless and strong son, |,, the very best of 
heroes. And he shot up [anedramen] equal [isos] to a seedling [ernos]. 
|,, 1 nurtured him like a shoot in the choicest spot of the orchard, | ,, 
only to send him off on curved ships to Troy to fight Trojan men. |,, 
And I will never be welcoming him |,, back home as returning war- 
rior, back to the House of Peleus. |,, And as long as he lives and sees 
the light of the sun, |,, he will have sorrow [akh-nutai], and though I 
go to him I cannot help him. | ,, Nevertheless I will go, that I may see 
my dear son and learn |,, what sorrow [penthos] has befallen him 
though he is still holding aloof from battle. 


Iliad XVI 54-64* 


4§24. The goddess Thetis, in performing her lament, sings to her son Achil- 
les as if he were already dead. She feels the sorrow that he feels over the death of 
Patroklos, and that sorrow translates into the sorrow that she feels by foresee- 
ing, goddess that she is, the death of Achilles himself. We see here a perfect ex- 
pression of the theme of the man of constant sorrow, and the two most telling 
words that are used in this passage are (1) the noun penthos, ‘sorrow, at verse 64 
and (2) the verb akh-nutai, ‘he will have sorrow, at verse 62 corresponding to 
the noun akhos, meaning ‘sorrow, which, as I have argued in Hour 3, is the cen- 
tral theme connected with Achilles in the Iliad. And, as we will see in Hour 5, 
the idea of Achilles as an ideal bridegroom is a central theme in traditions of 
singing songs of lament for this hero. 

4§25. In the Odyssey, we find a retrospective description of the lament sung 
by Thetis and her fellow Nereids at the actual funeral of Achilles, followed and 
augmented by the lament of the Muses themselves: 
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Hour 4 TExT H 


|, Standing around you were the daughters of the Old One of the sea 
[= Nereus], |,, weeping piteously, and they [= the Nereids] clothed 
you [= the corpse of Achilles] in immortalizing [ambrota] clothes. | ,, 
The nine Muses also came, all of them, and sang antiphonally with a 
beautiful voice, | ,, singing their song of lament [thrénein]; you could 
not spot a single person who was not shedding tears, | ,, of all the Ar- 
gives [= Achaeans], so loudly did the piercing sound of lament rise up. 
|, Days and nights seven and ten |,, we mourned you, mortals and 


immortals alike. 


Odyssey xxiv 58-64" 


4§26. This picturing of Achilles as the focus of lament sung by Thetis and 
her sister Nereids and then by the Muses is attested in the epic Cycle as well, as 
we see from a most compressed retelling in the plot summary: 


Hour 4 TExT I 


|,.--- Thetis |,, comes with the Muses and her sisters and makes a la- 
ment [thrénos] for her son. |, , After that, Thetis snatches him off the 
funeral pyre and carries her |,, son over to the White Island [Leuké]. 
Meanwhile the Achaeans |,, make [for Achilles] a tomb [taphos] and 
hold funeral games. 


Plot summary by Proclus of the Aithiopis by Arctinus of Miletus p. 106 lines 12-16 


4827. As we have seen in Text A, taken from a song of Pindar (Isthmian 
8.56-62), the lamentation of Achilles by the Muses is what propels the imper- 
ishable glory of Achilles, as sung in both epic and lyric. In the words of Pindar, 
this hero who is glorified by song will die and will thus stop flourishing, that is, 
he will ‘perish, phthi-n-ein, but he will have as his eternal consolation the pros- 
pect that at least his song will never perish: rather, the song of Achilles will be 
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eternally sung by the Muses as they lament the death of the hero. And that eter- 
nal song of the Muses translates into an eternity of ongoing epic and lyric sing- 
ing by mortals inspired by the Muses. 


The Unfailing Glory of Achilles 


4§28. As we have seen from the wording of the lament of Thetis in Iliad XVIII 
54-64, Text G, Achilles in death is pictured as a beautiful plant that has been cut 
down in its prime. That is how Achilles himself can be lamented forever. Here 
I find it relevant to return to the word used to describe this dead Achilles as 
the Muses start to sing their own song of lament for him. In Pindar’s Isthmian 
8.56-62, Text A, Achilles is described as phthi-menos (60), which I have so far 
translated simply as ‘perished in death. But the verb phthi-n-ein has a deeper 
meaning than ‘perish, and we see that deeper meaning in the contexts of the 
derivative adjective a-phthi-to-, which describes the kleos, ‘glory; of Achilles in 
Iliad 1X 413—and which I have been translating so far simply as ‘imperishable’. 
As we will now see, a more accurate translation of kleos aphthiton would be ‘un- 
failing glory. 

4§29. The expression kleos aphthiton is of great antiquity. There is a related 
expression in the oldest attested body of Indic poetry: in the Rig-Veda (1.9.7), 
we see an attestation of the words Srdva(s) dksitam, ‘imperishable glory’. The 
Indic word Sravas, ‘glory, is cognate with Greek kleos, ‘glory, while the Indic 
word dksitam, ‘imperishable, is cognate with Greek aphthiton, ‘imperishable’ 
Further, the Greek expression kleos aphthiton and the Indic expression Srdva(s) 
aksitam are attested in cognate syntactical and metrical contexts. 

4$30. When I say cognate here, I mean that the Indic combination sravas + 
aksitam and the Greek combination kleos + aphthiton can be traced back to a 
common linguistic origin, as we can see if we apply methods of analysis devel- 
oped within the discipline of Indo-European linguistics.* My ongoing work in 
analyzing such an origin has been summarized in detail elsewhere, and I will be 
drawing on that summary in the argumentation that follows.+ 

4§31. On the basis of the Indic comparative evidence, the meaning of aph- 


* GM 122-127, PH 244-245 = 8§$46n126. 

+ PH 3 = o§5ni0, 147 = 6$3n9; 204 = 9$6n23; 223 = 8§11n42; 278 = 10§9n21. Also, in PH 244-245 = 
8§46n126, I counter various objections to my interpretation of the expression kleos aphthiton. Such objections, 
as readers will (I hope) see if they read through the arguments as I develop them in PH, can be refuted on the 
basis of a thorough examination of all the metrical and syntactical contexts of the expression kleos aphthiton in 
its lyric as well as epic attestations. 
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thito- / aksita- can be interpreted not only as ‘imperishable’ but even as ‘unfail- 
ing; since other attestations in Indic traditions evoke the metaphor of an unfail- 
ing flow of vitality.* 

432. For the first time in this book, I have used here the term metaphor. It 
comes from the Greek word metaphord, which means literally a ‘transferring’ of 
a meaning. I offer right away a working definition: metaphor is an expression of 
meaning by way of substituting something for something else—as distinct from 
metonymy, which is an expression of meaning by way of connecting something 
to something else that is next to it or at least near to it, thereby establishing con- 
tact.t If we were to reformulate these working definitions in terms of Prague 
School linguistics, we would say that the mental process of referring to anything 
involves, simultaneously, a horizontal axis of combination and a vertical axis of 
selection. 

4§33. The basic idea behind the application of the metaphorical world of 
kleos aphthiton to a hero like Achilles is this: like anything that is natural, Achil- 
les will ‘perish’ because he will lose the flow of vitality when he is killed, but his 
kleos, ‘glory, will never perish because it will never lose its own flow of vitality. 
And that is because this kleos, ‘glory, is not a thing of nature: it is a thing of art, 
a song. 


Contrasting the Artificial and the Natural 


4834. In ancient Greek song culture, as I noted in Hour 1, the distinction be- 
tween art and nature, between the artificial and the natural, is not the same as 
in our modern cultures. When we say that something is artificial, we imply that 
this something is “unreal,” while natural means “real? In a song culture, by con- 
trast, the artificial can be just as real as the natural, since the words of an “artifi- 
cial” song can be just as real as the words of “natural” speech in a real-life expe- 
rience. In a song culture, the song can be just as real as life itself. 

4§35. For Achilles, as I also noted in Hour 1, the song of kleos is just as real as 
his very own life is real to him. The infinite time of the artificial song, the kleos 
aphthiton, or ‘imperishable glory’ (IX 413), is just as real to him as the finite time 
of his natural life. 

4§36. Similarly, the infinite time of the immortal gods is just as real to Ho- 


* PH 147 = 6§3ng, 278 = 10$9n21. 
HTL SL 
+Ducrot and Todorov 1979:111, with further references. 
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meric heroes as is the finite time they have as mortals. And the gods, too, are 
“artificial” but real, just as kleos, ‘glory, is “artificial” but real. In the Homeric 
view of the world, even the sky can be seen as artificial, since it belongs to the 
realm of the immortal gods. By contrast, the earth is natural, since it belongs to 
the realm of mortal humans. But the point remains that the immortal and the 
artificial are just as real as the mortal and the natural. And the contrast between 
the mortal and the immortal is parallel to a contrast between the natural and the 
artificial.* 

4§37. The idea that immortality is artificial is conveyed by a metaphor that 
we see at work in the Greek expression kleos aphthiton and in the cognate Indic 
expression Srdava(s) dksitam. This metaphor refers to a poetic ‘glory’ that is ‘im- 
perishable’ or even ‘unfailing’ in the sense that its vitality, which is imagined as 
something that flows, will never stop flowing.t 


The Unwilting Glory of Achilles 


4§38. In the case of Achilles, as we have seen from the lament of Thetis in Iliad 
XVIII 54-64, Text G, this hero’s death is conventionally imagined as the cutting 
down of a tender young plant that is animated by the flow of vitality. Naturally, 
the cutting down of the plant will stop the flow. But the kleos, or poetic ‘glory, of 
Achilles will prolong forever its own flow of vitality, and this immunity from 
death is conveyed by describing the kleos as aphthiton. In such contexts, the ad- 
jective aphthito- can be interpreted not only as ‘imperishable’ or ‘unfailing’ but 
even as ‘unwilting’ 

4§39. Verbs and nouns derived from the verb phthi-n-ein, which I have trans- 
lated so far as ‘perish, convey the idea of wilting in contexts referring to the vi- 
tality of plants.+ Unlike natural plants, which go through a cycle of flourishing 
and then wilting, the kleos of Achilles can be imagined as an unnatural or artifi- 


*1 offer further observations about patterns of contrast between the natural and the artificial in my article “As 
the World Runs Out of Breath: Metaphorical Perspectives on the Heavens and the Atmosphere in the Ancient 
World” (Nagy 1999b), published in a book that has a specially evocative title: Earth, Air, Fire, Water: Humanistic 
Studies of the Environment. 

+ For an overall survey of the range of meanings inherited by this adjective aphthito-, see BA 174-189 = 
10§§1-19. 

+ For example, in Pindar Paean 9.14, the expression kap7ot ¢fiow refers to ‘the wilting of the crops’; see 
BA 174 = 10§3. In Theophrastus Research about plants 7.13.6, the expression avr6 76 dvOos dua TO KaVA® 
karag Give means ‘the blossom [anthos] itself wilts [kata-phthinei], along with the stem’ (with reference to the 
narcissus). See also BA 178, 179-180, 180 = 1096; 8; 9, with reference respectively to Iliad VI 145-149; I 233-237; 
Odyssey ix 133. 
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cial plant that will never wilt, never losing its vitality and beauty, its color and 
aroma.* This plant has become an immortal mutant. So the kleos aphthiton of 
Achilles at Iliad IX 413 is a ‘glory’ that is not only ‘imperishable; not only ‘unfail- 
ing, but even ‘unwilting’ And this kleos aphthiton, ‘unwilting glory, results from 
a choice that Achilles himself ultimately makes, which is never to return to his 
homeland of Phthia or Phthié. That form, Phthié, as we see in Iliad XIX 328-330 
and elsewhere, is directly connected in Homeric poetry with the idea of phthi- 
n-ein, ‘wilting.t 

4840. By now we have seen that the kleos aphthiton, or ‘unwilting glory, of 
Achilles stems from a metaphorical world of lament for a hero who wilts like a 
beautiful plant in the prime of his youth—and whose death is compensated by a 
song of glory that will never wilt. 


Achilles as a Model for Singing Lyric Songs of Glory 


4§41. Achilles himself becomes a model for singing such songs of glory in the 
Homeric Iliad. It happens at the moment when he is pictured as singing to the 
tune of a lyre that he is playing, as we saw in Text D of Hour 2 (Iliad IX 186-189). 
This lyre, I repeat, once belonged to Eétion, king of the Aeolic city of Thebe, 
whom Achilles killed when he captured that city (IX 186-189)—and who was 
the father of that greatest singer of lamentations in the Iliad, Andromache (VI 
414-416). What Achilles in the Iliad sings to the tune of this Aeolic lyre evokes 
feelings of love and bittersweet sorrow as heard in lyric song and poetry.+ 

4$42. An example of such lyric in historical times is Song 44 of Sappho, about 
the wedding of Hector and Andromache. The lyric kleos aphthiton, ‘unwilting 
glory, of this Aeolic song (line 4) converges with the epic kleos aphthiton, ‘un- 
wilting glory; that Achilles is promised in the Iliad (IX 413), and this conver- 
gence of lyric and epic is signaled by the klea andron, ‘glories of men, that Achil- 
les is singing on the Aeolic lyre (IX 189). 


Models of Lament 


4§43. The lyric virtuosity of Achilles qualifies him as a specialist in the sing- 
ing of lament. In Iliad XIX 315-337, Achilles himself sings a song of lament for 


* This formulation is backed up by detailed argumentation in BA 174-189 = 10$§1-19. 
+ The details are presented in BA 184-185 = 10$14. 
+ HPC 239-240 = II$297. 
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Patroklos, who as we have seen is the single person who means more to Achilles 
than anyone else in that hero's world. This lament is a model for the laments 
that will be sung for Achilles himself when he is dead. 

4§44. And there are other models as well. As I come to the end of Hour 4, I 
close with a preview of the lament that Achilles himself will sing in the Iliad. I 
have in mind the lament performed by Briseis, the young woman whom Achil- 
les in Iliad IX (342-343) professes to love as if she were his own wife. This la- 
ment, which I will analyze in detail when we reach Hour 5, is an expression of 
sorrow over the death of Patroklos. And the lament of Briseis for Patroklos will 
become the model for the lament of Achilles himself for his best friend. Here, 
then, is the lament of Briseis for Patroklos: 


Hour 4 TExtT J 


|.s. Phen Briseis, looking like golden Aphrodite, |,,, saw Patroklos all 


283 


cut apart by the sharp bronze, and, when she saw him, |,,, she poured 


28. 
herself all over him in tears and wailed with a voice fins clear, and 
with her hands she tore at |,,, her breasts and her tender neck and 
her beautiful face. |,,, And then she spoke, weeping, this woman who 
looked like the goddesses: | 


cious to me in my terrible state and most gratifying to my heart. |, 


ag, O Patroklos, you have been most gra- 
You were alive when I last saw you on my way out from the shelter 
| 35 —and now I come back to find you dead, you, the protector of your 
people | ,.,—that is what I come back to find. Oh, how I have one mis- 


fortune after the next to welcome me. | ,,, The man to whom I was given 


away by my father and by my mother the queen |,,,—I saw that man 
lying there in front of the city, all cut apart by the sharp bronze, | ,,, and 
lying near him were my three brothers—all of us were born of one 
mother—|,,, they are all a cause for my sorrow, since they have all met 
295 No, you [= Patroklos] did not let 
me—back when my husband was killed by swift-footed Achilles, |,,, 
killed by him, and when the city of my godlike Mynes [= my husband] 


was destroyed by him | 


294 
up with their time of destruction. | 


—you did not let me weep, back then, but 


297 


you told me that godlike Achilles |,,, would have me as a properly 
courted wife, that you would make that happen, and that you would 


take me on board the ships, |,,, taking me all the way to Phthia, and 


299 
that you would arrange for a wedding feast among the Myrmidons. | 


300 


So now I cannot stop crying for you, now that you are dead, you who 
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were always so sweet and gentle.” |,,, So she [= Briseis] spoke, weep- 


301 


ing, and the women kept on mourning in response. | ,,, They mourned 


302 


for Patroklos, that was their pretext, but they were all mourning, each 
and every one of them, for what they really cared for in their sorrow. 


Iliad XIX 282-302* 


4845. In the logic of the epic narrative here, Briseis is not just weeping, not 
just speaking words of sorrow: she is represented as singing a lament. And the 
words of her lament are quoted inside the epic narrative. Following this quota- 
tion in Iliad XIX (287-300) is the quotation of another lament for Patroklos, 
this one performed by the hero Achilles himself (315-337); Achilles here is rep- 
resented as actually singing a lament, just as Briseis actually sings a lament.+ 

4$46. We see in this passage that quotes the lament of Briseis a most remark- 
able feature of Homeric poetry: if a performer of epic quotes a woman who is 
singing a lament or love song, then he is singing a lament or love song. The 
word “quote” here and elsewhere in such contexts is of course anachronistic. 
From the standpoint of song culture, it would be better for us to say perform. 

4847. When a character like Briseis—or like Achilles himself—is quoted, 
that character’s words become a “super-star” performance. Conversely, when a 
“super-star” performer like the master Narrator of the Iliad quotes the words of 
a hero like Achilles, the performer himself becomes the hero in the moment of 
performance. Hero and performer develop a reciprocal relationship. The hero 
becomes a super-star performer in his own right, while the performer becomes 
heroic, larger-than-life, even godlike in sacred moments (just as the hero be- 
comes godlike in sacred moments). Achilles is pictured as a super-star per- 
former in his own right when he sings the klea andr6n at Iliad IX 189, as we saw 
in Hour 2 Text D. 
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4§ 48. I bring this analysis to a close by pondering further the implications of 
the lament of Briseis as quoted in Iliad XIX. In her lament, Briseis sings her bit- 
tersweet sorrow not only over the death of Patroklos but also over the death of 
her own fondest hope: when he was alive, Patroklos had promised to arrange 
for her a marriage to Achilles, but now that Patroklos is dead, the hope of that 
promise is gone forever (XIX 295-300). As we will see further in Hour 5, the II- 
iad pictures Patroklos as a stand-in for Achilles, his other self, in courtship as 


well as in war.* 


* Nagy 2o10b: 23. 


HOUR 5 


When Mortals Become ‘Equal’ to 
Immortals: Death of a Hero, 


Death of a Bridegroom 


The Meaning of Daimon 


5$1. The key word for this hour is daimon (plural daimones), which I translate 
for the moment simply as ‘superhuman force’ This word is used to refer to an 
unspecified god or hero intervening in human life. The word daimon is to be 
contrasted with theos, ‘god; which is used to refer to a specified god. 

5§2. In this connection, we may compare the words polytheism and monothe- 
ism. Also henotheism. The term henotheism refers to the worshipping of one 
divinity at a time. I think of the one-at-a-time mentality of henotheism as serial 
monotheism. 

5§3. On the ritual occasion of a wedding in ancient Greek society, at the cli- 
mactic moment of the wedding mortal humans are equated with the immortal 
gods. That is what we saw in Hour 4 when we were reading Song 44 of Sappho, 
about the Wedding of Hector and Andromache. In that song, the bridegroom 
and the bride are said to be theoeikeloi, ‘looking just like the gods [theoi]’ (line 
34). Now, as we will see here in Hour 5, the climactic moment of the ritual occa- 
sion of fighting in war is likewise signaled by the equating of mortal humans 
with immortal gods. 


The Expression ‘Equal to a Daim6n’ 


5§4. The ritual of war collapses the distinction between human and divine—but 
only at the precise moment when the warrior comes face-to-face with his own 
martial death. I should add that the warrior may not necessarily die when he 
faces death. Still, the warrior’s identity is defined by the ritual need for him to 
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face death in war. As we will also see, the medium of epic records the actual mo- 
ment when the hero faces death in war by applying to the hero the epithet dai- 
moni isos, ‘equal [isos] to a superhuman force [daimon]’. 

5§5. I concentrate here on the expression daimoni isos, ‘equal [isos] to a su- 
perhuman force [daimon]: In the Iliad, such wording focuses on the climax of 
god-hero antagonism. At the moment of such a climax, the hero can be equated 
with a daimon. 

5$6. In the first passage we will examine, the hero Patroklos comes face-to- 
face with death as he confronts the god Apollo. At this climactic moment of 
god-hero antagonism, Patroklos is described as ‘equal [isos] to a superhuman 


> 


force [daimon] 


Howr 5 TEXT A 


| 693 The sons of the Achaeans could now have taken Troy |,,. by the 
hands of Patroklos, for he was raging in all directions with his spear, 
if Phoebus Apollo had not made his stand at the well-built wall, 
| ,.. Standing there and thinking destructive thoughts against him [= 
Patroklos], since he [= Apollo] was supporting the Trojans. |_,, Three 
times did he [= Patroklos] reach the base of the high wall, |_,, that is 
what Patroklos did, and three times was he beaten back by Apollo, |.., 
who struck with his own immortal hands the luminous shield [of Pa- 
troklos]. Le But when he [= Patroklos] rushed ahead for yet a fourth 
time, equal [isos] to a superhuman force [daimon], |,,, he [= Apollo] 
shouted to him with a terrifying voice and spoke winged words: 


| 700 


706 


| 7O7 
“Draw back, Patroklos, you who are descended from the gods in the 


sky. It is not your destiny [aisa] |_,, to destroy with your spear the city 
of the proud Trojans, | ,,, nor will it be the destiny of Achilles, who is a 
far better man than you are.” |_,, That is what he [= Apollo] said. On 
hearing this, Patroklos drew quite a way back, | 
anger [ménis] of Apollo who shoots from afar. 


thus avoiding the 


Ju 


Iliad XVI 698-711* 
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5$7. Here, then, is a moment of “fatal attraction,” signaled by the expression 
daimoni isos, ‘equal [isos] to a superhuman force [daimon]: But who is the 
daimon in this expression? It must be a god. And, although the word daimon 
itself partially conceals the identity of the god, the context here gives the answer 
away: the daimon with whom Patroklos is equated here is the god Apollo him- 
self. And this god is about to kill Patroklos. 

5§8. But so far we have seen only a “dress rehearsal.” The real moment of 
identification between hero and god comes the next time, when Patroklos does 
not back away from Apollo after three attempts but faces him at the fourth at- 
tempt. The previous time Patroklos had avoided the ménis, ‘anger; of Apollo 
(Iliad XV1 711). The next time, he fails to avoid it. And I will now quote the pas- 
sage that tells about this next time.* In this next passage, we finally see that cli- 
mactic moment of god-hero antagonism, “the real thing”: 


Hour 5 TExT B 


|,s; Then Patroklos rushed ahead toward the Trojans, with the worst 


intentions. |_,, Three times he rushed at them, and he was equal [atal- 


784 
antos] to swift Arés. |_,, He [= Patroklos] was making a terrifying 
shout, and he killed three times nine men. |_,, But when he [= Patrok- 
los] rushed ahead for yet a fourth time, equal [isos] to a superhuman 


force [daimon], |_,. then, O Patroklos, the end of your life made its ap- 


787 
pearance to you. |.,, Facing you now was Phoebus [Apollo], ready to 


fight you in grim battle. |_,, He [= Apollo] was terrifying. But he [= 


789 
Patroklos] did not notice him as he [= Apollo] was coming at him in 
the heat of battle. |... 


mist as he made contact with him. | 


For he [= Apollo] was covered ina great cloud of 
jo. He [= Apollo] stood behind 
him and he struck him on his back and his broad shoulders |.,, with 
the downturned flat of his hand, making his eyes spin. |_,, His helmet 
was knocked off his head by Phoebus Apollo, |.,, 


off under the horses’ hooves. |, That is what happened to this helmet, 


and it rolled rattling 


and its horse-tail plumes were all begrimed |_,, with blood and dust. 
Before this time, it was not sanctioned |.,_ that this horse-hair helmet 
should ever get begrimed in the dust, |_,, while it was protecting the 
head and comely forehead of that godlike man, |, protecting the head 


of Achilles. But now Zeus gave it to Hector |,., for him to wear on his 


* This next passage, and the previous passage, are most incisively analyzed by Muellner 1996:10-18. 
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head. And his [= Hector’s] destruction was near. |,,, Broken com- 
pletely in his [= Patroklos’] hands was that spear of his that casts a long 
shadow, |,,, a huge and heavy and massive piece of weaponry, and 
from his shoulders | ,,, his shield, strap and all, fell to the ground, with 
its beautiful edgework. |,,, Taken away from him was his breastplate, 
removed by Lord Apollo son of Zeus. | ,,, And his [= Patroklos’] mind 
was seized by derangement [até]; his limbs failed him, | ,,, and he just 
stood there in a daze. 


Iliad XV1783-806* 


5$9. At this climactic moment of god-hero antagonism, when Patroklos be- 
comes equal [isos] to a superhuman force [|daimon], we can see that the partially 
concealed superhuman force or daimon here is the god Apollo himself. And, at 
this moment, Patroklos is struck down by the divine hand of Apollo, who is the 
direct cause of the hero’s death. After this blow is delivered by the god himself, 
Patroklos finds himself dazed and without armor, and now he receives a sec- 
ond blow from the spear of the hero Euphorbos (XVI 806-815); then comes the 
third and final blow, from the spear of the hero Hector (XVI 816-854). After 
these three blows, Patroklos finally dies (XVI 855-857). 

510. The narrative of the Iliad makes it clear that Hector succeeded in kill- 
ing Patroklos only because that hero had first been struck down by the divine 
hand of the god Apollo himself and had thus been deprived of the protective 
armor of Achilles. So, if any Achaean now wants to rescue the corpse of Patrok- 
los from the field of battle, he will be fighting not only Hector but also the god 
Apollo himself. Just as Patroklos was killed because he fought Apollo, so also 
any other Achaean hero will surely be killed if he now stands up to Hector, since 
the Achaean will first have to face the god Apollo himself. Such is the thinking 
of the Achaean hero Menelaos, who says to himself that he would not dare to 
stand up alone to Hector by attempting to rescue the corpse of Patroklos: 
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Hour 5 TEXT C 


|, When a man is willing, face-to-face with a daimon, to fight another 
man |,, whom the god honors, then it becomes a sure thing that a big 
pain [péma] will roll down [kulindesthai] upon him.* 


Iliad XVII 98-99t 


5$11. The expression pros daimona, ‘face-to-face with a daimon; here at verse 
98 of Iliad XVII recurs at verse 104, where Menelaos is thinking further, asking 
himself whether he would dare to make the attempt even if he is backed up by 
Ajax, arguably the greatest of all Achaean warriors next to Achilles.¢ 

5$12. In this context, the use of the word daimon is mystical in not naming 
the god—but it is ostentatiously mystical. By that I mean that the identity of the 
daimon is obvious. That daimon is Apollo. 

5§13. We see another “dress-rehearsal” at an earlier point in the Iliad: the 
Achaean hero Diomedes is described as daimoni isos, ‘equal [isos] to a superhu- 
man force [daimon]’ at Iliad V 438 and 459 when he makes his own four-stage 
attempt at facing Apollo in battle. In fact, Diomedes makes two successive four- 
stage attempts, but he ultimately backs down both times.§ 

5$14. So the god Apollo causes the death of the hero Patroklos in the Iliad, 
and the death is signaled by the marking of Patroklos as daimoni isos, ‘equal 
[isos] to a superhuman force [daimon]. By way of this marking, the killer 
daimon is identified as the god Apollo himself. In fact, Patroklos is the only 
hero in the Iliad who gets struck down directly by the hand of Apollo—or by 
the hand of any other god. 

5$15. Why Patroklos? It is because Patroklos is a stand-in for Achilles. As 
we will see later, in Hour 6, Patroklos at the moment of his death becomes the 
ritual substitute of Achilles. 


*The metaphor here evokes the menacing image of a boulder that breaks off from a cliff overhead and starts 
rolling downward from the heights above, ever increasing in speed as it nears ground zero. In Iliad XIII 136-142, 
Hector himself is compared to such a breakaway boulder as he rushes toward his enemies. In Iliad XVII 685- 
690, when the death of Patroklos is formally announced, the fact of his death is described at verse 688 as a ‘pair’ 
(péma) inflicted by ‘a god’ (theos) who literally ‘rolled it down’ (kulindein) upon the Achaeans. 

t| se énm67 avynp Ody mpos Satpova gor payer Oar | 59 6v ke Peds TYULG, TAXA. Of Heya THA KUAiC-AN. 
Commentary in BA 63 = 4§6n1. 

+On Ajax as a rival of Achilles for the status of “best of the Achaeans;, see BA 31-32 = 296. 

§ On Diomedes as a rival of Achilles for the status of ‘best of the Achaeans, see BA 30-31 = 255. 
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Apollo as Divine Antagonist of Achilles 


5§16. The god Apollo causes the death of not only Patroklos but also Achilles. 
Just as Apollo initiates the killing of Patroklos, which is completed by Hector, so 
also the same god initiates the killing of Achilles himself, which is completed by 
Paris. But this greatest of all killings happens not in the Iliad. It happens instead 
in the epic Cycle, specifically, in the Aithiopis or ‘Song of the Ethiopians’: 


Howr 5 TExT D 


|, Achilles, while routing the Trojans and |, rushing into the citadel, 
is killed by Paris and Apollo. |, When a heated battle starts over the 
corpse, | ,, Ajax picks it up and carries it off to the ships while | ,, Odys- 
seus fights off the Trojans. 


Plot summary by Proclus of the Aithiopis by Arctinus of Miletus p. 106 lines 7-11* 


So the death of Achilles happens not in the Iliad but beyond the Iliad. In the 
Iliad, however, the best friend of Achilles, Patroklos, will stand in for Achilles as 
the victim of Apollo. 

5917. In the Iliad, after Patroklos is killed in battle, Achilles himself takes the 
place of his best friend in challenging Apollo by rushing at Hector four times, 
and Achilles, too, is given the epithet daimoni isos, ‘equal [isos] to a superhuman 
force [daimon]} at the precise moment of his fourth try (XX 447), just as Pa- 
troklos had been given that same epithet at the moment of his own fourth try, 
which as we have seen happens not once but twice in two separate four-try se- 
quences (XVI 705, 786). As we have also seen, the fourth try of Patroklos in the 
second of these two sequences proves to be fatal. By contrast, the fourth try of 
Achilles is not fatal here in the Iliad, because the god Apollo intervenes and 
hides Hector in a huge cloud of mist (XX 443-444). There are three further mo- 
ments when Achilles will be given the epithet daimoni isos, ‘equal [isos] to a su- 
perhuman force [daimon]’ in the Iliad (XX 493; XXI 18, 227), but in each one 
of these three moments, the epithet fails to activate the death of Achilles. That 
death is postponed for a moment that will take place outside the Iliad as we 
know it. 
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Arés as Divine Antagonist of Achilles 


5$18. The death of Achilles, prefigured by the death of Patroklos, is an epic 
theme so all-encompassing that it transcends even the divine antagonism of the 
god Apollo toward these two heroes. As we will now see, Achilles has not only 
one divine antagonist but two. His other divine antagonist is Arés. 

5$19. Here we need to confront a major complication. In the second of the 
two passages centering on the death scene of Patroklos in the Iliad, Text B (XVI 
783-806), we notice that the hero is being compared not only to an unnamed 
god, a daimon ‘superhuman force’ (XVI 786), who turns out to be Apollo, but 
also to a named god, Arés (XVI 784). As a warrior, Patroklos is ‘equal’ (isos 786) 
not only to the god Apollo in his climactic moment of god-hero antagonism. He 
is ‘equal’ (atalantos 784) also to the god Arés.* As we will see in more detail in 
Hour 6, Arés is the god of war or, more specifically, the god of martial fury. 


Achilles as Ideal Warrior and Ideal Bridegroom 


5§20. We have just seen that Patroklos has as his divine antagonist not only 
Apollo but also Arés. And we will now see that Patroklos is a stand-in for Achil- 
les in his antagonism with both these gods. But why is Achilles himself linked to 
both Arés and Apollo as divine antagonists? The answer to this question divides 
into two halves. The first half has to do with Achilles as a warrior and the sec- 
ond with Achilles as a bridegroom. 

5$21. We have already seen that Patroklos in the Iliad is a stand-in for Achil- 
les as a warrior. So when Patroklos at the moment of his death is ‘equal’ to both 
Arés and Apollo, it is because Achilles in his own right is ‘equal’ to these two 
gods as an ideal warrior. But now we will see that Achilles is also ‘equal’ to these 
same two gods as an ideal bridegroom.t 

5§22. We have already started to explore in Hour 4 the ritualized equation of 
bridegrooms with gods: as we saw in Song 44 of Sappho, for example, the ge- 
neric bridegroom is equated to a god at the moment when he gets married. Now 
we will see that the identity of the god who is being compared to the bride- 
groom is manifested in the ritual convention of imagining the bridegroom not 
only as a god but also as a hero, especially as Achilles. And there are two divine 


* BA 293 = 1785. 
+ What follows is an epitomized version of parts of Nagy 2007a and 2007b. 
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models for Achilles as an ideal bridegroom: Arés and Apollo. As we now proceed 
through the rest of Hour 5, we will see the active presence of both Arés and 
Apollo in the songs of Sappho. Before we turn to studying the relevant songs, 
however, I will give an overview of the historical background.* 


The Historical Background of Sappho’ Songs 


5$23. Sappho was a woman credited with the composition of some of the most 
beautiful songs in world literature. This formulation is relevant to what I al- 
ready noted in Hour 3, that the performance of songs by women is a most im- 
portant matter in ancient Greek song culture. And it is a most important matter 
for us to consider the songs of women as we study the Homeric Iliad, since the 
traditions of such songs pervade the epic. 

524. It makes sense, therefore, to take the time to read in the online Source- 
book all the fragments of surviving poetry and song attributed to Sappho and 
Alcman. Reading these fragments will take less than half an hour. Especially 
important are the fragments of Sappho. The earlier you acquaint yourself with 
the traditions of song represented by Sappho, the better you will understand the 
entirety of ancient Greek song culture. 

5§25. Sappho was a Lesbian, by which I mean simply that she originated 
from an island named Lesbos, situated off the northern coast of Asia Minor. 
The people of Lesbos spoke a local version of the Greek dialect known as Ae- 
olic, and they were considered to be Asiatic Greeks, as distinct from the Euro- 
pean Greeks of, say, Thessaly, who spoke their own local version of Aeolic. I 
have already mentioned these Aeolic-speaking Greeks in Hours 2 and 4, where 
we saw that Achilles has a special affinity with these Aeolians. As we will see in 
more detail later, Achilles himself hails from Aeolic Thessaly. 

5§26. In the song culture of the island of Lesbos, the woman Sappho was 
considered the primary representative of women’s songs, while a man called Al- 
caeus was considered the primary representative of men’s songs. According 
to the traditions of Lesbos, both Sappho and Alcaeus lived in the late seventh 
and early sixth centuries BCE. That rough date matches a reference in a song of 
Alcaeus (Fragment 49.12) to a contemporary event that can be dated indepen- 
dently, namely, the destruction of Ascalon by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
in 604 BCE (Alcaeus Source 1). 


*The eleven paragraphs that follow are based on a longer survey of the historical background of Sappho’s 
songs in Nagy 20072. 
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5$27. The songs of Sappho and Alcaeus, taken together, represent the reper- 
toire of the myths and the rituals of the people of Lesbos as expressed in lyric 
song. 

5§28. I insert here a quick working definition of myth and ritual together, re- 
peated from the Introduction. Ritual is doing things and saying things in a way 
that is considered sacred. Myth is saying things in a way that is also considered 
sacred. So ritual frames myth. 

5$29. The songs of Sappho and Alceaus date back to a period when the city- 
states of the island of Lesbos were confederated into a single state. This federal 
state, the political term for which was sunoikisis (Thucydides 3.3.1), was domi- 
nated by the city of Mytilene, known as the home of Sappho and Alcaeus. There 
was a single communal place reserved for the festivals of this island federation, 
and that place was named Messon, the ‘middle space’ 

5$30. In the words of Alcaeus, this federal space was called the temenos theon, 
‘sacred precinct of the gods’ (Fragment 130b.13). It was the designated place for 
celebrating a seasonally recurring festival, described in the words of Alcaeus as 
assemblies or ‘comings together’ of the people of Lesbos (Fragment 130b). This 
festival featured as its main spectacle the singing and dancing of choruses of 
Lesbiades, “women of Lesbos, described as ‘exceptional in their beauty’ (krin- 
nomenai phuan 130b.17). When I say choruses, I mean singing and dancing en- 
sembles. The Greek word khoros refers to dancing as well as singing. 

5§31. The reality of such a festival in Lesbos featuring the choral perfor- 
mances of women is independently verified by a scholion (this word is a tech- 
nical term referring to a learned note found in a manuscript) attached to a pas- 
sage in the Homeric Iliad (IX 130): from this scholion we learn that the name of 
the festival was the Kallisteia, which can be translated as ‘pageant of beauty’ In 
the relevant Iliadic passage as well as elsewhere in the Iliad, there are references 
to women from Lesbos, described as exceptional in their beauty, who were cap- 
tured by Achilles in the years that preceded the final destruction of Troy (IX 
128-131, 270-273). These direct references in the Iliad can be analyzed as indi- 
rect references to the festival of the Kallisteia in Lesbos.* Another reference to 
the Kallisteia is attested in a poem from the Greek Anthology (9.189), which says 
that this festival takes place within the temenos, ‘sacred precinct; of the goddess 
Héra: this festival, as we learn from the same poem, was the occasion for choral 
singing and dancing by the women of Lesbos, with Sappho herself pictured as 


* HPC 236, 242 = II$$289-290, 302. 
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the leader of their khoros, ‘chorus. As I already said, an ancient Greek chorus 
was an ensemble of singing and dancing performers. 

5§32. Sappho in her songs is conventionally pictured as the lead singer of a 
chorus that consisted of the women of Lesbos, and she speaks as their main 
choral personality.* As we see in the Greek Anthology, she is figured as the lead 
singer of this chorus of women who sing and dance in the federal space of the 
people of Lesbos. Sappho's songs are pictured as taking place within this sacred 
place, marked by the deictic adverb tuide, ‘here’ (as in Sappho Song 17 line 7). 

5§33. Elsewhere, too, this same federal space of the people of Lesbos is 
marked by the deictic adverb tuide, ‘here’ (Sappho Song 96 line 2) as the sacred 
place of choral performance, and the noun molpa (line 5) makes it explicit that 
the performance takes the form of choral singing and dancing. In archaic po- 
etry, the verb for ‘sing and dance in a chorus’ is melpein melpesthai.t 


Transition to Sapphos Songs 


5§34. With this overview in place, I am ready to show some of Sappho’s most 
celebrated songs. Two of them in particular, Songs 1 and 31, will have much to 
tell us about the central question of this hour: how are mortals compared to im- 
mortals? I will start with Song 31, which will be a key to understanding how and 
why the gods Arés and Apollo are figured as divine models for Achilles as an 
ideal bridegroom. 

5§35. And I will start with Arés. One thing I need to highlight right away, 
even before we start reading Song 31 of Sappho, is that we cannot consider this 
god without considering also the symmetrical goddess Aphrodite. 


Arés and Aphrodite as Models for the Bridegroom and the Bride 


5§36. In the wedding songs of Sappho, the god Arés is a model for the generic 
gambros, ‘bridegroom, who is explicitly described as isos Areui, ‘equal [isos] to 
Arés, in Sappho Song 111.5. Correspondingly, there are many instances of im- 
plicit equations of the generic bride with the goddess Aphrodite: in Sappho 
Song 112, for example, the bridegroom is said to be infused with the divine cha- 
risma of Aphrodite, evidently by way of his direct contact with the bride. 

5§37. At a wedding, which is a ritual of initiation in terms of ancient Greek 


* PH 370 = 1260. 
+ PH 350-351 =12$29n62 and n64. 
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song culture, the likening of the bridegroom and the bride to a god and a god- 
dess leads to death. But this death is only figurative. And that is because death 
in rituals of initiation is not physical but psychic. From cross-cultural surveys of 
rituals of initiation as practiced in traditional societies around the world, it be- 
comes evident that initiands who are identified with divinities at the moment of 
initiation are imagined as dying to their old selves as members of a given age- 
class and being reborn into their new selves as members of the next age-class.* 
A prime example of such psychic death at a wedding is Song 31 of Sappho, to 
which I now turn. 


Song 31 of Sappho 
Hour 5 TEXT E 


|, He appears [phainetai] to me, that one, equal to the gods [isos theoi- 
sin], |, that man who, facing you |, is seated and, up close, that sweet 
voice of yours | , he listens to, |, and how you laugh a laugh that brings 
desire. Why, it just |, makes my heart flutter within my breast. |, You 
see, the moment I look at you, right then, for me |, to make any sound 
at all won’t work any more. |, My tongue has a breakdown and a deli- 
cate |,,—all of a sudden—fire rushes under my skin. |,, With my eyes I 
see not a thing, and there is a roar |,, my ears make. |,, Sweat pours 
down me and a trembling | ,, seizes all of me; paler than grass |,, am I, 
and a little short of death |,, do I appear [phainomai] to myself. 


Song 31 of Sapphot 


5§38. The form phainetai, ‘he appears, at line 1 of this song and the form 
phainomai, ‘I appear; at line 16 are the third and the first persons of a verb re- 
lated to the noun phantasia, a derivative form that means ‘fantasy’ in later Greek 
prose. Or, to put it more accurately, phantasia means ‘imagined visior or ‘imag- 
ination. The English word fantasy, derived from phantasia, is actually mislead- 
ing as a translation, since this word implies a vision that is unreal. In ancient 
Greek song culture, however, there is no ‘fantasy’ about the kind of vision that is 
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seen here in Song 31 of Sappho. This kind of vision is an epiphany, and I am now 
using here another word that actually derives from the same verb phainetai, ‘he 
appears / phainomai, ‘I appear’, as we have just seen it at lines 1 / 16. An epiph- 
any is a vision that is felt to be real, not unreal. It is the appearance of something 
divine, something that is understood to be absolutely real. 

5§39. The ‘he in line 1 of this song refers to a bridegroom, and he is figured as 
a god at the moment of singing this song. It is as if a god has appeared at a wed- 
ding. In the words of line 1 of the song, the bridegroom phainetai, ‘appears’, to 
be isos theoisin, ‘equal [isos] to the gods. Appearances become realities here. I 
say this because phainetai means not only ‘appears’ but also ‘is manifested in 
an epiphany, and this epiphany is felt as real.* Literally, the bridegroom ‘appears 
in an epiphany, phainetai, in line 1. In ritual terms, the word phainetai, ‘he ap- 
pears, here signals a real epiphany. And the word kénos (ekeinos), ‘that one, as 
we will see in Hour 15$45 when we read Philostratus, also signals the epiphany. 

5$40. As for the ‘you’ who is being addressed by the speaker, this ‘you’ is a 
she. She is the bride. And just as the bridegroom phainetai, ‘appears, to be isos 
theoisin ‘equal [isos] to the gods; at line 1 of the song, the bride is figured as 
a goddess at the same moment in the song. The ritual occasion of a wedding, 
as formalized in a wedding song, collapses the distinction between ‘bride’ and 
‘goddess. Here I recall what I noted already in Hour 4, where we saw that the 
word numphé means both ‘bride’ (as in Iliad XVIII 492) and ‘goddess; that is, 
‘nymph (as in Iliad XXIV 616). 

5§41. And the T who is speaking is also a she. She is the lead singer who 
sings the song, and she is ‘Sappho. This woman who speaks in the first person 
here is vicariously speaking for the whole group that is notionally participating 
in the ritual of the wedding. Such a female lead singer is a prima donna, to bor- 
row an Italian term used in the world of opera. And this lead singer, this female 
speaker, experiences an attraction to both the bridegroom and the bride. Or, we 
might say, she experiences an attraction to the attraction between the two. The 
attraction is both aesthetic and erotic. It is a totalizing attraction, creating feel- 
ings of total connectedness. And this totalizing connectedness activates all the 
senses of the speaker, who experiences an “erotic meltdown,’ 

5$42. The feelings come to a climax described as just one moment away from 
death. Here is the way it is expressed in line 16 of the song: tethnakén doligo 
‘pideués | phainom emautal, ‘and a little short of death | do I appear [phaino- 
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mai] to myself. The wording here matches what is expressed in line 1 of the 
song: phainetai moi kénos isos theoisin ‘that man appears [phainetai] to me (to 
be) equal to the gods’ In both line 1 and line 16, what is ‘appearing’ or ‘seeming’ 
on one level is an epiphany on a deeper level. To translate phainom’ emautai at 
line 16 on such a deeper level proves to be difficult: Iam manifested to myself in 
an epiphany’ 

5§43. The wording in line 16 of Song 31 of Sappho, however we translate it, 
expresses the idea that the speaker is personally experiencing an epiphany. She 
undergoes a fusion with divinity, and this fusion is not only aesthetic but also 
erotic. But I think it would be too simple to say that such an experience is auto- 
erotic. Rather, as I will argue, it is an experiencing of auto-epiphany. And such 
an experience is not only erotic; it is also mortally dangerous. 

5§44. The epiphany in line 16 of Song 31 induces a near-death experience for 
the speaker: tethnakén doligo ‘pideués | phainom’ emautdi, ‘and a little short of 
death | do I appear [phainomai] to myself. We will now see that this figurative 
personal death, in the ritualized context of a wedding, is modeled on a realized 
mythical death. As I will argue, death in myth is a prototype for the vicarious 
experience of the first-person speaker in her interaction with the second-person 
bride and with the third-person bridegroom. And such an experience of death 
can be described as an initiation. As I explained a few minutes ago, the likening 
of a bridegroom and a bride to a god and a goddess leads to a figurative death in 
rituals of initiation such as weddings. 

5$45. Here I return to Text A and Text B, two passages I showed at the begin- 
ning of this hour. Both passages were taken from Iliad XVI, where we saw the 
logic of myth at work in the words that tell about the death of Patroklos. In Text 
A, Patroklos is likened indirectly to Apollo (XVI 705); in Text B, he is likened 
directly to Arés (XVI 784) and again indirectly to Apollo (XVI 786). This logic 
is relevant to Text E, Song 31 of Sappho, where the bridegroom and the bride are 
likened indirectly to Arés and Aphrodite. In the logic of myth, as we saw in the 
Iliad, a hero’s identity at the moment of death merges with a god’s identity, and, 
at that moment, the hero can be likened to a god. In the logic of ritual, as we 
have just seen in Song 31 of Sappho, such a merger of identity leads only to a 
figurative death, a near-death, as expressed in the words that tell about the near- 
death experience of the woman who is speaking in the first person.* 

5§46. Such a moment, when the bridegroom is the god and the bride is the 
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goddess, is signaled by the epithet isos theoisin, ‘equal [isos] to the gods, which 
is applied to the bridegroom in line 1 of Song 31. 

5§47. We have already seen a similar epithet in Hour 4 when we were reading 
Song 44 of Sappho. There we saw Andromache and Hector as bride and bride- 
groom, and the two of them were described as theoeikeloi, ‘looking just like the 
gods’ (line 34). As we saw from the context, the two of them were looking like 
gods at their wedding, that is, at the ritual moment when they got married to 
each other. 

5$48. In the songs of Sappho, we see also other variations in the merging 
of human and divine identities. In Song 165, for example, we find the wording 
phainetai woi kénos isos theoisin, ‘he appears [phainetai] to her, that one, equal 
[isos] to the gods: In that song, the third-person woi, ‘to her’, seems to be re- 
ferring to the bride, in contrast with the wording we find in line 1 of Song 31, 
phainetai moi kénos isos theoisin, ‘he appears [phainetai] to me, that one, (to be) 
equal [isos] to the gods; where the first-person moi, ‘to me; refers to the speaker, 
who is ‘Sappho. In Song 31, the subjectivity is linked to the first-person speaker, 
who is the vicarious participant; in Song 165, by contrast, the subjectivity is 
linked to the third person, who is the immediate participant. There is a shifting 
of referents that accompanies the shifting of pronouns from T to ‘she’ 


Song 1 of Sappho 


5$49. We are now about to see another shifting of referents, in Song 1 of Sappho. 
Here the shift is from ‘you’ to T. In this case, the shift in the ownership of pro- 
nouns involves the second-person ‘you’ of the goddess Aphrodite herself and 
the first-person T of Sappho. During an epiphany of Aphrodite, Sappho ex- 
changes identities with the goddess. It is a moment of personal fusion with 
Aphrodite: 


Howr 5 TExT F 


|, You with pattern-woven flowers, immortal Aphrodite, |, child of 
Zeus, weaver of wiles, I implore you, | , do not devastate with aches and 
sorrows, | , Mistress, my heart! |, But come here [tuide], if ever at any 
other time |, hearing my voice from afar, |, you heeded me, and leav- 
ing the palace of your father, |, golden, you came, |, having harnessed 
the chariot; and you were carried along by beautiful |, swift sparrows 
over the dark earth | ,, swirling with their dense plumage from the sky 
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through the |,, midst of the aether, |,, and straightaway they arrived. 
But you, O holy one, | ,, smiling with your immortal looks, |,, kept ask- 
ing what is it once again this time [déute] that has happened to me and 
for what reason | ,, once again this time [déute} do I invoke you, |,, and 
what is it that I want more than anything to happen |,, to my frenzied 
[mainolds] heart [thumos]? “Whom am I once again this time [déute] 
to persuade, |,, setting out to bring her to your love? Who is doing you, 
|,,. Sappho, wrong? | ,, For if she is fleeing now, soon she will give chase. 
| ,. If she is not taking gifts, soon she will be giving them. |,, If she does 
not love, soon she will love |,, even against her will? |,, Come to me 
even now, and free me from harsh |,, anxieties, and however many 
things |, my heart [thiimos] yearns to get done, you do for me. You |,. 
become my ally in war. 


Song 1 of Sappho = Prayer to Aphrodite* 


5$50. As the female speaker of Song 1, the T of Sappho is being pictured here 
as the lead singer of a choral lyric performance. She leads off by praying to Aph- 
rodite to be present, that is, to manifest herself in an epiphany. The goddess is in- 
voked from far away in the sky, which is separated from the earth by the im- 
measurably vast space of ‘aether’. Aphrodite is implored to fill the aching need 
caused by the sorrows of love. And, now that she is invoked, despite the over- 
whelming sense of separation between the divine and the human, Aphrodite 
makes her presence felt in a sudden flash, in one single divine moment. So the 
goddess appears, that is, she is now present in the sacred space of performance, 
and her presence becomes an epiphany for all those who are present. Then, once 
Aphrodite is present, she exchanges roles with the prima donna who figures as 
the leader of choral performance. In the part of Song 1 that we see enclosed 
within quotation marks in the visual formatting of modern editions (lines 18- 
24), the first-person ‘T of Sappho is now replaced by Aphrodite herself, who has 
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been a second-person ‘you’ up to this point. We see here an exchange of roles 
between the first-person T and the second-person ‘you’ The first-person T now 
becomes Aphrodite, who proceeds to speak in the performing voice of Sappho 
to Sappho herself, who has now become the second-person ‘you. During Aph- 
rodite’s epiphany inside the sacred space of the people of Lesbos, a fusion of 
identities takes place between the goddess and the prima donna who leads the 
choral performance tuide, ‘here’ (line 5), that is, in this sacred space.* 

5§51. The exchange between the T and the ‘you’ of Sappho and Aphrodite in 
Song 1 of Sappho is reflected also in the wording of Song 159 of Sappho, where 
Aphrodite is imagined once again as speaking to Sappho and addressing her by 
name. Moreover, in Song 134 of Sappho, the speaker says she is dreaming that 
she has a dialogue (dialegesthai) with Aphrodite. 

5§52. Back in Song 1, Sappho prayed to Aphrodite to give her the power that 
the goddess has, the power to make love happen. She prayed that she may ‘get 
done’ whatever it is that Aphrodite ‘gets done’ in the active voice of the verb 
meaning ‘to get something done, telessai (line 26), which is to be contrasted 
with the passive voice telesthén applying to a passive lover who simply lets love 
happen (as in Sappho Song 5 line 4, not cited here). To be granted that power is 
to be the lead singer of the song that has the power to make love happen. Such is 
the power of song in the songs of Sappho. Such is the power of the prayer that is 
powered by Song 1 of Sappho. 

5§53. Earlier in this hour, I took time out to study the historical context of the 
myths and rituals of the people of Lesbos in the era of Sappho. I concentrated 
on the sacred space of their federal precinct, where the festival of the Kallisteia 
was celebrated in choral performances by the women of Lesbos. In Song 1 of 
Sappho, we can now see a reference to this sacred space, which had been called 
Messon to indicate a political ‘middle ground. The reference is indicated simply 
by the deictic adverb tuide, ‘here’ (line 5). 

5§54. Song 1 of Sappho can be seen as a prayer in the sense of a totalizing for- 
mula for authorizing choral performances of women at the festival of the Kal- 
listeia. The seasonal recurrences of the festival are signaled by the triple deploy- 
ment of the adverb déute, ‘once again this time; in Sappho’s prayer (lines 15, 16, 
18). Every time in the past that Sappho has invoked Aphrodite by offering to her 
this prayer that we now hear, the goddess has heeded the prayer and has mani- 
fested herself in an ever-new epiphany. And now, once again this time, the god- 
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dess appears to Sappho, who will once again this time speak for the whole cho- 
rus as she speaks first for herself and then for Aphrodite and then once again 
this time for herself. 

5§55. In the postclassical era of literary critics like Menander the Rhetorician 
(3.333-334; Sappho Source 47), the description of compositions like Song 1 of 
Sappho as prayers fails to capture the meaning of an act of prayer in the con- 
text of a choral performance. The modern mind, seizing on current understand- 
ings of the word prayer, is quick to infer that the “prayers” of Sappho must be 
mere literary conceits. This is to ignore the dimension of performance, which 
complements the dimension of composition in the lyric singing that we see in 
this early period of ancient Greek song culture. It is also to ignore the ritual 
background of such performance, which complements the mythological back- 
ground of the composition.* 

5§56. What appears to be a private “prayer” uttered by Sappho is at the same 
time a public act of worship that is notionally sung and danced by the people of 
Lesbos as represented by a chorus of their women, legendary as they are for 
their beauty, and as led by the figure of Sappho as their prima donna. What ap- 
pears to be the most deeply personal experience of Sappho is at the same time 
the most widely shared communal experience of the people of Lesbos. 


The Ritual Background of Song 1 of Sappho 


5$57. I now propose to go into more detail about the identification of the speaker 
with the goddess Aphrodite in Song 1 of Sappho. This identification happens, as 
we saw, within a lapse of time that we moderns indicate by way of quotation 
marks, starting with “Whom am I once again this time .. ? and ending with‘. . 
soon she will love | even against her will. Within this lapse of time, the T of 
Sappho becomes the ‘T of Aphrodite, while the ‘you’ of Aphrodite becomes the 
‘you’ of Sappho. So the lead singer of Song 1, who is the prima donna of the 
song, becomes a goddess during this lapse of time. And the lead singer here is 
not only a prima donna. She is a diva, to borrow another Italian term used in the 
world of opera. To say it in English, the lead singer is now a goddess. 

5§58. And what exactly is the moment when the lead singer becomes a god- 
dess? This moment recurs every time the song is sung once again, as at a ritual 
that marks either a girl's coming of age or her wedding. Essential for under- 
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standing this concept of recurrence in Song 1 of Sappho is the concept of repeti- 
tion in ritual, as expressed by the adverb déute, ‘once agaim (lines 15, 16, 18). I 
signal here the formulation of Kierkegaard (Repetition, 1843): “The dialectic of 
repetition is easy, for that which is repeated has been—otherwise it could not be 
repeated—but the very fact that it has been makes the repetition into something 
new. * Similarly for us modern readers, every time we look back at this passage, 
there will be something new for us to see. 


The Maiden Song of Aleman 


5§59. Here is another ancient Greek example of a song performed at a season- 
ally recurring festival. Once more we will see the ritual practice of equating the 
prima donna—or we can also say prima ballerina—with a goddess. This time, 
the equation happens at a “coming out” ritual that marks a coming of age from 
girlhood to womanhood: 


Howr 5 TEXT G 


|,, And I sing | ,, the radiance of Agido, seeing | ,, her as the sun, which 
for us | ,, is shown by Agido—she is the eyewitness— | ,, to shine [phai- 
nein] with its sunlight. But for me to praise [ep-ainein] her |,, or to 
blame [momésthai] her is not allowed by the glorious [kleenna] leader 
of the chorus [khorégos = Hagesikhora]. | ,, No, she does not at all al- 
low me. For that one [Hagesikhora] appears radiantly to be |,, out- 
standing, as when someone | ,_ sets among grazing cattle a horse, | ,, 
well-built, a prize-winner, with thundering hooves, | ,, something from 
out of those dreams that happen underneath a rock.+ 


From the Partheneion ‘Maiden Song’ of Alcman, lines 39-49 


5$60. Here is a thesis paragraph that is meant to encapsulate the argumenta- 
tion in the exegesis that follows: 


The words in this passage indicate a ritual of female initiation in the 


* Kierkegaard 1983 [1843]:149. See PP 101-103; also 52. 
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public space of Sparta, where the entire male and female population is 
experiencing contact with the divine. The climactic moment in this 
ritual is marked by an epiphany, as marked here by the words that I 
translate ‘shine with sunlight’ 


Now I proceed to the exegesis. 

5$61. This song, conventionally known as the Partheneion, the “Maiden Song; 
was reputedly composed by a legendary poet named Alcman for performance 
at a seasonally recurring grand public festival in Sparta.* Year after year, local 
maidens were specially selected for the occasion of singing and dancing this 
song in the public space of Sparta, and we have already seen that the word for 
such singing and dancing was khoros, ‘chorus, song-and-dance ensemble’ As 
the girls sang and danced the song, they took on the roles of the names featured 
in the song. Two names stand out, referring to the two premier roles in the sing- 
ing and dancing. These names are Hagesikhora and Agido, referring in the song 
to two competing chorus leaders of what I infer must be two competing cho- 
ruses. ¢ 

5$62. I note the use of the word khorégos, ‘chorus-leader’ in the song, refer- 
ring to the girl called Hagesikhora, one of the two chorus leaders. The name 
Hagesikhora means the same thing as khorégos. As for the other girl, called Ag- 
ido, the words of the song identify her with the sun itself, but then, right after 
this declaration, the girl called Hagesikhora is said to match Agido in her own 
solar radiance. In modern terms, such descriptions as prima donna or prima 
ballerina surely apply to both girls. 

5$63. So the girls who figure as the center of attention in the choral perfor- 
mance of this Song of Maidens by Alcman are being identified with the divine 
force of the sun itself, just as the girl who is getting married in Song 31 of Sap- 
pho is identified with the divinity of love and sexuality, Aphrodite. 

5§64. So far, as I have been talking about Song 31 of Sappho, I have not yet 
said that the goddess who is identified with the bride must be Aphrodite herself. 
But now, on the basis of the comparisons we can make with the Maiden Song of 
Alcman, the identification of the bride with the goddess Aphrodite in Song 31 of 
Sappho has become evident. And it follows that the bridegroom in this same 
song is identified with the god Arés. 


* PP 53-54. 
+ PP 57, 89, 92. I also infer that these two competing choruses are representatives of the two royal houses of 
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A Typological Comparison of Initiation Rituals 


5§65. Such identification with divinities, as I noted earlier, is well attested in the 
initiation rituals of a wide variety of societies around the world. In my research, 
I have studied as a point of typological comparison the Navajo and Apache ritu- 
als of girls’ initiation into puberty.* Such initiation rituals are customarily per- 
formed by and in honor of a young female member of the community when 
she begins to menstruate. The medium for performance is singing as well as 
dancing. 

5§66. The focal point of these Navajo and Apache rituals of female initia- 
tion is the goddess “Changing Woman.” More literally, her name means “the 
woman who is transformed time and again.” In the here and now of the Chang- 
ing Woman ritual, the songs are thought to have the power of re-enacting the 
prototypical event. 

5§67. In the case of the Navajo rituals, the localization of the family building 
known as the hogan becomes sacred space, where the distinctions between the 
details of myth and the details of ritual can merge in the minds of those who 
participate in the ritual.+ Within the sacred space, the young girl to be initiated 
becomes identified with the goddess Changing Woman. We may also say: the 
girl identifies with the goddess. 

5§68. After a pronouncement of blessings in the Navajo ritual, the girl ini- 
tiand goes out of the hogan and runs a race with other young people who are 
participants in her initiation, and it is ritually prescribed that she must take the 
lead in the race. We can find a comparable detail in the ancient Greek ritual as 
enacted in the Maiden Song of Alcman. In this ritual as well, there was some 
sort of race, as we see from the words of the song referring to the running of the 
two girls Hagesikhora and Agido in competition with the other girls and with 
each other (lines 58-59). 

5$69. In the Navajo ritual, the prescribed course of the race to be run by the 
girl initiand is symbolic of the course of the sun. It has been observed that “the 
race is, in effect, her pursuit of the sun.’+ In the myth of Changing Woman, 
which is correlated with the ritualized race of the girl initiand, the goddess ac- 
tually mates with the sun, which is envisioned as a male divinity; at the moment 
of intercourse, the sun takes on the form of a handsome young man.§ As we will 


* PP ch. 4. In Hour 2, I gave a working definition of the term typological comparison. 
+ PP 88. 

+The sources are documented in PP 89-90. 
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see later, there is a comparable theme in Song 58 of Sappho (lines 25-26), when 
the female speaker declares her powerful attraction to the divine power of the 
shining sun. 

5$70. In the Talking God type of hogan songs in Navajo ritual, the goddess is 
conventionally described as moving toward the ritually decorated family hogan 
and then signaling her arrival. As she arrives, the references that are made to 
the goddess in the song shift from the third to the first person, so that the god- 
dess herself, represented in the words of the singer, now speaks as an “I” It 
seems that the “I” stands for a composite of the girl initiand and of Changing 
Woman herself, though the actual performer is the chief singer, not the girl. A 
phrase continually repeated in Talking God Hogan Song 25 goes like this: “With 
my sacred power, I am traveling.” 

5$71. This ritual picturing ofa traveling goddess whose climactic epiphany in 
the here and now signals a shift from speaking about her in the third person to 
speaking for her in the first person is comparable to the ritual picturing of the 
goddess Aphrodite as she travels from her celestial realm on high all the way 
down to the sacred space where Song 1 of Sappho is being performed. In this 
ancient Greek song we see a shift that is comparable to the shift we just saw in 
the Navajo ritual: in the Greek song, the main performer or prima donna shifts 
from speaking to Aphrodite in the second person to speaking for her in the first 
person, so that Sappho as Aphrodite may now speak directly to Sappho as Sap- 
pho herself (starting at line 18 and lasting through line 24). 

5$72. Here I conclude my comparative analysis of the ritual practice of equat- 
ing a prima donna or prima ballerina with the divine in the Maiden Song of 
Alcman, where a beautiful girl named Agido, who is a prima donna of the cho- 
ral performance, ‘summons the sun to shine. By now we can see what is meant: 
the girl literally makes the sun shine. The song identifies the girl Agido with 
the sun. 


Song 16 of Sappho 


5$73. In this song as well, we see an identification of the prima donna or prima 
ballerina with the sun: 


Hour 5 TExT H 
|, Some say a massing of chariots and their drivers, some say of foot- 
soldiers, |, some say of ships, if you think of everything that exists on 
the surface of this black earth, |3 is the most beautiful thing of them 
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all. But I say it is that one thing |, that anyone passionately loves 
[erdtai].* |, It's really quite easy to make this understandable | , to ev- 
eryone, this thing. You see, that woman who was by far supreme |, in 
beauty among all mortals, Helen, |, she [. . .] left her best of all hus- 
bands, |, him she left behind and sailed to Troy, |,, caring not about 
her daughter and her dear parents, |, not caring at all. She was swept 
along [...] |,, [All this] reminds me right now of Anaktoria. | ,, She is 
[not] here.t |,, Oh, how I would far rather wish to see her taking a 
dancing step that arouses passionate love [= eraton], |,, and to see the 
luminous radiance from the look of her face | ,, than to see those chari- 
ots of the Lydians and the footsoldiers in their armor |,,, as they fight in 
battle [...]. 


Song 16 of Sappho 


5$74. This song captures what could be described as Sappho’s own personal 
ascending scale of affection. In the first stanza, consisting of four lines, there are 
three things to compare with ‘that most beautiful thing’ that anyone ‘passion- 
ately loves, erdtai. But each one of these three things pales in comparison to 
whatever ‘that one most beautiful thing’ may be. And what is ‘that thing’? It is 
elusive. From the start, the speaker has been speaking about ‘that thing’ But 
then, the next thing you know, she starts saying ‘this thing’ instead of ‘that thing, 
and, as she goes on to say, it is quite easy, really, to explain ‘this thing’ 

5§75. The three things that pale in comparison to that one thing that is so 
passionately desired are three radiant visions of beauty. The first of these visions 
is the dazzling sight of magnificent chariot fighters in their luminous war chari- 
ots as they are massing for frontal assault against their terrified enemy; the sec- 
ond vision is an army of footsoldiers fighting on the battlefield; and the third 
vision is a fleet of battleships proudly sailing at sea. But none of these three radi- 
ant visions of beauty can match that ultimate brightness radiating from the 
speaker’s love object, that unique thing of passionate love, who is a beautiful 


* Here is a transliteration of the first stanza: oi men ippéon stroton oi de pesdon | oi de naon phais’ epi gan me- 
lainan | emmenai kalliston eg6 de kén’ ot | to tis eratai. 

+ In the papyrus fragment, the negative ‘not’ is not visible, but its restoration is supported by editors. 

£|, [oli wev immjav orpdrov oi b€ récdwv |, of b€ vdwv gato’ éx[t] yav wédav[vlav |, [€lupevar 
kadhuoror, éyw b€ Knv’ 6r-| -Tw TUS Eparau- |, malyxu © evpapes cvverov Tonoa |, [w]avre tlo]or, a 
yap 7Ohv TepoKoiwa l, kahXoc [avO|porwv ’Edéva. [rd]v avopa |; Tov [wavapliorov ls kad) [érou]o” 
éBa‘s Tpotav whéou[oa. |,, KwvO[e wa]idos ovdE Gitwy Tolk] Hav |,, Ta[ war] euvac Oy, adda Tapayay’ 
avrav |, [...Joav [...] |, [. Jwe vv Avaxropilas d]véuvac-|,, [-o° od | mapeoioas, |,, [Ta]s <K>e 
Boddoiwar €pardv te Baya. |, Kaudpux ma Adumpor iOyv mpoodre |,,.7) Ta AVdwv appara tkavoThoue 


|... [ter Sop layevtas. 
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diva called Anaktoria. The song now shows Anaktoria in an exquisite moment 
of singing and dancing ina chorus, and the words of the song point to her lovely 
step as she dances, a step that is eraton, or ‘arousing passionate love’ 

5876. And then there is ‘the luminous radiance from the look of her face 
(kamarukhma lampron idén prosopo). This luminous vision of Anaktoria, the 
song is saying, cannot be surpassed by anything in the whole wide world. And 
the radiance of Anaktoria is now directly compared with the radiance of the lu- 
minous chariots and the two other luminous foils in the first stanza (lines 1-2). 

5$77. The first stanza of this song is a striking example of a priamel, which is 
a rhetorical device where “A” is highlighted by saying that “B” and “C” and “D” 
and so on cannot match it. The sequence has to be... D C B and finally A. 


Another Song of Sappho 


5§78. In an article I published about another song of Sappho (I refer to the rele- 
vant fragment as II”), I offer this translation of the last line of the song:* 


Hour 5 TExT I 


Passionate love [erds] for the sun has won for me its radiance and 
beauty. 


Sappho II* 26 


In terms of an alternative interpretation, the translation could be... 


Passionate love [erds] has won for me the radiance and beauty of the 
sun. 


I prefer the first of these two interpretations, which makes the sun the objective 
genitive of erds, ‘passionate love’ + 


Back to Song 16 of Sappho 


5$79. Such a genitive construction, if my interpretation holds, is parallel to the 
phrase ot | t6 tis eratai, ‘whatever one loves passionately’ in the first stanza of 


* Nagy 2010a:189. See also GM 261-262; PH 285 = 10$18; PP 90, 102-203. 

}In terms of the first interpretation, the original Greek wording would be 76 \d[wapov épws dehiw Kal 76 
ka ]dov dé€[A]oyxe. In terms of the second interpretation, it would be 76 Ad[umpov epos TwEiw Kal 76 Ka] 
Nov d€[AJoyxe. 
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Song 16 of Sappho. This ‘whatever’ (lines 3-4) is described as kalliston, ‘the most 
beautiful thing’ in the whole wide world (line 3). 

5§8o0. In Song 16, no vision of beauty can match that ultimate brightness ra- 
diating from the speaker’s love-object, who is a beautiful diva called Anaktoria. 
The song focuses on the divine moment when Anaktoria sings and dances in 
the chorus, and the wording creates a sublime vision of her beauty. In this vi- 
sion, the beautiful Anaktoria who is imagined in the wording can now come to 
life, and I have already highlighted the wording that shows ‘her dancing step 
that arouses passionate love and the luminous radiance from the look of her 
face (eraton te bama | kamarukhma lampron idén prosop6, lines 17-18). This 
vision cannot be surpassed by anything else in the whole wide world. 

5§81. In the logic of Sappho’ poetic cosmos, nothing can surpass the radi- 
ance of the sun. So the all-surpassing radiance of ‘whatever it is that the speaker 
says she loves more than anything else on this earth—which is the vision of the 
singing and dancing Anaktoria—must be the same thing as the sun. 


Back to Song 31 of Sappho 


5§82. By now we have surveyed a wide variety of songs that feature divine mod- 
els in ritual contexts like weddings. Applying what we have learned from these 
songs about the phenomenon that I have been calling epiphany, I will now 
re-examine Song 31 of Sappho. But first, to summarize what I have already ar- 
gued: 


In Song 31, the erotic experience shared by the ‘he’ who is the bride- 
groom and by the ‘you’ who is the bride is communalized in the reac- 
tion of the T who figures as the vicarious participant in the experience. 
And this reaction is an epiphany in and of itself. 

The subjective feelings in this moment of epiphany are linked to the 
first-person speaker who is Sappho. When we hear phainetai moi kénos 
isos theoisin, ‘he appears [phainetai] to me, that one, (to be) equal [isos] 
to the gods; at line 1, it is the first-person speaker who is feeling the 
erotic sensations experienced by the bride in the second person and by 
the bridegroom in the third person. At the climax of the erotic experi- 
ence as spoken by the first-person speaker, she says about her feelings: 
tethnakén doligé ‘pideués | phainom emautai, ‘and a little short of death 
| do I appear [phainomai] to myself} at line 16. The verb phainomai, ‘I 
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appear, here signals again an epiphany—an epiphany that manifests it- 
self to the self, to the speaking T. 


5§83. This appearance of the self to the self, as an epiphany, signals the divine 
presence of Aphrodite. I waited until now to say this about Song 31, after having 
compared other songs that signal the presence of Aphrodite. 

5§84. In one sense, what is shown in Song 31 is the epiphany of Aphrodite, 
since she is a most appropriate goddess for the occasion of a wedding. In an- 
other sense, however, what is shown in Song 31 is the epiphany of the bride, 
whose identity fuses with that of Aphrodite at the moment of her wedding. And, 
in still another sense, what is shown in Song 31 is the epiphany of the speaking 
T, who identifies with Aphrodite by virtue of vicariously identifying with the 
‘you of the bride, who is Aphrodite at this very moment. For Sappho, then, as I 
have been arguing, what is seen is an auto-epiphany. 

5§85. Just as the vicariousness of Sappho in Song 31 fuses the ‘T who is the 
singer with the ‘you’ who is the bride, so also the ‘T of Sappho in Song 1 fuses 
the ‘T who is the singer with the ‘you’ who is Aphrodite. 

5§86. In Song 31 of Sappho, the projection of identity that we see makes it 
possible for the singer of the song to become the bride herself and even Aphro- 
dite herself, at least for a moment, just as the singer of Song 1 of Sappho be- 
comes Aphrodite herself for the brief moment when Aphrodite is being quoted 
by the singer. In the logic of Song 31, seeing Sappho as Aphrodite for a moment 
is just as real as seeing the bride as Aphrodite and just as real as seeing the bride- 
groom as Arés. 

5§87. Then, when the song comes to an end, everyone can revert to their 
human selves—though they may have been upgraded in human status because 
they had been part of the song. I find it relevant to compare the words of T. S. 
Eliot (The Dry Salvages, 1941), “you are the music | While the music lasts.’* 


Epiphany and Death 


5$88. As we have seen, the epiphany in Song 31 of Sappho induces a near-death 
experience for the first-person speaker: tethnakén doligd ‘pideués | phainom’ 
emautai, ‘and a little short of death | do I appear [phainomai] to myself? at 


line 16. And such a figurative personal death is modeled on a realized mythical 


* Eliot 1941 [1963]:199. 
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death. As I have argued, death in myth is a prototype for the vicarious ritual ex- 
perience of the first-person speaker in her interaction with the second-person 
bride and with the third-person bridegroom, who are respectively the vision of 
Aphrodite and the corresponding vision of Arés.* 

5§89. Here I note again the fact that the generic bridegroom is visualized as 
isos Areui, ‘equal to Arés, in another song of Sappho (Song 111 line 5). And the 
bridegroom who gets married in lyric is comparable to the warrior who gets 
killed in epic. As we have seen from the climactic passage I quoted in Text B 
from Iliad XVI, when the warrior hero Patroklos is killed in battle, that hero is 
visualized at that moment as atalantos Aréi, ‘equal to Arés (line 784). And 
Patroklos in such a context is a stand-in for Achilles. So just as Patroklos as a 
stand-in for Achilles qualifies as ‘equal to Arés; we can expect Achilles himself 
to qualify for epithets meaning ‘equal to Arés. What is vital here for my argu- 
ment is the fact that a bridegroom can be visualized not only as isos Aréi, ‘equal 
to Arés, but even as Achilles himself in the songs of Sappho. 

5$90. The figure of Patroklos as a ritual stand-in for Achilles in the Iliad helps 
us understand what has been up to now a missing link in the picturing of the 
bridegroom in Song 31 of Sappho. Patroklos as the stand-in for Achilles in epic 
prefigures Achilles at the moment of his own death in epic, when he, too, like 
the model bridegroom in lyric, is destined to be ‘equal to Arés. 

5$91. As we saw in Hour 4 Text E, the generic bridegroom was convention- 
ally visualized as Achilles himself in the songs of Sappho (Himerius Orations 
1.16). Such a lyric convention in the songs of Sappho can be explained as an or- 
ganic correlation of myth and ritual. In the logic of myth, Achilles never be- 
comes a model husband because War personified, Arés, cuts him down like a 
beautiful plant in full bloom. In the logic of ritual, by contrast, Achilles is the 
perfect model for a bridegroom precisely because he is cut down in war and 
thus cannot ever became a husband. For love to find its self-expression in the 
ritual of a wedding, it needs someone to die for love.t 

5§92. Such a ritual need is expressed in the relationship of Erds, personified 
as the god of erotic love, with Aphrodite, the goddess of erotic love. In another 
song of Sappho, we find an imagined dialogue between Sappho and Aphrodite 
where the goddess says in her own words that Erds is her therapon (Sappho 
Song 159). As we will see in Hour 6, this word means not only ‘attendant’ but 
also ‘ritual substitute, that is, someone who ritually dies for the sake of the one 


* A longer version of what I argue here is presented in Nagy 2007a:31-36. 
+ Nagy 2007a:31-32. 
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he attends. Pictured as a pubescent (not prepubescent) boy, Erés is doomed to 
die for the sake of Aphrodite. In the poetics of Sappho, as later ancient sources 
tell us (Sappho Fragment 172), the death of erotic Love personified is a most per- 
sistent theme. That is only natural, since Eros is a non-Olympian god. Whereas 
Olympian gods are exempt from death, death comes naturally for divine non- 
Olympians. The consolation, at least, for the death of Erds is that he is easily 
resurrected. It could be said that the resurrection of Erés is as easy as the revival 
of lust. 


Eros and Arés 


5893. The death of Eros could be pictured as a martial death resulting from the 
warfare of love. We see clearly the language of love as war in Song 1 of Sappho, 
where the goddess Aphrodite is invoked in prayer to become a summakhos, ‘ally 
in war’ (line 28), for Sappho in speaking the words of lyric love song. Con- 
versely, Sappho as the speaker of a lyric love song is offering herself as an ‘ally in 
war’ for Aphrodite, thus crossing over into the themes of epic. So we see here 
that love and war can be aestheticized and eroticized together. Similarly in the 
Iliad, Aphrodite crosses over into the themes of epic by intervening in the epic 
action—and she gets wounded in doing so, as if she were a mortal (V 327-354).t 
Such a pairing of love and war, as we will now see, is reflected in the parallels we 
find between Aphrodite and Arés. So we next turn to Arés, god of war and lover 
of Aphrodite. 

5$94. Parallel to the wounding of the goddess Aphrodite are the two wound- 
ings of the god Arés in the Iliad: he too gets wounded as if he were a mortal 
(V 855-863, XXI 401-408). More than that, the woundings of Arés are in both 
cases described as mortal woundings, and the Iliad actually shows Arés in the 
act of going through the motions of a figurative martial death. Such an epic 
experience is for Arés a mock death.*It must be a mock death and not a real 
death, because Arés is an Olympian god, and Olympian gods do not die. Such 
ritualized mockery is typical of “divine burlesque,” which represents one of the 
oldest features of Greek myth. There are striking parallels to be found in Near 
Eastern sources dating back to the second millennium BCE. + 


* Nagy 2007a:32. The paragraphs that follow are taken from this same essay. 
+EH $76. 
+ Burkert 1960:132. 
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Arés as a Model for Achilles 


5$95. The figurative death of the god Arés in the Iliad is an extreme case of di- 
vine mirroring: the immortal god of war gets involved not only in the martial 
actions of heroes but even in their martial deaths. And he gets so involved be- 
cause god and hero mirror each other at the moment of a hero’s death, which is 
the climax of the inherent antagonism between them.* At the moment when he 
dies a warrior’s death in place of Achilles, Patroklos is vicariously experienc- 
ing such a moment of mirroring between Achilles as warrior and Arés as god 
of warriors: that is why Patroklos looks just like Arés at that moment (Iliad 
XVI 784). t 

5$96. As mutual antagonists, the hero Achilles and the god Arés match each 
other in life as well as in death. In the case of Achilles, as we see from surviv- 
ing traces in the epic Cycle, this hero was pictured as an irresistible lover in the 
imaginations of lovelorn girls hoping to make him their husband¢ In the case of 
Arés, as we see when we read the second song of Demodokos in the Homeric 
Odyssey, this god is imagined as an irresistible lover for the goddess of love and 
sexuality herself, Aphrodite (viii 266-366). 

5$97. Among other related characteristics shared by the hero Achilles and 
the god Arés is their superhuman speed, as expressed by words like theein, 
‘rum§ Also, in the case of Achilles, his success in war is closely connected with 
the use of epithets like podas okus, ‘swift of foot’ as at Iliad I 58. In the case of 
Arés, his own swiftness of foot is pictured as ideal for success in courtship as 
well as in warfare: in the second of three songs that the singer Demodokos sings 
in Odyssey viii, which is about the love affair of Arés and Aphrodite, we find that 
one of the war god’s most irresistible attributes is his nimbleness of foot in cho- 
ral lyric dancing.** And yet, despite his irresistible attractiveness in courting 
Aphrodite, the dashing young Arés will never marry. Like the dashing young 
Achilles, Arés is eternally the bridegroom and never the husband. 


Achilles the Eternal Bridegroom 


5$98. I return once again to Hour 4 Text E, where we learned that the ge- 
neric bridegroom is visualized as Achilles himself in the songmaking of Sappho 


* EH §§105, 108, 110, 115. 

t BA 32-34, 292-294 = 298, 175. 

+EH $56. 

§ I have collected some striking examples in BA 326-328 = 20§$9-10. 
** HPC go = I§214. 
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(Fragment 105b, as reported by Himerius Orations 1.16). This visualization is 
relevant to what we saw in Hour 4 Text FE, where the generic bridegroom is pic- 
tured as a tender seedling in a song of Sappho (Song 115). And it is relevant also 
to Hour 4 Text G, where the goddess Thetis in lamenting her son Achilles pic- 
tures him as a tender seedling that is doomed to be cut down in war (Iliad XVIII 
56-59).* 

5$99. Just as the generic bridegroom in the songs of Sappho can be visual- 
ized as the hero Achilles, so also the generic bride can be visualized as a hero- 
ine.t In Aeolic traditions, such heroines figured in myths about the conquests 
of Achilles—not only martial but also amorous conquests—in the years that 
preceded the destruction of Troy. These myths told of beautiful Aeolic girls of 
Asia Minor and the outlying island of Lesbos who had once been immune to 
love and thus unreachable to their frustrated suitors. But then they fall help- 
lessly in love with Achilles—that dashing young Aeolic hero who had sailed 
across the sea from his home in European Thessaly to attack the Aeolic people 
of Asia Minor and Lesbos. 

5$100. Comparable to these once-unreachable Aeolic girls is a prize apple, 
unreachable to the apple-pickers, which ‘blushes’ enticingly from the heights of 
a “shooter-branch” in a song of Sappho: 


Hour 5 TExtT J 


Just like the sweet apple that blushes on top of a branch, | the topmost 
apple on the topmost branch. It has eluded the notice of the apple pick- 
ers. | Oh, but no. It’s not that they haven't noticed it. They just couldn't 


reach it.§ 
Sappho Fragment 105a 


5$101. And the brides of Sappho’s songs are conventionally compared to ap- 
ples: 


Hour 5 TExT K = Hour 4 TEXTE 


Himerius (Orations 1.16) reports: “Sappho compared the girl to an ap- 
ple [. . .] she compared the bridegroom to Achilles, and likened the 


29 


young man’s deeds to the hero’. 
Sappho Fragment 105b 


*I disagree with the formulation of Dale 2011:53n22: “She is hardly comparing the best of the Achaeans to a 
twig.” 

+ In what follows, I recapitulate what I argue in Nagy 2007. 

+ HPC = 149, 250-251 = II$$49, 321. 

§ On the ancient textual source where we find the quotation of this fragment, see Dale 2011:64. 
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5§102. Like Sappho’s prize apple, these contemporary brides are imagined as 
unreachable. But they are unreachable only up to the moment when they take 
the place of Aeolic heroines who had once upon a time fallen in love with Achil- 
les, that model bridegroom. These Aeolic girls of the heroic past are imagined 
as throwing themselves at Achilles. That is, they throw a metonymic extension 
of themselves at Achilles by throwing an apple at him: such a theme is attested 
in the bittersweet story of a lovelorn girl from the Aeolic city of Pedasos (He- 
siod Fragment 214).* In the logic of myth, the love felt by such heroines is 
doomed from the start, and, in the end, they die for their love. In the logic of 
ritual, however, that same love promises to be requited. Such is the love ex- 
pressed by girls pictured in the act of throwing apples at their prospective lovers 
in the songs of Sappho (Song 214A). A moment ago, I described such a ritual 
throwing of apples as a metonymic extension of the female self, using the term 
metonymic in line with the working definition I offered in Hour 4§32: meton- 
ymy is an expression of meaning by way of connecting something to something 
else that is next to that something or at least near to it, thereby establishing 
contact. 


Briseis as a Stand-in for Aphrodite 


5§103. As I have argued, Achilles in his role as the model bridegroom was imag- 
ined as a stand-in for the god Arés in the songs of Sappho. And, just as the 
Aeolic hero Achilles can stand in for the god Arés at moments that center on 
the ritual of a wedding, so too can various Aeolic heroines stand in for a god- 
dess, who is none other than Aphrodite, goddess of love and sexuality. A case in 
point is the captive woman Briseis in the Iliad. As I noted already in Hour 4, 
Briseis is overtly associated with the Aeolic women of Lesbos whom Achilles 
captured as beauty-prizes in the years that preceded the destruction of Troy (II- 
iad IX 128-131, 270-273; XIX 245-246). And the point is, Briseis is likened to 
Aphrodite in a most telling context: 


Hour 5 TExT L = Howr 4 TExT J 


|g Lhen Briseis, looking like golden Aphrodite, | ,,, saw Patroklos all 


283 


cut apart by the sharp bronze, and, when she saw him, |,,, she poured 


284 
herself all over him in tears and wailed with a voice most clear, and 


* BA 141 = 7§29n6. 
+ More detailed argumentation is in Nagy 2007a:28-37. 
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with her hands she tore at |,,. her breasts and her tender neck and 
her beautiful face. | ,,, And then she spoke, weeping, this woman who 
looked like the goddesses: | 


cious to me in my terrible state and most gratifying to my heart. | js, 


285 


as, O Patroklos, you have been most gra- 


You were alive when I last saw you on my way out from the shelter 
| ,s5—and now I come back to find you dead, you, the protector of your 
people | ,,,—that is what I come back to find. Oh, how I have one bad 
thing after the next to welcome me again and again. |,,, The man to 


291 


whom I was given away by my father and by my mother the queen 
| 92-1 saw that man lying there in front of the city, all cut apart by the 


sharp bronze, | ,,, and lying near him were my three brothers—all of us 


293 


were born of one mother—|,,, they are all a cause for my sorrow, since 


294 


they have all met up with their time of destruction. | ,,. No, you did not 


295 
let me—back when my husband was killed by swift-footed Achilles, 
| .96 killed by him, and when the city of my godlike Mynes [= my hus- 


band] was destroyed by him | ,,.—you did not let me weep, back then, 


297 
but you told me that godlike Achilles | ,,, would have me as a properly 
courted wife, that you would make that happen, and that you would 


take me on board the ships, |,,, taking me all the way to Phthia, and 


299 
that you would arrange for a wedding feast among the Myrmidons. | 


300 


So now I cannot stop crying for you, now that you are dead, you who 


were always so sweet and gentle.” |,,, So she [= Briseis] spoke, weep- 


301 


ing, and the women kept on mourning in response. | ,,, They mourned 


302 


for Patroklos, that was their pretext, but they were all mourning, each 
and every one of them, for what they really cared for in their sorrow. 


Iliad XIX 282-302 


5$104. Most remarkably, Briseis is likened to the goddess Aphrodite here in 
Iliad XTX 282 in the context of her beginning to lament for Patroklos, who had 
been likened to the god Arés at the moment of his death in Iliad XVI 784. 

5$105. The epic has quoted, as it were, Briseis in the act of singing a choral 
lyric song of lament for the death of Patroklos (XIX 287-300), and this quota- 
tion of Briseis, along with the framing narrative concerning the antiphonal re- 
sponse of the women attending Briseis (XIX 301-302), re-enacts most accurately 
the morphology of a genuine choral lyric lament.* 

5$106. In her lament, Briseis sings her bittersweet sorrow not only over the 


*Dué 2002:70-71; HPC 242-350 = II$§303-320. 
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death of Patroklos but also over the death of her own fondest hope: when he 
was alive, Patroklos had promised to arrange for her a marriage to Achilles, but 
now that Patroklos is dead, the hope of that promise is gone forever (XIX 295- 
300). So the Iliad pictures Patroklos as a stand-in for Achilles in courtship as 
well as in war.* Just as Achilles is featured as an eternal bridegroom who never 
gets married, so also Patroklos himself becomes such an eternal bridegroom by 
virtue of being a stand-in for Achilles. I will have much more to say in Hour 6 
about Patroklos as a ritual stand-in for Achilles. 


The Merging of Identity in Myth and Ritual 


5§107. In the ritual of a wedding as celebrated by the songs of Sappho, there is 
the prospect of a happy ending as the identity of the bride shifts from girl to 
goddess to woman. In the process of becoming a goddess for a moment, the 
bride dies to her old self as a girl and is reborn to her new self as a woman. In 
the corresponding myth, by contrast, there is the prospect of a sad but compel- 
lingly erotic ending to the story. The bride-to-be will never get married to the 
ideal bridegroom, imagined as Achilles. And that is because this most eligible 
bridegroom will die in war and will never be married. 

5§108. The death of Achilles in war is the climax of his erotic charisma. In 
general, the martial death of heroes is eroticized as the beautiful death, la belle 
mort. Even the body of the dead hero is eroticized—as the beautiful corpse, le 
beau mort (a most striking example is Poem 10 of Tyrtaeus).+ Achilles himself is 
pictured as such a beau mort in Homeric poetry. A case in point is the moment 
when the goddess Thetis and her fellow Nereids lament the future death of her 
beloved son in war: at that moment, as we have seen in Iliad XVIII 54-60, 
quoted in Hour 4 Text G, the hero Achilles is compared to a beautiful seedling 
that dies prematurely while it is still in full bloom. ¢ And in Song 105¢ of Sap- 
pho, as we have already noted, we can see a comparable image of a beautiful 
plant at the moment of death; also comparable is the image of a bridegroom as a 
beautiful plant in Sappho’s Song 115. 

5$109. Such themes of eroticized death are relevant to the near-death experi- 
ence of the speaking ‘T in Song 31 of Sappho. The woman who speaks in the first 
person here is vicariously speaking for the whole group that attends the wed- 


* Nagy 2007a:32-34. 
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ding. The whole group is notionally participating in the stylized deaths of the 
male and the female initiands—in this case, of the bridegroom and the bride. 


Distinctions between Real Death and Figurative Death in Lyric 


5$110. The stylized death of the bridegroom in a wedding as described by Sap- 
pho matches the realized death of Achilles in war. Premarital death in ritual 
marks the transition from bridegroom to husband, while martial death in myth 
marks an eternal deferral of such a transition. By dying in war, Achilles becomes 
the very picture of the ultimate bridegroom in eternally suspended animation, 
forever on the verge of marrying. In the logic of ritual, what is needed for fe- 
male initiands, especially for brides, is such an eternal bridegroom.* 

5$111. As we will see in Hour 20 Text I, a comparable model of unfulfilled 
desire and unrequited love is the hero Hippolytus in the Hippolytus of Eurip- 
ides: at the end of that drama (1423-1430), we will read an anthropologically 
accurate description of a ritual of female initiation featuring a chorus of girls 
performing a lament for the death of Hippolytus as their local cult hero.+ As the 
drama of Euripides will illustrate, the identity of the female initiand depends on 
the program, as it were, of the ritual of initiation. The nuptial goddess Aphro- 
dite and the prenuptial as well as postnuptial goddess Artemis reveal, as a pair, 
different phases of erotic engagement in the life cycle of a woman, determining 
when she is attainable—and when she is unattainable. + 

5$112. So far, then, we have seen this symmetry: 


(1) figurative death in the ritual of a wedding; 
(2) real death in the ritual of warfare. 


And this symmetry is parallel to the symmetry of kleos aphthiton, ‘unwilting 
glory, in epic and lyric, since this expression applies not only to the epic theme 
of a hero’s death in war, as in the case of Achilles in Iliad IX 413, quoted in Hour 
1 Text A, but also to the lyric theme of a wedding, as in the case of Hector as 
bridegroom and Andromache as bride in Song 44 of Sappho (line 4). The ex- 
pression kleos aphthiton links the doomed warrior in epic with the wedded cou- 
ple in lyric. 


* Dué 2006:82-83. 
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5§113. Parallel to the linking effected by this expression kleos aphthiton is the 
linking effected by the god Apollo himself: he too links Achilles in epic with 
Hector and Andromache in lyric. The celebrants at the wedding in Song 44 of 
Sappho sing Apollo as the subject of their song by invoking the god’s epithet 
Paean—who is Paon in the local dialect of Lesbos—when they celebrate Hector 
and Andromache as bridegroom and bride (line 33). Apollo as Paean is the em- 
bodiment of a song called the paean (paiéon in Homeric Greek, paidn in the 
dialect of Athens). To sing a paean is to sing a song from Lesbos, as we see from 
the wording of Archilochus (Poem 121). To sing a paean in the Iliad is to sing 
Apollo as Paean, though Paean is a god in his own right in more archaizing con- 
texts of the Iliad (as at V 401 and V 899-901). Elsewhere in the Iliad, Achilles 
calls on the Achaeans to sing a paean, that is, to sing Apollo as Paean when they 
celebrate the death of Hector in war (XXII 391).* 

5$114. As we have already seen, there are also other linkings of the doomed 
warrior in epic with the wedded couple in lyric. Achilles is theoeikelos, ‘looking 
just like the gods’ as a warrior in the Iliad (I 131, XXII 155), and so too Hector 
and Andromache as bridegroom and bride are theoeikeloi, ‘looking just like the 
gods’ at the moment of their wedding in Song 44 of Sappho (at line 34; also [i] 
keloi theoi|s], ‘looking just like the gods; at line 21). And Achilles is in fact the 
only recipient of the epithet theoeikelos, ‘looking just like the gods; in the Ho- 
meric Iliad. So the warrior who kills Hector attracts the same epithet in epic 
that Hector attracts in lyric. 


Apollo as Model for Achilles 


5$115. It remains to ask about the god with whom Achilles is identified in epic 
and with whom Hector and Andromache are identified in lyric. For this god, 
epic and lyric are undifferentiated, just as the kleos aphthiton of Achilles as war- 
rior in epic is undifferentiated from the kleos aphthiton of Hector and Andro- 
mache as bridegroom and bride in lyric. This god is Apollo. 

5$116. So now, at long last, we turn from Arés to Apollo as the other divine 
antagonist of Achilles—and as his other divine model. 

5$117. At the moment of his death, the hero Achilles is destined to confront not 
only the god Arés as the generic divine antagonist of warriors but also the god 
Apollo as his own personal divine antagonist. This personalized destiny of Achil- 
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les, as the victim of Apollo, is made explicit in the epic Cycle (plot summary by 
Proclus of the Aithiopis by Arctinus of Miletus p. 106 lines 7-11), but it is only 
implicit in the Iliad, where Patroklos substitutes for Achilles in his antagonism 
with Apollo just as he substitutes for him in his antagonism with Arés. 

5§118. What makes this destiny of Achilles so personalized is his special con- 
nection with song, a medium signaled as kleos aphthiton, ‘unwilting glory. The 
god of this medium is Apollo, who is the god of poetry and song. And such po- 
etry and song are conceived as lyric. To put it another way, such poetry and 
song can be conceived as a form of epic that is not yet differentiated from lyric.* 
Apollo is the god of an older form of epic that is still sung to the accompaniment of 
the lyre, unlike the newer form of epic, which is unaccompanied by the lyre. Typi- 
cal of the newer form of epic is Homeric poetry as we know it. 

5$119. Correspondingly, Achilles is the hero of such an older form of epic. In 
this role, he is imagined as looking exactly like Apollo—beardless and wearing 
long hair. Like Apollo, Achilles is the essence of a beautiful promise in the mak- 
ing, ofa telos or ‘fulfillment’ realized only in performance, only when the song is 
fully performed.t 

5$120. And there is a visual signature of this shared role of god and hero in 
the Iliad. I start with the fact that Achilles is pictured in this epic as singing to 
the tune of a lyre that he himself is playing (IX 186-189). As we have seen in 
Hour 4, Achilles had plundered this lyre from the Aeolic city of Thebe, ruled by 
the king Eétion (IX 186-189), whom he killed when he captured that city—and 
who was the father of that greatest singer of lamentations in the Iliad, Andro- 
mache (VI 414-416). As I argued in Hour 4, Achilles sings to the tune of this 
Aeolic lyre an echo of the loves and bittersweet sorrows heard in lyric song.¢ 

5$121. Such a lyrical image of Achilles evokes a correspondingly lyrical image 
of Apollo. Even in epic, this god is conventionally pictured as a lyric personality. 
In fact, Apollo controls the medium of lyric, of choral lyric. A prime example is 
the conventional description of Apollo as the Mous(h)égétés, that is, as the cho- 
ral leader of the Muses.§ Such a description is attested in lyric (an example is 
Song 208 of Sappho) and even in epic (Iliad I 603-604). Apollo accompanies 
himself on the lyre as he sings and dances, while the Muses are the chorus who 
also sing and dance (Homeric Hymn to Hermes 475-476). 


* PH 360-361 = 12§§$44-45. 
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5§122. The god Apollo controls not only lyric but all song and poetry, and he 
is ultimately in control of all occasions for the performance of song and poetry. 
In this overarching role, he embodies the authority of poets, that is, of crafts- 
men who compose song and poetry. This authority transcends such categories 
as epic and lyric. And it transcends the genres that figure as subcategories of 
epic and lyric, as well as the occasions that shape those genres. This authority is 
linked to the authorship of song and poetry. 

5§123. It could even be said that the fatal attraction of Achilles for Apollo in 
the context of their ritual antagonism centers on the fact that the god controls 
the medium that gives kleos aphthiton, ‘unwilting glory. 

5§124. I find it relevant to evoke again the words of T. S. Eliot: (The Dry Sal- 
vages, 1941): “you are the music / While the music lasts.” And, now that I have 
evoked these words, I take the opportunity to go even further: in the long run, 
these words apply as well to the premier hero of ancient Greek song culture, Achil- 
les. He too is the music, while the music lasts—but this music is destined to last 
forever. That is the message of the kleos aphthiton, ‘unwilting glory’ of Achilles 
in Iliad IX 413, quoted in Hour 1 Text A. 


Fatal Attraction 


5$125. A question remains: what is it, then, that attracts the hero to the god who 
will cause his death? I find no direct answer to this question in the passages that 
we have been reading during this hour, but I will attempt at least to offer this 
distillation of an indirect answer: whatever it is in us that makes us human makes 
us irresistibly attracted to the divine, even at the risk of mortal danger. 

5§126. I find it relevant to quote here a formulation devised by Dio of Prusa 
(“Dio Chrysostom”), a Greek thinker who lived in a period straddling the first 
and the second centuries CE. In what I am about to quote, taken from his Olym- 
pic Discourse (Oration 12), Dio is representing a hypothetical speech delivered 
by none other than the great sculptor Pheidias of Athens, who is speaking about 
his masterpiece, the colossal statue of Zeus that he sculpted for the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia in Elis. In the passage I will be quoting, Pheidias explains his 
idealizing of the human form in creating the spectacular statue of Olympian 
Zeus. To justify the idealized human form that he creates for Zeus, the sculptor 
speaks about a universal need felt by humans not only to imagine gods as exist- 
ing in the sky or in the cosmos in general but also to have a feeling of divine 
immediacy by being physically near them, close to them—a feeling achieved by 
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way of mental or even physical contact with statues and with paintings and with 
other images of the gods: 


Hour 5 TExTt M 


Because of their attraction to the divine unknown [daimonion],* all 
humans have a powerful erotic desire [erds] to worship [timdn] and to 
take care of [therapeuein]t the divinity [theion]+¢ that they do know, by 
being up close to it and near to it, as they approach it and try to touch it 
in an act of persuasion, and they sacrifice to it and offer it garlands. 
Quite simply, they are like disconnected [népioi]§ children who have 
been torn away from their father or mother and who, feeling a terrific 
urge [himeros] and longing [pothos], often reach out their hands while 
they are dreaming, in the direction of their parents who are not there, 
so also are humans in their relationship with the gods, loving them as 
they do, and justifiably so, because the gods do good things for them 
and have an affinity with them. And, in their love for the gods, humans 
strive in all possible ways to be with them and in their company. 


Dio of Prusa 12.60-61** 


5$127. In the epic narrative of the Iliad, we find a sinister twist to this kind of 
attraction: whatever it is that attracts a hero like Patroklos to a god like Apollo 
on the battlefield makes that hero want to kill the god. In trying to kill the god, 
of course, the hero only brings about his own death. In other words, the fatal 
attraction experienced by the hero is not even recognized as fatal until it is too 
late. 


*This word daimonion is derived from daimén, which refers to an unspecified god, whereas theos refers to a 
specific god: see Hour 5§1. That is why I interpret daimonion here as the ‘divine unknown. 

+ For the meaning of this word, see Hour 6954. 

+ This word theion is derived from theos, which refers to a specific god. That is why I interpret theion here as 
‘divinity that is known. 

§ On the meaning of népios as ‘disconnected, see the Core Vocabulary. 
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HOUR 6 


Patroklos as the Other 
Self of Achilles 


The Meaning of Therapon 


6§1. The key word for this hour is therapon, ‘attendant; ritual substitute? And 
the key passage comes from a climactic moment in the Iliad when Achilles, 
while praying that Zeus should preserve Patroklos from harm, uses the word 
therapon in referring to his nearest and dearest friend: 


Hour 6 TEXT A 


|.,; King Zeus,” he [= Achilles] cried out, “lord of Dodona, god of the 


Pelasgoi, who dwells afar, |,,, you who hold stormy Dodona in your 


234 
sway, where the Selloi, | ,,, your seers, dwell around you with their feet 
unwashed and their beds made upon the ground—|,,, just as you heard 
what I was saying when I prayed to you before, |,,, and did me honor 
by sending disaster on the Achaean people, |,,, so also now grant me 


the fulfillment of yet a further prayer, and it is this: | ,,, I shall stay here 
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at my assembly [ag6n] of ships, | ,,, but I shall send my comrade [hetai- 


240 


ros] into battle at the head of many Myrmidons, |,,, sending him to 


241 
fight. Send forth, O all-seeing Zeus, a radiance [kudos] to go before 
him; |,,, make bold the heart inside his chest so that Hector |,,, may 
find out whether he [Patroklos] knows how to fight alone, | ,,, [Patrok- 
los,] my attendant [therapon], or whether his hands can only then be so 
invincible |,,. 
Arés. | ,,, Afterwards when he [= Patroklos] has chased away from the 
ships the attack and the cry of battle, |, ,. 
harmed to the swift ships, | ,,, with his armor and his comrades [hetai- 
o49 Lhus did he [Achilles] pray, and 
Zeus the Planner heard his prayer. |,., Part of it he did indeed grant 


with their fury when I myself enter the war struggle of 
grant that he may return un- 


roi], fighters in close combat.” | 
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him—but the other part he refused. |,.. He granted that Patroklos 
should thrust back war and battle from the ships, |,., yes, he granted 


that. But he refused to let him come safely [ex-apo-ne-e-sthai] out of 
the fight. 


252 


Iliad XVI 233-252* 


Patroklos as Therapon 


6$2. As we read here at verse 244 of Iliad XVI, Achilles refers to Patroklos as his 
own personal therapon. I will argue that we see in this context the oldest recov- 
erable meaning of the word therapon, and that the future events of the narrative 
will prove this meaning to be true. 

63. As the master Narrator affirms in this context, the wording of Achilles 
is mistaken when he expresses his own fond hopes for Patroklos. The future 
events of the epic will show that Patroklos cannot fight alone, cannot defeat 
Hector alone, and can succeed only if he fights together with Achilles. Once 
Patroklos fights alone, he will die. And it is in this telling context, at Iliad XVI 
244, that the wording of Achilles refers to Patroklos as his personal therapon. So 
what does it mean, for Patroklos to be the personal therapon of Achilles? As we 
will now see, it means that Patroklos is doomed to die as the other self of Achilles. 

64. As we notice in other contexts as well, Patroklos is the personal therapon 
of Achilles (for example, at Iliad XVI 165, 653; XVII 164, 388; XVIII 152). And, in 
each one of these contexts, therapon is conventionally translated as ‘attendant’ 
So what does it mean in particular that the hero Patroklos serves as the ‘atten- 
dant’ of the hero Achilles? As we have seen already from a variety of additional 
contexts in which the relationship of these two heroes is described, Patroklos 
is the nearest and dearest comrade of Achilles. Also, Patroklos is subservient 
to Achilles and to no one else. For example, Achilles orders Patroklos to mix 
and to pour wine (IX 202-204), and Patroklos complies (IX 205 ézrezeifero); 
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also, Patroklos serves the hero Achilles by preparing a meal for the hero and his 
guests, performing most of the tasks required for the preparation, especially the 
task of cooking the meat that will be served (IX 206-215). Helping Patroklos 
perform these tasks is another comrade of Achilles, named Automedon (IX 
209). This Automedon, as we will see, is an understudy of Patroklos: at a later 
point in the narrative, after Patroklos is already dead, Automedon will be de- 
scribed as a therapon of Achilles (XXIV 573). 

6§5. More needs to be said about the occasion when Patroklos helps pre- 
pare a meal for Achilles and his guests. As the host on this occasion, Achil- 
les assumes a primary role by actually slicing the meat before it is cooked (Iliad 
IX 209) and then distributing for his guests the sliced portions after they are 
cooked (IX 217). Patroklos is left with the secondary role of distributing por- 
tions of bread that he places into baskets (IX 216-217). After Patroklos is dead, 
Automedon takes his place in the secondary role of distributing bread in bas- 
kets on another occasion when Achilles acts as host (XXIV 625-626), while 
Achilles retains his primary role of distributing the meat (XXIV 626). As we 
will see later, this role of Automedon is relevant to his service as a therapon of 
Achilles (XXIV 573). 

6§6. From what we have seen so far, then, Patroklos as therapon of Achilles is 
the nearest and dearest comrade of that primary hero in the Iliad. As the per- 
sonal therapon of Achilles, Patroklos is a secondary hero, and he attends Achil- 
les just as other therapontes who are secondary heroes will attend Achilles after 
Patroklos dies. A simpler way of saying it, as we will soon see, is that Patroklos 
cares for Achilles. For the moment, though, I continue to use the conventional 
translation for therapon as ‘attendant’. But there is more to it, much more. 

6§7. The main question comes down to this: how does the conventional defi- 
nition of therapon as ‘attendant’ square with that other definition that I gave at 
the start, ‘ritual substitute’? (Both these definitions of therapon are given in the 
Core Vocabulary.) My answer is that both meanings apply. Patroklos is the ‘at- 
tendant’ of Achilles on the surface, but he is his ‘ritual substitute’ in the deeper 
meaning of the master Narrative. 


Anatolian Origins of the Word Therapon 


6§8. I now turn to the prehistory of the word therapon, seeking to show that it 
had once meant ‘ritual substitute’ and that it had been borrowed into the Greek 
language from Anatolian languages of Indo-European origin. The borrowing 
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must have happened sometime in the later part of the second millennium BCE, 
when the two major Indo-European languages of Anatolia were Hittite and Lu- 
vian. The major political power in Anatolia at that time was the Hittite Empire. 
Accordingly, I will use the term “Hittite” as a shorthand way of referring to the 
relevant linguistic evidence. 

6$9. In Hittite ritual texts dating from roughly 1350 to 1250 BCE, we find 
these two relevant words: tarpanalli- (or tarpalli-) and tarpasssa-.* As Nadia 
van Brock has shown, these words were used as synonyms, and both meant ‘rit- 
ual substitute’ + 

6$10. Such a meaning, ‘ritual substitute, must be understood in the context 
of an Anatolian ritual of purification that expels pollution from the person to be 
purified and transfers it into a person or an animal or an object that serves as a 
ritual substitute; the act of transferring pollution into the victim serving as rit- 
ual substitute may be accomplished either by destroying or by banishing the 
victim, who or which is identified as another self, un autre soi-méme.¢ Accord- 
ing to the logic of this Hittite ritual of substitution, the identification of the self 
with the victim serving as the other self can take on a wide variety of forms: the 
victims range from humans to animals to figurines to ceramic vessels.§ 

6$11. The mentality of identifying with one’s victim operates on homological 
principles. In the case of animal victims designated by the word tarpalli-, for 
example, one ritual text specifies that bulls are to be killed as ritual substitutes 
for men, while cows are to be killed as substitutes for women.** There are other 
examples of homologies based primarily on gender. In another ritual text in- 
volving the word tarpalli-, for instance, bulls and rams and other male animals 
are killed as ritual substitutes for the king, while corresponding female animals 
are killed for the queen.tt And there are cases of tighter homologies. In yet an- 
other ritual text involving the word tarpalli-, for example, it is specified that the 


*For more on the dating of these Hittite ritual texts, see Kiimmel 1967:188. For a survey of attestations, see 
Tischler 1993:207-212. 

+ Van Brock 1959:117, with special reference to the Hittite ritual text Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoi IV 6 
(tarpasssa- at recto line 11, tarpalli- at recto line 28; see also verso line 14); Nagy 2008a:55. 

+ Van Brock 1959:119; Nagy 2008a:55. In the myth of Ullikummi, this megalithic monster is described as a 
tarpanalli- of the weather god Teshub, who ultimately destroys him: Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkoi XXXIII 
96 + 18 (also XXXIII 95 + IV 14; also XXXIII 106 + III 35). In such contexts, the word is conventionally trans- 
lated as ‘rival’: see Tischler 1993:209-210. 

§ Kiimmel 1967:131, 150. 

**Van Brock 1959:121, with reference to Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkdi IX 129 I lines 5-9. For the principle of 
analogical substitution in general, see Kiimmel 1967:22. 

++ Van Brock 1959:120-121, with reference to Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkoi VII 10. 
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victims who are designated as ritual substitutes for the king include men as well 
as bulls and rams.* In other cases, too, humans are being designated as ritual 
substitutes. + 

6§12. The range of victims that are designated as ritual substitutes, extending 
all the way to humans, indicates that the victim of the ritual substitution, as the 
other self, can be identified as closely as possible with the human self—even if 
the ritual substitute and the human self may not be all that close to each other 
when they are viewed from outside the world of ritual.+ What makes the substi- 
tute in ritual seem so intimately close to you is that he or she or it must die for 
you. Here I find it relevant to quote, from a Hittite text about royal ritual substi- 
tution, a most explicit formulation expressed in dialogic format: 


Hour 6 TEXT B, FROM A HITTITE TABLET 


And for you [= the divinity], here are these ritual substitutes [tarpallius] 
| ... And may they die, but I will not die. 


Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkéi XXIV 5 I lines 15-16 


6§13. I draw special attention to these and other cases of ritual substitution in 
which the person to be purified is a king. In such cases, as van Brock argues, the 
ritual of substitution is “périodique,’ ideally annual; and it is a common idea, as 
we can see from a survey of myths and rituals around the world, that the king is 
an incarnation of the body politic, of society itself, which needs to be renewed 
periodically by being purified of pollution.** 

6§14. One well-known model of periodic renewal is the festival of the Baby- 
lonian New Year, centering on the sacrificial killing of a goat, and it is nowadays 


* Van Brock 1959:123-125, with reference to Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkoi XXIV 5 + IX 13. 

+ Van Brock 1959:123; see also especially Kitmmel 1967:20 and 121-122, with reference to the mention of a fe- 
male tarpassa- in Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkdi IV 6 I line 11. 

+ For a variety of further examples taken from Hittite ritual texts, see Lowenstam 1981:127-130. 

§ nu-wa-at-ta ku-u-u§ [tar-pa]-al-li-us [ | ] .. . nu-wa ku-u-us ak-kén-du am-mu-uk-ma-w[a le]-e ak-mi. 
Commentary by van Brock 1959:123; also Kiimmel 1967:25. At lines 10-16 of this same ritual text, Keilschrift- 
urkunden aus Boghazkoi XXIV 5 |, we see that a bull is to be driven to a place where it is killed and its body is 
burned, while the moon god is invoked to witness with his own divine eyes the smoke that rises up to the heav- 
ens from the burning body; see also Kiimmel 1967:37. 

Van Brock 1959:125. Kiimmel 1967:194-195 cautions against anachronistic formulations, but there is no 
doubt that the ritual purification of the Hittite king extends to a homologous purification of his royal subjects. 
In the ritual text Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoi XV 1 | lines 19-20 and 39, for example, it is made clear that the 
removal of pollution extends from the king to the whole army and to the whole land of Hatti; commentary by 
Kiimmel 1967:120. 
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generally agreed that the Hittite rituals of substitution derive at least in part 
from the Babylonian rituals that marked this festival.* A related practice, at- 
tested in texts stemming from the neo-Assyrian empire of the first millennium 
BCE, is the periodic appointing and subsequent killing of substitute kings. Es- 
pecially relevant are the correspondences of the kings Asarhaddon (680-669 
BCE) and Assurbanipal (668-627 BCE). Still another related practice is the 
ritual of the scapegoat described in the Hebrew Bible, Leviticus 16:8, whereby 
a designated goat (which is the tragos pempomenos of the Greek Septuagint 
and the caper emissarius of the Latin Vulgate) is not killed but expelled into 
the wasteland—hence the word scapegoat. This periodic expulsion, as is well 
known, figures as a climactic moment in the rituals and sacred narratives of the 
Jewish Day of Atonement. 

6§15. Since Hittite is an Indo-European language, no matter how deeply it is 
influenced by Near Eastern civilizations, we may also compare the relevant evi- 
dence of Hittite ritual formulations that are cognate with wording found in 
other Indo-European languages. A case in point is the Latin adjective sons / son- 
tis, meaning ‘guilty, which is cognate with 


(1) the Greek participle 6n / ontos (dv / évros) of the verb meaning ‘to be, 


as in esti (€or), ‘is 
and with 


(2) the corresponding Hittite participle asan that likewise means ‘to be; as 


in eSzi, ‘is. 


6§16. In the Plague Prayers of King MuréSilis II, dating from the second half 
of the fourteenth century BCE, it is prescribed that the king is to utter a “confes- 
sional” formula, asan-at, iyanun-at, ‘it is true, I did it’ (Keilschrifturkunden aus 
Boghazkoi XIV 8, in the second prayer); this formula is cognate with the for- 
mula implicit in Latin sons, where the meaning ‘guilty’ is to be understood in 


* Kiimmel 1967:189, 193-194, 196-197. 

+ Kiimmel 1967:169-187. He emphasizes how little textual evidence has been preserved, considering the perva- 
siveness of the custom of ritual substitution in Near Eastern civilizations (p. 191). The period of the substitute 
king’s tenure can be measured in units of time, such as one hundred days (pp. 176-177, 179). See also Parpola 
1983, Excursus pp. xxii—xxxii. 
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the legal sense of ‘declared guilty’ or, to say it even more legalistically, ‘found 
guilty.* So also in the “confessional” formula of the Hittite king, the guilty party 
must declare that he really ‘is’ the guilty one, that he really is ‘it:+ Similarly in 
the children’s game of tag, the formula ‘you're it’ indicates by way of the verb ‘to 
be’ the identity of who will be ‘it. 

6§17. A moment ago, I said that the ritual substitute can seem intimately 
close to you because he or she or it must die for you, and I gave the example of 
the formula used by the Hittite king for saying that the tarpalli- or ritual substi- 
tute will die for him so that he may live. But there are two sides to this formula. 
The intimate closeness is matched by an alienating distance, marked by pollu- 
tion, separating the king from his substitute. I draw attention here to a most 
telling example. In one particular ritual text (Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkéi 
XXIV 5 + IX 13 I lines 19-26), where the word tarpalli-, ‘ritual substitute, ap- 
plies to a prisoner, this ritual substitute is anointed with royal oil, crowned with 
a diadem, and dressed in the regalia of the king; then this tarpalli- is expelled 
from the king’s territory and sent back home to his own territory, so that he 
takes home with him the pollution that had been intimately associated with the 
king.+ I stress here the intimacy of the actual transfer of pollution, even if the 
pollution itself is alienating. In another ritual text (Keilschrifttexte aus Boghaz- 
koi XV111 line 10), it is specified that the king is to take off the royal clothing 
that he wears so that the prisoner who serves as his ritual substitute may now 
put on this same clothing.§ 

6§18. In the two examples we have just seen, the ritual substitute is expelled 
and does not die for the king, but the basic fact remains: the king and the body 
politic get rid of the pollution by getting rid of the ritual substitute. Let me re- 
state the fact by using the English word eliminate, derived from a most telling 
Latin word, é-limin-dre, ‘take outside the boundary [limen]’ So the king and the 
body politic eliminate the pollution by eliminating the ritual substitute. A re- 
markable parallel is the case of the goat that gets expelled into the wasteland on 
the Jewish Day of Atonement, instead of getting killed like the sacrificial goat of 
the Babylonian New Year. 

6$19. Rituals of elimination, that is, of expelling a polluted person or animal 
or thing, are in fact homologous with rituals of killing. For example, when an 


* Watkins 1995:167-168. 

+ Watkins 1967. 

+Text and commentary by van Brock 1959:123; see also Kiimmel 1967:27-32. 
§ Commentary by Kiimmel 1967:118. 
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animal is designated as a ritual substitute for the king in Hittite texts, we may 
expect two alternative outcomes: in some rituals, the animal victim is killed and 
its body is burned,* but in other rituals the victim is instead expelled.+ And I 
think that there existed a parallel set of two alternative outcomes when a human 
was designated as a ritual substitute. That is, I think we may expect that human 
substitutes could be not only expelled but also killed in rituals dating from the 
Hittite era, just as substitute kings could be killed in rituals dating from a later 
era represented by neo-Assyrian texts. Granted, the testimony of the existing 
Hittite ritual texts is opaque concerning the actual killing of humans in contexts 
of ritual substitution, but the fact remains that there are clear examples of kill- 
ings of humans in other Hittite ritual contexts.4 

6§20. Throughout this analysis I have refrained from using the term “hu- 
man sacrifice,” since some readers will view the word “sacrifice” too narrowly 
by thinking only of the killing and subsequent dismembering and cooking and 
eating of animal victims. If we allowed, however, for a broadening of this word 
“sacrifice” to include the killing and subsequent burning of animal victims, 
which as we have seen is an option in the case of animal victims of ritual substi- 
tution, then the term “human sacrifice” could still apply in the case of human 
victims of ritual substitution. 

6§21. That said, I bring to a close my analysis of the relevant Hittite evidence 
by offering this summary, following the earlier formulation by van Brock: the 
mentality of substitution rituals requires someone who is notionally close to the 
king to die or be in some other way eliminated so as to preserve the king.§ 


Early Greek Uses of the Words Therap6on, Theraps, Therapeuein 


6§22. I now turn to the corresponding evidence in Greek. The Hittite words 
tarpanalli- / tarpalli- and tarpasssa-, as van Brock has argued, were borrowed by 
the Greek language sometime in the second millennium BCE, and the corre- 
sponding Greek words were therapon (Oepamarv) and theraps (Oépais), both of 
which can be translated as ‘attendant:** Like the two Hittite words tarpanalli- / 


* Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkéi VII 10 II; see Kimmel 1967:131. 

+ Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi XV 11; see Kimmel 1967:115. 

+ Kiimmel 1967:150-168; at p. 147 he leaves the door ajar for the possibility that a human tarpanalli- could in 
fact be ritually killed. 

§ Van Brock 1959:125-126. 

** Van Brock 1959:125-126. 
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tarpalli- and tarpasssa-, the two Greek words therapon and theraps were once 
synonyms, as is evident from the fact that the verb therapeuein is attested as a 
functional derivative of the noun therapon in Homeric diction. We can see this 
functional derivation at work when we look at the context of Odyssey xiii 265, 
where this verb therapeuein means ‘be a therapon, even though it is formally 
derived not from the noun therapon but from the noun theraps, which is absent 
from Homeric diction.* We find attestations of theraps only rarely, as in Ion of 
Chios F 27 ed. West; Euripides Ion 94, Suppliants 762. In the fragment from Ion 
of Chios, the plural form therapes refers to attendants who serve wine at a sym- 
posium; in the Jon of Euripides, the same plural form refers to the priests of 
Apollo at Delphi who serve as attendants of the god as they approach the 
streams of the spring Kastalia; and, in the Suppliants of Euripides, therapes again 
refers to attendants—in this case, the hero Adrastos is asking the Messenger 
whether therapes have removed the corpses of the fallen dead. 

6§23. So how do we explain the meaning of the Hittite words tarpanalli- and 
tarpasssa- as ‘ritual substitute’ when we compare the meaning of the borrowed 
Greek words therapon (Oepazrwv) and theraps (O€parp) as ‘attendant’? Here I 
return to my formulation summarizing the role of Patroklos as the personal at- 
tendant of Achilles: 


Patroklos as therapon of Achilles is the nearest and dearest comrade 
of that primary hero in the Iliad. As the personal therapon of Achilles, 
Patroklos is a secondary hero, and he attends Achilles just as other 
therapontes who are secondary heroes will attend Achilles after Patrok- 
los dies. 


The Therapon as Charioteer 


6§24. Building on this formulation, I will now explore another aspect of the 
service of Patroklos as the personal therapon of Achilles in the Iliad: Patroklos 
serves as the personal charioteer, or héniokhos, of Achilles (nvioyos XXIII 280). 
The role of Patroklos as the charioteer of Achilles is specially highlighted in II- 


*Van Brock 1961:118m1, 120n3. We would have expected the denominative verb of therapon to be *thera- 
poneuein, just as the denominative verb of, say hégemon, is hégemoneuein. So the fact that therapeuein in the 
sense of ‘be a therapon’ functions as the denominative verb of therapon proves that this noun therapon was once 
a synonym of theraps. Tischler 1993:210 explains theraps as a back-formation from therapeuein, but I find such 
an explanation counterintuitive. 
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iad XVII (475-478), where Automedon describes Patroklos as the best of all 
charioteers by virtue of driving the chariot of Achilles. Automedon, as we have 
already noted, is described as the therapon of Achilles (XXIV 573; also XVI 865). 
And, as we will now see, Automedon is also a charioteer, just as Patroklos is a 
charioteer. 

6§25. The wording used by Automedon in Iliad XVII (475-478) in describ- 
ing Patroklos as the best of all charioteers is most relevant to his own role as 
a charioteer. At the moment of this description in Iliad XVII, Patroklos is of 
course already dead. He died in Iliad XVI, getting killed in place of Achilles. 
And, back then in Iliad XVI, it was Automedon who had served as the chario- 
teer of Patroklos. To appreciate this role of Automedon as charioteer of Patrok- 
los, I now review what happened in Iliad XVI when Patroklos died fighting 
Hector. 

6§26. The setting for the death of Patroklos in Iliad XV1 is a classic chariot 
fight. The fight starts when Patroklos leaps out of his chariot: 


Hour 6 TExT C 


Then Patroklos, from one side, leapt from his chariot, hitting the 
ground. 


Iliad XVI 733* 


In a moment, Hector will leap from his own chariot. Before that happens, how- 
ever, Patroklos picks up a rock and throws it at Kebriones, the charioteer of 
Hector, hitting Kebriones on the forehead and smashing his skull (Iliad XVI 
734-754). Then, just as Patroklos had leapt out of his chariot, Hector too leaps 
out of his own chariot: 


Hour 6 TEXT D 


Then Hector, from the other side, leapt from his chariot, hitting the 
ground. 


Iliad XV1755t 


Patroklos and Hector proceed to fight one-on-one in mortal combat on the 
ground—a combat that is ultimately won by Hector (XVI 756-863). 


*Tldzpokdos 8’ érépwlev ag’ immwv adTo xapace. 
t°Exrap & av? érépwbev ag’ immo aro xapale. 
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6§27. In this chariot fight that happened back in Iliad XVI, I highlight the 
fact that it is Automedon who serves as chariot driver for Patroklos. And, at this 
moment, it is Patroklos and not Achilles who is the chariot fighter, since it is 
Automedon and not Patroklos who is the chariot driver. In preparation for this 
chariot fight between Patroklos and Hector, it is Automedon, serving as char- 
iot driver for Patroklos, who yokes the horses of Achilles to the chariot (XVI 
145-154). 

6§28. Like Patroklos, as we have already noted, Automedon is described in 
the Iliad as a therapon of Achilles (XVI 865, XXIV 573). Also, in another Iliadic 
passage, Automedon and a comrade named Alkimos are described as therapon- 
tes of Achilles (XXIV 573). That passage goes on to say that Achilles honors 
these two comrades, Automedon and Alkimos, more than anyone else—now 
that Patroklos is dead (XXIV 575). And, in still further Iliadic passages, we see 
that one of the functions of these two honored therapontes of Achilles is the un- 
yoking of horses or mules (at XXIV 576) as well as the yoking of horses (at XIX 
392-393, where Automedon and Alkimos are yoking Achilles’ horses for him). 
So also, as we have just seen, Automedon yokes the horses of Achilles for Pa- 
troklos (at XVI 145-154). 

6§29. After the death of Patroklos, when Achilles finally rejoins the Achae- 
ans in battle, his chariot is now driven by Automedon (XIX 395-399). As we 
have seen, however, Automedon had at an earlier point served as chariot driver 
for the hero Patroklos when that hero took the place of Achilles in war (XVI 
145-154). And here I note a most telling detail about that earlier point in the 
narrative of the Iliad: after Patroklos is killed by Hector, the chariot driver Au- 
tomedon says that he now wants to become a chariot fighter, but he cannot fight 
the Trojans while he is still driving the chariot (XVII 463-465). So he asks an- 
other comrade, Alkimedon, to take his place as a chariot driver so that he, Au- 
tomedon, may now become a chariot fighter: 


Hour 6 TEXT E 


But you [= Alkimedon], take this whip and these splendid reins, | take 
them, while I [= Automedon] step off [apobainein] from the chariot, 
so that I may fight. 


Iliad XVII 479-480* 


And, sure enough, Alkimedon quickly leaps into the chariot, landing on the 


var) Ree tNE , Noes ¥ a 2 SENET > , y , 
ada OU HEV LAOTLYA KAL NVLAO ovyahoevTa | éEat, eyo UTT7T WV avoBHoopat, OPPA LAKWLLAL. 
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chariot platform (XVII 481 ésopovoas) and taking hold of the whip and the 
reins (XVII 482), while Automedon leaps out of the chariot, that is, he leaps off 
the chariot platform (XVII 483 azdépouce) and lands on the ground, where he 
can then start fighting.* So we see here a functioning dyadic relationship be- 
tween Automedon as a chariot fighter and Alkimedon as a chariot driver, both 
of whom are secondary substitutes for the primary substitute Patroklos, the 
premier chariot driver who became a chariot fighter for Achilles and who thus 
died for him as his therapon, as his personal ritual substitute.+ 

630. I conclude, then, that the relationship of the chariot fighter to the char- 
iot driver who substitutes for him is parallel to the relationship of a hero like 
Achilles to a hero like Patroklos, who is his therapon. So now we see, on the ba- 
sis of evidence from the narrative traditions of Homeric poetry, that Patroklos 
as the therapon of Achilles does in fact serve as his substitute. In the end, the 
chariot driver in this case dies in place of the chariot fighter: that is, the chariot 
driver takes the hit, as it were, for the chariot fighter. But now that we see how 
Patroklos is a substitute of Achilles, the question remains: how is he not only a 
substitute but a ritual substitute? We must now examine more closely how the 
actual concept of a ritual substitute, as attested in Anatolian ritual texts, was 
translated into the ancient Greek song culture. 


The Therapon as a Ritual Substitute 


631. For analyzing the concept of ritual substitute as attested in the Greek evi- 
dence, an ideal starting point is a climactic passage I already quoted as Text B in 
Hour 5. This passage, taken from Iliad XVI, marks the moment when the war- 
rior hero Patroklos is killed in battle: at this moment, the hero is visualized as 
atalantos Aréi, ‘equal [atalantos] to Arés’ (verse 784). Here in Hour 6 we will see 
how and why this description marks Patroklos as a ritual substitute for Achilles 
as the main hero of the Iliad. 

6§32. To begin, I find it most relevant to consider some basic facts about 


*The wording that expresses here the complementarity of the chariot fighter and the chariot driver can be 
found elsewhere as well in the Iliad, as at V 218-238. Here we see Aeneas urging Pandaros to leap into the char- 
iot of Aeneas (V 221) so that Pandaros may act as the chariot driver while Aeneas acts as the chariot fighter by 
leaping out of his chariot and fighting on the ground (226-227). Pandaros refuses, saying that he prefers to fight 
on the ground (V 238) and telling Aeneas to continue driving his own horses, since they would not get used to a 
new charioteer (V 230-237). As the narrative proceeds, it becomes clear that the choice made by Pandaros 
proves to be fatal. 

+ For more on the multiformity of the figures Alkimedon (/Alkimos) and Automedon as therapontes, see Si- 
nos 1980:38n6. 
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the use of the word therapon in the plural. The plural form is therapontes. In the 
Iliad, warriors are conventionally called the therapontes of Arés as the god of 
war (II 110, VI 67, XV 733, XIX 78).* The first example we saw was in Hour 1 
Text C (Iliad XIX 78). With this fact in mind, I will now make an argument that 
I epitomize in the following formulation: 


When a warrior is killed in war, he becomes a therapon or ‘ritual sub- 
stitute’ who dies for Arés by becoming identical to the war god at the 
moment of death; then, after death, the warrior is eligible to become a 
cult hero who serves as a sacralized ‘attendant’ of the war god. 


6§33. We may expect that Achilles, as an epic warrior, is a therapon or ‘ritual 
substitute’ of Arés by virtue of becoming identical to the war god at the moment 
of death. But there is a complication: in the Iliad, such a relationship between 
Achilles and Arés is expressed only by way of an intermediary, who is Patroklos. 
But there is a further complication: Patroklos as an epic warrior is described not 
as the therapon of Arés but rather as the therapon of Achilles, and, as such, Pa- 
troklos is not only that hero's ‘attendant’ but also his ‘ritual substitute, since he 
actually dies for Achilles. In view of these two complications, I will argue that 
Achilles in the Iliad dies only indirectly as the therapon of Arés through the in- 
termediacy of Patroklos, who dies in this epic as the therapon of Achilles. 

6§34. Here I come back to Iliad XVI 233-248, which was Text A in this hour: 
there we saw that Patroklos qualifies as therapon of Achilles only so long as he 
stays within his limits as the recessive equivalent of the dominant hero. Now I 
will take this formulation one step further: once Patroklos is on his own, he be- 
comes a therapon of Arés and dies in place of Achilles.+ 

6§35. We may expect that Achilles, as an epic warrior, qualifies as isos Aréi, 
‘equal [isos] to Arés; just like Patroklos. This description suits Achilles in the I/- 
iad—but it applies to him only vicariously by way of Patroklos, who takes upon 
himself the role of a ritual substitute for Achilles. As we saw in Text B of Hour 5, 
Iliad XVI 784, Patroklos is called atalantos Aréi, ‘equal to Arés, at the moment 


* BA 295 = 17§5. 

+A longer version of this formulation is presented in BA 293-295 = 17$§5-6. I have already noted that the 
charioteer Alkimos is described as a therapén of Achilles (Iliad XXIV 573); now I add that Alkimos is also de- 
scribed as an ozos Aréos, ‘attendant of Arés’ (XXIV 474 6Cos “Apnos); see BA 295 = 17$5n8 on ozos as a syn- 
onym of therapon. 

$Sinos 1980:46-54; BA 292-293 = 1794. 
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when he is killed in war. And, as we will now see, Patroklos is actually called isos 
Aréi, ‘equal to Arés, at the moment when the story of his fatal impersonation of 
Achilles begins: 


Hour 6 TExT F 


Le He [Nestor] was seen and noted by swift-footed radiant Achilles, 
| oo Who was standing on the spacious stern of his ship, |... watching 
the sheer pain [ponos] and tearful struggle of the fight. | ,,, Then, all of 
a sudden, he called to his comrade [hetairos] Patroklos, | ,,, calling 
from the ship, and he [Patroklos] from inside the tent heard him 
[Achilles], |,,, and he [Patroklos] came out, equal [isos] to Arés, and 
here, I see it, was the beginning of his doom. | ,,, He [Patroklos], mighty 
son of Menoitios, was the first to speak, and he said [to Achilles]: | ,,, 


“Why, Achilles, do you call me? what need do you have for me?” 


Iliad XI 599-606* 


Here Homeric poetry declares explicitly that the application of the epithet ‘equal 
[isos] to Arés’ will doom Patroklos to death.+ 

6$36. Besides being equated with Arés, however, we saw that Patroklos is 
also being equated with Apollo. It happens in both Texts A and B of Hour 5, 
when Patroklos is called daimoni isos, ‘equal to a daimon’ (XVI 705 and 786). As 
we saw from the contexts of those passages, the daimon, or ‘superhuman force, 
there is the god Apollo himself= So in those contexts, Patroklos is ‘equal’ to 
Apollo, though his identification with that god is not fully spelled out, since the 
word daimon partly masks the identity of the god. 

6§37. As one who is equal to Apollo at the moment of his death, Patroklos 
participates in a specialized god-hero relationship. By being equal to Arés at the 
moment of his death, by contrast, Patroklos participates in a generic god-hero 
relationship that is typical of heroes who are warriors.§ In identifying with both 
Arés and Apollo, Patroklos is experiencing something that will later be experi- 

*| 


Tov b€ idav évonoe TOdAPKNS Slos ‘Axhdevs: | 64, €OT7 Lp emt A Are unt | 
eda n pkns Stos Ax S* |6o0 EOTHKEL Yap Ertl TpvEYH peyakyrel ve | 6, 


civopowv Tévov aimdy idkd Te Saxpyderoay. |,,, aipa 8 éraipov éov arpox\na tpocéerTe | 5, 
gbeyEdpevos Tapa vyds: 6 b€é KAuinfev dxovoras | 604 €KMONEDV toos Apni, kaxod 8 dpa oi wéhev apy. 
| 6os TOV TMPOTEPOS Tpoc eve Mevoutiov AAK MOS VIOS- | go TATE WE KUKAHTKELS AxXLrEd; TL BE WE XE 
€ueto. 

t BA 32-34 = 298; 293-295 = 1785. 

+ BA 293 = 1795. 

§ BA 307 = 18$9. 
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enced by Achilles himself, who will also be identifying with both Arés and 
Apollo at the moment of his own heroic death, though his death scene is not 
directly pictured in the Iliad. Rather, the death scene of Achilles is pictured di- 
rectly in the epic Cycle. In Hour 5 Text D, I already quoted a plot summary of 
this death scene, and I now quote it here again: 


Hour 6 TExT G = Hour 5 TExT D 


|, Achilles, while routing the Trojans and |, rushing into the citadel, 
is killed by Paris and Apollo. |, When a heated battle starts over the 
corpse, |,, Ajax picks it up and carries it off to the ships while | ,, Odys- 
seus fights off the Trojans. 


Plot summary by Proclus of the Aithiopis by Arctinus of Miletus p. 106 lines 7-11 


6§38. This plot summary does not indicate whether Arés is understood to be 
the generalized ritual antagonist of Achilles. All it indicates is that Apollo is the 
specialized ritual antagonist of that hero. But there is no reason for us to expect 
an explicit role of Arés in the death scene of Achilles. After all, there is no ex- 
plicit role of this war god in the death scene of Patroklos as narrated in the II- 
iad. 

6§39. A generic warrior, as we have noted, is called a therapon of Arés. Ge- 
nerically, then, heroes as warriors die for Arés. More specifically, however, a 
special hero will die for his special divine antagonist. 

6§40. Generically, Achilles would qualify as a therapon of Arés; specifically, 
however, he is a therapon of Apollo, because it is Apollo who will kill him by 
way of Paris, just as Apollo kills Patroklos by way of Hector. And, while the 
therapon of Apollo must be Achilles, the therapon of Achilles must be, as we 
have seen, Patroklos. 

6§41. Patroklos must die for Achilles, who must die for Apollo. The death of 
Patroklos is caused by Arés generically but it is brought to fulfillment by Apollo 
personally. 

6§42. I return here to the moment when Patroklos dies. At that moment, as 
we saw in Texts A and B of Hour 5, he is called daimoni isos, ‘equal to a daimor’ 
(XVI 705 and 786). In this context, it is clear that the daimon is Apollo, as we 
can see from the related context of Text C, featuring the expression pros dai- 
mona, ‘face-to-face with the daimon’ (XVII 98, also 104).* 


* BA 63 = 4$6n1. 
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Arés as Divine Antagonist of Patroklos and Achilles 


6§43. So there is no doubt about it, the god Apollo is the direct and specific 
cause of the deaths of both Patroklos and Achilles. Nevertheless, it is essential to 
keep in mind that the god Arés is the indirect and generic cause of these deaths. 
And we see a trace of this indirect and generic causality when we read that Pa- 
troklos is atalantos Aréi, ‘equal to Ares, at the moment of his death in the Iliad 
(XVI 784). So also Achilles himself, in his climactic moments of rage, is de- 
scribed as isos Aréi, ‘equal to Arés, in the Iliad (XX 46). Thus Achilles as well as 
Patroklos is programmed, as it were, to die a martial death that is caused at least 
generically by Arés. 

6§44. In this light, we need to consider more closely the identity of the god 
Arés. Yes, he is the god of war, but he is also, more specifically, the god of mar- 
tial fury.* In war, a warrior who is possessed by the god Arés experiences this 
kind of martial fury, which is typically bestial. The Greek word for martial fury 
is lussa, meaning ‘wolfish rage.+ Comparable is the Old Norse concept berserkr 
and the Old Irish concept riastrad, ‘warp spasm’ or ‘distortion.¢ To experience 
such a martial rage or warp spasm or distortion is to be beside oneself, and to be 
beside oneself is to be possessed—possessed by Arés. 

6§45. In the Iliad, as we will now see, such a state of possession is expressed 
by way of the word lussa, ‘wolfish rage. From here on, I will transliterate this 
word in its latinized form Lyssa, since some readers will be more familiar with 
the spelling lykos for the Greek word meaning ‘wolf’ (the more consistent spell- 
ing would be lukos).§ In the Iliad, a prime example of lyssa is the description of 
Hector, when he gets into a state of martial fury, as a ‘rabid dog’ a lyssétér kuon 
(kiva AvoonTHpa VIII 299).** When Hector experiences such a state, lyssa 
literally enters his body and pervades it completely (IX 239). After Hector kills 
Patroklos and puts on the armor of Achilles that Patroklos had been wearing, 
Zeus seals Hector into the armor and then Arés himself literally enters him (60 


*EH $110. 

+ Lincoln 1975. 

+For a comparison of the Old Norse and Old Irish concepts, see Sjoestedt 1940:86. See also Henry 1982. For 
the translation of Old Irish riastrad as ‘warp spasm, see Kinsella 1969. For a lively description of ‘warp spasm, 
see Rees and Rees 1961:248-249. 

§ Starting at line 815 of the drama Herakles by Euripides, the personification of madness, Lyssa, enters the 
dramatic space, now that the evil hero Lykos has been killed by Héraklés. Now Lyssa will possess Héraklés and 
bring about his madness. At line 865 Lyssa refers to her own wolfish rage, lyssa (see also lines 879, 888, 1024). 

** At line 934 in the Herakles of Euripides, Héraklés is rabidly foaming at the mouth while he is possessed by 
the ‘wolfish rage; lyssa, of Lyssa. 
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d€ pv “Apys XVII 210), thus possessing him completely. So when Achilles fi- 
nally kills Hector in Iliad XXII, he is in effect killing the embodiment of Arés 
the war god. Conversely, Achilles himself is possessed by lyssa in his most in- 
tense moments of martial rage in the Iliad (XXI 542). Hector in his own right is 
described as both atalantos Aréi, ‘equal to Arés’ (VIII 215, XVII 72), and as isos 
Aréi, ‘equal to Arés’ (XI 295, XIII 802). 

6§46. In the case of Achilles, these examples of martial fury are relevant to 
the second of the three characteristics of the hero that we considered in Hour 1, 
namely, that the hero is “extreme” both positively and, on special occasions, 
negatively. Achilles is extreme mostly in a positive sense, since he is ‘best’ in 
many categories and since he is even the ‘best of the Achaeans’ in the Homeric 
Iliad. Occasionally, however, he is extreme in a negative sense, as in his mo- 
ments of martial fury.* 


The Therapeutic Function of the Therapon 


6§47. I return here to the ritual background of the word therapon. So far, we 
have seen that it was borrowed into the Greek language from Anatolian lan- 
guages, sometime in the second millennium BCE. The corresponding word in 
those Anatolian languages meant ‘ritual substitute. Someone who is notionally 
close to the king, as we have also seen, may have to die in place of the king. But 
there is more to it than that. Such a death, I argue, has the effect of healing soci- 
ety by way of healing the king, who is viewed as the embodiment of society, of 
the body politic. (On the king as the embodiment of the body politic, I refer 
back to $13 in this hour.) 

6§48. What I describe here for the first time as a healing is an act of purify- 
ing the king and his people from impurities, from pollution. If the king is pol- 
luted, then society is polluted. That is why the pollution of the king has to be 
transferred to a ritual substitute who will be eliminated in place of the king 
and will thus remove the royal pollution while also removing the pollution of 
society. This principle of purification has been described by van Brock as the 
transfer of evil, “le transfert du mal?+ Evil must be passed on, to a sacrificial 
victim. 


* BA 321 = 20§5. 
+ Van Brock 1959:129. 
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6§49. In Greek visual art, I must now add, the dead hero Patroklos can be 
represented as a sacrificial ram, who is shown with his throat slit open and with 
blood streaming from the gaping wound: such a picture is painted on an Attic 
vase executed by the “Triptolemos Painter,’ dated around 480 BCE.* Similarly 
in Hittite rituals of substitution, as we have seen, rams can be sacrificed in place 
of kings. 

6§50. The meaning of the Greek word therapon as ritual substitute and the 
function of such a therapon as a healer help explain why the related Greek word 
therapeuein means not only ‘be a therapon’ as we have seen at Odyssey xiii 265, 
but also ‘heal, cure’; we still see such a meaning embedded in the English- 
language borrowings therapy and therapeutic. But before I cite some contexts in 
which the ancient Greek word therapeuein means ‘heal, cure, I must return once 
again to that passage at Odyssey xiii 265 where therapeuein means ‘be a therapon’, 
since I have yet to explain the context. 

6§51. There are three passages in which the word therapeuein seems at first 
sight to have nothing to do with a meaning such as ‘heal, cure’ I start with Odys- 
sey xiii 265, the passage we are considering right now. Here the first-person nar- 
rator of a “Cretan tale” says that he was unwilling to ‘be a therapon’, therapeuein, 
for the over-king of Crete, Idomeneus, preferring instead to be the leader of his 
own comrades. The next passage is at Homeric Hymn to Apollo 390, where the 
god Apollo selects a group of Cretans to serve as his attendants, therapeuein, at 
his shrine in Delphi. Finally, the third passage is at Hesiod Works and Days 135, 
where the prototypical humans who represent the second generation of human- 
kind are said to be unwilling to serve as attendants, therapeuein, to the gods; 
and, as we read in the next verse, these sacrilegious early humans are likewise 
unwilling to perform sacrifices to the gods at their altars (Works and Days 
136).t 

6§52. As we consider these three passages showing early attestations of the 
word therapeuein, the first one of the three is not decisive in establishing the 
overall meaning of this word, since the story of the upstart Cretan who refused 
to serve as therapon to the over-king of Crete has no attested parallels. Still, it 
is safe to say that the social position of the therapon in this story cannot be too 
different from the social position of Patroklos himself, who is subservient to 


* This painting, along with another related painting, is analyzed by Tarenzi 2005. 
+ Commentary in BA 151-152 = 9§$§2-3. 
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Achilles by virtue of serving as that hero's therapon.* But the second and the 
third attestations are in fact decisive: in these two cases, therapeuein refers to 
the service that needs to be rendered to gods by humans who are designated as 
the gods’ attendants. As we are about to see, the contexts of therapeuein in these 
two cases can help explain later attestations of the verb therapeuein in the sense 
of ‘heal, cure’. 

6§53. In speaking of later attestations, I have in mind evidence dating from 
the fifth century and thereafter. In this later era, therapeuein in the sense of ‘heal, 
cure’ can refer specifically to the procedure of healing a body by removing some 
form of sickness or, more basically, to the procedure of maintaining the well- 
being of the body. To maintain the well-being of the body is to keep it healthy— 
that is, keeping it sound and immune from any sickness.+ More generally, ther- 
apeuein can refer simply to ‘taking care of’ or ‘caring for’ another person (an 
example is Lysias 24.6, with reference to a situation in which the elderly are be- 
ing cared for by their children). Such a general meaning ‘take care of, care for’ 
helps explain the specific meaning of ‘heal, cure’: we may compare the use in 
English of the expressions ‘take care of’ or ‘care for’ with reference to the care 
that patients receive from their physicians. It is also relevant here to mention 
the derivation of the English word cure from the Latin ciira, meaning ‘care’. 

6§54. So how are such contexts relevant to the sacral meaning of therapon as 
a ritual substitute? Here I turn to the sacral contexts of therapeuein in the sense 
of ‘take care of, care for’. In these contexts, I argue, the body that is being cared 
for and kept sound by those who are attending it is either (1) the notional body 
of a god or (2) the actual body of a cult hero. This sacred body, I further argue, 
can lend its sacredness to anything that makes contact with it, such as a temple 
or shrine or any other kind of sacred enclosure. In the case of gods, the sacred 
power of the sacred body can extend to a sacred simulacrum of the body, such 
as a sacred statue or picture or any other object that stands for the body of the 
god. There are many different attestations of therapeuein where the object of the 
verb is whatever sacred thing or place is attended by the attendants who care for 
it. Here are three shining examples: 


* Lowenstam 1981:136-140 has argued persuasively that the upstart Cretan in the story told by the disguised 
Odysseus in Odyssey xiii is a narrative stand-in for the Cretan hero Meriones, who refuses to “take the hit,” as it 
were, for the over-king of the Cretans, Idomeneus. On the comparative evidence of Celtic narratives concern- 
ing the idea of a “recessive” chariot driver who “takes the hit” for a “dominant” chariot fighter, see J. F Nagy 
1997:199-232. 

+ Van Brock 1961:123-127 collects examples. 
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(1) An Attic inscription dating from the fifth century BCE (Inscriptiones Grae- 
cae I’ 1-2 138.17) speaks of the need for therapeuein, ‘taking care of, the teme- 
nos, ‘sacred precinct’ of the god Apollo ‘in the most beautiful way possi- 
ble ([76 re]uévds 76 ‘AmOANOVO[s erriped€oOov, 670s av Kado ]TA 
Ocpamevérat). 

(2) A Cretan inscription dating from the second century BCE (Inscriptiones Cre- 
ticae III:2 1.5) speaks of the need for therapeuein, ‘taking care of’ archaic stat- 
ues of divinities (ra dpyata [a]ydApatra Oapamevo-arres).* 

(3) In the Jon of Euripides (110-111), dating from the late fifth century BCE, the 
young hero Ion speaks of his service of therapeuein, ‘taking care of, the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Delphi (rods Opébavras | PotBov vaovs Heparevo). 


6§55. In the light of such attestations of the verb therapeuein we can under- 
stand the earlier attestations of the noun therapon in combination with the gen- 
itive case of names of gods like Apollo, the Muses, Arés, and so on.t+ 

656. By now we can see that therapeuein in the sense of ‘maintain the well- 
being of, take care of, care for and in the special sense of ‘heal, cure’ is in fact 
related to the idea of a ritual substitute who maintains the well-being of some- 
one superior whom he serves by standing ready to die for that special someone. 
That is the therapeutic function, as it were, of the therapon. Earlier on, I noted 
the English-language borrowings therapy and therapeutic. Now I note a seman- 
tic parallel in the use of the Greek word pharmakon, which means ‘drug used 
for healing’ or, more generally, ‘drug used for medication or for poisoning; and 
we see the more specific meaning ‘drug used for healing’ embedded in the En- 
glish-language borrowings pharmacy and pharmaceutical. The meaning of this 
word pharmakon as ‘drug used for healing’ helps explain the related meaning of 
a related Greek word. That word is pharmakos (as attested in Hipponax F 9.1 
and F 10.2 ed. West), which can be translated as ‘scapegoat, that is, someone 
who takes the blame for a pollution that afflicts a whole society.+ Here again we 
see at work the principle of a transfer of evil, comparable to what we saw in the 
case of the Hittite ritual substitutes. 


* This example and the previous one are cited by van Brock 1961:122-123. 

+ BA 295 = 1796; van Brock 1961:115-117 surveys the various attested combinations of therapon with the name 
of a god in the genitive case. I note with interest the attestation of the dual form theraponte with reference to the 
twin sons of Poseidon, who are Pelias and Neleus, described as attendants of the god Zeus himself (Peparovre 
Odyssey xi 255). 

+1 refer here again to the analysis of Kiimmel 1967:193. 
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Patroklos as the Other Self of Achilles 


6§57. Having said this much about the word therapon, I turn to another word 
that is closely linked to the idea of Patroklos as the ritual substitute of Achilles. 
This other word is philos, meaning ‘friend’ as a noun and ‘near and dear’ or ‘be- 
longing to the self’ as an adjective. By contrast with my lengthy investigation of 
the relevance of the word therapon to Patroklos, I can confine myself here to the 
shortest of formulations about the parallel relevance of the word philos, since I 
have already analyzed this word at some length in Hour 2.* Here, then, is my 
formulation, compressed into a single nested paragraph: 


Patroklos as the personal therapon of Achilles is thereby also the near- 
est and dearest of all the comrades of Achilles. This closeness is mea- 
sured in terms of the word philos in the sense of being ‘near and dear 
to someone. Achilles considers Patroklos to be the most philos, ‘near 
and dear’, of them all. Or, if we were to express this idea in terms of 
the noun philos, meaning ‘friend’ instead of using the adjective philos, 
meaning ‘near and dear, we would say that Patroklos is the very best 
friend of Achilles. This word philos defines identity by way of measur- 
ing how much you can identify with someone else: the more you love 
someone, the more you identify with this special someone—and the 
closer you get to your own self. 


6§58. This is why Patroklos is truly the other self or alter ego of Achilles. In 
the Life of Pythagoras tradition, the wise man is asked the question ‘what is a 
friend [philos]?’ and answers that a philos is allos ego, ‘another I (scholia for II- 
iad XVIII 82). This terminology helps explain the use of the pseudo-scientific 
Latin term alter ego in translations of the works of Freud into English. 


Ramifications of the Idea of Another Self 


6§59. Such an idea of Patroklos as the other self of Achilles is parallel to the idea 
of twinning. As I show in a separate essay, this parallelism helps explain other 


*| repeat here the references to my earlier work: BA 82-83 = 5§27; 102-111 = 6$§12-22; see also the work of 
Sinos 1980. 
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features that Achilles and Patroklos share, such as the power to heal.* The ther- 
apeutic powers of Achilles and Patroklos can be analyzed in this light.} 

660. The therapeutic function of caring for someone as a patient in mythi- 
cal contexts of healing can be linked with the emotional function of caring for 
someone who is philos in these same contexts. That is because therapeuein in 
the emotional sense of ‘care for’ is linked with philos in the sense of ‘near and 
dear’; and, further, therapon in the sense of ‘ritual substitute’ is linked with 
philos in the sense of ‘belonging to the self§ 

661. As the other self who is ready to die for the self that is Achilles, Patrok- 
los achieves an unsurpassed level of intimacy with the greatest hero of the Ho- 
meric Iliad. This intimacy is sacral, thus transcending even sexual intimacy. But 
this sacred intimacy has an uncanny other side to it, which is a kind of sacred 
alienation. As we saw in the case of the Hittite prisoner, about to be expelled 
into an alien realm, he must wear the clothing of the king, thus becoming ritu- 
ally intimate with the body of the king. So too Patroklos wears the armor of 
Achilles when he dies, and he wears something else that is even more intimately 
connected with his best friend. Patroklos wears also the epic identity of Achil- 
les, as expressed by the epithets they share. These heroic epithets, such as the 
ones that make them both ‘equal to Arés, will predestine both of them to live 
the same way and to die the same way.** 


Simone Weil on Sacrificial Substitution 


6§62. Simone Weil (1909-1943) thought that evil happens when the suffering of 
one person is passed on to another person. The mentality is this: I want you to 
suffer exactly the way I have suffered. The problem is, everyone suffers differ- 
ently. So the transfer of suffering does not make things better. It makes things 
worse. And that is evil. So evil itself is the transfer of suffering. In French, it is 


*Here I refer to a forthcoming essay of mine on twins, which will appear in a book edited by Kimberley Pat- 
ton. I argue there that Achilles and Patroklos are figured as a dyadic pair that resembles in some ways the dyadic 
pair represented by the “Divine Twins,” the Dioskouroi. For important comparative evidence in Celtic tradi- 
tions, see J. F Nagy 1997:199-232. 

+ In the essay I just mentioned in the previous note, I connect my arguments with those of Douglas Frame in 
an essay that is forthcoming in the same book edited by Kimberley Patton. 

+On the meaning of philos as ‘near and dear’, derived from phi in the sense of ‘near, see GM 203n7, with fur- 
ther references. 

§ BA 103-106 = 6§§13-16. 

** These last words of Hour 6 are taken from my essay on twins, to which I referred earlier. In that essay, I 
added one more sentence: And the sameness of their shared life and death can be seen as an uncanny mix of inti- 
macy and alienation that only twins will ever truly understand. 
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“le transfert du mal,” as we saw at §48 in this hour. To stop this chain of evil, an 
existential hero must refuse to transfer the suffering to the next person. And so 
the hero must absorb the suffering. For that to happen, however, the hero will 
have to die for the next person in line and for everyone else who is in line. Such 
a death can be described as an act of sacrificial substitution. 

6§63. In her essay “Human Personality” (1943), Weil says: “When harm is 
done to a man, real evil enters into him; not merely pain and suffering, but the 
actual horror of evil. Just as men have the power of transmitting good to one 
another, so they have the power to transmit evil” In “Void and Compensation” 
(published 1947), Weil says: “The wish to see others suffer exactly what we are 
suffering. It is because of this that, except in periods of social instability, the 
spite of those in misfortune is directed against their fellows. That is a factor 
making for social stability.” We read in the same work: “The tendency to spread 
the suffering beyond ourselves. If through excessive weakness we can neither 
call forth pity nor do harm to others, we attack what the universe itself represents 
for us. Then every good or beautiful thing is like an insult” 

6§64. If we apply here the thinking of Weil, we may think of Patroklos as a 
hero who refuses to pass on the suffering to the next person. He absorbs the 
suffering and dies in the act of doing so. He short-circuits evil. 

6§65. Such a way of thinking about Patroklos may lead us to a rethinking of 
this hero’s status as the one person who is highest in the ascending scale of af- 
fection felt by the hero Achilles. 


HOUR 7 


The Sign of the Hero in 
Visual and Verbal Art 


The Meaning of Sema 


781. The key word for this hour is séma (plural sémata), meaning ‘sign, signal, 
symbol; tomb, tomb of a hero: An important word that derives from this noun 
séma is the verb sémainein, ‘mean [something], indicate [something] by way of 
a séma’. Modern words that derive from séma include semantic and semiotic. 

7$2. As we saw in Hour 6, Achilles and Patroklos live and die the same way. 
As we will see in Hour 7, this pattern of identification is not terminated by death. 
Once these two heroes are both dead, those who are still living will remember 
them the same way. That is, both Achilles and Patroklos will be remembered as 
cult heroes. And that remembrance is indicated by the word séma, which is the 
ultimate sign of the hero. 


The Sign of the Hero at a Chariot Race 


7§3. I concentrate here on the use of this word séma in two verses, Iliad XXIII 
326 and 331, concerning the séma or ‘sign’ given by the hero Nestor to his son, 
the hero Antilokhos, about the séma or ‘tomb’ of an unnamed hero. The two 
verses come from a passage in which Nestor gives instructions to Antilokhos 
about the driving skills required for a charioteer to make a left turn around a 
landmark. As we will now learn from the context, this landmark is meant to be 
used as a turning point in the course of a chariot race that is being planned as 
the culminating athletic event of the Funeral Games for Patroklos in Iliad XXIII. 
In the words of Nestor, this landmark is either a séma, ‘tomb; of an unnamed 
hero of the distant past (XXIII 331) or it was once upon a time a turning point, a 
nussa (332), used for chariot races that must have taken place in such a distant 
past. As I will argue, the master Narrative of the Iliad shows that this séma or 
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‘tomb’ is to be understood as the tomb of Patroklos himself, which he will share 
with Achilles once Achilles too is dead. To understand this is to understand the 
séma or ‘sign’ given by the hero Nestor: 


Hour 7 TEXTA 


Lgl [= Nestor] will tell you [= Antilokhos] a sign [séma], a very clear 
one, which will not get lost in your thinking. | ,,, Standing over there is 
a stump of deadwood, a good reach above ground level. | ,,, It had been 
either an oak or a pine. And it hasn't rotted away from the rains. | 


328 


329 
There are two white rocks propped against either side of it. |, There it 


330 
is, standing at a point where two roadways meet, and it has a smooth 


track on both sides of it for driving a chariot. |,,, It is either the tomb 
[séma] of some mortal who died a long time ago |,,, or was a turning 


point [nussa] in the times of earlier men. | ,,, Now swift-footed radiant 


Achilles has set it up as a turning point [terma plural]. |,,, Get as close 


to it as you can when you drive your chariot horses toward it, |,,, and 
keep leaning toward one side as you stand on the platform of your well- 
built chariot, |,., 


right-side horse | ,,, you must goad, calling out to it, and give that horse 


leaning to the left as you drive your horses. Your 


some slack as you hold its reins, |,,, while you make your left-side 


horse get as close as possible [to the turning point, | ,,, so that the hub 


will seem to be almost grazing the post |,,,—the hub of your well- 


340 
made chariot wheel. But be careful not to touch the stone [of the turn- 


ing point], |,,, or else you will get your horses hurt badly and break 


your chariot in pieces. |,,, That would make other people happy, but 


342 


for you it would bea shame, | ,,, yes it would. So, near and dear [philos] 


343 
as you are to me, you must be sound in your thinking and be careful. 


Iliad XXIII 326-343* 
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7§4. The séma that is the ‘tomb’ of the unnamed hero at verse 331 here is also 
a ‘sign’ of that hero's cult, as signaled by the séma or ‘sign’ that is conveyed at 
verse 326 by the speaker. That is what I once argued in an essay entitled “Sema 
and Noésis: The Hero's Tomb and the ‘Reading’ of Symbols in Homer and He- 
siod?* As I pointed out in that essay, we know from evidence external to Ho- 
meric poetry that the tomb of a cult hero could be used as the actual turning 
point of a chariot race: in the historical period, starting with the adoption of 
chariot racing in the athletic program of the Olympics (this adoption has been 
dated at around 680 BCE), the turning point of chariot races could be concep- 
tualized as the tomb of a hero, whose restless spirit was capable of “spooking” 
the horses at the most dangerous moment of the chariot race, the left turn 
around the turning point.} 

785. According to the wording of Nestor in the passage I just quoted, how- 
ever, there seem at first to be two different interpretations of the landmark that 
he is showing to Antilokhos: what is being visualized is either a tomb of a cult 
hero from the distant past or a turning point for chariot races that must have 
taken place in such a distant past. The landmark is an ambivalent sign. At least 
it seems ambivalent, short range, on the basis of Nestor’s wording in this pas- 
sage. Long range, however, on the basis of the overall plot of the Iliad, this word- 
ing will lead to a fusion of interpretations. And the sign that seemed at first to 
be ambivalent will become clear. Long range, the tomb of the unnamed hero 
from the distant past becomes the same landmark as the turning point of a 
chariot race from the distant past.+ That is because the unnamed hero from the 
distant past becomes a named hero from the immediate present of the Iliad. 
That hero is Patroklos, and he died just now, as it were, in Iliad XVI. 

786. But Patroklos dies not only in the present time of the Iliad; he also died 
a long time ago, from the standpoint of later generations who are listening to 
the story of the Iliad. So the storytelling of the Iliad makes it possible for the 
athletic event of a chariot race from the distant past to become the same thing 
as the athletic event of a chariot race that is being held right now, in the same 


* Nagy 1983a, as recast in GM 202-222. 

+ GM 215-216, with reference to Pausanias 6.20.15-19 and with further comments. See also Sinos 1980:48-49. 
For still further comments, see now also Frame 2009:134 (with n31) and 163 (with n54). Race car drivers who 
participate in the Indianapolis 500 have a saying about how to win: “turn left and drive like hell” Also, we may 
in general compare the metaphor of “sudden death” in modern athletic events. 

£GM 215-222; PH 208-212 = 7§$11-16. 
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immediate present time of the story, in Iliad XXIII. And, as we will see, this race 
is intended to honor Patroklos as a once and future cult hero. 

787. The ambivalent wording of Nestor that leads to such a fusion of inter- 
pretations qualifies as an ainos. In Hour 2, I offered this working definition of 
the word ainos: a performance of ambivalent wording that becomes clarified 
once it is correctly understood and then applied in moments of making moral 
decisions affecting those who are near and dear. That definition, which I first 
applied to the words of Phoenix as spoken primarily to Achilles, applies also 
here to the words of Nestor as spoken to his son Antilokhos. We can see this ap- 
plication more clearly by reviewing the three qualifications that the ainos re- 
quires of its listeners: 


1. The listeners must be sophoi, ‘skilled’ in understanding the message encoded 
in the poetry. That is, they must be mentally qualified. 

2. They must be agathoi, ‘noble. That is, they must be morally qualified. 

3. They must be philoi, ‘near and dear’ to each other and to the one who is tell- 
ing them the ainos. That is, they must be emotionally qualified. Commu- 
nication is achieved through a special sense of community, that is, through 


recognizing “the ties that bind.” 


788. As we will now see, the hero Antilokhos proves by way of his epic ac- 
tions that he fits all three qualifications: 


1. The mental qualification of Antilokhos is shown by his understanding of the 
sign given by his father. When Nestor says to his son, ‘I will give you this 
certain sign [séma] which will not get lost in your thinking’ (XXIII 326), the 
idea that this sign ‘will not get lost in your thinking’ (o0d€é oe Ajoet) is ex- 
pressed by way of the verb-root léth-, which means ‘mentally disconnect.* 
The idea that you must not be mentally disconnected from the séma, ‘sign, 
shows that this word séma has to do with a state of mind, a mentality. Anti- 
lokhos is visually cued by his father about a landmark that may have been a 
nussa, ‘turning point’ (XXIII 332), in chariot races of the past. And it will 
definitely be the terma, ‘turning point’ (plural 7épya7 XXIII 333), in the 


*This root is found in the mythological name Lethe, which is the river of forgetfulness. More precisely, Lethe 
is the name of a river in the underworld that separates the living from the dead, those awake from those asleep, 
those conscious from those unconscious. 
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present, during the chariot race in honor of Patroklos.* According to Nestor, 
when Antilokhos takes a left turn around this nussa, ‘turning point’ (XXIII 
338), during the counterclockwise chariot race in which he is about to com- 
pete, he will need to be more impulsive on his right side and more restrained 
on his left side by goading or whipping the horse on the right with his right 
hand while reining in the horse on the left with his left hand. This way, he 
will be making the most successful left turn possible. On the elaborate poet- 
ics of describing the left turn around a turning point in chariot racing, which 
requires a perfect combination of impulse and restraint for the successful 
execution of such a left turn, I am guided by the detailed analysis of Douglas 
Frame.t But there is a twist here in Iliad XXIII, as Frame points out: after the 
chariot race is under way and the time finally comes for Antilokhos to make 
his move, he does not interpret literally the visual cue or séma, ‘sign, that had 
been given him by his father. Antilokhos makes his move not at the turning 
point but at a narrow pass, where he impulsively decides to overtake the 
chariot of Menelaos that is racing ahead of him: at this point, seeing the vi- 
sual cue of the narrow pass, Antilokhos even says to himself that his cue ‘will 
not get lost in my thinking’ (o¥dé we ANorer XXIII 416), as expressed by way 
of the verb-root léth-, which as we saw means ‘mentally disconnect. And 
now he impulsively drives past the chariot of Menelaos, nearly “fishtailing” it 
and thus almost causing both chariots to collide and crash—if Menelaos had 
not slowed down to avoid a collision (XXIII 417-437).£ Antilokhos here is 
more impulsive than he is restrained. His action is a balancing of impulsive- 
ness and restraint that favors in this case the impulsive side, which is the 
right, more than the restraining side, which is the left. That same kind of 
balancing would have been needed to make a left turn as well, but Antilo- 
khos had redirected his strategy. 

2. The moral qualification of Antilokhos is shown by his understanding of the 
same sign after the chariot race is over. This time, he shows his understand- 
ing by way of his behavior toward Menelaos. The impulsiveness of Antilo- 
khos during the chariot race is now counterbalanced by his restraint in the 


* The plural termata of terma, ‘turning point, here in Iliad XXIII 333 expresses the idea that the charioteers of 
the chariot race held in honor of Patroklos will make their turns around the turning point more than once in 
the counterclockwise course of the chariot race. 

+ Frame 2009:133, 144-149, 153-156, 162-166, 331. 

+ Frame 2009:166-168 gives a detailed analysis of the action. 
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way he speaks and acts after his prize is challenged by an angry Menelaos 
(XXIII 586-597). And this restraint of Antilokhos gets rewarded: in response, 
Menelaos is flattered into voluntarily ceding the prize to Antilokhos (XXIII 
598-613).* This behavior of Antilokhos may be interpreted as a show of 
mental agility,t but it is also in keeping with moral proprieties.¢ Although 
the original séma, ‘sign’ (XXIII 326), given by Nestor to Antilokhos was spe- 
cific to the chariot race to be held in honor of Patroklos, the actual interpre- 
tation of this sign about the best way to make a left turn around a turn- 
ing point was not specific but general, even metaphorical. (For my usage of 
the term metaphorical here, I refer back to Hour 4§32.) For Antilokhos, as 
the narrative of the actual chariot race in Iliad XXIII elaborates in detail, the 
sign of Nestor was not only a lesson in chariot driving. It was also a lesson in 
sound thinking about the management of any crisis in life and about the 
moral need to balance impulse and restraint.§ And, at this particular mo- 
ment in the life of Antilokhos, the balance of impulsiveness and restraint 
now favors restraint. In terms of this balance, the restraint is now dominant 
and the impulsiveness is recessive. 

3. The emotional qualification of Antilokhos is shown by his ultimate under- 
standing of the original séma, ‘sig’ (XXIII 326), given to him by Nestor as an 
indicator of a ‘tomb’ belonging to a hero from the distant past: as we have 
seen, the word for this ‘tomb is likewise séma (XXIII 331). And, as I have ar- 
gued, the hero from the distant past to whom the tomb belongs can be seen 
as Patroklos, since this hero did in fact die a long time ago, from the stand- 
point of later generations who are listening to the story of the Iliad. But the 
ultimate meaning of the original séma, ‘sig’ (XXIII 326), given by Nestor to 
Antilokhos can go even deeper here: this sign can refer not only to the tomb 
of an unnamed hero who turns out to be Patroklos but also to the tomb of 
another unnamed hero who will at a later point turn out to be Antilokhos 
himself. The cue for this extended identification can be seen in the wording 
used by Nestor in instructing Antilokhos how to be sound in his thinking 
and how to be careful in his actions: in this context, Nestor addresses his son 


as ‘near and dear’, philos (XXIII 343). There is a lesson to be learned here 


*GM 217. 

+ GM 217n39. 

+ PH 209 = 7§u1. 

§ GM 216-219; Frame 2009:133, 144-149, 153-156, 162-166, 331. 
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about being philos, and the traditional poetics of this lesson will reach far 
beyond the narrative of the Iliad itself. 

I say what I just said because the séma, ‘sign, given by Nestor to Antilo- 
khos (XXIII 326) points not only to the immediate epic narrative about the 
chariot race in honor of Patroklos but also to an ulterior epic narrative men- 
tioned in the epic Cycle (plot summary by Proclus of the Aithiopis by Arcti- 
nus of Miletus p. 106 lines 4-6; there is also a mention in Odyssey iv 186-188): 
in this narrative, best attested in a retelling by Pindar (Pythian 6.28-42), An- 
tilokhos himself dies in a chariot fight, giving up his own life while saving 
the life of his father, Nestor, whose chariot had been immobilized.* Once 
again we see the mentality of choosing to die for someone else: I will die for 
you. For Antilokhos, then, the highest point in his ascending scale of affec- 
tion proves to be his immediate ancestor, that is, his father. And, in the mas- 
ter Narrative of the Iliad, such a ranking is relevant to Patroklos himself, 
since, as we have seen, the name Patrokleés means ‘the one who has the glory 
[kleos] of the ancestors [pateres]’. 

789. By now we have seen that there is a visual cue, as expressed by the word 
séma, for each one of the three qualifications that Antilokhos must have in or- 
der to understand the meaning of the ainos addressed to him by Nestor: 


1. When Antilokhos sees the turning point of the chariot race to be held in 
honor of Patroklos, what he sees will become the same thing as the séma or 
‘sign’ that he hears spoken to him by Nestor, which is the code that will en- 
able him to win a prize in the race. That is how Antilokhos will become men- 
tally qualified. 

2. This séma or ‘sign’ that Antilokhos sees is not only a code for driving his 
chariot successfully. It is also a moral code that teaches him to balance his 
impulsiveness with a sense of restraint. That is how Antilokhos will become 
morally qualified. 

3. This séma or ‘sign’ that Antilokhos sees by looking at the turning point will 
become the same thing as the ‘tomb’ of a hero. By understanding this equa- 
tion, Antilokhos will live up to the instructions embedded in the ainos that 
he hears from his father, Nestor, who addresses his son as philos, ‘near and 


* PH 207-214 = 7§$10-18. 
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dear; in instructing Antilokhos how to be sound in his thinking and how to 
be careful in his actions. That is how Antilokhos will become emotionally 
qualified. 


7$10. So, unlike the other example of ainos that we considered in Hour 2, 
when Phoenix was speaking to Achilles, our new example of ainos conveys its 
meaning not only verbally but also visually. That is to say, the ainos spoken by 
Nestor to Antilokhos conveys its meaning not only by way of its wording but 
also by way ofa visual cue that we find embedded in that wording, and the word 
for this visual cue is séma. 


The Sign in the Visual Arts 


7$11. As we have seen so far, then, séma can mean picturing by way of words. 
Poetry can do that kind of picturing, as in the words spoken by Nestor to Anti- 
lokhos in Iliad XXIII. And I invoke here a relevant saying attributed to the poet 
Simonides (whose life overlaps the sixth and fifth centuries BCE), as mediated 
by Plutarch (On the Glory of the Athenians 346f): as the saying goes, painting is 
silent poetry, but poetry is talking pictures.* Of course the concept of “talking 
pictures” is most familiar to us from that moment in the history of filmmak- 
ing when the “audio” of recorded speech gets to be finally integrated with the 
“video” of film. So we may say that Simonides anticipated such a concept, even 
though the required technology was invented only two and a half millennia 
later. 

7§12. But the séma in ancient Greek song culture works not only as video 
embedded in audio but also as video pure and simple, in the form of images 
produced by way of visual arts. I am about to analyze copies of nineteen such 
images, all of which were originally produced as paintings on vases (the one 
exception is a bronze plaque featuring in relief a scene that is parallel to a scene 
in one of the vase paintings). The copies that I show here are line drawings of 
the original images. Every one of these nineteen images, as we will see, qualifies 
as a séma in the sense of a ‘sign: Further, any picture that is embedded inside a 
painted picture may qualify as a séma, once again in the sense of a ‘sign’ In Im- 
age D of the inventory, for example, we will see a picture of a lion that is painted 
as a device on a shield, and we know from the evidence of poetry that any device 


* HC 129 = 1127. Nagy 1974:21. See also Lessing 1766 [1984] 4. 
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displayed on the surface of a warrior’s shield is known as a séma; a celebrated 
example is the array of devices displayed on the shields of the Seven against 
Thebes in the drama by Aeschylus that is named after these seven heroes.* So 
when we see a picture of such a séma or device that is painted on the picture of a 
shield that we see painted on a vase, what we are seeing is a séma inside a séma. 


Selected Examples of Signs in the Visual Arts 


7§13. In the images that we are about to see, we will find one particular figure 
that qualifies as a séma in a double sense, both as a ‘tomb’ and as a special ‘sign’ 
in its own right. Already in Image A1, to which I now turn, we will see this fig- 
ure. By way of this figure, we will see that the video of the image corresponds 
to the audio of the ainos told in Iliad XXIII by Nestor, the father to Antilokhos, 
the son. 

7§14. As we have seen, Antilokhos succeeds in understanding that the ‘tomb’ 
of a hero is being signaled for him by a ‘sign’ that is made, verbally, by his father. 
So also in Image A1 and in other images that we are about to see, the ‘tomb’ of a 
hero is being signaled for the viewer by a ‘sign’ that is made, visually, by the 
painter. This visual ‘sign’ as we will see, is not only the tomb of a hero but also 
the turning point of a chariot race. And the meaning of this visual ‘sign’ is to be 
understood, as we will also see, as an ultimate form of meaning, in and of itself. 

7§15. We will start with a line drawing of a picture painted on a kind of vase 
known as a hydria.t This hydria was produced in Athens at some point during 
the last few decades of the sixth century BCE and is now housed in the museum 
of the university in Minster. From here on, I will refer to this vase as the Miin- 
ster Hydria. 

7816. The original painting of the Miinster Hydria was done in a style and 
technique that art historians describe as Black Figure. In fact, all the paintings 
we are about to see are Black Figure. The pictures painted on the Minster 
Hydria have been analyzed in a monograph by Klaus Stahler, whose perceptive 
observations have strongly influenced my own analysis.§ 

7817. The two-dimensional limitations of the line drawing here create the 


* Nagy 2000. 

+ Note the spelling: hydria, not to be confused with “hydra.” The second of these two words, “hydra,” comes 
from a Greek word for a venomous dragon. 

+At the end of Hour 7, I will attempt a more precise dating of this vase. 

§ Stahler 1967. 
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A1. Miinster Hydria, painting on the body of the vase (Wilhelms- Universitat, 565) 


optical effect of flattening the curvature of the round surface on which the vase 
painter has painted his picture. But we can see some things more clearly from 
such a flattened perspective. In particular, I draw attention to the fact that the 
left and the right edges of the painting have suffered considerable fragmenta- 
tion. Whereas the dark gray background of the line drawing represents the bur- 
nished red color of the fired clay that serves as the background for the black and 
white colors of the figures that are painted on the red surface of the vase, the 
light gray background at the left and at the right edges of the line drawing repre- 
sents the areas of the burnished red background where the paint used for paint- 
ing the black and white figures is eroded. As for the body of the other half of the 
vase, it has broken off for the most part. 

7§18. The picture is framed by vertical margins painted on both the left and 
the right, corresponding roughly to the vertical margins that frame the line 
drawing that we see. The vertical margins are coordinated with the horizontal 
margins at the bottom and at the top of the picture. The line drawing as we see it 
shows the horizontal margin at the bottom, under which it shows decorative 
patterns of leaves repeated in a series; as for the margin at the top, it corre- 
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sponds to a horizontal zone where we can see the body of the vase modulating 
into the shoulder; later in my analysis, I will show a line drawing of the picture 
painted on the shoulder of this vase, Image A2. 

7819. So the vertical and the horizontal margins framing the picture we see 
in Image A1 create a window effect. It is as if the viewer were viewing a scene by 
looking through a window. In a short while, I will show another clear example 
of such a window effect. 

7§20. Although the paint at both the left and the right edges of the picture we 
see in Image A1 has chipped off, we can still make out the essentials of what is 
missing: 


At the left edge of the picture, in the area next to the margin, a missing 
part is the figure of a charioteer standing on the platform of a chariot. 
Because most of the paint has eroded in this area, all we see of the char- 
iot is a trace of a chariot wheel. The chariot is being drawn by four 
horses, fully visible, running at full speed. 

Another missing part at the left edge is the head of a figure who is 
shown running on the ground at full speed alongside the speeding 
chariot; also missing is the left side of his body (here and elsewhere, in 
referring to the left and the right sides of human figures, I follow the 
left-right orientation of the viewer who is facing the picture). It is a 
male figure, as we can see from his coloring. In Black Figure paint- 
ing, male skin is ordinarily painted black, while female skin is painted 
white. 

As for the area at the right edge of the picture where the paint has 
eroded, the missing parts are the head and most of the body of a female 
figure who is standing in the way of the speeding horses. We know that 
the figure is female because we see a trace of one of her hands, painted 
white, near the snout of the horse that is farthest from the viewer. 


7821. The horses driven by the charioteer are shown making a left turn 
around a tomb, which is pictured as a shining white egg-shaped mass rising out 
of the earth. We can see that the heads of the horses on the right side of the yoke 
are positioned further downward while the heads of the horses on the left side 
are positioned further upward. These positions correspond to what we can vi- 
sualize in Nestor’s words of advice in Iliad XXIII about the most successful left 
turn in a chariot race: driving two horses yoked to the chariot, the competing 
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charioteer has to impel the horse on the right side of the yoke, forcing it to go 
faster by whipping or goading it, while he has to restrain the horse on the left 
side, forcing it to go slower by reining it in (XXIII 334-338). Unlike what we see 
in the chariot race depicted in Iliad XXII, however, there are four rather than 
two horses that draw the racing chariot here in Image A1. I will return at a later 
point to this discrepancy. 

7§22. The tomb is being guarded by the figure of a fierce lion, the black color 
of which is foregrounded by the shining white background of the tomb. The ap- 
pearance of this tomb corresponds to what archaeologists describe as a tumulus 
covered with white stucco.* In Black Figure vase paintings, the tumulus of the 
generic cult hero is conventionally painted shining white, foregrounded against 
the burnished red background of the fired clay.+ As we will see, this shining 
white tumulus as pictured here in the visual art of the Minster Hydria corre- 
sponds to the turning point for the athletic event of a chariot race as described 
by Nestor in the verbal art of the Iliad (XXIII 331-332). 

7§23. Levitating over the shining white tumulus in the dead center of this 
picture is the miniature figure of a fully armed warrior who is shown running at 
full speed in thin air. The movement of this miniature male figure—from now 
on I will refer to him as a homunculus—mirrors the movement of the male fig- 
ure who is shown running at full speed on the ground, alongside the speeding 
chariot. 

7§24. Even the appearance of the homunculus running in thin air mirrors 
the appearance of the male figure running at ground zero. The homunculus is 
fully armed, equipped with helmet, shield, spear, sword, breastplate, and shin- 
guards.¢ So also the male figure running alongside the chariot is fully armed: 
although the image of this runner is fragmentary, we can see clearly his shield 
and the hilt of his sword. We can also see clearly one of his legs; and the wide 
space separating this leg from the other leg, occluded by the legs of the horses, 
shows that this runner too is running at full speed, mirroring the momentum 
of the running homunculus.§ As Stahler demonstrates, and as we will see for 
ourselves in what follows, this figure who is running at ground zero is Achilles 
himself.** 


725. As we will see, the image of the homunculus represents the spirit of 


* HPC 170 = II$go. 

+ Stahler 1967:19, with citations. 

+ Close examination by Stahler 1967:13 verifies that the painting actually shows the shin guards, even though 
this aspect of the armor is not clearly visible. 

§ Stahler 1967:12. 

*™ Stahler 1967:15, 32-33, 44. 
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Bi. Boston Hydria, painting on the body of the vase (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 63.473) 


a cult hero whose tomb is marked by the shining white tumulus. Positioned 
directly above the tumulus and to the right of the homunculus is a painted 
sequence of five consecutive letters, P{TXE, running from left to right and 
signaling the identity of the cult hero: these letters spell out the word psukhé, 
which I will translate for the moment simply as ‘spirit. As Stahler argues, here 
this word refers to the spirit of a cult hero, and the cult hero here turns out to be 
none other than the dead Patroklos.* 

7§26. In making his argument, Stahler compares the picture we have just 
seen, as painted on the Minster Hydria, with other pictures featuring remark- 
able parallels. Foremost among these other pictures is one that is painted on the 
body of another hydria, housed in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston; from 
here on, I will refer to this other vase as the Boston Hydria. This vase was pro- 
duced in Athens around the same time as the Minster Hydria, that is, at some 
point during the last few decades of the sixth century BCE.+ 

7827. The picture we see in the line drawing, Image B1 on the Boston Hydria, 
has been analyzed by Emily Vermeule, whose observations I will follow closely 


* Stahler 1967:13-14. 
+ At the end of Hour 7, I will have more to say about the dating of this vase. 
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in my analysis.* Here too in Image Bi, as in Image Ai on the Miinster Hydria, 
we see a tomb in the form of a shining white tumulus highlighted against the 
burnished red background of the fired clay. As in the case of Image Ai, the ap- 
pearance of this tomb in Image Bi corresponds to what archaeologists describe 
as a tumulus covered with white stucco. I note here in passing an interesting vari- 
ation on a theme: whereas the tomb in Image A1 was being guarded by a fierce 
lion, the guardian of the tomb in Image B1 is a snake, and its black color is fore- 
grounded by the shining white background of the tumulus. 

7§28. Variations aside, an essential fact remains: in Image B1, as in Image Aj, 
we see the figure of a homunculus hovering over a tomb shaped like a tumulus. 
And the homunculus of Image Bi is wearing a full set of armor, just like the ho- 
munculus of Image A1. Unlike that other homunculus, who levitates above his 
tomb in Image A1, however, this levitating homunculus in Image B1 is endowed 
with a pair of wings. So with the addition of these wings, the theme of levitation 
in thin air above a tomb can be made even more explicit. And, unlike that other 
homunculus in Image A1, who is labeled as ®X{TXE, that is, as a psukhé or 
‘spirit, this homunculus in Image B1 is actually identified by way of the letter- 
ing painted on the picture of the tomb: we see here a sequence of eight consecu- 
tive letters, IATPOKAQ. These letters, running from left to right, spell out 
Patroklo, signaling the name Patroklos (in the dative case: so, ‘for Patroklos’). 

7§29. As Stahler argues, the homunculus labeled as psukhé or ‘spirit’ on the 
Minster Hydria (Image A1) has the same identity as the corresponding homun- 
culus labeled as Patroklos on the Boston Hydria (Image B1).+ That is, both of 
these homunculi represent the spirit of Patroklos as a cult hero who is hovering 
over the tomb that contains his corpse. It is this same tomb, as Stahler argues 
further, that will in a future time contain the corpse of Achilles as well; the argu- 
ment here is based on the fact that Homeric poetry makes explicit references to 
a tomb that contains the corpses of Patroklos and Achilles together (Iliad XXIII 
83-84, 91-92, 125-126, 245-248; Odyssey xxiv 80-84).¢ 

7$30. By contrast with such a future time when Achilles, once he is dead, will 


share the tomb of Patroklos, Achilles is not dead but still very much alive in the 
present time of the narrative encapsulated in the picture painted on the Boston 
Hydria. Image Bi shows Achilles near the center of the left side of the painting, 
at a moment when he is either stepping on or stepping off the platform of a 


*Vermeule 1965. 
+ Stahler 1967:14. 
+ Stahler 1967:14n7. 
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speeding chariot that is taking a left turn around the tomb that contains the 
corpse of Patroklos. At this point in my argumentation, I cannot yet say for sure 
whether the figure of Achilles is stepping into or out of the chariot. 

7§31. I focus here on a most telling detail we see in the picture: it is the naked 
corpse of Hector being dragged behind the speeding chariot. We know it is Hec- 
tor because the consecutive letters painted over the corpse spell out EKTPOP, 
that is, Hektor (the superfluous “P” in the sequence is simply a mistake in the 
spelling of the name). We know from two passages in the Homeric Iliad (XXII 
395-405, XXIV 14-22) that Achilles, infuriated over the killing of his dearest 
friend, Patroklos, by Hector, tries to avenge this death by fastening the ankles of 
his slain enemy behind the wheels of his chariot and then dragging Hector’s 
corpse behind his speeding vehicle; in both Iliadic passages, Achilles himself is 
shown driving the chariot. In Image Bi, by contrast, the chariot is driven by a 
driver wearing the generic full-length gown of a charioteer. 

7§32. In the second of the two passages in the Iliad where Achilles is pictured 
in the act of dragging the corpse of Hector behind his speeding chariot, we see 
that he drives this chariot three times around the tomb of Patroklos (XXIV 14- 
18), and the word referring to the tomb here is séma (XXIV 16). At an earlier 
point in the narrative of the Iliad, this tomb is described as incomplete: it will 
not be complete until Achilles himself is buried there together with his best 
friend, Patroklos (XXIII 245-248).* 

7833. Keeping in mind this Iliadic detail showing Achilles in the act of driv- 
ing around the tomb of Patroklos three times, I turn to corresponding details in 
Images A1 and Bi: in both images, the four horses driven by the charioteer are 
shown making a left turn around the tomb of Patroklos. Applying the verbal 
narrative of the Iliad to the visual narrative of Image Bi, Vermeule has made 
this observation about the technique used in the visual narrative: “The tech- 
nique gives the impression that the myth is circling around in another world, 
outside the window frame through which the spectator views it, in endless mo- 
tion which is somehow always arrested at the same place whenever we return to 
the window.’t I already noted the same kind of visual technique when I was 
analyzing the painted scene we saw in Image A1: there too, as in Image B1, the 
vertical and the horizontal margins framing the picture create a window effect. 
It is as if the viewer were viewing a scene by looking through a window. Every 
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time we look through the painted window that frames the painted scene that we 
see, we return to precisely this same moment. 

7§34. Such a moment interrupts a circular motion that could otherwise go 
on forever. As we have just seen from Vermeule’s description of the scene in Im- 
age Bi of the Boston Hydria, the chariot of Achilles seems to be circling the 
tomb of Patroklos endlessly, but its circular motion is arrested at whatever mo- 
ment the viewer returns to the picture by looking through the window. 

7§35. This arresting of motion by way of a stop-motion picture can be com- 
pared to what happens in the epic narrative about the dragging of the corpse of 
Hector behind the speeding chariot of Achilles. As we know from the narrative 
of the Iliad, the speeding chariot of Achilles will ultimately stop, since it is a 
moral imperative in this epic that the dragging of the corpse of Hector simply 
must stop. Such a moral imperative is in fact signaled in the Iliad immediately 
after the description of the dragging of the corpse of Hector three times around 
the tomb of Patroklos (XXIV 14-18). While the god Apollo uses his healing 
power to keep on preserving the corpse of Hector from the disfigurement in- 
tended by Achilles (XXIV 18-21), the other gods, too, are feeling pity for Hector 
(XXIV 23), and a proposal is made that Hermes the divine messenger should 
hide Hector’s body (XXIV 24), thus preventing for good the attempt of Achilles 
to disfigure it by dragging it behind his chariot (XXIV 22). All the gods are in 
favor of this proposal (XXIV 25) except for Héra, Athena, and Poseidon, who 
are opposed (XXIV 25-30), and their opposition leads to further deliberation in 
what is clearly understood to be a council of the gods (XXIV 31-76). 

7§36. At this final council of the gods in the Iliad, the decision is made to 
send the goddess Iris, messenger of the Olympians, on a double mission: first 
she goes off to summon Thetis (74-75), who will be asked by Zeus to persuade 
her son to return the corpse of Hector to Priam (75-76); then Iris is sent off to 
Priam, who will receive from the goddess a divine plan designed to make it pos- 
sible for him to persuade Achilles to return the corpse of his son (143-158). The 
ultimate outcome of this double mission is that Achilles will finally take pity on 
Priam and release to him the body of Hector; the elaborate narrative that culmi- 
nates in this outcome takes up over 500 verses (XXIV 189-694).* Once the dou- 
ble mission of Iris is accomplished, Achilles will never again drag the body of 
Hector. 

737. By contrast with the Iliad, however, where we see an elaborate and 
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lengthy narrative about the double mission of Iris, the corresponding narrative 
in Image Bi of the Boston Hydria is simple and brief, virtually instantaneous, 
and this narrative is about a single mission accomplished by Iris. This goddess, 
the female counterpart of Hermes as divine messenger of the Olympians, can 
be seen here in Image B1 at the precise moment when she descends from the 
Olympian heights and signals, even before her delicate feet have touched the 
ground, that the dragging of the corpse of Hector must stop. And so the chariot, 
which is still speeding ahead, must ultimately stop. 

7838. In Image Bi of the Boston Hydria, the signal for ultimately stopping the 
chariot is a gesture of lament: the goddess Iris is shown raising her arms, indi- 
cating the need for pity. And, as we remember from the narrative in the Iliad, 
the emotion of pity was in fact the first reaction of the Olympian gods as they 
contemplated the dragging of the corpse of Hector by Achilles (XXIV 23). It was 
this emotion that led to the decision, at the final council of the gods in the Iliad, 
to stop the dragging of the corpse of Hector by Achilles. And it is now this same 
emotion of pity that Iris is signaling in Image B1 of the Boston Hydria. Further, 
this signal of pity is picked up by the parents of Hector, Priam and Hecuba, who 
are seen standing in a portico at the far left of the picture of Image B1: they too 
make gestures of lament, corresponding to the gesture of Iris.* And this signal 
of pity emanating from Priam and Hecuba is then finally picked up by Achilles 
himself, who now turns his head toward Priam and Hecuba as he proceeds to 
step off the chariot.t 

7$39. In terms of my interpretation, then, Achilles here in Image B1 of the 
Boston Hydria is stepping off his speeding chariot. According to an alternative 
interpretation, however, Achilles is at this very moment stepping into the char- 
iot, not out of it.+ In what follows, I will defend my interpretation by surveying 
other pictures that show details comparable to what we see here in Image Bi of 
the Boston Hydria. And, as we will see from these pictures, the turning of the 
head of Achilles in Image B1 is not directly related to the act of stepping on or 
stepping off a racing chariot. 

7840. I offer now a hint of things to come. The fact is, the turned head of 
Achilles is a detail that relates directly to the perspective of the narration in Im- 
age Bi of the Boston Hydria. I highlight here an unrealistic detail there: it looks 


*The scene is described by Friis Johansen 1967:150, who points out that Priam, shown with a white beard, is 
“leaning on a stick and raising his right hand,’ while Hecuba is “beating her forehead in lamentation” 
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as if Achilles were holding his shield with his right hand. But in “real life” a war- 
rior holds his shield consistently with his left hand. To represent that, however, 
the painter would need to show the outside of the shield pointing away from the 
viewer. So, instead, the painter paints the upper part of Achilles’ body, not only 
his turned head, as pointing toward the left, shield and all, while the lower part 
of his body, visible below the shield, is pointing to the right. 

7$41. But I start with the picture painted on the shoulder of the Miinster Hy- 
dria. The scene that we see here is a council of the gods, parallel to the final 
council of the gods in the Iliad, where we saw that the Olympians took pity on 
Hector as they were contemplating from on high the dragging of his corpse 
by Achilles (XXIV 23). Attending the council of the gods in Image Az of the 
Minster Hydria are Zeus and Hermes at center left and center right; the chief 
of the gods is shown wielding his thunderbolt, while the messenger of the 
gods holds his heraldic staff, or kerykeion. Further to the right of Hermes is the 
goddess Athena, armed with shield and aegis. As for the divine figure situated 
to the right of Athena, we cannot see who it is because of a break in the paint- 
ing. At the extreme left is Dionysus, wearing a garland of ivy and holding a 
grapevine.* 

7§42. Between Dionysus and Zeus is a goddess, and she is making a gesture: 
one hand is uplifted, while she holds a rod with the other hand. I conjecture that 
this goddess is the goddess Iris, female messenger of the Olympians and coun- 
terpart of the god Hermes as their male messenger; and I conjecture also that 
the rod she holds is a kerykeion corresponding to the one held by Hermes. In 
the case of Iris, however, the kerykeion is turned downward, and we cannot see 
the tip because of a break in the painting. In another picture that we will see 
later, however, the downturned kerykeion of Iris is clearly visible in a compara- 
ble context. 

7843. These details in Image Az, as painted on the shoulder of the Miinster 
Hydria, are compatible with the details we already saw in Image B1 as painted 
on the body of the Boston Hydria. In Image Bi, the goddess Iris is at the point of 
accomplishing a mission that was ordained at a council of the gods as pictured 
in Image A2. The mission of Iris, as we see it pictured in Image B1, is to stop the 
dragging of the corpse of Hector by Achilles. 

7844. Here I must stop for a moment to make a clarification. It has to do with 
a remarkable omission in the picture painted on the body of the Miinster Hy- 
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A2. Minster Hydria, painting on the shoulder of the vase (Wilhelms- Universitat, 565) 


dria. As we can see in Image A1 of this vase, the corpse of Hector is not pictured. 
So the council of the gods, pictured in Image Az as painted on the shoulder of 
the Miinster Hydria, is less well understood if we connect it with the picture of 
the speeding chariot team in Image Ai and better understood if we connect it 
with the corresponding picture of the speeding chariot team in Image B1 of the 
Boston Hydria, where we can actually see the dragging of the corpse of Hector 
behind the chariot of Achilles. 

7§45. This kind of omission will be more understandable when we view the 
evidence of other relevant pictures. As we will see, vase paintings of such scenes 
from Greek myths are selective in what they include and exclude. And here I 
offer a general observation: there is no such thing as a complete picture of any 
single myth in any single vase painting. 

7846. That said, I am ready to move on to the next picture, which is painted 
on the shoulder of the Boston Hydria. This picture, Image Bz, is relevant to the 
picture painted on the body of the same vase, Image B1. Here in Image B2, we 
see on our right the figure of a chariot driver wearing the generic full-length 
white gown of a charioteer and driving a four-horse chariot at full speed, while 
a figure in full armor is running toward the center of the picture, brandishing 
his spear. On our left in this same picture, racing after the chariot we see on 
our right, we see another speeding four-horse chariot, and this one is driven by 
none other than the goddess Athena herself; meanwhile, another figure in full 
armor is running toward the center of the picture, and he too is brandishing a 
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B2. Boston Hydria, painting on the shoulder of the vase (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 63.473) 


spear. This fully armed running figure on our left, as we can tell from the lion- 
skin he wears, is none other than the hero Héraklés, son of the god Zeus; as for 
the fully armed running figure on our right, he is the hero Kyknos, son of the 
god Arés. The story of the mortal combat in chariot fighting between Héraklés 
and Kyknos is recounted in the Hesiodic Shield of Herakles, where we see that 
both Héraklés and Kyknos leap to the ground from their chariots and then run 
at full speed toward each other (verses 370-371). I highlight here a detail: both 
combatants leap from their speeding chariots (verse 370 Odpov, from the verb 
throiskein, ‘leap, jump’). Meanwhile, the charioteers driving the chariots of the 
combatants drive on, keeping as close as possible to the combatants running on 
the ground (verse 372 €uzrAnp, closely’). 

7847. Similarly in Image Bz of the Boston Hydria, the drivers are keeping 
their speeding chariots close to the running combatants. Though it seems at 
first as if Kyknos were running in the opposite direction of his chariot team, this 
optical effect is deceptive, since the charioteer of Kyknos is making a left turn 
here, thus starting to circle back along the curvature of the vase’s round sur- 
face—and thus resuming the direction in which Kyknos is running. In fact, 
both charioteers here are making left turns and circling back counterclockwise 
toward their runners. We will soon see comparable pictures of speeding chari- 
ots making left turns in the course of their counterclockwise trajectories. Mean- 
while, at the center of the picture here in Image Bz, we see a figure who seems to 
be intervening exactly at the point where the two running warriors will come to 
blows, that is, at the dead center of the painting; on the basis of other paintings 
that picture the mortal combat of Héraklés and Kyknos, we may infer that the 
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figure in the center here is the god Zeus himself.* And while this intervention is 
taking place in the picture painted on the shoulder of the Boston Hydria, Image 
Bz, the figure of Iris is intervening at the center of the action in the correspond- 
ing picture painted below on the body of this same vase, Image B1.+ 

7848. The picturing of fully armed figures running at full speed alongside 
their speeding chariots in Image Bz of the Boston Hydria brings us back to what 
we saw earlier in Image A1 of the Minster Hydria: there too, a fully armed fig- 
ure is running at full speed alongside his speeding chariot, which is making 
a left turn around a shining white tumulus. As Stahler has demonstrated, this 
fully armed running figure is Achilles himself, who is mirrored by the fully 
armed running figure of a wingless homunculus levitating over the tumu- 
lus, who in turn is the spirit of Patroklos; and the tumulus over which this 
spirit of Patroklos levitates is the tomb that he will one day share with Achilles 
himself.¢ 

7849. This same tomb, as we have seen, is pictured in Image B1 of the Bos- 
ton Hydria, and the winged homunculus who levitates above the shining white 
tumulus in that picture is actually labeled as Patroklos. And, there too, the 
speeding four-horse chariot team of Achilles is making a left turn around the 
tumulus. 

7§50. But the focal points are different in Images A1 and Bi. Whereas the 
shining white tumulus is the center of attention in Image Ai, it is off-center in 
Image Bi; similarly, whereas the wingless homunculus and the team of speeding 
horses are situated at the center of Image A1, the winged homunculus and the 
speeding team of horses are off-center in Image Bi. In the case of the horses, 
they are not only off to the side: we can only see their hind-quarters as they 
make their left turn around the tomb of Patroklos. Conversely, occupying the 
center of attention in Image B1 is the figure of Iris, who commands the attention 
of Achilles indirectly by making a gesture of lament directed at Priam and 
Hecuba, who in turn make corresponding gestures of lament directed at Achil- 
les. So Achilles now turns his head around and looks back toward the lamenting 
parents of Hector, thus looking away from the tomb of Patroklos and away from 
the spirit of Patroklos, who levitates over that tomb. And I have already argued 


* Shapiro 1984:525 surveys the evidence of comparable vase paintings. 

+ The parallelism that we see here between two scenes of divine intervention, one in the picture painted on 
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that the entire upper half of Achilles’ body, shield and all, is pointed to the left, 
toward the lamenting parents of Hector, while the lower half of his body is 
pointed to the right. 

7951. In Image A1, by contrast, the head of Achilles is unturned: although the 
head itself is missing, Stahler has noticed traces of the hero’s beard in this badly 
fragmented part of the painting, and the beard is pointing to the right.* So 
Achilles in Image A1 is looking straight ahead, in the direction of three details 
in the picture: (1) the shining white tumulus, (2) the spirit of Patroklos, who 
levitates above the tumulus, and (3) a female figure who is situated at the ex- 
treme right of the picture. As I have pointed out already, the fragmentary pic- 
ture of this female figure in Image A1 shows traces of one of her hands. I now 
add that this hand is lifted in a gesture that parallels the uplifted hands of the 
goddess Iris in Image B1. Here, too, in Image A1, I argue, the female figure who 
is making such a gesture of lament must be Iris. 

7§52. As we will now see, comparable pictures show a wide variety of focal 
points that preoccupy the attention of the viewer. And these focal points will 
even preoccupy the attention of Achilles himself. In other words, the visual art 
of vase painting can represent Achilles as a viewer from inside the picture; this 
way, Achilles can become a participant in the outside viewer’s act of viewing the 
picture. And, in most cases, the head of Achilles is turned in the direction of the 
focal point that most attracts him. 

753. We see such an example in Image C, in which a fully armed Achilles 
runs alongside a speeding chariot. The hero is bearded, equipped with helmet, 
breastplate, shinguards, two spears, and a shield featuring the picture of a tripod 
as its device. The speeding chariot, driven by a figure wearing the full-length 
white gown of a charioteer, is making a left turn around the shining white tu- 
mulus of Patroklos, which is guarded in this case by a snake, not by a lion as in 
the case of the tumulus pictured in Image Ai of the Miinster Hydria. 

7§54. In the logic of the left turn that is being made by the charioteer here in 
Image C, the speeding chariot will be circling counterclockwise around the tu- 
mulus. And the fully armed Achilles who is running alongside the chariot is 
likewise circling counterclockwise around this same tumulus. Such a circular 
trajectory is reflected here in the visual effect of showing the extended leg of 
Achilles running in the foreground while the tumulus is in the background, but 
the upper part of his body is in the background while the tumulus is in the fore- 
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C. Neck-amphora (British Museum, London, B239) 


ground, as if he were already on the other side of the tumulus, having run half- 
way around it. While Achilles is running on the viewer's side of the tumulus, he 
is heading toward our right; while he is running on the other side, however, 
he is heading toward our left. And in fact the head of Achilles is facing toward 
our left. 

7855. From what we have seen so far, the shining white tumulus is clearly the 
center of attention for the outside viewer. But what about the viewpoint of 
Achilles as an inside viewer? For an answer, we need to look at the sum total of 
the details we can see here in Image C. 

7856. In Image C as elsewhere, the picturing of the myth is not the complete 
picture. Parts of the myth are excluded. For example, the spirit of Patroklos is 
not pictured here. And we can see no Iris. Very much a presence, however, 
is the corpse of Hector, which is being dragged behind the speeding chariot. 
Remarkably, the painting of Hector’s corpse extends outward to our left, well 
beyond the left margin of the picture, so that this gruesome sight is actually 
painted outside the frame of the picture. This exclusion from the frame is com- 
parable to what we saw in Image A1 of the Miinster Hydria, where the dragging 
of Hector’s corpse behind the chariot was excluded altogether from the picture, 
not only from the frame of the picture. The significant absence from the frame 
of Image C corresponds to the significant absence from the entire painting of 
Image A1. Either way, then, the dragging of the corpse of Hector by Achilles 
is evidently an absent signifier in these paintings. And, in the case of Image C, 
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D. Neck-amphora (Staatliche Museen, Berlin, F 1867) 


the exclusion of Hector’s corpse from the frame has the effect of ostentatiously 
drawing attention to the act of dragging the corpse. In making this argument, I 
highlight the fact that the head of the running Achilles in Image C is turned to- 
ward the excluded picture of the dragging of the corpse of Hector. 

7857. The details that we have found in Image C are most readily comparable 
with what we see in Image D. 

In Image D we see once again the fully armed figure of Achilles in the act of 
running alongside a racing chariot team that is making a left turn around the 
tumulus of Patroklos. In the logic of the left turn that is being made by the char- 
ioteer here in Image D, the speeding chariot is once again circling counterclock- 
wise around the tumulus, as in Image C. And the fully armed Achilles who is 
running alongside the chariot is likewise circling counterclockwise around this 
same tumulus. But Image D shows this circular trajectory in a way that differs 
from what we saw in Image C. This time, the figure of Achilles is running from 
our right toward our left, as if he had already made the left turn that the speed- 
ing chariot is only now about to make. Also, the extended leg of Achilles is in 
the foreground while the running horses and the tumulus are the background, 
but his extended arm is in the background while the running horses are in the 
foreground, as if he were already on the other side of the tumulus. And Achilles 
is running in the same direction as the winged homunculus who levitates over 
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the tumulus. This homunculus, fully armed, is once again the spirit of Patroklos 
in his role as a miniature body-double of the fully armed Achilles who is run- 
ning on the ground. 

7858. Besides the points of comparison with details we have seen in Image C, 
I must also compare further details that we saw earlier in Image Ai of the Miin- 
ster Hydria, where the spirit of Patroklos is a fully armed but wingless homun- 
culus who is pictured as a miniature body-double of the fully armed Achilles 
who is running on the ground alongside his speeding chariot. In Image A1, the 
levitating figure of Patroklos is running in thin air, heading from our right to- 
ward our left, whereas the figure of Achilles is running on the ground, heading 
from our left toward our right, since he has not yet made the left turn that the 
speeding chariot is about to make. 

7859. So as I analyze further the picture we saw in Image A1, I am now ready 
to say that the fully armed figure of Patroklos running in the air is a model for 
the fully armed figure of Achilles running on the ground, since the running 
Patroklos would already have run half-way around the tumulus if he had been 
running on the ground. In the case of Image C, by contrast, Achilles himself has 
already run half-way around the tumulus. As for Image D, as I have been argu- 
ing, Achilles has at least already made the left turn, even if he has not yet circled 
half-way around the tumulus.* 

7860. Finally, in Image D as well as in Image C, the tumulus is guarded by a 
snake, not a lion. We do still see a lion in Image D, but only as a picture within 
the picture. That is, we see a lion featured as the device on the shield of Achilles. 
Later, when we consider Image K, we will see that snakes, too, can be featured as 
devices painted on shields. 

7861. Here I must recall what I noted earlier about the embedding of a pic- 
ture inside a painted picture: such an embedded picture may qualify as a séma 
in the sense of a ‘sign. And, as I also noted, we know from the evidence of po- 
etry that any device displayed on the surface of a warrior’s shield is known as a 
séma; so, when we see a picture of such a séma or device that is painted on the 
picture of a shield that we see painted on a vase, what we are seeing is a séma 
inside a s¢ma. And what we are also seeing is the interchangeability of sémata, 


* Friis Johansen 1967:147 is unhappy with the fact that the runner in Image D is running “in the opposite di- 
rection of the chariot,’ and he thinks that the painter’s represention of the scene in this image is “totally degen- 
erate.” In making this assessment, however, he does not take into account the circular trajectory of the chariots 
as they make their left turns. It should be noted, moreover, that Friis Johansen at the time of his writing did not 
know about the Miinster Hydria or about the book of Stahler 1967. My analysis of Image D differs, however, 
from that of Stahler 1967:50, 63. 
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or ‘signs’ in these pictures. Just as a lion or a snake can be the guardian of a séma 
in the sense of a ‘tomb’ that signals a dead hero in a given picture, so also the 
picture of a lion or of a snake can be a séma in the sense of a ‘sign’ that serves as 
a device for signaling the identity of that hero, who can be either Patroklos or 
Achilles in the set of pictures we are now considering. 

7§62. Similarly, the device of a running leg painted on the shield of the 
winged spirit of Patroklos here in Image D is a séma or ‘sign’ for identifying 
Achilles, not Patroklos, as the hero who is best known for his swiftness in run- 
ning (a distinctive epithet of Achilles in the verbal art of epic is podas okus, 
‘swift of foot; as at Iliad 1 58). In Image Bi of the Boston Hydria, there is a cor- 
responding picture painted on the shield of Achilles himself: we see there a de- 
vice that features three running legs stemming from a center and seemingly 
spinning clockwise around that center. This triple-leg device conveys a seman- 
tic intensification of the quality of swift-footedness already conveyed by the 
single-leg device. 

7§63. The next example consists of a set of six pictures in a row, each one of 
which is painted on the smaller surface of a smaller kind of vase, the lekythos. 

7864. In Image E we see once again the corpse of Hector being dragged be- 
hind the speeding chariot team, which is once again making a left turn around 
the tumulus of Patroklos, whose winged spirit levitates above it. Once again the 
fully armed Achilles is running alongside the chariot. And I note here a detail 
that we have not seen in the other pictures: a fully armed warrior is being tram- 
pled by the galloping horses that draw the onrushing chariot. This detail will be 
relevant to Image H. Another detail to be noted here in Image E is the picturing 
of grapes growing on vines to our right; in Image A2, as we saw earlier, the fig- 
ure of Dionysus is holding a grapevine.* 

7865. In Image F, we see another heretofore unseen detail: a second fully 
armed warrior who is running alongside the speeding chariot. The first warrior, 
whose head is turned back, corresponds to the figure of Achilles in the other 
pictures being compared here. 

7866. In Image G, I note a detail that we have by now seen several times al- 
ready: the fully armed figure who is running alongside the speeding chariot is 
shown with his head turned backward, to our left. So the runner is facing the 
act of dragging the corpse of Hector behind the chariot—an act that we already 
saw being excluded from the frame of another picture, Image C—and excluded 
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E Lekythos (The Louvre, Paris, CA 601) 


G. Lekythos (Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 25.70.2) 
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H. Lekythos (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 11078) 


I. Lekythos (Museo Nazionale, Naples, H 2746) 
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J. Lekythos (Czartoryski Museum, Krakow, 1245) 
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altogether from the picture in Images A1 and D. The vision of this act of drag- 
ging is fully included, by contrast, in Images B1, E, F, as also here in Image G. 

7867. In Image H, the action is moving clockwise, not counterclockwise as in 
the other pictures being compared here. The speeding chariot team is taking a 
right turn rather than a left turn around the tumulus of Patroklos, which is situ- 
ated to our right in this picture. The fully armed figure who is running along- 
side the speeding chariot has already completed his right turn, but the galloping 
horses that draw the chariot are only now starting to make the right turn. The 
fully armed figure standing to our left seems on the verge of being trampled by 
the onrushing horses. In Image E, we have already seen a moment when a fully 
armed figure is being trampled by the galloping horses that draw the onrushing 
chariot team. 

7868. In Image I, the action is moving from left to right again. In this picture, 
the painter has included no tumulus. So in this picture the chariot team is mak- 
ing a left turn not around a tumulus but only around the round surface of the 
vase itself. The fully armed figure of Achilles is running at full speed from left to 
right alongside the speeding chariot, but his head is turned around and facing 
toward our left. And, at the extreme left, we as viewers from the outside can see 
three details that are also to be seen by Achilles as the viewer of the picture from 
the inside. These three details are arranged along a vertical axis of vision. At the 
upper third of this vertical axis is the figure of Patroklos as a homunculus run- 
ning in full armor and levitating in thin air. At the middle third, where we might 
have expected the placement of a tumulus, we find instead the figure of a snake 
that seems to be levitating in thin air. In other pictures we have seen, this snake 
would have been positioned as a guardian in front of the tumulus of Patroklos; 
in this picture, however, as we have already noted, the painter has painted no 
tumulus. Finally, at the lower third of this vertical axis of vision, we see the na- 
ked body of Hector dragged behind the speeding chariot. So the view of Achil- 
les is directed at three vertically interchangeable visions in this picture. (Rele- 
vant is the term vertical axis of selection, as I use it in Hour 4§32.) 

7869. Image J is like Image I in omitting an important detail, the tumulus of 
Patroklos. Otherwise, Image J is most rich in details.* And some of these details 
are most relevant to what we saw in Image Bi on the Boston Hydria. As in Im- 
age Bi, we see once again here in Image J the figure of the winged goddess Iris 
descending from on high and about to make a landing amid the action, thus 


* One detail of no importance is the nonce lettering that is painted on this vase: see Friis Johansen 1967: 147. 
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blocking the momentum of the onrushing four-horse team drawing the chariot 
that is dragging behind it the corpse of Hector. A fully armed Achilles is run- 
ning at full speed alongside the speeding chariot. He is looking straight ahead, 
with Iris in full view. The goddess here has been described as “hastening to- 
wards Achilles with the kerykeion [or ‘heraldic staff’] in her left hand and her 
right hand raised, admonishing him, as it were.”* 

7§70. But now I need to ask: does Achilles comply or not comply with the 
admonition of the goddess Iris? This question can be linked with another ques- 
tion: is Achilles stepping out of or into the speeding chariot? We can see that 
his one foot is virtually on the platform of the chariot while his other foot is 
running on the ground. Either way, whether he is stepping off or stepping on, 
Achilles is doing so at a run. If he is stepping off the speeding chariot, he has to 
“hit the ground running”; ifhe is stepping on, he has to be running at full speed 
after the speeding chariot in order to leap into it. 

7$71. The same two questions apply to the moment that is captured at the 
center of Image Bi of the Boston Hydria. Here too we see that one foot of Achil- 
les is on the platform of his speeding chariot while the other foot is running on 
the ground. So once again, I need to ask this question: is Achilles stepping out of 
or into the speeding chariot? And I ask once again the other question as well: 
does Achilles comply or not comply with the admonition of the goddess Iris? 

7§72. Before I can answer these two questions concerning this most critical 
moment in the visual narratives of Images J and Bi, I first have to adjust the for- 
mulation I quoted about the “admonishing” of Achilles by the goddess Iris. As I 
have shown already, the gesture of raising the hand is a signal for pity. So Iris, 
following the instructions she received at the council of the gods, is admonish- 
ing Achilles to show pity by stopping the mistreatment of his enemy’s corpse. In 
Image J, we see a detail that enhances the sense of pity elicited by the gesture of 
Iris: in a moment of pathos, the painting shows the long hair of Hector trailing 
behind him as his corpse is being dragged behind the speeding chariot of Achil- 
les. There is a comparable moment of pathos in the verbal art of the Iliad, where 
we see once again a highlighting of the long hair of Hector as it gets disheveled 
during the dragging of his corpse behind the speeding chariot of Achilles (XXII 
401-402).t That said, I am ready to answer the two questions. 

7$73. My answer to the first question is that Achilles will in fact comply with 


* Friis Johansen 1967:150. 
+ This detail is noticed by Friis Johansen 1967:150n228. I disagree, however, with his assumption that the 
painter was directly inspired by the text of the Iliad as we have it. 
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the admonition of Iris: he will show pity by stopping his cruel mistreatment of 
Hector’s corpse. And my answer to the second question is an extension of my 
answer to the first: such compliance, as I will argue, can come about only if 
Achilles is stepping out of his speeding chariot instead of stepping into it. 

7874. To make this argument I will use the evidence of four images, K, L, M, 
and N. In each one of these images, we see moments when the chariot of Achil- 
les has stopped and his horses are standing still. 

7875. Image K shows the goddess Iris, raising her hand in a lamenting ges- 
ture of pity. She has stopped the chariot of Achilles. That is my interpretation, 
which as we will see can be reconciled with the overall myth. When I say overall 
myth here, I include all the variations of the myth as represented in the visual 
narratives of the four pictures I am showing. 

7876. On the shoulder of the vase featuring Image K, I should add, we see a 
picture of a chariot in motion, and the charioteer is shown in the act of either 
stepping on or stepping off the platform of this chariot. 

7877. I note here two other details about Image K: 


- There is nonce lettering painted between the figures.* 

* We see here Achilles, fully armed and wearing a helmet, as he leans over the 
naked corpse of Hector. He is holding a shield over the corpse. Over on the 
side, to our left, we see a helmet and a shield, without anyone to wear it. My 
conjecture is that this levitating helmet and this levitating shield stand for the 
armor that had been stripped from the corpse of Hector when Achilles killed 
him. And the levitating shield features as its device two pictures of snakes, 
one at the top and one at the bottom. Meanwhile, Achilles is shown looking 
downward, directly at Hector. My further conjecture is that Achilles here, in 
an act of pity, is now covering with his own shield the naked body of Hector. 


7878. In Image L, we see again that the goddess Iris, shown here with wings, 
has stopped the chariot with her lamenting gesture; and again it looks as if 
Achilles is now attending to the corpse of Hector. There is nonce lettering 
painted over the corpse. Achilles here is facing not only the corpse of Hector 
but also the tumulus of Patroklos. Levitating over the tumulus is a winged ho- 
munculus who stands for the spirit of Patroklos. There are in fact two winged 
homunculi painted here at two opposite sides of the vase, who are levitating to 


* Friis Johansen 1967:143. 
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L. Lekythos (Delos, B 6137.546) 


the left and to the right of the tumulus. Conforming to the curvature of the pic- 
ture painted on the round surface of the vase, the two winged homunculi pro- 
vide a single vision of the spirit of Patroklos as seen from the two opposite sides 
of this vase. 

7879. In Image M, as well, we see that the winged goddess Iris has stopped 
the chariot, though the fragmentary condition of this part of the picture pre- 
vents our seeing her actual gesture of lament; and once again it looks as if Achil- 
les is now attending to the corpse of Hector. He is looking directly at him. The 
figures here in Image M are identified by the lettering painted next to them. As 
we start looking from our right, near the top, the painted letters identify the fig- 
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M. Amphora (British Museum, London, 1899.7-21.3) 


N. Hydria, painting on the shoulder of the vase (Museum antiker Kleinkunst, Munich, 1719) 


ure of Patroklos (II< A>TPOKAO%) as the wingless but fully armed homun- 
culus levitating over the tumulus, which features the picture of a guardian snake 
on its surface, as if this picture were a device on a shield. Further below, painted 
letters identify Achilles (AXIA[E]T[%]) and then Hector (HEKTOP)); fur- 
ther to our left, the charioteer is identified as Konisalos (KONI[ZAA]O3). 
Secondary figures are also identified: the hero standing in front of the horses 
is Odysseus (OATTET|[]), and there is even a hunting dog named Phaidros 
(PA[IA]PO%X). Only Iris is not identified here by way of painted letters: evi- 
dently, she needs no identification. 
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7§8o0. Finally, in Image N, we see once again the winged goddess Iris; here 
she is holding the heraldic staff or kerykeion, which is shown pointing down- 
ward. Iris is standing in front of the chariot team, which is at a dead stop. Once 
again, Iris has stopped the chariot. Behind the chariot stands the fully armed 
Achilles; he has turned away from the chariot and has turned toward the tumu- 
lus of Patroklos, which shows again the picture of a snake on its surface, as if 
this picture were a device on a shield. Levitating over the tumulus of Patroklos 
is the running figure of a fully armed homunculus representing the spirit of 
Patroklos. Achilles is facing three visions. They are, from top to bottom: (1) the 
homunculus, (2) the tumulus showing the picture of the snake, and (3) the 
corpse of Hector. In Image I, we have seen Achilles facing the same set of vi- 
sions in the same order, except that the tumulus was not pictured in that image; 
still, the snake was positioned in exactly the same space where it would be pro- 
tecting the tumulus—if the tumulus had been painted in that space. 

7§81. Having offered my interpretation of Images K, L, M, and N, I need to 
mention an alternative interpretation, according to which the chariot shown in 
all four of these images has not yet started to move.* In terms of this interpreta- 
tion, we would have to say that Achilles has not yet mounted the chariot in or- 
der to drag the corpse of Hector behind it.t 

7§82. In terms of this alternative interpretation, the four pictures we see in 
Images K, L, M, and N are based on “departure scenes,” in which a warrior is 
about to mount a chariot with one foot still on the ground while the other foot 
is already planted on the platform of the vehicle.¢ In Images O and P, I show 
two beautiful examples of such “departure scenes.” 

7§83. In Image O, we see the hero Amphiaraos leaving his family to fight in 
the war of the Seven against Thebes. The family left behind by Amphiaraos (la- 
beled APIA PEOX) includes, from left to right: the wife, Eriphyle (EPIPT AA), 
who is shown holding a tell-tale necklace given to her as a bribe by Polyneikes 
in return for her persuading her husband to go to war; a nurse (AINITIIIA) 
carrying an infant (Amphilokhos); two daughters (labeled AAMOFANASA 
and ETPTAIK A), anda son (Alkmaion). The charioteer (labeled as BATON) 


* Friis Johansen 1967:139-144. His interpretation is based on a presupposition: that the painters of what I am 
calling Images K, L, M, and N are modeling their work on the text of Iliad XXIV 14-18. 

+ Friis Johansen 1967:141: “Achilles is just about to begin his daily, macabre drive round the grave of Patroklos, 
dragging the body of Hector behind his chariot” 

+ Friis Johansen 1967:143. 
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is about to start driving the chariot; standing in his way on the ground and 
facing him is a figure (labeled AEONTIX) who is gesturing toward the de- 
parting driver and rider. Standing in front of the chariot team is a male figure 
(labeled HIIITLOTION), and seated on the ground behind him is another 
male figure (HAAIMEAE3). The scene also features various animals signal- 
ing various omens: from left to right, we see two lizards, a hedgehog, a hare, an 
owl, a scorpion, a snake, and a bird flying from right to left.* 

7884. In Image P as well, a hero is leaving his family to fight in war. In this 
case, we cannot be certain about the identity of the departing hero, but he may 
well be Hector, making gestures of farewell to his wife, Andromache, and to 
their infant son, Astyanax. 

7885. Although Images O and P are parallel in some details to Images K, L, 
M, and N, the parallelism breaks down when we consider one essential detail. 
Whereas the hero is mounting his chariot in Images O and P, there is no indica- 
tion of any such action in Images K, L, M, and N. Here I return to my interpre- 
tation of Images K, L, M, and N, each of which shows the chariot of Achilles at 
a dead stop. In terms of my interpretation, Achilles is not about to mount the 
chariot in any one of these four pictures. In three of the pictures, Images L, M, 
and N, he is in fact turned away from the chariot, and he is evidently preoccu- 
pied in one way or another with the corpse of Hector. Likewise in the fourth 
picture, Image K, Achilles is preoccupied with the corpse of Hector. 

7886. And what about Images B1 and J? Are they parallel to Images O and P? 
In one detail, they are. In Images B1 and J, as we have seen, Achilles is shown 
with one foot on the platform of the chariot and one foot on the ground. To that 
extent, Images B1 and J are parallel to Images O and P. But once again the paral- 
lelism breaks down when we consider another essential detail. The chariot in 


* The overall scene is strikingly similar to a scene represented on the Chest of Kypselos, no longer extant but 
seen and described by Pausanias 5.17.7—8: “The next thing produced [in the representation] is the house of Am- 
phiaraos, and the infant Amphilokhos is being carried by some old woman or other. In front of the house stands 
Eriphyle holding the necklace, and near her are her daughters Eurydike and Demonassa, and the boy Alkmaion, 
naked. [5.17.8] . . . Baton is driving the chariot of Amphiaraos, holding the reins in one hand and a spear in the 
other. Amphiaraos already has one foot on the chariot, and his sword is unsheathed; he is turned towards Er- 
iphyle and is so carried away in his passion that he can scarcely refrain from her’ (€€js dé Apprapaov Te H 
oikia TeToinrat kal Augidoyxov yéper VHTLOV TpEeTBUTLS ATLS ON: TPO € THs oiKias Epupddn Tov Gppov 
éxouea €ornke, Tapa Se adTHv at Ouyatépes Evpvdixyn kal Anudvacoa, kat Adkpaiwv Tals yupves. 
{5.17.8}... Barwr 66 65 nuwoxel TO Ap guapd, Tas TE NVias TOV imTwV Kal TH XELPL EXEL TH ETEPG AOYXNV. 
Apguapaw dé 6 perv TOV TOOGY ETLBEBHKEV HON TOD Appatos, TO Eigos Se Eyer yupvov Kal és THY 


> , > \ 2 D > , , eS a a a , Ss! A> s 
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P. Bronze sheet no. M78 (Olympia Archaeological Museum) 


Images Bi and J is speeding ahead, whereas the chariot in Images O and P is 
standing still. And it makes good sense that the chariot in Images O and P is not 
moving. We would expect a departing hero to mount his chariot while it is still 
standing and before it speeds off. By contrast, the chariot is speeding ahead in 
Images Bi and J. And why would Achilles be stepping into a speeding chariot at 
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the same moment when Iris makes her appearance in order to stop the dragging 
of the corpse of Hector? If Achilles were only now stepping into the speeding 
chariot, he would not yet have started to drag the corpse of Hector. 

7887. So in terms of the narrative about the dragging of Hector’s corpse, it 
makes sense for Achilles to be stepping out of his speeding chariot, not stepping 
into it, at the moment of reacting to the arrival of the goddess Iris. By contrast, 
in terms of narratives about departing heroes, it makes sense for the hero to be 
stepping into a chariot that is still standing and not yet rushing ahead at full 
speed. So the same pose that shows one foot on the chariot platform and one 
foot on the ground means two different things in two different narratives: in 
narratives about the dragging of Hector’s corpse, Achilles at the moment of this 
pose is stepping out of his chariot, while in narratives about the departures, the 
departing hero is stepping into his chariot. 

7888. The use of the same pose for freezing a moment in two or more differ- 
ent narratives is a common occurrence in the visual art of vase painting. My fa- 
vorite example is another vase painting that shows a scene that is by now be- 
coming quite familiar for us. In this painting, we are about to see once again the 
frozen motion picture of a homunculus running in full armor while he is levi- 
tating over a shining white tumulus, which is his tomb. In Images A1, B1, D, E, FE 
G, H, I, L, M, and N we had seen the spirit of Patroklos pictured in such a pose. 
But that same pose, used in the narrative about the dragging of Hector’s corpse 
by Achilles, can be used in an altogether different narrative. I have in mind the 
scene that is narrated in Image Q. 

7889. On the shoulder of this hydria, we see the image of two racing chariot 
teams taking a left turn. But I focus here on the image painted on the body of 
this vase, where we see a picture highlighting a famous scene in myth: it is the 
moment when the Trojan princess Polyxena is about to be slaughtered after the 
capture of Troy by the Achaeans. An epic version of this myth, in which the hu- 
man sacrifice of Polyxena takes place at the tomb of Achilles, is attested in the 
epic Cycle (plot summary by Proclus of the Iliou Persis by Arctinus of Miletus 
p. 108 lines 5-8).* We find a comparable version of this myth here in Image Q, 
where we see the figure of Polyxena being led by her executioners toward the 
tomb of Achilles; also, we see here the figure of a homunculus in full armor run- 


* An English-language translation of the entire ancient plot summary of the Iliou Persis in available in the 
online Sourcebook (chs. harvard.edu). 
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Q. Hydria, painting on the body of the vase (Antikensammlung Berlin, Fi902) 


ning at full speed in thin air while levitating over this tomb, which is pictured as 
a shining white tumulus. The homunculus is the angry spirit of the dead hero. 
And the dead hero here is not Patroklos. He is Achilles himself. 

7$90. So the pose of such a running homunculus as it levitates in full armor 
over a shining white tumulus can signal different narratives in different pic- 
tures. In Image Q, this pose signals a narrative about the slaughtering of Poly- 
xena as an act meant to assuage the angry spirit of Achilles, who is already dead 
but still very angry about his own death. In Images A1, Bi, D, E, EF, G, H, I, L, M, 
and N, by contrast, this same pose signals the dragging of Hector’s corpse by 
Achilles, who is still very much alive here and already very angry about the 
death of his other self, Patroklos. In Image Q, the pose of the homunculus sig- 
nals a story that has a negative outcome, since the cruel act of executing the 
princess will not be stopped: in the end, the executioners of Polyxena will not 
obey the moral imperative of showing pity. In Images A1, Bi, D, E, FE, G, H, I, L, 
M, and N, by contrast, the same pose signals a story that does have a positive 
outcome, since the cruel act of dragging Hector’s corpse will in fact be stopped: 
in the end, Achilles will obey the moral imperative of showing pity. 
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7891. Similarly, the pose of a hero with one foot on the platform of a chariot 
and one foot on the ground can signal different narratives in different pictures. 
When we see the chariot standing still, as in Image Q, the hero is stepping into 
his vehicle as he departs for war while he bids farewell to those who are near 
and dear to him. When the chariot is speeding along, however, as in Images B1 
and J, I argue that the hero is stepping out of his vehicle. 

7892. In terms of my argument, what happens after Achilles steps out of his 
speeding chariot in Images B1 and J is obvious: he runs alongside his vehicle. 
That is what we see happening in Images A1, C, E, F, G, H, and I. And Achilles 
keeps on running until his momentum is spent and he finally stops. That is 
what we see has happened in Images K, L, M, and N. By this time, now that his 
momentum is spent, Achilles can finally bring himself to show pity for the hero 
whose corpse he has been dragging around the tumulus of Patroklos. 

7893. We can conclude, then, that the pictures we have seen in Images A1, B1, 
C, D, E, E, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, and N are telling a consistent story about the furi- 
ous retaliation of the hero Achilles in response to the killing of Patroklos by 
Hector. And this story is comparable with the corresponding story about the 
retaliation as told in the Iliad. What is most similar about these two stories is 
the ultimate outcome: the fury of Achilles will be assuaged, and he will ulti- 
mately show pity. But there are significant differences in detail, and I have fo- 
cused on one difference in particular: 


When Achilles is dragging the corpse of Hector in the Iliad, he is driv- 
ing his own chariot. In the pictures we have seen, by contrast, Achilles 
leaps out of his speeding chariot and then runs alongside it while his 
charioteer drives on, continuing to drag the corpse. 


The question remains, why is Achilles doing this, and how does his action lead 
to his ultimate change of heart? 


Hour 7a. Myth and Ritual in Pictures of Chariot Scenes 
Involving Achilles 


74§1. According to an alternative interpretation of Images B1 and J, as I already 
noted, Achilles is stepping into his speeding chariot, not stepping out of it. But 
how, then, could we imagine the dragging of Hector’s corpse? We would be 
forced to say that Achilles, after getting into his chariot, will be riding along 
with his charioteer as the dragging of the corpse gets under way. But the images 
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we have seen show that Achilles is never left standing on the platform of his 
chariot during the dragging of Hector’s corpse. Rather, as we have seen in Im- 
ages Ai, C, E, EK, G, H, and I, Achilles is consistently running alongside the 
speeding chariot. And, as I will show, the act of dragging the corpse and the act 
of running alongside the speeding chariot are two details that are integrally re- 
lated to each other in the visual narrative. As we are about to see, one detail be- 
longs to the world of myth, while the other detail belongs to the world of ritual. 

7A4§2. Only in the Iliad is Achilles seen standing on the platform of his char- 
iot during the dragging of Hector’s corpse. And that is because this epic pictures 
Achilles himself as the chariot driver, not as a chariot rider. It happens in Iliad 
XXIV (14-18), where we see Achilles in the act of dragging the corpse of Hector 
behind his speeding chariot: he is said to be driving his chariot three times 
around the tomb of Patroklos, and the word referring to the tomb here is séma 
(XXIV 16). 

7AS3. As we have already noted, the dragging of the corpse of Hector is 
treated as an act of utter cruelty in the narrative of the Homeric Iliad, and this 
cruelty will lead to a call for pity from the Olympian gods themselves as they 
deliberate in the course of their divine council at the beginning of Iliad XXIV. 
What we have not yet noted, however, is that the actual driving of the chariot 
around the séma of Patroklos is a vital aspect of a recognizable athletic event. 
That athletic event is chariot racing. 

7A§$4. I have already noted a climactic moment in such an athletic event: it is 
the making of a left turn around a turning point. We have seen this moment de- 
scribed in the narrative about the Funeral Games for Patroklos in Iliad XXIII. 
And we have also seen that the turning point in this narrative becomes equated 
ultimately with the tomb of Patroklos: the key to this ultimate equation is the 
séma or ‘sign’ given by Nestor (XXIII 326) about a turning point that may or 
may not be the same thing as the séma or ‘tomb’ of an unknown hero (XXIII 
331). At the time of Nestor’s speaking, the equation of the turning point with the 
tomb is still an uncertainty—and the identity of the hero is still an unknown. By 
the time the chariot race is over, however, this equation has become a reality. 
That is why, by the time Achilles himself is driving his chariot around the séma 
of Patroklos (XXIV 16), the equation of this word séma with the tomb of Pa- 
troklos is already taken for granted. 

7A$5. In Images A1, B1, C, D, E, F, G, and H as well, we see an equation of the 
tomb of Patroklos with a turning point for the speeding chariot of Achilles. As 
we have seen in most of these images, the horses drawing the chariot of Achilles 
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are just now at the point of making a left turn around the tomb of Patroklos; and 
this tomb, painted shining white, is shown as a turning point for the counter- 
clockwise course of the speeding chariot team (only in Image H is there is a 
clockwise right turn instead of a counterclockwise left turn). 

7A§6. To be contrasted is the implicit equation we see in the two verses of II- 
iad XXIII (326 and 331) concerning the séma or ‘sign’ (XXIII 326) given by the 
hero Nestor to his son, the hero Antilokhos, about a landmark that may or may 
not have been the séma or ‘tomb’ (XXIII 326) of an unnamed cult hero. This 
landmark was to be used as a turning point in the course of the chariot race that 
became the culminating athletic event of the Funeral Games for Patroklos in II- 
iad XXIII. But this landmark was ambivalent. In the words of Nestor, it was ei- 
ther a séma, ‘tomb, (XXIII 331) of an unnamed hero of the ancestral past or it 
was once upon a time a turning point, a nussa (XXIII 332), used for chariot 
races that must have taken place in that ancestral past. So the equation of a he- 
ros tomb with a turning point for a chariot was only implicit here in Homeric 
poetry, whereas it is explicit in Images A1, Bi, C, D, E, F, G, and H. 

74§7. The implicitness of such an equation in Homeric poetry extends even 
further. In the actual narrative about the chariot race held in honor of Patroklos 
in Iliad XXIII, the moment when the competitors in the race have to make their 
turns around the turning point is never even shown. After the initial mention of 
the turning point by Nestor in his words of instruction to his son, there is no 
further mention of it ever again in Iliad XXIII. And there is no need for any 
further mention, since, as we have already seen, Antilokhos will not interpret 
literally the visual cue or séma, ‘sign’ (XXIII 326), that had been given to him by 
his father about the most successful way to turn left around a turning point. As 
we also saw, Antilokhos will make his move not at the turning point but at a 
narrow pass, where he impulsively decides to overtake the chariot of Menelaos 
that he sees racing ahead of him (XXIII 417-437). 

7488. That said, I can now highlight a major difference between the narra- 
tive about the dragging of Hector’s corpse in the verbal art of the Homeric Iliad 
and the corresponding narratives in the visual art of Images A1, Bi, C, E, EF, G, 
H, I, J, K, L, M, and N. The difference is this: whereas the chariot that is drag- 
ging Hector’s corpse is driven by Achilles himself in the verbal narrative of the 
Iliad (XXII 395-405, XXIV 14-22), the corresponding chariot in the visual nar- 
ratives of Images A1, B1, C, E, E G, H, I, J, K, L, M, and N is being driven by a 
figure wearing the generic full-length gown of a charioteer. 

7A$9. On the Francois Vase, produced by the painter Kleitias and the potter 
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Ergotimos around 570 BCE (ABV 76 no. 1), we see a picture of the chariot race 
held at the Funeral Games for Patroklos. The narrative in this picture shows sig- 
nificant differences from the corresponding narrative in Iliad XXIII: 


- The five competing heroes in the visual narrative of the Francois Vase are 
driving four-horse chariots, while the five competing heroes in the verbal 
narrative of Iliad XXIII are driving two-horse chariots. 

- The lettering painted over the competing chariot teams in the visual narrative 
of the Francois Vase labels the chariot drivers as the heroes Hippothoon, 
Damasippos, Diomedes, Automedon, and Odysseus (spelled OATTET®). 
The ascending order in which I list these heroes here corresponds to the or- 
der in which their chariot teams are pictured from left to right as they race 
toward the finish line that is situated at the extreme right, which is where 
Achilles in his capacity as the marshal presiding over the race is waiting for 
the finish.* As for the chariot race in the verbal narrative of Iliad XXIII, the 
competing heroes are Eumelos, Meriones, Menelaos, Antilokhos, and Dio- 
medes. Again, the ascending order in which I list these heroes here corre- 
sponds to the order in which their chariot teams cross the finish line, with 
Meriones in last place and with Diomedes in first place.t 


74§10. What the two different narratives of the Francois Vase and of Iliad 
XXIII have in common, however, is more important for now: in both the visual 
and the verbal narratives of the chariot race held in honor of Patroklos, the he- 
roes are driving their own chariots. Moreover, the picture of the chariot race as 
painted on the Francois Vase shows clearly that the competing heroes are wear- 
ing the generic full-length gown of a charioteer, not the armor of a warrior. 

7A§11. So the full-length gown of the charioteer in the visual narrative of the 
Francois Vase is a clear sign that the event being narrated, the chariot race in 
honor of Patroklos, is an athletic event. So also in the visual narratives of the 
pictures we have just surveyed, we see the charioteer wearing the same kind of 
full-length gown, most prominently in Images C, D, G, I, J, K, L, M, and N; in 
Image Bz as well, the two drivers of the speeding chariots are wearing the ge- 
neric full-length gown of a charioteer. So though it is true that in other pictures, 


*On the significance of the order in which the competing chariot teams in the picture painted on the Francois 
Vase are reaching the finish line, see Lowenstam 2008:24. 

+ On the significance of the order in which the competing chariot teams in Iliad XXIII reach the finish line, 
see the in-depth analysis of Frame 2009:131-172. 
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including Bi, the charioteer simply wears the armor of a warrior, the fact re- 
mains that the charioteers we see in pictures that tell about the dragging of the 
corpse of Hector do not necessarily wear the armor of a warrior. This fact 
squares with what I am arguing, that the event we see being represented in all 
the pictures showing the dragging of the corpse of Hector is really an athletic 
event. 

74$§12. In pursuing this argument, I now highlight an essential detail that we 
see in Images Bi, C, E, F, G, H, I, and J showing the dragging of the corpse of 
Hector: the speeding chariot that drags the corpse is circling around the tomb 
of Patroklos in these images, just as the chariot of Achilles is circling around the 
same tomb in Iliad XXIV (13-18). This detail, as we find it in the visual narra- 
tives and also in the verbal narrative, indicates that an athletic event is being 
represented. 

74§13. Granted, in the case of the verbal narrative in Iliad XXIV (13-18), our 
first impression is that there is nothing athletic about the cruel act of dragging 
the corpse of Hector behind the speeding chariot that circles around the tomb 
of Patroklos. But, as I have just argued, the circling of this tomb by the speeding 
chariot is in fact a primary characteristic of a chariot race. When Nestor gives 
his advice in Iliad XXIII (326-343) about the best way to circle around a turning 
point in a chariot race, we have seen that this turning point is ultimately to be 
understood as the tomb of the hero Patroklos. Also, as I noted earlier, we know 
from historical evidence that the tomb of a hero could in fact be used as the 
turning point of a chariot race: in the athletic program of the Olympics, for ex- 
ample, the point where the racing chariot teams took their left turns in chariot 
races could be conceptualized as the tomb of a hero.* 

74§14. In the course of arguing that the act of driving a chariot team around 
the tomb of Patroklos in Iliad XXIV (13-18) as also in Images B31, C, E, FE, G, H, I, 
and J is an athletic event, I have to emphasize that such an event is in both cases 
being polluted by the cruel behavior of Achilles, who drags behind his racing 
chariot the corpse of Hector. Such a pollution, as caused here by the hero Achil- 
les, is typical of aetiologies linked with athletic events. 

74§15. When I say aetiology here, I mean a myth that motivates an institu- 
tional reality, especially a ritual.t In the logic of aetiologies, a ritual practice can 
be polluted by a hero in myth, and then this pollution will need to be eternally 


*See again GM 215-216, with reference to Pausanias 6.20.15-19 and with further comments. 
+ BA 279 = 16§22. 
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purified by succeeding generations of ordinary humans who participate in that 
same seasonally recurring ritual practice.* Typical of such ritual practices are 
athletic events held at seasonally recurring festivals such as the Olympics. I cite 
as my prime example a myth about the victory of the hero Pelops in a four- 
horse chariot race held at the prototypical site of the Olympics. This myth is an 
aetiology for the athletic event of four-horse chariot racing at the Olympics, as 
we see from the artful retelling in Pindar’s Olympian 1.} 

74$16. From another retelling of this aetiological myth, we learn that the ba- 
sic motivation for the athletic event of the four-horse chariot race at the Olym- 
pics was the need to purify the pollution caused by the death of the hero Oino- 
maos while he was competing in his prototypical four-horse chariot race with 
the hero Pelops (Phlegon of Tralles FGH 257 F 1 lines 8-9). 

74§17. In this case, the myth shows that the athletic event of four-horse char- 
iot racing, viewed as a seasonally recurring ritual practice that was destined to 
last forever, was needed as an eternal compensation in order to purify a proto- 
typical pollution: as we learn from yet another retelling of the myth, the hero 
Pelops himself had caused, wittingly or unwittingly, the death of Oinomaos in 
the course of their chariot race with each other (Apollodorus Epitome 2.7).+ 

74§18. So far, I have argued that the circling of the tomb of Patroklos by the 
chariot team in Images A1, C, E, F, G, H, and I is an athletic event, just as the 
circling of this tomb by Achilles driving his chariot in Iliad XXIV (13-18) is an 
athletic event. And I have also argued that both of these athletic events are pol- 
luted by the cruel behavior of Achilles in dragging the corpse of Hector behind 
his chariot. But now I must emphasize that these two athletic events are not the 
same: whereas Achilles himself is driving his chariot in the verbal narrative 
of Iliad XXIV, he is definitely not driving it in the visual narrative of Images A1, 
C, E, E G, H, and I. As we have seen in these images, Achilles here is running 
alongside his chariot, having stepped out of his speeding vehicle, and it is a 
charioteer who is driving it. 


Hour 7b. Apobatic Chariot Racing 


7BS1. I have reached the point where I can now describe a different kind of 
chariot race, featuring not one but two athletes. Just as chariot drivers competed 


* PH 117-135 = 4$§2-26. 
+ PH 127-128 = 4$§15-16. 
+PH 199 = 4$6n15. 
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with each other in the kind of chariot race that is narrated in Iliad XXIII, so also 
chariot riders competed with each other in a different kind of chariot race, as- 
pects of which are pictured in Images Au, C, E, E G, H, and I. As we know from 
ancient sources, the climactic event in this different kind of chariot race is the 
critical moment when the chariot rider, wearing a helmet and carrying a shield, 
suddenly leaps out of his speeding chariot and “hits the ground running” in 
competition with other chariot riders. Such competing chariot riders were 
known in the ancient world as apobatai, meaning ‘those who step off’* In Ath- 
ens, the word apobatai referred to athletes who competed in this special kind of 
chariot race, and the competition of these apobatai was an integral part of the 
ritualized athletic program of a seasonally recurring Athenian festival known as 
the Panathenaia, celebrated every year in the late summer.t After 566 BCE, a 
large-scale version of this festival started operating in the late summer of every 
fourth year, matching the four-year cycle of the older festival of the Olympics, 
but the smaller-scale version of the Panathenaia continued to be celebrated in 
the late summer of the other three years. Whereas the large-scale version of the 
Panathenaia is known as the Great Panathenaia, which became a rival of the 
Olympics in the sixth century BCE, the smaller-scale and far older version of 
the festival is known as the Lesser Panathenaia. As we will see later, the compe- 
tition of the apobatai took place at both the Great and the Lesser Panathenaia. 
From here on, I will refer to the athletic event of the apobatai at the Panathenaia 
simply in terms of apobatic chariot racing. 

7B§2. As we know from evidence that I will now examine, the act of ‘stepping 
off’ in apobatic chariot racing at the Panathenaia was a spectacular sudden- 
death feat of athletic bravura, and here is the way I once described it: 


We can imagine all eyes focused on the action that leads up to that mo- 
ment when the competing athlete, riding on the platform of a four- 
horse chariot driven at full gallop by his charioteer, suddenly leaps to 
the ground from the speeding chariot.¢ 


* Photius Lexicon a 2449, 2450; Suda a 3250; Harpocration s.v. dzroBdrns, with reference to Theophrastus 
Laws F 15 (ed. Szegedy-Maszak 1981); [Eratosthenes] Katasterismoi 1.13; Dionysius of Halicarnassus Roman An- 
tiquities 7.73.2-3. For an inventory of inscriptions commemorating the victories of apobatai in competitions at 
the Panathenaia, see Shear 2001:305n341. 

+ Stahler 1967:15. Also GM 94ns50 and 220n54; further details in Nagy 2009}; still further details in HPC 170- 
177 = II§$9o0-111. 

+HPC172 = Il$o1. 
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Another aspect of this chariot racing, I should add, is that the apobatai could 
leap into as well as out of their speeding chariots.* The timing of a leap back 
into the chariot is not made clear by the ancient sources. 

7B§3. Highlights of apobatic chariot racing are depicted in the relief sculp- 
tures of the Panathenaic Frieze of the Parthenon, created in the 440s BCE, 
where we see twenty-one apobatic chariot teams on display, with eleven chari- 
ots featured on the north side (North XI-XXIX) and ten on the south side 
(South XXV-XXXYV); in each case, the chariot is shown with four horses, a 
driver, and an apobatés, who is wearing a helmet and a shield.+ The apobatai are 
shown in a variety of poses: stepping into the chariot, riding in the chariot, step- 
ping out of the chariot, and running alongside the chariot; in two cases, the apo- 
batai are evidently wearing a full set of armor.$ 

7B§4. What makes the feat of leaping into or out of a speeding chariot so 
commandingly distinctive is that the apobatés executes his leap in the mode of 
an epic warrior. While the fellow athlete who drives the chariot is standing on 
the right side of the vehicle and wearing the full-length gown ofa charioteer, the 
apobatés standing on the left side wears a helmet and carries a shield. I focus 
here on the critical moment when the apobatic athlete, holding on to the shield 
with his left hand, starts loosening the grip of his right hand on the rail of the 
speeding chariot and then suddenly leaps to the ground: 


Weighted down by all this armor, the apobatés must hit the ground 
running as he lands on his feet in his high-speed leap from the plat- 
form of his chariot. If his run is not broken in a fall, he continues to 
run down the length of the racecourse in competition with the other 
running apobatai, who have made their own leaps from their own 
chariots.§ 


7B§5. I have already noted the fact that the apobatai could leap on as well as 
off the platform of their speeding chariots. Given this fact, I must now ask again 


* Etymologicum magnum p. 124 lines 31-34, and Photius Lexicon a 2450. 

+ Shear 2001:304-305. In another project, I will analyze further the apobatic scenes represented on the Pana- 
thenaic Frieze. There I will criticize the conventional use of the term “Panathenaic Procession” with reference to 
the sum total of events being represented on the Panathenaic Frieze. In the case of the sections that show apo- 
batic chariot teams, I will argue that the stop-motion pictures capture not only moments when these teams are 
participating in the Panathenaic Procession but also moments of actual engagement in apobatic chariot racing. 

+ Shear 2001:746. 

§ HPC 172 = I$91. On images showing the apobatés holding on to the chariot rail with his right hand: Shear 
2001:303, 305. 
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the question I had asked earlier about Images B1 and J: is Achilles leaping into 
or out of the speeding chariot in these two pictures? On the basis of further evi- 
dence that I am now about to present, I can reaffirm the answer I gave then: 
Achilles is leaping out of his chariot. 

7BS6. I start this part of my argumentation by returning to Images C, E, FE G, 
H, and I, where we saw what happens after Achilles leaps out of his speed- 
ing chariot: now he runs alongside this vehicle, drawn by a team of four gal- 
loping horses driven by the charioteer around the tomb of Patroklos (counter- 
clockwise in Images C, E, F, G, and I, clockwise in Image H). And while Achilles 
is running alongside the speeding chariot, the corpse of Hector is being dragged 
behind it. Achilles here is running like an athlete in the athletic event of the apo- 
batai. And, except for the fact that he is polluting this athletic event by dragging 
the corpse of Hector, the hero is going through the motions of performing the 
athletic feat of an apobatés. Similarly, except for the fact that Achilles is drag- 
ging the corpse of Hector in Iliad XXIV (13-18), he is going through the mo- 
tions of performing the athletic feat of a charioteer. 

7B$7. Such a pollution, as I argued in Hour 7a, is in both these cases an as- 
pect of an aetiological myth that is linked with the rituals of athletics. In the logic 
of aetiologies concerning athletics, as I also argued in Hour 7a, the ritual prac- 
tice of a given athletic event can be polluted by a hero in myth, and then this 
pollution will need to be eternally purified by succeeding generations of ordi- 
nary humans who participate in that same seasonally recurring athletic event. 

7B§8. Next I focus on the sheer spectacle of seeing an apobatés step off and 
then run alongside his speeding chariot at the seasonally recurring festival of 
the Panathenaia in Athens. We find an eyewitness description of this spectacle 
in a work that may or may not have been composed by Demosthenes; in any 
case, the work is contemporaneous with Demosthenes, dated to the fourth cen- 
tury BCE (“pseudo-” Demosthenes 61.22-29). The speaker in this passage refers 
to the athletic event of the apobatai as an agon, ‘competition, that is highlighted 
by the act of apobainein, ‘stepping down (rod & amoBaivew .. . ézi TovTov 
Tov aya@vl[a] 61.23). This athletic event of ‘stepping down’ from a speeding 
chariot is singled out as the most similar, among all agonismata, ‘forms of com- 
petition, to the experiences of warriors in the life-and-death struggles of com- 
bat warfare (61.24). As a spectacle, the event of the apobatai is described as 
matching most closely the grandeur of the gods themselves (61.24-25), and thus 
it is deserving of the greatest of all athla, ‘prizes won in contests’ (ueyiorov & 
aOov HEv@pévov 61.25). The speaker views this kind of competition as the 
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closest thing not only to combat warfare in general but also, in particular, to the 
scenes of heroic combat as narrated in Homeric poetry: as the speaker says 
explicitly, ‘one could adduce, as the greatest proof, the poetry of Homer’ 
(rexunpov d€ péytotov av Tis TOLNO-aLTO THY Opnypov moino 61.25). That 
is why, the speaker goes on to say, only the greatest cities of the Hellenic world, 
such as Athens, preserve the tradition of such agones, ‘competitions’ (61.25-26). 

7B§9. The speaker then goes on to tell about a spectacular feat once per- 
formed by the athlete he is praising (“pseudo-” Demosthenes 61.27-29). Though 
it is difficult to reconstruct the details of this compressed narration, it appears 
that our athlete, having leapt from his speeding chariot and running with all his 
might, was almost run over from behind and trampled to death by horses draw- 
ing the chariot of a rival team that was heading full speed toward him. We are 
reminded of the scene in Image E where an armed figure is getting trampled; 
and Image H shows a similar scene in the making. 

7B§10. I now highlight the critical moment in the narration of the speaker 
when he in turn highlights the critical moment in the apobatic competition that 
he is narrating. Instead of losing his nerve, our athlete somehow managed to 
surpass the momentum of the oncoming chariot team that almost ran over him. 
That is what we are about to read at the critical moment of the speaker's narra- 
tion about the apobatic chariot race held at the festival of the Panathenaia in 
Athens. I now quote the original Greek text of that climactic moment. In this 
quotation, we hear the speaker directly addressing as ‘you’ the young athlete 
whose glorious athletic feat is now being brought back to life in the present time 
of the narration: 


Hour 7B TEXT B 


When the [chariot] teams had started and some had rushed ahead 
while some were being reined in, you, prevailing over both [the faster 
and the slower chariot teams], first one and then the other, [surpassing 
each chariot team] in a way that was most suited [for each situation], 
seized the victory, winning that envied garland in such a way that, even 
though it was glorious enough to win, it seemed even more glorious 
and dazzling that you came out of it safely. For when the chariot of 
your opponents was speeding toward [enantion] you and everyone 
thought that the momentum of their horses could not be resisted, you, 
aware that some [runners], even when no danger threatens, become 
overanxious for their own safety, not only did not lose your head or 
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your nerve, but by your courage overcame the impetus of their [char- 
iot] team and by your speed [as a runner] passed even those contend- 
ers [= the other runners] whose luck had not yet had any setbacks.* 


“pseudo-” Demosthenes 61.28 


7B§11. This athletic event of the apobatai as held at the festival of the Panath- 
enaia in Athens was in one way more conservative than the athletic event of the 
chariot race as held at the Funeral Games for Patroklos in Iliad XXIII. In that 
chariot race, there were only chariot drivers, without chariot riders accompany- 
ing them. By contrast, as we have seen, there was a chariot rider standing to the 
left of each chariot driver on the platform of the speeding four-horse chariot in 
the Panathenaic chariot race of the apobatai, and this chariot rider or apobatés 
would then leap out of the speeding chariot and back into it in death-defying 
maneuvers. As we will now see, such maneuvers re-enacted the leaps executed 
by chariot fighters who were fighting in chariot warfare. 


Hour 7c. Apobatic Chariot Fighting 


7cC§1. The ritualized moments of apobatic leaps executed by athletes riding on 
speeding chariots in chariot races held at the festival of the Panathenaia in Ath- 
ens correspond to the mythologized moment of a similar leap executed by 
Athena herself as goddess of Athens. As we read in ancient sources reporting on 
the relevant local Athenian myth, Athena was the patroness and founder of the 
Panathenaia along with her prototypical male protégé, the hero Erikhthonios.+ 
These sources indicate that the goddess and the hero were not only the found- 
ers of the Panathenaia: they were also the founders of the seasonally recur- 
ring apobatic chariot races that took place at this festival of the Panathenaia. 
Moreover, the goddess and the hero were even the first participants in the first 


* As my translation shows, I disagree with those like Crowther 1991 who think that the athlete is the driver, not 
the runner. 

trav yap CevyOv agelévtwr, kal TOV bev TPOOpENTaYTWY, TOV S UPNVLOXOVPEVMV, GMPOTEPwv 
TEPLYEVOMEVOS WS EKATEPOV TPOTHKE, THV ViKnV Ea Bes, ToLovTOU aTEGaVoU TUXaD ey’ CE, KalmTEp KANO 
TOU VIKGV OVTOS, KANALOV EOOKEL KAL TAPAhOYOTEPOV ElVaL TO TWO AVAL. PEpoLEvOU yap evavTiov MEV ToL 
TOU TOV avTiTAhwV Apwatos, amrdvTav & avuT6oratov oiopévav eivat THY TOV immav Svvap, épov 
avTav eviovs Kat pndevos Seuvov TAPOVTOS VTEPYYWVLAKOTAS, OVX OTS e€emdayns 7 KaTedetdiacas, 
ANNA TH bev avopeia kal THs TOU Cevyous Opens KpeltTwV eyevov, TO 8é TaxXEL Kal TOUS Suyutvyynkotas 
TOV aVTaywViaTav Taph\Oes. 

+See especially lines 1-3 of the Parian Marble (inscribed 264/3 BCE), IG XII 5 444 = FGH 239A, where the 
foundation of the Panathenaia is dated at 1505/4 BCE. See also Harpocration s.v. [lavafyvaea, drawing on Hel- 
lanicus FGH 323a F 2 and Androtion FGH 324 F 2; scholia for Aelius Aristides 1.362; [Eratosthenes] Katasteris- 
moi 1.13; Apollodorus Library 3.14.6; scholia for Plato Parmenides 1274. 
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apobatic chariot race ever held at the Panathenaia. At that chariot race, Erikh- 
thonios drove the chariot while Athena made the first apobatic leap ever 
made.* 

7cC§2. And this first leap of Athena was not only the leap of an apobatic ath- 
lete; it was also the leap of an apobatic fighter. According to local Athenian 
mythmaking, the goddess Athena was the prototypical apobatic fighter: it hap- 
pened on the day of her birth, when she emerged fully formed and fully armed 
from the head of Zeus and immediately joined the other Olympians in their 
primordial battle with the Giants.} This battle, envisioned as a primal scene of 
apobatic chariot warfare, was spearheaded by the goddess herself as the ulti- 
mate apobatic chariot fighter.+ In terms of Athenian mythmaking, the apobatic 
leap of the goddess in the Battle of the Olympians and Giants was the same leap 
that she made as the founder of the apobatic chariot race at the Panathenaia. 
Her action as a prototypical apobatic fighter thus became a model for all apo- 
batic athletes. 

7C$3. The Athenian myth about Athena as an apobatic model brings into 
sharper focus the wording of the speaker in the speech I analyzed a moment 
ago concerning the athlete who won first prize in an apobatic race held at the 
Panathenaia (“pseudo-” Demosthenes 61). The speaker, as we saw, described 
the athletic competition of the apobatai as an event that matched most closely 
the grandeur of the gods themselves (61.24-25); and he went on to say that vic- 
tory at this event was deserving of the greatest of all athla, ‘prizes won in con- 
tests’ (ueyiotav 0 dOwv HEvwpevov 61.25). In that same speech, moreover, 
the speaker described the athletic competition of apobatai as the closest thing 
not only to combat warfare in general but also, in particular, to the scenes 
of heroic combat as narrated in Homeric poetry. I repeat here his wording: 


* Of particular interest is a picture painted on a vase produced in Athens around 510 BCE (oinokhoe: Painter 
of Oxford 224; National Museum, Copenhagen; Chr. VIII, 340; ABV 435, no. 1): it shows Athena as an apobatic 
athlete riding on a chariot driven by a male figure who is evidently Erikhthonios. See Shear 2001:305, 529; at 
pp. 46-48 she analyzes [Eratosthenes] Katasterismoi 1.13 lines 19-22, showing that the apobatic figure described 
as wearing a helmet with three plumes must be Athena. 

+ The basic narrative about the “Gigantomachy” and the centralized role of Athena in this cosmic battle can 
be found in the Hesiodic Theogony (verses 886-900, 924-926) and in the Homeric Hymn (28) to Athena (verses 
4-6). More on Athena and the Gigantomachy in HC 559 = 4§217. 

+Shear 2001:50-52 analyzes vase paintings that show a conflation of [1] scenes featuring Athena as an apo- 
batic fighter in the Gigantomachy and [2] scenes featuring her as an apobatic athlete. In one painting (British 
Museum, London, B676, = ABV 555 no. 425), a turning post for chariot racing is positioned in the middle of the 
cosmic battle scene. 
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‘one could adduce, as the greatest proof, the poetry of Homer’ (rexunprov dé 
peyuorov av Tus TOLNOALTO THY ‘Opypov Tolnow 61.25). 

7c§4. I have already noted how the ritualized moments of such apobatic 
leaps executed by athletes riding on speeding chariots in chariot races held at 
the festival of the Panathenaia in Athens correspond to the mythologized mo- 
ment of a prototypical apobatic leap made by the goddess Athena. But these 
ritualized moments correspond also to mythologized moments of apobatic 
leaps made by heroes fighting in chariot warfare as narrated in Homeric poetry. 
As we will see from the passages I am about to quote from this poetry, such he- 
roic leaps happen at climactic moments in the epic narrative. 

7C§5. Before I show the relevant Homeric examples, I start with two other 
examples I found in forms of poetry that are not Homeric and not even epic. 
The first of these two examples is a particularly revealing passage I found in the 
songs of the fifth-century lyric poet Pindar. In this passage, we are about to see 
the hero Achilles himself in the act of leaping out of his chariot and running 
furiously toward his mortal enemy, the hero Memnon: 


Hour 7 TExtT C 


And it [= the name of the lineage of the Aiakidai, especially the name 
of Achilles] leapt at the Ethiopians, now that Memnon would not be 
coming back safely [to his troops]. Heavy combat fell upon them [= 
the Ethiopians] in the person of Achilles hitting the ground as he 
stepped down [kata-bainein] from his chariot. That was when he killed 
[Memnon] the son of the luminous dawn-goddess, with the tip of his 
raging spear. 


Pindar Nemean 6.48-53* 


7C§6. The second example comes from a passage we have already considered 
in another context in this hour. This passage is about the mortal combat in char- 
iot fighting between the heroes Héraklés and Kyknos as recounted in the He- 
siodic Shield of Herakles, where we see that both these heroes leap to the ground 
from their chariots and then run at full speed toward each other (verses 370- 
371). I highlight again a detail: both combatants leap from their speeding chari- 
ots (@dpor, from the verb thrdiskein, ‘leap, jump, verse 370). Meanwhile, the 


+ Aa Bo ess y . 
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charioteers driving the chariots of the combatants drive on, keeping as close as 
possible to the combatants running on the ground (€u7Ayp, ‘closely’, verse 372). 

7C§7. Now I proceed to the Homeric examples. I start with this climatic mo- 
ment of chariot warfare: 


Hour 7 TExT D 
Hector leapt out of his chariot, armor and all, hitting the ground. 


Iliad XI 211* 


In other climactic moments as well, Hector is described as leaping out of his 
chariot: 


Hour 7 TEXTE 


Straightaway he [= Hector] leapt out of his chariot, armor and all, hit- 
ting the ground. 


Iliad V 494, V1 103, XII 81, XIII 749+ 


7C§8. In comparable wording, Homeric narrative describes four other war- 
riors at moments when they too leap out of their chariots: Menelaos (Iliad III 
29), Diomedes (IV 419), Sarpedon (XVI 426), and Patroklos (XVI 427). In the 
case of Menelaos (III 29), he leaps out of his chariot and hits the ground run- 
ning as he rushes toward Paris to fight him in mortal combat on foot. Paris does 
not meet him head on but keeps backing up until he melts into a crowd of foot- 
soldiers who are massed behind him (III 30-37). In the case of Diomedes (IV 
419), he leaps off his chariot as he hits the ground running, while his bronze 
breastplate makes a huge clanging sound upon impact as he rushes toward his 
enemies, who all shrink back to avoid encountering him in mortal combat on 
foot (IV 420-421). Similarly, in a scene I cited a moment ago (XII 81), Hector 
leaps out of his chariot and hits the ground running as he rushes to fight the 
enemy on foot, and, in this case, his fellow chariot fighters follow his lead and 
dismount from their chariots, since they too are now ready to fight on foot (XII 
82-87). In the case of Sarpedon and Patroklos, we see these two heroes simulta- 
neously leaping out of their chariots and hitting the ground running as they 
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rush toward each other to fight one-on-one in mortal combat on foot—a com- 
bat that is won here by Patroklos (XVI 428-507). Later on, when Patroklos is 
about to engage in mortal combat with Hector, he once again leaps out of his 
chariot: 


Hour 7 TEXT F = Hour 6 TEXT C 


Then Patroklos, from one side, leapt from his chariot, hitting the 
ground. 


Iliad XVI 733* 


What happens next, as we saw already in Hour 6, is that Patroklos picks up a 
rock and throws it at Kebriones, the charioteer of Hector, hitting Kebriones on 
the forehead and smashing his skull (Iliad XVI 734-754). And then, just as Pa- 
troklos had leapt out of his chariot, Hector too leaps out of his own chariot: 


Hour 7 TEXT G = Howr 6 TExT D 


Then Hector, from the other side, leapt from his chariot, hitting the 
ground. 


Iliad XV1755t 


Patroklos and Hector proceed to fight one-on-one in mortal combat on foot 
—a combat that is won here by Hector (XVI 756-863). 

7C§g. Having reached the end of this collection of apobatic scenes in the II- 
iad, 1 highlight the fact that Hector is featured far more often than any other 
Homeric hero in the act of leaping out of his chariot to fight in mortal combat 
on foot. 


Hour 7d. Distinctions between Chariot Fighting and 
Chariot Racing 


7D$1. The moments of apobatic chariot fighting that we have just surveyed in 
the Homeric Iliad differ in one significant detail from corresponding moments 
of apobatic chariot racing at the festival of the Panathenaia in Athens. Whereas 
the chariots are drawn by two horses in epic scenes of apobatic chariot fighting, 
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we know for a fact that the athletic event of apobatic chariot racing at the Pana- 
thenaia involved four-horse chariot teams.* I have already noted the evidence 
of the Panathenaic Frieze of the Parthenon, where we see twenty-one apobatic 
chariot teams on display, with eleven chariots featured on the north side (North 
XI-XXIX) and ten on the south side (South XXV-XXXV); in each case, the 
chariot is shown with four horses, a driver, and an apobates.+ 

7D§2. A two-horse chariot team, known in Latin as the biga, was more suit- 
able for chariot fighting in warfare than a four-horse chariot team, known as the 
quadriga, which was more suitable for chariot racing. There is evidence for the 
active use of the biga in warfare already in the second millennium BCE.+ As for 
the quadriga, visual representations of its use in racing are poorly attested be- 
fore the seventh century BCE, but there are clear traces in the seventh; by the 
time we reach the early sixth century, the visual evidence is ample.§ According 
to Pausanias (5.8.7), the athletic event of racing in the quadriga at the festival of 
the Olympics was introduced already in the 25th Olympiad, that is, in the year 
680 BCE.** 

7D$3. In the text of Homeric poetry as we have it, there are two references to 
the concept of a racing chariot drawn by a team of four horses. The first such 
reference is in Odyssey xiii 81-83, where the speeding ship of the Phaeacians is 
being compared to a chariot team of four galloping horses. The second refer- 
ence is in Iliad XI 699-672: this passage is about the disputed possession of a 
chariot team of four prize-winning horses. Since the action in this second pas- 
sage takes place in the region of Elis, I subscribe to the argument that the Ho- 
meric narrative here is making a veiled reference to the competition in chariot 
racing at the seasonally recurring festival of the Olympics in Elis.t+ 

7D§4. In sum, even though the older model of two-horse chariot racing is the 
dominant pattern in the narrative about the chariot race in Iliad XXIII, we have 
now seen that Homeric poetry also contains two direct references to the newer 
model of four-horse chariot racing. 

7D§5. Moreover, Homeric poetry contains an indirect reference to four-horse 
apobatic chariot racing. This reference occurs in Iliad VIII 185, where it is said 


* Shear 2001:48, 55, 301, 303, 309. 

+ Shear 2001:304-305. 

+Scanlon 2004:67. 

§ Scanlon 2004:67-69. 

* Scanlon 2004:67 finds this dating plausible. 
+t Scanlon 2004:63-89. 
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that Hector has a four-horse chariot team. This detail can be linked with a fact I 
have already noted, that Hector is prominently featured as an apobatic chariot 
fighter in the Iliad. So I am ready to argue that the narrative in Iliad VIII 185 is 
making a veiled reference to the competition in apobatic chariot racing at the 
festival of the Panathenaia in Athens, just as the narrative in Iliad XI 699-672 
makes a veiled reference to the competition in non-apobatic chariot racing at 
the festival of the Olympics in Elis. 


Hour 7e. Homeric Poetry at the Festival of the Panathenaia 
in Athens 


7E§1. In arguing that Homeric poetry can refer, however indirectly, to apobatic 
chariot racing at the festival of the Panathenaia in Athens, I find it essential to 
keep in mind a basic fact: this same festival was the primary setting for the per- 
formance of Homeric poetry itself in the sixth century BCE and thereafter. Just 
as there were seasonally recurring competitions in apobatic chariot racing at 
the Panathenaia, there were also seasonally recurring competitions in perform- 
ing the poetry of the Homeric Iliad and Odyssey at that same festival. By con- 
trast with the yearly apobatic competition at the Panathenaia, however, the 
grand Homeric competition was held only at the Great Panathenaia, which was 
celebrated every four years. 

7ES2. After its founding in 566 BCE, the quadrennial festival of the Great 
Panathenaia in Athens rivaled in scale even the Olympics, the official founding 
date of which was 776 BCE. A centerpiece of the Great Panathenaia was a grand 
agon, ‘competition, in mousiké tekhné, ‘the art of the Muses; the importance of 
which is signaled by Aristotle in the Constitution of the Athenians (60.1). Within 
the overall framework of this grand competition at the Great Panathenaia, there 
were separate categories of competitions in performing separate categories of 
mousiké. These categories included 


(1) singing lyric songs to the accompaniment of a kithara, ‘lyre’; 
(2) singing lyric songs to the accompaniment of an aulos, ‘reed’; 
(3) playing the kithara in the format of an instrumental solo; 

(4) playing the aulos in the format of an instrumental solo; and 


(5) reciting epic poetry without instrumental accompaniment. 


At the Great Panathenaia, the performers who competed with each other in re- 
citing epic poetry were called rhapsoidoi, ‘rhapsodes, and, as we read in ancient 
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sources concerning Athens in the fifth and the fourth centuries BCE, the epic 
repertoire of these rhapsodes featured the Homeric Iliad and Odyssey (Plato Ion 
530a-b, 533b-c; Isocrates Panegyricus 159; and Plutarch Life of Pericles 13.9-11). 

7ES3. This rhapsodic tradition of performing Homeric poetry at the festi- 
val of the Great Panathenaia in Athens stemmed ultimately from an earlier Ho- 
meric tradition. As Douglas Frame has shown, this Homeric tradition evolved 
at the festival of the Panionia as celebrated in the eighth and seventh centuries 
BCE at a centralized sacred space called the Panionion, which was shared by 
twelve states belonging to a federation known as the Ionian Dodecapolis.* 

7ES4. The Homeric tradition became the dominant epic repertoire of the fes- 
tival of the Great Panathenaia in Athens during the last few decades of the sixth 
century BCE. The critical moment arrived when the government of Athens, at 
the initiative of Hipparkhos, son of Peisistratos, instituted a major reform of the 
performance traditions of epic poetry. This reform, known as the Panathenaic 
Regulation, resulted in the privileging of the Homeric Iliad and Odyssey over all 
other epics that had ever been performed before at the Panathenaia. On the ba- 
sis of references in ancient sources (especially in “Plato” Hipparkhos 228b-c), it 
has been argued, plausibly, that the Panathenaic Regulation was started in the 
year 522 BCE, when Hipparkhos arranged for the first complete performance of 
the Homeric Iliad and Odyssey by rhapsoidoi, ‘rhapsodes, competing at the fes- 
tival of the Great Panathenaia in Athens.+ 

7ES5. But here we run into a problem. Given the fact that the performance of 
Homeric poetry became a main event at the quadrennial festival of the Great 
Panathenaia, and given the parallel fact that apobatic chariot racing was an- 
other main event at both the quadrennial Great Panathenaia and the annual 
Lesser Panathenaia, we might have expected to see direct references to apobatic 
chariot racing in Homeric poetry. But instead, we have seen in Iliad XXIII the 
narration of a non-apobatic chariot race that resembles most closely the chariot 
race held at the seasonally recurring festival of the Olympics. So why was this 
non-apobatic kind of chariot racing highlighted in Homeric poetry, and why 
was apobatic chariot racing correspondingly shaded over? 

7ES6. Here is my explanation. The fact is, apobatic chariot racing at the festi- 
val of the Panathenaia in Athens was a competition restricted to Athenian citi- 


* HPC 22 = 1938, following Frame 2009:551-620. The twelve states of the Ionian Dodecapolis, located on the 
mainland of Asia Minor and on outlying islands, were Miletus, Myous, Priene, Ephesus, Colophon, Lebedos, 
Teos, Klazomenai, Phocaea, Samos, Chios, and Erythrai (Herodotus 1.142.3). 

+ West 1999:382. 
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zens. This fact is indicated not only by ancient sources* but also by a mass of 
circumstantial evidence concerning the competition of the apobatai.{+ By con- 
trast, non-apobatic chariot racing at the festival of the Olympics in Elis was a 
decidedly interpolitical athletic competition. By interpolitical I mean that the 
competitions at the Olympics were open to citizens of all Hellenic city-states, or 
poleis. Accordingly, the prestige of the non-apobatic chariot race at the Olym- 
pics was likewise interpolitical, whereas the prestige of the apobatic chariot race 
at the Panathenaia was political, by which I mean simply that the prestige of this 
athletic event was the function of a single city-state or polis, Athens. 

7E$7. As we saw in Hour 7c above, the ritual of apobatic competition was 
linked with a charter myth about the genesis of the city of Athens itself at the 
moment when Athena as the goddess of the city took the first apobatic leap ever 
taken, in the primal battle of the Olympians and Giants. Here I must add what 
is said in another part of the charter myth: after leaping in full armor from her 
war chariot, Athena performed a weapon dance, likewise in full armor: this 
dance was known as the purrhikhé.t The meaning of this dance in full armor is 
something like ‘act of fire’: in the case of the myth that links this weapon dance 
with Athena specifically, this meaning conveys the cosmic energy released by 
the goddess in performing her primordial weapon dance, which literally ignites 
the field of battle.§ I highlight here this additional part of the relevant charter 
myth because there was a competition of dancing the weapon dance of the 
purrhikhé at the Panathenaia, and, like the event of the apobatic chariot 
race, this competition was restricted to native Athenians.** So both these events— 
not only the apobatic chariot race but also the competitive dancing of the 
purrhikhé—were markedly political and even politicized expressions of local 
pride at the festival of the Panathenaia in Athens.+t+ 

7E§8. Another sign of the distinctly civic nature of the apobatic chariot race 


*Harpocration s.v. doBdrns reporting the testimony of Theophrastus Laws F 15 (ed. Szegedy-Maszdk 
1981). 

+ Shear 2001:49, 53, 63, 67, 69, 231-232, 298, 300, 318, 323, 349, 515, 526, 562, 758. 

+ Plato Laws 7.796bc, Cratylus 406d-407a. 

§ Among the ancient sources that refer to the moment of ignition is Aeschylus Eumenides 292-296. 

** Shear 2001:42, 49, 67, 69, 231-232, 235, 515; like the apobatic chariot race, the purrhikhé was a yearly event at 
the Panathenaia: that is, the competitions were held at both the Great and the Lesser Panathenaia: see Shear 
p. 40. 

+t Shear 2001:49 remarks: “to be an Athenian citizen meant not only dancing in the [purrhikheé] but also rac- 
ing in the apobatic contest, while individuals from other cities watched them compete.” Shear p. 515 suggests 
that competitions of apobatic chariot racing and dancing the purrhikhé were integrated into the Panathenaia as 
early as 566/5 BCE. 
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is the place where it was held: unlike the competition in non-apobatic chariot 
racing, which was held at the hippodrome,* the apobatic competition was held 
along the Panathenaic Way extending from the Dipylon Gate at the Kerameikos 
to the Eleusinion at the foot of the acropolis. 

7ESg. Standing in sharp contrast with the political (in the sense of politicized) 
orientation of the apobatic chariot race at the Panathenaia was the interpolitical 
or Panhellenic orientation of the non-apobatic chariot race at the Olympics. 
Even the elites of Athens recognized the Panhellenic prestige of chariot racing 
at the festival of the Olympics. As I noted earlier, the traditional founding date 
for that festival was 776 BCE, in comparison to the festival of the Great Panath- 
enaia, the traditional founding date for which was 566 BCE. During most of the 
sixth century, which was the same era that marked the foundation of the Great 
Panathenaia, elite Athenian men were preoccupied with entering and winning 
the seasonally recurring competition in four-horse chariot racing at the Olym- 
pics. As we see from the formulation that Iam about to quote, this athletic event 
outshone in prestige all other athletic events at all other festivals, including the 
apobatic chariot races at the Panathenaia. Here, then, is the formulation: 


[T]he Athenian elite had [. . .] enjoyed great success in the four-horse 
chariot event at Olympia, extending to a run of nine known quadriga 
victories in the twenty-six Olympiads between 592 and 492. Among 
these were the victory of the tyrant Peisistrat[o]s in 532, and Miltiades’ 
victory in 560 with his dedication, the first by a chariot victor at Olym- 
pia [.. .]. Athens’ achievement is exceptional, amounting to about 53% 
of the total of seventeen known quadriga victors, or about 35% of the 
absolute total of twenty-six at Olympia in a period spanning virtually 
the entire sixth century.+ 


7ES1o. Even if the athletic event of the chariot race held at the Olympics in 
Elis was more prestigious during the sixth century BCE than the corresponding 
athletic event of the apobatic chariot race held at the Panathenaia in Athens, 
there was another event at the Panathenaia that eventually outshone in Panhel- 


*Shear 2001:289, 314, 315-322, 612, 614. On the location of the hippodrome in the deme Xypete, see Shear 
p. 671. 

+ Shear 2001:670, 679; also pp. 313, 314, 319, 610. 

+ Scanlon 2004:83. 
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lenic prestige even the chariot race at the Olympics. I highlight here once again 
the non-athletic event of rhapsodic competitions in the performance of the Ho- 
meric Iliad and Odyssey at the Great Panathenaia. In the last few decades of the 
sixth century, especially after 522 BCE, these two epics became the dominant 
poetic repertoire of rhapsodes competing at the Great Panathenaia, and, in the 
course of time, they eventually crowded out the other epics. Such other epics 
were more epichoric, that is, they were more localized, more Athenian, in their 
orientation. And, as I will now argue, the vase paintings that we were studying 
reflect the more localized traditions of such other epics. Conversely, the Ho- 
meric Iliad and Odyssey reflect epic traditions that were more Panhellenic and 
less likely to match the localized traditions of Athens. 


Hour 7f. Signs of Alternative Epic Traditions as Reflected in 
Athenian Vase Paintings 


7F§1. I start by reviewing the pictures we see painted on vases like the Miinster 
Hydria (A1) and the Boston Hydria (B1). As I will argue, these pictures interact 
with localized epic traditions that were current in Athens during the sixth cen- 
tury BCE. Some of the details we find in these localized epic traditions tend to 
be excluded from the less localized and more “Panionian” epic traditions of Ho- 
meric poetry, which as I have been arguing became dominant in Athens only 
during the era that followed 522 BCE. For example, we will see that details hav- 
ing to do with the athletic tradition of apobatic chariot racing are excluded in 
Homeric poetry, even though other details having to do with the heroic tradi- 
tion of apobatic chariot fighting remain included. 

7F§2. In the main pictures painted on the Minster Hydria and the Boston 
Hydria, the representations of apobatic chariot racing feature Achilles himself 
as the prime apobatic athlete. In Image A1 he is shown in the act of running in 
full armor alongside his speeding chariot, while in Image Bi we see him in the 
act of leaping off his speeding chariot and “hitting the ground running.” 

7F§3. In these pictures we see also another apobatic figure: the homunculus 
in full armor who is running at full speed in thin air and levitating over a shin- 
ing white tumulus, which is his tomb. He is Patroklos, and the frozen motion 
pictures that show him running in the air match the pictures of the apobatic fig- 
ure of Achilles running on the ground. 

7F§4. Finally, we see yet another apobatic figure in Image B1: this third figure 
is Hector himself, who as we have seen is prominently featured as an apobatic 
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chariot fighter in the Iliad. The irony is that this hero's glory days of performing 
apobatic feats have already been terminated by Achilles, who can now take over 
as the ultimate apobatic model in this picture. 

7F§5. Though we have seen several pictures showing Achilles as an apobates, 
I have all along been concentrating on only two of them, Image A1 of the Miin- 
ster Hydria and Image Bi of the Boston Hydria. Until now, however, I have not 
yet specified the dating of these two vases—beyond saying that both of them 
were produced in Athens within the last few decades of the sixth century BCE. 
In keeping the dating so unspecific, I have been following the lead of art histori- 
ans. About the Miinster Hydria, Stahler says that it must have been produced 
toward the end of the sixth century BCE;* about the Boston Hydria, Vermeule 
estimates that the date of production was around 510 BCE.+ This dating may be 
valid from a technical point of view, but the details that we find in the narratives 
of these paintings must stem from an earlier date. In terms of my argument, the 
pictures that we see painted on these vases are interacting with an epic tradition 
that predates the establishment of the Panathenaic Regulation, which as we have 
seen can be dated at 522 BCE. 

7F§6. Such an epic tradition that predates the Panathenaic Regulation can- 
not be described as older than the Homeric tradition that became dominant af- 
ter the establishment of the Regulation in 522 BCE. It is simply more local, more 
in tune with local Athenian traditions. Conversely, the Homeric tradition of 
epic that became dominant after 522 BCE cannot be described as newer than 
the more localized Athenian tradition. It is simply less localized and more “Pan- 
ionian.” As I said before, I agree with Frame that the Homeric tradition as we 
have it stems from Panionian epic traditions that evolved in the Ionian Dodeca- 
polis during the eighth and seventh centuries BCE. 

7F§7. In pursuing my argument, I return to a basic fact about the vase paint- 
ings we have studied: in Images Ai and B1 as also in Images C, E, F, G, H, I, and 
J, the narrative about the dragging of Hector’s corpse behind the speeding char- 
iot of Achilles is evidently different from the corresponding narrative of the Ho- 
meric Iliad in the version that has come down to us. But the dating for this ver- 
sion of the Iliad, as we have just seen, cannot be pushed forward in time any 
later than 522 BCE. That is why I think that the narratives of the pictures painted 


* Stahler 1967:8. 
+ Vermeule 1965:35. 
+ HPC 22 = 1938, following Frame 2009:551-620. 
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on the Minster Hydria and the Boston Hydria date back to a time that is at least 
slightly earlier than 522 BCE. 

7F§8. And here I must express my disagreement with those art historians 
who assume that the narratives we see pictured on these vases were simply de- 
rived from the text of Homeric poetry, and that whatever divergences we find 
between pictures and text can be explained as haphazard improvisations made 
by the painters.* I argue, by contrast, that the narratives of the pictures are just 
as systematic as the narratives of Homeric poetry. Where the narratives con- 
verge, the convergences are due, not to some kind of direct borrowing from the 
verbal medium of Homeric poetry into the visual medium of the paintings, but 
to an interaction between the visual medium of painting with the verbal me- 
dium of epic poetry in general. Each one of these two media is drawing on its 
own system of expression. Also, where the narratives diverge, the diverging pat- 
terns in the two media turn out to be just as systematic as the converging pat- 
terns. In terms of my approach, then, the patterns that we see in the visual art of 
the pictures need to be analyzed as related to rather than simply derived from 
the patterns we see at work in the verbal art of Homeric poetry. 

7F$9. That said, I now proceed to reassess the main convergences and di- 
vergences between the narratives of the vase paintings we have studied and the 
corresponding narratives in the Homeric Iliad: 


1a. The narratives of the vase paintings visualize athletic moments that 
could actually be seen in apobatic four-horse chariot races as organized 
in historical times at the festival of the Panathenaia in Athens. The hero 
Achilles himself is shown participating in these moments as a would- 
be athlete in his own right: just like an apobatés competing in an apo- 
batic chariot race at the Panathenaia, he leaps out of his speeding chariot 
and runs alongside it while his charioteer drives the vehicle around a 
turning point, which in this case is the tomb of Patroklos. At the same 
time, however, this athletic moment is polluted by the dragging of the 
corpse of Hector behind the speeding chariot. Some of the vase paintings, 
such as Image Bz, show this polluting act explicitly, while others, such 
as Image Ai, refer to it only implicitly by showing only the council of 
the gods, an epic event that leads to the termination of the cruelty be- 


* An example of this point of view is the discussion by Friis Johansen 1967:138-153. 
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ing committed by Achilles; another vase painting, Image C, ostenta- 
tiously marginalizes this cruelty by situating the polluting act outside 
the margins that frame its narrative. 

1b. The narrative of Iliad XXIII visualizes athletic moments in the 
non-apobatic two-horse chariot race as organized in heroic times by 
Achilles at the Funeral Games for Patroklos, and such athletic mo- 
ments could actually be seen in non-apobatic four-horse chariot races 
as organized in historical times at non-Athenian festivals like the 
Olympics. The hero Achilles himself participates in the moments nar- 
rated in Iliad XXIII not as an athlete but as a marshal who presides 
over all the athletic events at the Funeral Games for Patroklos. Then, in 
the narration of Iliad XXIV, after the Funeral Games are already over, 
Achilles goes on to participate in an athletic moment as a would-be 
athlete in his own right: just like a charioteer in a non-apobatic char- 
iot race, he drives his speeding chariot around a turning point, which 
in this case is once again the tomb of Patroklos, and he circles around 
the tomb three times. At the same time, however, this athletic moment 
is polluted by the dragging of the corpse of Hector behind the speeding 
chariot. 

2a. The narratives of the vase paintings visualize the consequences 
of a decision ordained by a council of the gods (the council is actually 
shown in Image Az): the divine messenger Iris is being sent off on a 
single mission, to confront Achilles directly and to persuade him to 
stop the pollution by releasing the corpse of Hector to Priam. 

2b. The narrative of Iliad XXIV likewise visualizes the consequences 
of a decision ordained by a council of the gods (the proceedings of the 
council are indicated in verses 31-76): Iris is sent on a double mission, 
first to Thetis and then to Priam, so that (1) Thetis may follow the Will 
of Zeus and persuade Achilles to stop the pollution by releasing the 
corpse of Hector to Priam (verses 75-76, 116) and (2) Priam may then 
successfully engage in a direct meeting with Achilles in order to bring 
about the release (verses 117-119). 


7F§10. As I have argued in previous work, the divergent narratives that we 
see in the visual art of the paintings we find on vases like the Minster Hydria 
and the Boston Hydria are not at all incompatible with the verbal art of epic: 
they are incompatible only with the version of epic that we see in the Homeric 
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Iliad as it has come down to us; and I argue that a different and even non- 
Homeric version of the Iliad was interacting with the art of the painters who 
painted the relevant scenes that we have been studying.* This different version, 
in terms of my argument, would have matched more closely the narratives we 
see in the vase paintings.t 


Hour 7g. The Apobatic Moment 


7GS1. In the painting on the Boston Hydria, as I have already argued, we see 
Achilles at the precise moment when he cuts himself off from the act of drag- 
ging the corpse of Hector. This cut-off is synchronized with the precise moment 
when he leaps off, in the mode of an apobatés, from the platform of the chariot 
that is dragging the corpse. The leap of Achilles here is the leap of the apobatés. 
This leap, captured in the painting we see on the Boston Hydria, is what I call 
the apobatic moment.¢ As I will now argue, this moment can be understood 
only in the context of the poetic as well as the athletic program of the Panathe- 
naia. 

7G§2. A preliminary version of this argument has already been presented in 
my book Homer the Preclassic. 1 will now epitomize the relevant paragraphs, 
inviting the reader to review at the same time Images A1 and B1 as painted on 
the two vases that I have been calling the Miinster Hydria and the Boston Hy- 
dria. This time, we will see these pictures in an inverted sequence of Image B1 
followed by Image A1. 

7G$3. As we are about to view these two pictures once again, this time back- 
to-back, I recall the formulation of Emily Vermeule concerning the “window 
effect” created by the picture frame in both pictures. She had made her original 
formulation with reference to Image B1 only, but it applies to Image A1 as well. 
I repeat here how she said it: “The technique gives the impression that the myth 
is circling around in another world, outside the window frame through which 
the spectator views it, in endless motion which is somehow always arrested at 
the same place whenever we return to the window.’§ 

7G$4. I have this question to ask the viewer before the viewing begins again: 
as you are looking through the window, are you looking in from the outside or 
are you looking out from the inside? My own answer is that the viewer is on the 


* HPC 170-177 = II§§$9o0-111. 
+ HPC 176 = II$107. 

+ HPC 173 = II$o1. 

§ Vermeule 1965:45. 
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inside looking out and seeing a panorama ofa heroic world out there, which is a 
world so immense that it will never ever be fully visible in the interiority of one’s 
own small world of everyday experience. That heroic world is signaled, in both 
these pictures, by a séma, which is not only a tomb for a hero but also a marker 
for the meaning of the hero. It is a point of concentration that directs the viewer 
into the world of heroes. We may take to heart what Nestor had told Antilokhos 
in Iliad XXIII: concentrate on the sé¢ma. The medium of the tomb or séma of the 
hero is the message of the sign or séma of the hero. 

7G§5. That said, I invite the reader to begin now the viewing of the back-to- 
back pictures at the end here. This viewing can be coordinated with the follow- 
ing five paragraphs: 


1. By contrast with the narration of the Iliad, the divine course of action 
narrated by the painting on the Boston Hydria (Image B1) is explicitly 
direct: the goddess sent from on high will personally stop the dragging 
of the corpse of Hector by Achilles. The painting shows the goddess in 
flight, just as she reaches the moment of her landing on earth: her feet, 
gracefully poised as if in a dance, are about to touch ground at the cen- 
ter of the picture, and her delicate hands make a gesture of lament 
evoking pity as she looks toward the lamenting Priam and Hecuba, 
whose own hands make a parallel gesture of lament evoking pity as 
they look toward Achilles. The fierce gaze of the furious hero is at this 
precise moment redirected at Priam and Hecuba, who take their cue, 
as it were, from the gesture of lament shown by the goddess. The gaze 
of Achilles is thus directed away from the figure of Patroklos, who is 
shown hovering over a tomb that for now belongs only to him but will 
soon belong to Achilles as well. The charioteer of Achilles, seemingly 
oblivious to the intervention of the goddess, continues to drive the 
speeding chariot around the tomb, but, at the very same time, we find 
Achilles in the act of stepping off the platform. And he steps off at the 
precise moment when he redirects his fierce gaze from his own past 
and future agony to the present agony of Hector’s lamenting father and 
mother. Here is the hero’s apobatic moment.* 

2. The pity of Achilles for the parents of Hector in the painting of the 
Boston Hydria is achieved by way of a direct divine intervention that 


* HPC 174 = II$o97. 
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A1. Minster Hydria, painting on the body of the vase (Wilhelms- Universitat, 565) 
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takes place while the dragging of the corpse is in progress. I had writ- 
ten in my earlier work: “Once Achilles steps off his furiously speeding 
chariot, the fury that fueled that speed must be left behind as he hits 
the ground running and keeps on running until that fury is spent.”* 

3. In the case of the main picture we see painted on the Boston Hydria 
(Image B1), the medium of the painting is evidently referring to a spe- 
cific context, that is, to the festival of the Panathenaia in Athens, featur- 
ing the athletic event of the apobatic contest. The same can be said 
about the main picture we see painted on the Minster Hydria (Image 
A1). Here, too, Achilles is represented as an apobatic athlete. He is seen 
running alongside the speeding chariot, having already leapt off its 
platform.+ By contrast with what we see in these paintings on the Miin- 
ster Hydria (Image A1) and on the Boston Hydria (Image B1), the Ho- 
meric Iliad never shows Achilles as an apobatic athlete. 

4. In the painting on the Miinster Hydria, as also in the painting on the 
Boston Hydria, a goddess directly intervenes. Though the figure of this 
goddess is just barely visible on the fragmentary right side of the pic- 
ture painted on the Miinster Hydria, we can see that she is standing in 
the way of the onrushing chariot.+ As for the picture painted on the 
Boston Hydria, it shows that the goddess has just descended from the 
heights above in order to make her intervention. 

5. It has been argued that the main picture on the Miinster Hydria rep- 
resents the notional beginnings of a hero cult for Patroklos.§ I will re- 
formulate this argument in Hour 8, arguing further that this hero cult 
was shared by Patroklos with Achilles, and that these two heroes pre- 
sided as cult heroes over the athletic event of the apobatai at the festival 
of the Panathenaia. 


* HPC 174 = II$o8. 

+ HPC 175 = II$103. 

+ HPC 175 = II$104. 

§ Stahler 1967, especially p. 32. 


HOUR & 


The Psychology of the Hero’s 


Sign in the Homeric lliad 


The Meaning of Pstkhé 


8$1. The key word for this hour is psikhé, as used in the context of the key word 
for the previous hour, séma. This word psiukhé can refer either to the life of some- 
one who is alive or to the disembodied conveyor of someone's identity after that 
someone dies.* 

8$2. As we saw in Hour 7, the word psiikhé is written out as DXTXE in a 
picture painted on an art object that I have been calling the Miinster Hydria. I 
now add that the word hydria comes from the Greek word hudria, which desig- 
nates a vessel designed for holding and pouring hudor or ‘water’. This kind of 
vessel could be used for the pouring of water in rituals honoring ancestors or 
cult heroes, and the general term for such ritual pourings—of any liquid—is li- 
bation. When we reach Hour 17, we will consider in some detail the meaning of 
libations preformed in honor of ancestors and cult heroes. For now, however, it 
suffices for me to note that the performing of libations is relevant to the mean- 
ing of the word psukhé. Also relevant is the fact that the hydria was a vessel 
used not only for pouring water but also for storing the bones of the dead: there 
is a particularly revealing mythological reference to this custom in “Dictys” 
FGH 49 F 7a (Tebtunis Papyrus 268): at lines 89-91, it is said that the bones of 
Achilles, together with those of Patroklos, were placed into a hydria and taken 
away for burial at Sigeion, a city situated on the Hellespont. This city was re- 
puted to be the authentic site of the tomb of Achilles.+ 

8§3. The lettering that spells out psikhé, as we saw in the picture painted on 
the Minster Hydria, is situated next to the figure of Patroklos hovering over the 


* This formulation is based on my work in GM 85-121, where I offer an extensive analysis of the Homeric 
contexts of the word psikhe. 

+ In HPC 142-211 = II §§32~-213, I analyze in detail the historical background of the conflicting claims made 
by rival cities, especially Athens and Mytilene, concerning Sigeion as the tomb of Achilles. 
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séma, or ‘tomb; that is destined to be occupied not only by the body of Patroklos 
but also by the body of Achilles after he, too, is killed by Apollo. In Hour 7, I in- 
dicated the relevant passages where Homeric poetry makes explicit references 
to a single tomb that is destined to contain the two bodies together: Iliad XXIII 
83-84, 91-92, 125-126, 245-248; Odyssey xxiv 80-84. 


8§4. In Hour 7, I used the word ‘spirit’ in translating the word psukhé as 
painted next to the figure of Patroklos in the picture of the Minster Hydria. But 
there is a deeper meaning of psukhé in the context of this picture as a whole. 
After all, this picture could be called in Greek a séma, just as the tomb of a hero 
could be called a séma. And the same word séma could refer not only to the 
tomb ofa hero or to a picture of the hero but also to any sign of the hero, such as 
the lettering that identifies the picture painted on the Minster Hydria. That is 
what I mean when I say “a psychology of signs.” The word psukhé is a marker of 
such psychology. 

8§5. There is “a psychology of signs” not only in the picture we see painted 
on the body of the Miinster Hydria but also in the overall narrative of the Ho- 
meric Iliad. The use of the word psikhé in the painting, with specific reference 
to the ‘spirit’ of the dead Patroklos, is comparable to the use of this same word 
in the epic. 


The Pstkhé of Patroklos in the liad 


896. I start with a scene in which the psukhé of Patroklos appears to Achilles in 
his sleep: 


Hour 8 TExTA 


|,s The others went to their rest each to his own tent, |,, but only the 
son of Peleus, by the shore of the resounding sea, | ,, only he amidst all 
his many Myrmidons lay grieving with deep groans | ,, in an open place 
on the beach where the waves came surging in, one after another. | ,, 
Here sleep took hold of him, releasing him from the cares in his heart. 
| ., It was a sweet sleep that poured all over him, since his shining limbs 
had been worn down |, with chasing Hector round windy Ilion. | ,, 
Then came to him the spirit [psikhé] of unhappy Patroklos, | ,, resem- 
bling in every way the man himself in size and good looks | ,. and voice. 
It [= the psukhé] even wore the same clothes he used to wear over his 
skin. |<, It [= the psikhé] stood over his head and addressed to him 
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these words: | ,, “You sleep, Achilles. As for me, you have forgotten all 
about me |,, you used to be not at all uncaring about me when I was 
alive, but now that I am dead you care for me no further. |_, Bury me 
with all speed that I may pass through the gates of Hadés. |_, Keeping 
me away from there are the spirits [psikhai], who are images [eidola] 
of men who have ended their struggles; |,, they [= the spirits] are not 
yet permitting me to join them beyond the river. |_, So that is how it is, 
and that is how I am, directionless, at the entrance to the wide gates of 
the house of Hadés. |_, Give me now your hand while I weep, and I do 
weep because never again |_, will I return from the house of Hadés 
once you all do what you have to do, which is, to let me have the ritual 
of fire. |. And never again will you [= Achilles] and I be alive together 
as we sit around only in each other’s company, separating ourselves 
from our dear comrades [hetairoi], while we keep on sharing, just the 
two of us, |, our thoughts with each other. My fate [kér] has its hold 
on me, |., that hateful thing. Now it has opened its gaping jaws and 
swallowed me. It really always had its hold on me, ever since I was 
born. |,, But you, Achilles, you who look just like the gods [theoeike- 
los], you too have a fate [moira] that has its hold on you. | ,, You too are 
fated to die beneath the walls of the noble Trojans. | ,, I will tell you one 
more thing, and I call on you to comply. |,, Do not let my bones be laid 
to rest apart from your bones, Achilles, |,, but together with them— 
the same way we were brought up together in your own home, | ,, back 
when I, still a boy, was brought from Opous by [my father] Menoitios. 
| ,, He brought me to your place because of a disastrous [lugré] homi- 
cide. |,, It happened on the day when I killed the son of Amphidamas. 
| gg It was involuntary. I was feeling disconnected [népios].* I got angry 
during a game of dice. |,, But then [your father] the charioteer Peleus 
received me in his home, |, and he raised me ina ritually correct way, 
naming me to be your attendant [therapén]. | ,, So now let the same 
container enclose our bones for both of us. | ,, I mean, the two-handled 
golden amphora given to you by that lady, your mother.” 


Iliad XXIII 58-92t 


* On the meaning of népios as ‘disconnected, see the Core Vocabulary. 
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8$7. Here in Text A the sharing of one single tomb by Patroklos and Achilles 
in death is explicitly connected with something that they had shared in life: and 
that something is the experience of life itself. Here I highlight two of the verses 
spoken by Patroklos: “Do not let my bones be laid to rest apart from your bones, 
Achilles, | but together with them—the same way we were brought up together 
in your own home’ (XXIII 83-84). In these two verses that I have just quoted 
again from Text A, the shared upbringing of these two heroes is being equated 
with a shared life that becomes a model for their shared death. This shared life 
makes Patroklos the body-double of Achilles, that is, his other self, and such an 
identity is indicated here by the word therapon (XXIII 90). As we saw in Hour 
6, this word is the key to understanding the very idea of the body-double in Ho- 
meric poetry. 

8§8. But Patroklos is not only the body-double of Achilles: as we will now 
see, he is also his spirit-double or “soulmate.” Patroklos and Achilles share not 
only the same séma but also the same psakhé. That is, they share not only the 
same meaning but even the same psychic energy that leads to the same mean- 
ing. That is what is said by the psukhé of Patroklos himself when he tells Achil- 
les that the two of them must share the same tomb in death (XXIII 83-84), pre- 
cisely because the two of them had been nurtured to go through life together on 
their own (XXIII 84), separating themselves from the rest of their comrades 
(XXIII 77) and sharing their thoughts only with each other (XXIII 77-78). 

8$9. The idea of sharing the same thoughts is expressed here in Text A by the 
idiom boulas bouleuein, ‘to plan plans (BovAds €Copevor BovAevoopev XXIII 
78). This idiom is appropriate for expressing the communication of thoughts 
between cult heroes and their worshippers, as we see in an Iliadic passage in 
which Hector and his advisors consult the thinking of Ilos, who is cult hero of 
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the city of Ilion, that is, of Troy. The consultation happens at the séma, or tomb, 
of this cult hero: 


Hour 8 TExT B 


Hector, accompanied by all his advisors, | is planning plans [boulas 
bouleuei] at the tomb [séma] of godlike Ilos.* 


Iliad X 414-415T 


8S10. The use of the word séma here is most suggestive: as we have seen in 
Hour 7, with reference to the instructions given by Nestor to Antilokhos, this 
word séma in Homeric diction signals not only the tomb of a cult hero (as in 
XXIII 331) but also a sign (as in XXIII 326) that signals the transcendent mean- 
ing of that tomb to those who are qualified to understand the mystical language 
of hero cult. I will have more to say about this mystical language in Hour 15$10. 

8$11. I argue, then, that the reference made in Text A to the psychic powers 
of Patroklos and Achilles as they share each other’s thoughts in life (XXIII 
77-78) extends to their psychic powers in death: once they are dead, they be- 
come cult heroes who will now share their thoughts not only with each other 
but also with those in the here and now who seek to make mental contact with 
these two heroes by concentrating on the séma that is shared by them. This 
shared tomb, as a séma, is the primary visual marker that communicates the 
shared meaning of Patroklos and Achilles as cult heroes. 


The Psakhé of Patroklos in the Picture Painted on the Miinster Hydria 


8$12. So far, I have been arguing that Patroklos and Achilles share not only the 
same séma but also the same psikhé in the verbal art of Homeric poetry. Now I 
extend the argument further: these two heroes share the same séma and the 
same psitkhé also in the visual art of the Miinster Hydria. On this vase, the paint- 
ing of the letters PX{TXE that spell psikhé next to the miniature figure of Pa- 
troklos as he levitates over the séma he will share with Achilles applies not only 
to Patroklos but also to Achilles, whose pose of running at ground zero along- 
side his speeding chariot mirrors the pose of Patroklos running in thin air above 
the séma that he will share with his “soulmate.” 


*Commentary in BA 145 = 8§8n2 and PH 293 = 10§22. 
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Achilles and Patroklos as Cult Heroes of Apobatic Chariot Racing 


8§13. As I argued in Hour 7, the picture painted on the Minster Hydria repre- 
sents the heroes Achilles and Patroklos in the act of engaging in the ritual ath- 
letic event of the apobatai, ‘those who step off’, as it took place at the Athenian 
festival of the Panathenaia in the latter part of the sixth century BCE. And here 
I return to the relevant argument made by Klaus Stahler concerning the apo- 
batic poses of both Achilles and Patroklos as depicted on the Miinster Hydria: 
according to Stahler, what is being pictured here is the beginning of the hero cult 
of Patroklos.* Now, in the light of evidence I have assembled from the verbal art 
of the Iliad, I propose to modify his argument: what is being pictured is the be- 
ginning of the joint hero cult of Patroklos and Achilles. And the ritualized actions 
of Achilles, as we see from the painting on the Minster Hydria and from other 
comparable paintings, show the way for the future observance of rituals of hero 
cult in honor not only of Patroklos but also of Achilles himself.+ 

8$14. So how are we to imagine these rituals of hero cult as shared by Achil- 
les and Patroklos? I will now argue that these rituals can actually be equated 
with the athletic event of the apobatai as celebrated at the festival of the Pan- 
athenaia in Athens. In terms of my argument, the two heroes Achilles and Pa- 
troklos presided as cult heroes over this athletic event, which is a ritual of hero 
cult. And the death of Patroklos, which is the prototype for the death of Achilles 
himself, is part of the aetiology of this athletic event, of this ritual of hero cult. I 
repeat here my working definition of aetiology as I formulated it in Hour 74 $15 
above: an aetiology is a myth that motivates an institutional reality, especially a 
ritual.$ 

8$15. So the death of Patroklos is one part of the myth that becomes the aeti- 
ology for the apobatic chariot race at the Panathenaia. But there is another part 
of this myth that we need to keep in mind. This is the dragging of the corpse of 
Hector behind the speeding chariot of Achilles. In the logic of aetiologies, as I 
argued in Hour 7A$§15 a ritual practice can be polluted by a hero in myth, and 
then this pollution will need to be eternally purified by succeeding generations 
of ordinary humans who participate in that same seasonally recurring ritual 
practice.§ Here, in the case of the apobatic chariot race at the festival of the 


* Stahler 1967:32. 

+ GM 94ns0 and 220n54, building on the argumentation of Stahler as cited in the previous note. 
$BA 279 = 16§22. 

§ PH 117-135 = 4§§$2-26. 
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Panathenaia, the pollution in myth was the dragging of the corpse of Hector 
behind the speeding chariot of Achilles. A comparable example is the case of 
the non-apobatic chariot race at the festival of the Olympics, where the pollu- 
tion in myth was the killing of Oinomaos in the course of his fatal chariot race 
with Pelops, who was the cause of this death (Apollodorus Epitome 2.7).* 

8$16. I must stress once again, however, that Achilles is performing as an 
athlete even while he is polluting the prototypical athletic event in which he is 
participating. We saw this most clearly in the vase paintings where he is shown 
running furiously alongside a speeding chariot that is dragging the corpse of 
Hector. In these pictures, Achilles is polluting the athletic event of apobatic 
chariot racing, but he is still performing as an apobatic athlete. So when an ath- 
lete is making his own run alongside his own speeding chariot at the apobatic 
event of the Panathenaia, he is re-enacting the prototypical run of Achilles. That 
prototypical run in myth is an expression of the hero’s fury, which can now 
translate into the competitive “killer instinct” of the athlete when he makes his 
own apobatic run. 

8$17. I had said in my earlier work: “Once Achilles steps off his furiously 
speeding chariot, the fury that fueled that speed must be left behind as he hits 
the ground running and keeps on running until that fury is spent” + Just as the 
fury of Achilles fuels his run until that fury is spent, so also the athletic energy 
or “killer instinct” of the apobatés keeps him running and running until his en- 
ergy is finally spent just as he crosses the finish line. 


An Athletic Event at Eleusis 


8$18. In earlier work, I have studied other comparable examples of aetiologies 
for athletic events.¢ In Hour 8a below, I survey many of those aetiologies. For 
the moment, however, I focus on just one example, which is an aetiology for a 
seasonally recurring athletic event celebrated at Eleusis. 

8$19. This event, known as the Ballétus, was a mock battle that was evidently 
the ritual kernel of a whole complex of events known as the Eleusinian Games.$ 
Here is how the athletic event is defined in an ancient dictionary attributed to 
Hesychius (this name is a figurehead for a vast lexicographical tradition stem- 


* PH 199 = 4$6n15. 

+ HPC 174 = II$98. 

+PH chapters 4 and 5. 

§ PH 121 = 4$7n26. See also Nilsson 1906:414n4 and Pache 2004:76-77. 
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ming from the Library of Alexandria): “Ballétus is a festival in Athens, celebrated 
in honor of Démophon son of Keleos:* I have translated the preposition epi 
(et) here in combination with the name of Démoph6n in the dative case as ‘in 
honor of Démophon’ But this translation is inadequate and needs to be revised. 
As I will show later in Hour 8a, it would be more accurate to word it this way: 
‘in compensation for [the death of] Demophon’ As we will now see, this revised 
wording is compatible with the myth that serves as the aetiology for the athletic 
event of the Ballétus. 

8$20. In the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, the athletic competition of the Ballétus 
is overtly described as an act of compensation, recurring at the right season into 
all eternity, and this competition is understood to be an eternal compensation 
for a primal pollution caused by human error. That pollution was the unin- 
tended death of an infant hero named Déemophon. The queen of Eleusis, mother 
of this infant hero, had unintentionally ruined the plan of the goddess Demeter 
to make Démophon exempt from death. That moment happens when the queen 
interrupts Demeter in the sacred act of dipping the infant Demophon into the 
fire of the household fireplace in order to galvanize this infant into a state of im- 
mortality (Homeric Hymn to Demeter 239-250). Here I quote the passage that 
tells about the immediate aftermath, when the goddess angrily condemns the 
error of the queen and announces that the infant hero Demoph6n will now be 
subject to death, like all other mortals. As we are about to see, however, the 
dooming of the infant to death comes with a compensation: 


Hour 8 TExT C 
I [= Demeter] swear by the implacable water of the Styx, the wit- 


| 259 


ness of oaths that gods make, as I say this: | ,,, immortal and ageless for 


260 
all days |, would I have made your dear [philos] little boy, and I would 
26, But 
26; Still, he will 
have an honor [timé] that is unwilting [a-phthi-tos], for all time, be- 
265 At the 


right season [hora], every year, | ,,, the sons of the Eleusinians will have 


261 
have given him honor [timé] that is unwilting [a-phthi-tos]. | 
now there is no way for him to avoid death and doom. | 


cause on my knees | ,,, he had once sat and slept in my arms. | 


264 


a war, a terrible battle among each other. |,,, They will do so for all 


267 
days to come. 


Homeric Hymn to Demeter 259-267+ 
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I highlight here at verse 265 the noun hora (plural horai), ‘season, seasonality, 
the right time, the perfect time; as I defined it in Hour 1§§26-29 and analyzed it 
in Hour 1§49. As we see from the context that I just quoted here in the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter, this noun hord marks the seasonal recurrence of rituals honor- 
ing cult heroes. 

8$21. The death of the infant hero, as we learn from the text I just quoted, 
will be compensated by seasonally recurring rituals of athletic re-enactment, as 
expressed by the word time, ‘honor’ (verse 263), which refers here to the honor 
conferred upon cult heroes in the rituals of hero cult. In this case, the rituals 
take the form of an athletic competition that overtly simulates warfare. And 
these rituals will have to recur seasonally, year after year, for a notional eternity. 
Such a seasonal recurrence is indicated, as we have just seen, by the word hora 
at verse 265 of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. And now we see why the time, 
‘honor; that the prototypical hero receives in compensation for his death is de- 
scribed as a-phthi-tos, ‘unwilting’ (verse 263), that is, lasting forever. Another 
example of such a seasonally recurring ritual is a mock battle of boys competing 
within a sacralized space known as the Platanistds, ‘Grove of the Plane Trees; in 
Sparta: this ritual is described by Pausanias (3.11.2, 3.14.8-9), who notes that the 
boys made sacrifice to the hero Achilles before they started their mock battle 
(3.20.8). 


Achilles and Démophon as Cult Heroes of Festivals 


8§$22. As we have just seen in Text C taken from the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
the goddess Demeter foretells the timé aphthitos, ‘unwilting honor’ (verses 261, 
263), of a seasonally recurring athletic event that the hero Demophon will re- 
ceive as a compensation for his death (verses 265-267). Similarly in the Iliad, 
the goddess Thetis foretells the kleos aphthiton, ‘unwilting glory’ (IX 413), that 
the hero Achilles will receive as a compensation for his own death: 


Hour 8 TExtT D = Hour 1 TExT A = Hour o TEXT F 


| 40 My mother Thetis, goddess with silver steps, tells me that |,., I 


carry the burden of two different fated ways [kéres] leading to the final 


moment [felos] of death. | ,,, If I stay here and fight at the walls of the 


412 
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city of the Trojans, | ,,, 
stroyed for me, but I will have a glory [kleos] that is unwilting [aphthi- 
ton]. | 4.4 
forefathers, | 


then my safe homecoming [nostos] will be de- 


Whereas if I go back home, returning to the dear land of my 
ys then it is my glory [kleos], genuine [esthlon] as it is, that 


will be destroyed for me, but my life force [aidn] will then | ,,, last me a 


416 
long time, and the final moment [telos] of death will not be swift in 


catching up with me. 


Iliad 1X 410-416 


8§23. The parallelisms in the wording that we see in these two passages high- 
light the parallelisms between Demophon and Achilles as heroes who are linked 
with festivals. Just as the timé, ‘honor’; of the hero Demophon takes the form 
of a seasonally recurring athletic event that is aphthitos, ‘unwilting’ (Hymn to 
Demeter 261, 263), because it will last forever, eternally recycled at the festival of 
the Eleusinian Games, so also the kleos, ‘glory, of the hero Achilles takes the 
form of a seasonally recurring poetic event that is aphthiton, ‘unwilting’ (Iliad 
IX 413), because it too will last forever, eternally recycled in the context of a fes- 
tival like the Panathenaia. 

8§24. In the case of Démophon, his link to the festival of the Eleusinian 
Games is expressed directly in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. In the case of 
Achilles, however, his link to the festival of the Panathenaia is expressed only 
indirectly in the Homeric Iliad as we know it. Only in the visual medium of the 
vase paintings we saw in Hour 7 is the linking of Achilles with the Panathenaia 
expressed directly, but even in those vase paintings he is linked not with the 
poetic events that took place at this festival but with the athletic event of the 
apobatai as it took shape at the Panathenaia. 


Achilles as a Model of Rhapsodic Performance 


8§25. I have found, however, an indirect linking of the kleos or epic ‘glory’ of 
Achilles with the festival of the Panathenaia: it happens at the moment when 
the ambassadors sent by Agamemnon to Achilles find him in his shelter, where 
he is singing the klea andron, ‘glories of men (heroes)’: 


Hour 8 TEXT E = Hour 2 TExtT D 


|g; The two of them reached the shelters and the ships of the Myrmi- 
dons, | ,¢, and they found Achilles diverting his heart [phrén] as he was 


playing on a clear-sounding lyre [phorminx], | ,,. a beautiful one, of ex- 


187 
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quisite workmanship, and its cross-bar was of silver. |, It was part of 
the spoils that he had taken when he destroyed the city of Eétion, |,., 
and he was now diverting his heart [thimos] with it as he was singing 
[aeidein] the glories of men [klea andrén]. |,,, Patroklos was the only 
other person there. He [= Patroklos] sat in silence, facing him [= 
Achilles], |,,, and waiting for the Aeacid [= Achilles] to leave off sing- 
ing [aeidein]. |,,, Meanwhile the two of them came in—radiant Odys- 
seus leading the way—|,,, and stood before him. Achilles sprang up 
with the lyre [phorminx] still in his hand, | ,,, and Pa- 


195 


192 


from his seat |,,, 


troklos, when he saw the guests, rose also. 


Iliad 1X 185-195 


8§26. As I indicated in Hour 2, Achilles is shown here as a model of epic per- 
formance. We may compare the evidence of the vase paintings we saw in Hour 
z, where Achilles is shown as a model of athletic performance. 

8§27. Here in the Iliad, Achilles is not only the model subject of songs that 
are the klea andron, ‘glories of men (heroes)’; he is also the model performer of 
such songs. And the same goes for Patroklos, or Patrokleés. As we have seen, the 
meaning of his name, ‘he who has the kleos of the ancestors, encapsulates the 
very idea of klea andron. In the Iliadic passage I have just quoted, Patroklos is 
not just waiting for Achilles to stop performing the song. Rather, he is waiting 
for his own turn to perform the song, which must continue: 


So long as Achilles alone sings the klea andron, ‘glories of men, these 
heroic glories cannot be heard by anyone but Patroklos alone. Once 
Achilles leaves off and Patroklos starts singing, however, the contin- 
uum that is the klea andron—the Homeric tradition itself—can at long 
last become activated. This is the moment awaited by Patrokleés, ‘he 
who has the klea [glories] of the ancestors. In this Homeric image of 
Patroklos waiting for his turn to sing, then, we have in capsule form the 
esthetics of rhapsodic sequencing.* 


8§28. As I outlined in Hour 7e above, Homeric poetry was performed at the 
Panathenaia by rhapsoidoi, ‘rhapsodes’ (Plato Ion 530a-b, 533b-c; Isocrates Pan- 
egyricus 159; and Plutarch Life of Pericles 13.9-11). The rhapsodes narrated the 
Iliad and the Odyssey in relay, following traditions of rhapsodic sequencing: each 


* PP 72-73; see also HC 366 = 3§33. 
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rhapsode waited for his turn to pick up the narrative where the previous rhap- 
sode left off (“Plato” Hipparkhos 228b-c; Dieuchidas of Megara FGH 485 F 6 via 
Diogenes Laertius 1.57; Lycurgus Against Leokrates 102). And the competition of 
rhapsodes in performing by relay and in sequence the Iliad and the Odyssey of 
Homer at the festival of the Panathenaia was a ritual in and of itself.* Moreover, 
the principle of equity that was built into this ritual event of rhapsodic competi- 
tion at the Panathenaia corresponded to the need for equity in ritual events of 
athletic competition. As Richard Martin observes, “The superb management of 
athletic games to assure equity could easily have been extended by the promot- 
ers of the Panathenaic games in this way.’+ 

8§29. In Hour 7e, I used the term Panathenaic Regulation in referring to this 
tradition of rhapsodic sequencing as adopted in Athens. In the sources I have 
just cited (“Plato” Hipparkhos 228b-c; Dieuchidas of Megara FGH 485 F 6 via 
Diogenes Laertius 1.57; Lycurgus Against Leokrates 102), we see different versions 
of stories about initiatives undertaken in the sixth century BCE by the Athenian 
state to institute such rhapsodic performance in relay at the Panathenaia.¢ 

8§30. This is not to make a specific argument about the dating of Text E, the 
Iliadic passage showing Achilles and Patroklos performing in relay: it would be 
a mistake, I think, to date the wording of this passage to such a relatively late 
era, the sixth century BCE. After all, the tradition of rhapsodic relay was already 
at work in the Homeric tradition as it was evolving in the eighth and seventh 
centuries BCE at the festival of the Panionia.§ My general argument, rather, is 
that this tradition of rhapsodic relay, where rhapsodes collaborate as well as 
compete in the process of performing successive parts of integral compositions 
like the Homeric Iliad and Odyssey, can be used to explain the unity of these ep- 
ics as they evolved over time.** 

8§31. So the passage in Text E where we see Achilles and Patroklos perform- 
ing in relay the klea andron, ‘glories of men (heroes); is most likely to reflect a 
relatively early feature of the Homeric tradition. Still, the point remains that the 
Iliadic reference to such a relay performance of the klea andron, ‘glories of men 
(heroes); can be seen as an indirect link to the recycled performances of epic at 
festivals, including the festival of the Panathenaia. 


* HPC 22 = 1938, with reference to PR 42-47. For a comparative perspective on the concept of competition- 
in-collaboration, see PP 18. 

+ Martin 2000:422. 

+ PR 36-69. 

§ HPC 22 = 1938, following Frame 2009:551-620. 

** PR 42-47; HC 325, 327, 335 = 28§297, 304, 325; also 354-355, 366-367 = 3994, 6, 33. 
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8§32. So I maintain that the kleos of Homeric poetry is in its own right a sea- 
sonally recurring ritual event, since both the Iliad and the Odyssey were per- 
formed at the festival of the Panathenaia in Athens. And, as we have seen, the 
poetic event of a competition in performing the Iliad and the Odyssey at the 
Panathenaia was parallel to the athletic event of a competition of apobatai at 
the same festival. This athletic event, as we have also seen, is comparable to the 
mock battle of the Ballétus, which was the primary athletic event of the Eleusin- 
ian Games and which qualifies as timé aphthitos, ‘unwilting honor, in the Ho- 
meric Hymn to Demeter (261, 263), while the primary poetic event of perform- 
ing epic at the Panathenaia qualifies as kleos aphthiton, ‘unwilting glory, in the 
Homeric Iliad (IX 413). 


Achilles and Patroklos as Cult Heroes of a Poetic Event 


8§33. I have argued so far that Demoph6n as cult hero of the athletic event of 
the Ballétus at the festival of the Eleusinian Games can be seen as a parallel to 
Achilles and Patroklos as joint cult heroes of the athletic event of the apobatai at 
the festival of the Panathenaia. But now I will argue that the status of Demophon 
as cult hero of an athletic event can also be seen as a parallel to the status of 
Achilles and Patroklos as joint cult heroes of the poetic event of performing 
Homeric poetry at festivals. The parallelism is evident in the words of the god- 
dess Thetis, when she describes Achilles as an infant hero: 


Hour 8 TExT F = Part OF Howr 4 TEXT G = Hour o TExT D 


|,, Ah me, the pitiful one! Ah me, the mother, so sad it is, of the very 
best. |,, I gave birth to a faultless and strong son, |,, the very best of 
heroes. And he shot up [anedramen] equal [isos] to a seedling [ernos]. 
|,, I nurtured him like a shoot in the choicest spot of the orchard, | ,, 
only to send him off on curved ships to Troy, to fight Trojan men. | ,, 
And I will never be welcoming him |,, back home as returning war- 
rior, back to the House of Peleus. |, And as long as he lives and sees 
the light of the sun, | ,, he will have sorrow [akh-nutai], and though I 
go to him I cannot help him. 


Iliad XVII 54-62 


8§34. Similarly in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, we see this description of 
Démophon as an infant hero: 
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Hour 8 TExTG 
And so it came to pass that the splendid son of bright-minded Ke- 


| 233 


leos, | ,,, Demoph6n, who was born to the one with the beautiful waist, 


234 


Metaneira, |,,. was nourished in the palace, and he shot up [aexeto] 


235 
equal [isos] to a superhuman force [daimén], |,,, not eating grain, not 
sucking from the breast. But Demeter* |,,, used to anoint him with 
ambrosia, as if he had been born of the goddess, |,,, and she would 
breathe down her sweet breath on him as she held him to her bosom. 
| 49 At nights she would conceal him within the power source [menos] 


of fire, as if he were a smoldering log, | ,,, and his dear [philoi] parents 


240 


were kept unaware. But they marveled |,,, at how full in bloom he 


241 


came to be, and to look at him was like looking at the gods. 


Homeric Hymn to Demeter 233-241} 


8935. I highlight the wording that describes the hero Demophon as he is be- 
ing nurtured by the goddess Demeter in Text G: ‘he shot up [an-e-drame] equal 
[isos] to a superhuman force [daimon]’ (verse 235); and I highlight the parallel 
wording that describes the hero Achilles as he in turn is being nurtured by the 
goddess Thetis in Text F: ‘he shot up [an-e-dramen] equal [isos] to a seedling 
[ernos]’ (verse 56).+ These descriptions, replete with vivid imagery centering on 
the wilting of plants, are typical of cult heroes who are destined to die and then 
receive as compensation some form of immortalization after death.§ 

8§36. I will have more to say about such descriptions in Hour 14, where I 
study further parallels in Hesiodic poetry, but for now I need to concentrate on 
the actual form of immortalization that Demophon and Achilles will be granted 
by the divine order. In the case of Démophon, as we saw in Text C (Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter 261, 263), he will be granted timé aphthitos, ‘unwilting honor, 
by virtue of becoming the cult hero who presides over the prime athletic event 
of the Eleusinian Games; and, in the case of Achilles in Text D (Iliad IX 413), he 


* At this point there may be a lacuna in the textual transmission. 
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will be granted kleos aphthiton, ‘unwilting glory, by virtue of becoming the cult 
hero who presides over the prime poetic event of the Panathenaia. 

8937. But this glory of Achilles will be shared in death by Patroklos, who as 
we have seen in both Texts A and B of Hour 5 receives the epithet ‘equal [isos] to 
a superhuman force [daimon]’ when he dies in place of Achilles in the Iliad 
(XVI 705 and 786). So it is more accurate to say that Patroklos as well as Achilles 
becomes the cult hero of the primary poetic event of the Panathenaia. 

838. A most revealing reference in the Homeric Iliad to the general idea of 
Achilles and Patroklos as joint cult heroes can be found in Iliad XXIII 91-92, 
two verses that we have already read at the end of Text A as I quoted it earlier in 
its entirety. In these two verses, the psiikhé of Patroklos speaks about a golden 
amphora that will contain his own bones mixed together with the bones of 
Achilles. The reference here to this golden amphora, to be placed inside the 
séma that will be shared by the two heroes, is an implicit sign of the immortal- 
ization that awaits Achilles after his bones are regenerated into a living body 
by the power of the god Dionysus, who had originally given the amphora to 
Thetis, the mother of Achilles (there is a reference to this myth in Stesichorus 
PMG 234).* 

8§39. This reference in Iliad XXIII 91-92 to the prospect of heroic immortal- 
ization after death is an indication, as we will now see, that the ideology of hero 
cult is actively in play here in Homeric poetry. It can be said in general that lo- 
calized myths about the immortalization of heroes after death are linked with 
localized rituals as practiced in cults of heroes. 

8§40. In the case of the hero Achilles, a myth about his immortalization after 
death is made explicit in the epic Cycle, where Achilles is immortalized after 
death (plot summary by Proclus of the Aithiopis by Arctinus of Miletus p. 106 
lines 11-15). In the Homeric Iliad and Odyssey, by contrast, the theme of heroic 
immortalization is nowhere made explicit for Achilles. But we do see in the 
Iliad at least two implicit references to the future immortalization of Achilles, 
and the passage we have just considered is one of them. There is another im- 
plicit reference in Iliad XIX 418, where Xanthos the immortal horse of Achilles 
is about to foretell the hero’s immortalization, but the prophecy is silenced by an 
Erinys or ‘Fury:$ 


* Nagy 2012b:50-51, following BA 209 = 1050; see also Dué 2001. 
+ EH §$98-99, 107, 113. 

+EH $57. 

§ Commentary in BA 209-210 = 10§50n2. 
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The Prefiguring of Achilles by Patroklos 


8§41. In Homeric poetry, Patroklos as cult hero is more clearly defined than 
even Achilles himself. That is because Patroklos is not only a body-double but 
even a story-double of Achilles in the Iliad, where things happen to Patroklos 
that could otherwise have happened only to Achilles.* The most central of 
these happenings is the ritual death of Patroklos at the hands of the god Apollo 
in the Iliad: as we saw when we were reading Text A (XVI 698-711) and Text B 
(XVI 783-806) in Hour 5, this happening in the Iliad prefigures the death of 
Achilles beyond the Iliad.+ And there are also other such happenings in the II- 
iad when the role of Patroklos as a cult hero functions as a substitute for the 
corresponding role of Achilles. A case in point is the story we see in Iliad XVII 
about the fighting between the Achaeans and the Trojans over the possession 
of the corpse of Patroklos after he is killed in Iliad XVI. Directly comparable 
is the fighting over the corpse of Achilles as we see it described in Odyssey 
xxiv (37-39). As we will see in Hour 11($9), the possession of the corpse of a cult 
hero is essential for the fertility and prosperity of the community that worships 
that hero. 

8§42. In view of this centrality of Patroklos as the surrogate cult hero of the 
Homeric Iliad, it is vital to highlight again here in Hour 8 the centrality of this 
same figure in the picture of Patroklos as painted on the Minster Hydria. The 
hero, imagined there as a miniature body-double of Achilles, hovers mid-air 
over the tomb that he will share with Achilles. And, in this painting, Patroklos is 
labeled as psiikhé (BZ TXE). In Hour 7, I used a neutral translation of this 
word’s meaning, as ‘spirit, but the more basic meaning of psukhé is ‘breath of 
life; which in the context of hero cults signals the vital force that departs from 
the body of the hero at the moment of death—only to be reunited with that 
body after a transition, through Hadés, into a paradisiacal setting that tran- 
scends the temporal and the spatial constraints of mortality.+ Such a mystical 
reunion of the body with the psukhé is the vision that drives the idea of heroic 
immortalization, which is a basic feature of hero cult.§ In terms of this idea, as I 


*For a general overview of the role of Patroklos as the narrative surrogate as well as the ritual substitute of 
Achilles in the Iliad, see Nagy 2007b (“Homer and Greek Myth”) 64-69. 

+ On the death of Patroklos as a prefiguration of the death of Achilles, I find the book of Lowenstam 1981 to be 
of lasting value. 

+GM 88-93, 115-116. 

§ GM 126n30, 142. 
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noted a moment ago, there is transition of the psukhé through Hadés: so this 
realm of Hadés is transitional, not eschatological. 

8§43. Eschatology has to do with thinking about afterlife—where one will 
“end up.’ From the standpoint of basic Christian eschatology, for example, the 
stark alternatives are heaven and hell. Homeric eschatology is different. For ex- 
ample, the realm of Hadés is not “hell” 

8§44. Here I offer an overall formulation of the contrast between Hadés and 
heroic immortalization in the context of hero cults: 


The cult hero was considered dead—from the standpoint of the place 
where the hero's soma, or ‘body’ was situated; at the same time, the 
hero was considered simultaneously immortalized—from the stand- 
point of the paradisiacal place that awaited all heroes after death. Such 
a paradisiacal place, which was considered eschatological, must be con- 
trasted with Hadés, which was considered transitional. The name and 
even the visualization of this otherworldly place varied from hero cult 
to hero cult. Some of these names are: Elysium (Elusion), the Islands of 
the Blessed (Neésoi Makaron), the White Island (Leuké), and, exception- 
ally, even Mount Olympus in the case of Héraklés. Many of these names 
were applied also to the actual site or sacred precinct of the hero cult.* 


8§45. I will return in Hour 11 to the distinction between transitional and es- 
chatological phases in an afterlife. 


Heroic Immortalization and the Pstkhé 


8$46. The theme of heroic immortalization is implicit in the overall use of the 
word psukhé in Homeric poetry. I emphasize that this theme is implicit, not ex- 
plicit, and that the formulaic system of Homeric diction shows the implicitness 
by actually avoiding the use of psukhé in certain situations while substituting 
alternative words like thimos and menos in these situations. 

8§47. One such situation is a set of Homeric scenes where a hero swoons, 
that is, where he loses consciousness but does not die: in such scenes, it can be 
said that a hero loses his psukhé when he swoons (as in the case of Sarpedon 
when he swoons in Iliad V 696), but it cannot be said that he wins back his 


* This formulation is derived from EH $98. For an extended discussion, see BA ch. 10 (“Poetic Visions of Im- 
mortality for the Hero”). See also Bershadsky 2011:17. 
+ GM 87-88, with references. 
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pstikhé when he comes to.* If the hero were dead, then he would not come to. 
But if he is not dead, then he will come to, that is, he will revive. The point is, in 
Homeric scenes where we see a hero reviving after swooning, that is, where the 
hero regains consciousness after having passed out temporarily, the ‘breath of 
life’ that he regains cannot be expressed by way of the word psakhé, which can 
be used to express only the loss of consciousness at the moment of swooning or 
dying but not the regaining of consciousness at the moment of reviving. From 
the standpoint of Homeric diction, to say that the psukhé as the ‘breath of life’ is 
regained after reviving from swooning is evidently too close to saying that the 
hero will revive not only after swooning but even after dying.t 

8$48. This pattern of consistently avoiding references to the return of the 
pstkhé to the body shows a pervasive recognition of the theme of immortaliza- 
tion within the entire system of Homeric poetry. The operation of this system 
in Homeric poetry, I have argued, indicates that this poetry recognizes and even 
accepts the idea of heroic immortalization, though this idea is expressed only 
implicitly.+ 

849. Just as the idea of heroic immortalization is expressed only implicitly 
in Homeric poetry, it is implicit also in the picture painted on the Miinster Hy- 
dria. As I have argued in Hour 7, the painting on this vase signals such a theme 
not only by picturing the psiukhé of Patroklos as it hovers over the tomb that he 
will be sharing with Achilles but also by even labeling the picture, that is, by 
painting the consecutive letters PLT XE to spell psikhé, where the act of paint- 
ing these letters that spell out psukhé becomes a séma, or ‘sign, in its own right.§ 
And, in the timelessness of the narrative created in this picture, as I have argued 
here in Hour 8, Patroklos and Achilles share not only the same séma or ‘tomb’ 
but even the same psikhé, as indicated by the séma or ‘sign’ for the word 
psukhe. 


The Pstkhé as Both Messenger and Message 


8§50. This shared meaning of Patroklos and Achilles as cult heroes is signaled 
in the Iliad not only by the tomb that they share but also by the psukhé or ‘spirit’ 
of Patroklos himself, who is sending a message to Achilles. As we have seen in 


*GM 90, with references. 
+ GM 89-92. 

+ Nagy 2012b. 

§ See also GM 220. 
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Iliad XXIII (83-84, 91-92), the psukhé of Patroklos directly communicates his 
message to Achilles, telling him to undertake the construction of their shared 
tomb. And as I noted, there is a further reference to this tomb in Iliad XXIII 
(125-126). Then, even further on in XXIII (245-248), it is indicated that the 
tomb to be shared by Achilles and Patroklos will be incomplete so long as only 
Patroklos occupies it, and that the final act of making the tomb complete must 
wait till the death of Achilles. That final act is what we see described in Odyssey 
xxiv (80-84). The reference there in the Odyssey to the shared tomb of Achilles 
and Patroklos also complements a set of stylized references to what is under- 
stood to be the same tomb in the Iliad (especially XIX 368-379).* In Hour u, I 
will have more to say about this tomb and about its physical setting. 

8§51. Just as the word psikhé signals the message of one tomb to be shared by 
Achilles and Patroklos as cult heroes in the Iliad, the same word signals the 
same message in the picture painted on the Miinster Hydria. In the logic of that 
picture, the self of Patroklos as a psikhé will become the self of Achilles, whose 
corpse will be placed inside the same tomb that is already occupied by the 
corpse of his other self, Patroklos. So the psakhé is both the messenger and the 
message of the messenger. And the visual cue for this psukhé is the tomb over 
which the miniature vision of Patroklos levitates, which is not only a séma in 
the sense of a ‘tomb’ but also a séma in the sense of a ‘sign’ of a meaning—or 
even a ‘sign’ of meaning itself. 

8§52. It is essential for my overall argument to repeat here the simple fact 
that séma is a Homeric word that means not only ‘sig’ but also ‘tomb: That is 
what we saw in Hour 7 when I first showed the verse in Iliad XXIII 331, where 
séma refers to the ‘tomb’ of the unnamed cult hero. And we saw the same word 
five verses earlier in Iliad XXIII 326, where it refers to the ‘sign’ given by Nestor 
to Antilokhos. When Nestor says the word for ‘sign’, he is already saying the word 
for ‘tomb’. Just as the act of painting an image that shows the tomb shared by 
Patroklos and Achilles becomes a séma or ‘sign’ of the tomb, so also the act of 
saying the word séma as a ‘sign’ becomes a ‘sign’ of the tomb in the verbal art of 
the Iliad. And the unspecified tomb of the unnamed hero turns out to be the 
specific tomb of the hero named Patroklos, who will be sharing this tomb with 
the hero named Achilles. Thus the sign given by Nestor is not just an unspeci- 
fied sign that tells a chariot driver how to drive his chariot around a turning 
point that turns out to be tomb of Patroklos. It is also a specific sign that tells the 


* Detailed analysis in HPC 149-170 = II$$§50-89. 
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chariot driver that he is participating in an athletic ritual performed in honor of 
Patroklos and Achilles as cult heroes. 


A Fusion of Heroic Myth and Athletic Ritual 


8§53. I must stress once again that the idea of using the tomb of a hero as the 
turning point in a chariot race stems from the fact that the activity of athletics, 
like the activity of warfare, was considered to be a ritual. Moreover, the ritual 
activities of athletics and warfare were conceived as parallel to the mythical 
deeds of heroes. As I noted already in Hour 1, and as I will elaborate in Hour 8b, 
the same wording was used to refer to the ordeals of athletes and warriors in the 
rituals of athletics and war as was used to refer to the ordeals of heroes in myth. In 
the ritual ordeals of athletics and warfare, real people re-enacted the mythical 
ordeals of heroes. Already in Hour 1, when I looked at the Labors of Héraklés, I 
highlighted the fusion of heroic and athletic actions. 

8$54. We are seeing, then, a fusion of heroic myth and athletic ritual in the 
story about the chariot race in Iliad XXIII and about all the other athletic events 
that are narrated there. The athletic events in which the heroes participate are a 
matter of ritual, but they are also a matter of myth, because it is the heroes of the 
heroic age who participate in the athletic events of Iliad XXIII, not the real peo- 
ple in the post-heroic age who re-enact the mythical ordeals of heroes. 

855. What makes the athletic events of Iliad XXIII appear to be different 
from the “real” athletic events of the historical period is this: whatever is hap- 
pening in Iliad XXIII appears to happen only once, whereas “real” athletic 
events are seasonally recurrent. We can see most clearly this concept of season- 
ally recurring re-enactment when we read the relevant passage in Text C above, 
taken from the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (259-267). 

8§56. But appearances are deceiving. Even the athletic events narrated in the 
Iliad are not really one-time events, since they were narrated again and again at 
the seasonally recurring festival of the Panathenaia in Athens. In Hour 7e above, 
I have already given a brief overview of some relevant historical facts that we 
can piece together about the use of this festival as a venue for the seasonally re- 
curring performances of Homeric poetry during the sixth century BCE and 
later. On the basis of these facts, I maintain that the athletic events of Iliad XXII 
are understood to be performed again and again in the recycled performances 
of Homeric poetry at the festival of the Panathenaia. 

8§57. There is a comparable recycling of athletic performance in the picture 
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we see painted on the Minster Hydria. In this picture, Achilles is represented 
as engaging in a personalized apobatic race with himself.* He is seen running 
alongside the speeding chariot, having already leapt off its platform. Mean- 
while, the psukhé of Patroklos—which can double for the psakhé of Achilles—is 
shown hovering over the hero's tomb or séma occupying the dead center of the 
picture. This psiikhé of Patroklos, labeled as P{T XE in the painting, is running 
in the air—a miniature version of the running Achilles, who is racing at ground 
zero in a re-enactment of the race being run by the other self, who is running in 
the air. 

8§58. In the narrative of the Homeric Iliad as we have it, by contrast, Achilles 
is never shown as an apobatic athlete—or as any other kind of athlete. Even at 
the Funeral Games for Patroklos as retold in the Iliad, Achilles delegates the 
role of the athlete to his fellow heroes. Instead of engaging in any athletic event, 
Achilles in the Funeral Games reserves for himself the role of the one who pre- 
sides over all the athletic events. And, in this role of presider, he is substituting 
for the one hero in Iliad XXIII whose death must be compensated by way of 
athletic competitions. That one hero is Patroklos. Thus Achilles becomes the 
ritual representative of Patroklos, his other self, by presiding over the athletic 
competitions at the Funeral Games for his dead friend. His chosen role as pre- 
sider here is a substitute for the role that he chooses in the vase painting of the 
Minster Hydria and in other such paintings, in which he engages directly in the 
athletic competition of the apobatai.t 

859. No matter which hero is shown engaging in athletic events, whether it 
be Achilles or only his fellow heroes, the fact remains that heroes who engage in 
these events become models for athletes who compete in these same kinds of 
events. And they are models because they are shown as competing in athletic 
ordeals that are instituted explicitly in compensation for the death of one of 
their own kind, a hero. 

860. This is not to say that the modeling is consistently positive. We have 
already seen that the actions of heroes may be negative models—even when 
they serve as aetiologies for existing institutions like athletic festivals, as in the 
case of the brutal dragging of Hector’s corpse behind the speeding chariot of 
Achilles. Moreover, the models for heroes who compete in athletics may be 
their very own selves in other phases of their own lives as narrated in epic. For 


* HPC 175 = I$103. 
+ HPC 175-176 = II$106. 
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example, the heroes who compete in athletic events at the Funeral Games for 
Patroklos in the Iliad can unwittingly re-enact corresponding heroic events, ei- 
ther positive or negative, that they will experience at some point in their actual 
lives as characters in the heroic narration.* 

8$61. I conclude, then, that the painting on the Minster Hydria shows Achil- 
les as a prototypical participant in his own hero cult by way of participating 
in the athletic event of the apobatai. Through his prototypical participation, 
Achilles shows the way for future athletes to participate in this athletic event of 
the apobatai at the seasonally recurring festival of the Panathenaia for all time 
to come.t 

8§62. And I offer a parallel conclusion about the Funeral Games for Patrok- 
los in Iliad XXIII.¢ Here, too, Achilles is shown as a prototypical participant in 
his own hero cult by way of participating in the hero cult of his other self, Pa- 
troklos. Here, too, he shows the way for future athletes to participate in his own 
hero cult by way of participating in the kinds of athletic events we see described 
in Iliad XXIH, especially in the chariot race. In this case, however, Achilles does 
not himself participate in the athletic events of the Funeral Games for Patrok- 
los: rather, it is the other surviving Achaean heroes of the Iliad who serve as 
prototypical participants in the athletic events, while Achilles himself simply 
presides over these events as if he were already dead, having already achieved 
the status of the cult hero who will be buried in the tumulus to be shared with 
his other self, Patroklos. 


Back to the Glory of the Ancestors 


8§63. In the visual art of the picture painted on the Minster Hydria, we saw a 
complex sign that combines the painting of the word psukhé with the painting 
of a shining white tomb, and this complex sign signals the hero Patroklos him- 
self, whose psiukhé will become one with the psukhé of Achilles when the two 
heroes are joined in death, inside the tomb they will share forever. Similarly in 
the verbal art of Homeric poetry, we see a complex sign that combines two 
meanings of the word séma as used by Nestor in Iliad XXIII before the com- 
mencement of the chariot race in honor of Patroklos: it is a ‘sig’ (XXIII 326) 
that signals a hero’s ‘tomb’ (XXIII 331), but it signals not only the tomb that Pa- 


* Whitman 1958:169, Nagy 1990:193, Frame 2009:170-172, 205-216. 
+ HPC 175-176 = II$105. 
+HPC 176 = II$106. See also GM 88, 94, 217, 220 and PH pp. 207-214 = 7§$10-19. 
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troklos will share with Achilles but also the very meaning of the hero Patroklos 
himself. That meaning, as I showed in Hour 2, is recapitulated in the mean- 
ing of his name, Patrokleés, ‘the one who has the glory [kleos] of the ancestors 
[pateres]. 

8§$64. This name Patrokleés has a special meaning for Antilokhos, the hero to 
whom Nestor addresses his séma or ‘sign’ (XXIII 326) by speaking as an imme- 
diate ancestor, that is, as a father. For the hero Antilokhos, as I showed in Hour 
7, the highest point in his ascending scale of affection proves to be his immedi- 
ate ancestor, that is, his father. As we know indirectly from a plot summary of 
the epic Cycle (plot summary by Proclus of the Aithiopis by Arctinus of Mile- 
tus p. 106 lines 4-6) and directly from the words of the lyric master Pindar (Py- 
thian 6.28-42), Antilokhos himself dies in a chariot fight, giving up his own life 
while saving the life of his father, Nestor, whose chariot had been immobilized.* 
Once again we see the mentality of choosing to die for someone else: I will die 
for you. 

8§65. This same name Patrokleés, ‘the one who has the glory [kleos] of the 
ancestors [pateres]; also has a special meaning for Achilles himself. Patroklos is 
not just the one person who is ‘nearest and dearest’ to Achilles (philtatos XVII 
411, 655). Even the meaning of the name of Patroklos, as ‘the one who has the 
glory [kleos] of the ancestors [pateres], ranks highest in the ascending scale 
of affection that defines the hero Achilles. As I showed in Hour 2, the name 
Patrokleés amounts to a periphrasis of the expression ton prosthen .. . klea 
andron | héro6n, ‘the glories [kleos plural] of men of an earlier time who were 
heroes’ (IX 524-525), which is used in Homeric poetry to refer to epic narrative. 
And what must mean more than anything else to Achilles is not only Patroklos 
himself but also the actual meaning of his name, Patrokleés, which conveys the 
idea of ‘the glories [k/eos plural] of men of an earlier time, who were heroes. For 
Achilles, as I argued in Hour 2, the meaning of the name of Patroklos represents 
the epic of the Iliad itself. And Achilles will ultimately die for that epic as con- 
veyed by the name of Patroklos, just as Patroklos had died for Achilles. 

8§66. The significance of the name of Patrokleés as a sign of the ‘fathers’ or 
‘ancestors’ in general is relevant to the scene near the end of the Iliad in which 
Priam, as a father, appeals to Achilles to take pity and accept ransom for the 
body of Hector: 


* PH 207-214 = 7§$10-18. 
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Hour 8 TExT H 


| ,s6 Remember your father, O Achilles, you who look just like the 
gods. |,,, He [= Peleus, the father of Achilles] is just like me, on the 
destructive threshold of old age. | ,., It may be that those who dwell 


near him | ,,, are wearing him down, and there is no one to keep dam- 


489 


age and devastation away from him. | ,,, Yet when he hears of you be- 


490 


ing still alive, | ,,, he takes pleasure in his heart [thiimos], and every day 


491 
he is full of hope | ,,, that he will see his dear [philos] son come home to 
him from Troy; | jo; Dut I am the most luckless of all men, since I fa- 
thered the best sons | ,,, 


wide, and I can now say that there is not one of them left. | ,,. I had fifty 


in the city of Troy, which has power far and 


sons when the sons of the Achaeans came here; | ,,, nineteen of them 


were from a single womb, | ,,. and the others were born to me by the 


497 
women of my halls. | ,,, Many of them have been hamstrung by swift 


Arés, | ,.. but he who was the only one left, who was the guardian of the 
city and ourselves, | ,,, he has been killed by you just now, while he was 
protecting his fatherland. |... 1 mean Hector. And it is because of him 


501 


that I now come to the ships of the Achaeans |.,, intending to ransom 


502 


his body from you. And I bring with me great ransom beyond telling. 
Show respect [aideisthai], O Achilles, to the gods; and have pity on 


| 503 


me. |.,, Remember your own father. But I am far more pitiable, | _.. for 


504 505 
I have steeled myself as no one yet among earthbound mortals has ever 


steeled himself before me. | ,,, I have raised to my lips the hand of the 


one who killed my son.’ |... Thus he [= Priam] spoke, and he stirred 


507 
up in him [= Achilles] a longing to cry in lament [goos] for his own 


father. | .,, He touched the old man’s hand and moved him gently away. 


508 
| <.g And they both remembered. One of them remembered Hector the 


man-killer | ,,, and cried for him, shedding tears thick and fast as he lay 
near the feet of Achilles. | ,,, As for Achilles, he was crying for his own 
father at one moment, and then, at the very next moment, | ,,, he would 
be crying for Patroklos. And the sounds of lament rose up all over the 


dwelling. 


Iliad XXIV 486-512* 
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8§67. We see here Achilles weeping alternately for his own father Peleus and 
for Patroklos, whose name reflects the glory of the ‘fathers’ or ‘ancestors. The 
prompt that activates the hero's emotion of sorrow here is the very act of think- 
ing about fathers or ancestors. Achilles thinks of his own father when he sees 
the sorrow of another father, Priam, over the death of another son, Hector. 

8§68. Here at the end of the Homeric Iliad, Achilles will now finally emerge 
from the depths of brutality and ascend to new heights of humanity by way 
of identifying with his deadliest enemy. A father’s tears are what finally move 
him. He thinks of his own father and, that way, he can think more clearly about 
the meaning of Patroklos. He will now finally give back to Priam the body of 
Hector. 


Back to the Meaning of Patroklos 


869. Here I return to the ascending scale of affection in the compressed story 
about Meleagros and Kleopatra, a story described as ton prosthen ... klea andron 
| hérd6n, ‘the glories of men of an earlier time, who were heroes; in the Iliad (IX 
524-525). This story, as told by Phoenix to Achilles and Patroklos and the other 
heroes assembled in the shelter of Achilles, was a story that was meant to be 
understood by ‘friends; philoi (IX 528). Or, to put it more accurately, it was a 
story that was meant for an audience presumed to be friends, philoi: 


Hour 8 TExT I = Hour 2 TExT B 


Ls , This is how [houtos] we [= I, Phoenix] learned it, the glories [Alea] 


of men [andrén] of an earlier time [prosthen], |,,, who were heroes 


[hérdes], whenever one of them was overcome by tempestuous anger. 
| 46 They could be persuaded by way of gifts and could be swayed by 
words. |,,, I totally recall [me-mné-mai] how this was done—it hap- 
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pened a long time ago, it is not something new— | ,,, recalling exactly 
how it was. I will tell it in your company—since you are all near and 
dear [philoi]. 

Iliad 1X 524-528* 


8$70. As we saw in Hour 2, the Greek word houtés, ‘this is how, that intro- 
duces this story about the meaning of friendship is a marker of a form of speech 
known as the ainos. And the “moral of the story” as encoded inside this ainos, 
as we also saw in Hour 2, is that Kleopatra as the wife of Meleagros is highest on 
her husband’s ascending scale of affection just as Patroklos as philos or ‘friend’ is 
correspondingly the highest for Achilles. And these characters in the epic are 
highest in the ascending scales of Meleagros and Achilles not only because they 
are wife and friend respectively but also because their names, Kleopatra and 
Patrokleés, mean the same thing as ton prosthen . . . klea andrén | héréon, ‘the 
glories of men of an earlier time, who were heroes; in the Iliad (IX 524-525). 
That is, the name of this wife and the name of this friend mean the same thing 
as the medium of the epic we know as the Homeric Iliad. 

8$71. So the question is, who or what is really highest for Achilles in his as- 
cending scale of affection? The answer is, it must be the epic itself, to which 
Achilles refers as his own kleos aphthiton, his ‘unwilting glory (IX 413), quoting 
the prophecy of his divine mother, Thetis. But Achilles does not yet know the 
answer to the question I just asked, about the highest of all values, at the mo- 
ment when he quotes his mother’s prophecy about his kleos aphthiton. Full 
knowledge of what he must love more than anything else in the world can be 
achieved only when the epic is fully told. 

8$72. As the plot of the Iliad evolves, we can see along the way some indica- 
tions of the hero's incomplete knowledge of his own epic glory or kleos. By the 
time we reach Iliad IX, we can already see at least two other possible priorities 
for Achilles. 

8$73. In terms of the first of these two other priorities, what matters most for 
Achilles is his love for a woman, Briseis. He says so in the form of a sarcastic 
question that sets up a contrast between his relationship with Briseis and the 
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relationship of the suns of Atreus, that is, of Agamemnon and Menelaos, with 


their wives: 


Hour 8 TExtT J 


| 340 


Are the only mortal men in the world who love their wives | ,,, the 


sons of Atreus? I ask this question because any man who is noble and 


sensible | 
with regard to her [= Briseis] | 


342 Loves [philein] and cherishes her who is his own, just as I, 


with my whole heart did I love 


343 


[philein] her, though she was only the prize of my spear. 


Iliad 1X 340-343* 


8§74. Here in Iliad IX, we have already come a long way from Iliad I, where 


Briseis was simply the property of Achilles and thus a mere extension of 


his honor. Now Briseis is to be a wife for him, just as Kleopatra is a wife for 


Meleagros. 
8$75. In terms of the second of the two other priorities we are now consider- 


ing, what about the love of Achilles for his comrades? The words of Ajax, who is 


one of these comrades, show that this rival hero misunderstands the priorities 
of Achilles: 


Hour 8 Text K 


|22--- And then Ajax stood up among them, |,,, the godlike son of 
Telamon, and he said:| ,,, “Odysseus, descended from the gods, noble 
son of Laertes, | ,,, let’s just go, for I see that there is no fulfillment 
[teleuté] that will come from what we say [= the mithos]. | ,,, No, on 
this expedition, there will be no action resulting from words. We must 
go and tell the news as soon as possible |,,, to the Danaans, even 
though what we say [= the mathos] will not be good for those | ,,, who 
are waiting to receive it. As for Achilles, | ,,, a savage feeling [thimos] 
does he have embedded in his chest, which holds within it that great 
heart of his. | ,,, What a wretched man he is! He cares nothing for the 
love [philotés] of his comrades [hetairoi]. les With that love we hon- 
ored him more than all the others over there by the ships. | ,,, He is 
pitiless. If a man’s brother or son has been killed, | ,,, that man will ac- 
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cept a blood-price [poiné] as compensation for the one who was killed, 
| «,, and the one who caused the death, having paid a vast sum, can re- 
main in the locale [démos], | ,,, while the other one’s heart and manly 
feeling [thiimos] are checked, | ,,, now that he has accepted the blood- 
price [poiné]. But for you, [Achilles,] a bad and relentless | ,., feeling 
[thumos] have the gods put into your chest, and this, all because of just 
one girl, | ,,, just one.” 


Iliad IX 622-638* 


8$76. Ajax here is thinking that the main hero of the Iliad has already made 
up his mind, preferring Briseis over his comrades. In the long run, however, 
Achilles will have as his main priority neither Briseis nor his comrades as repre- 
sented by Ajax. No, his priority will be a concept as encapsulated in the expres- 
sion ton prosthen ...klea andron | héro6n, ‘the glories of men of an earlier time, 
who were heroes. And this concept will be represented by Patroklos, who is 
even more than a comrade, more than a wife. For Achilles, Patroklos is his other 
self. And the life that Achilles shares with this other self is to be valued above 
everything else. Even more than that, the value of that life is beyond measure. 
So it becomes impossible to put a price on the value of that life, and this impos- 
sibility is summed up in a timeless scene pictured on the Shield of Achilles: 


Hour 8 TExT L 


| ,, Meanwhile the people were gathered in assembly, and there a quar- 
rel [neikos] |,,, had arisen, and two men were quarreling [neikein] 
go {Or a man who had died. One of the 


two claimed that he had the right to pay off the damages in full, | 


498 


about the blood-price [poiné] | 


500 


declaring this publicly to the population of the district [démos], and 
the other of the two was refusing to accept anything. 


Iliad XVIII 497-soot 
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8$77. Here the narrative has zoomed in on a litigation between an anony- 
mous plaintiff and an anonymous defendant. The litigation is all about the need 
to find the right blood-price to be paid for the loss of a life. The victim whose 
life has been lost is also anonymous. The anonymous plaintiff, who can be seen 
as a stand-in for Achilles, refuses to accept compensation offered by the anony- 
mous defendant, who can be seen as a stand-in for Agamemnon. The defendant 
seeks to compensate for the loss of a human life, but whose life is it? If the de- 
fendant stands for Agamemnon, and if the plaintiff stands for Achilles, then 
maybe the life that cannot be paid for is the life of Achilles. After all, what mat- 
ters more to Achilles than all the wealth he could possibly imagine is his own 
life. All the riches of Troy and Delphi put together would be inadequate as pay- 
ment for this life. Here is how Achilles expresses his love for his own life: 


Hour 8 Text M 
My life [psiikhé] is worth more to me than all the wealth | ,,, that 


| 401 402 


was once possessed, so they say, by that well-situated citadel of Ilion, 
| 40; back when it was still at peace, before the coming of the Achaeans, 
| 4.4 Or than all the treasure that is stored inside when you enter the 
stone threshold of the one who shoots, | ,,; Phoebus Apollo, at rocky 
Pytho [= Delphi]. | ,,, Cattle and sheep can be rustled in a raid, | ,,, 
and one can acquire both tripods and horses with their golden manes if 
he wants them, | ,,, but a man’s life [psiikhé] can never come back—it 
cannot be rustled ina raid | ,,, and thus taken back—once it has passed 


through the barriers of his teeth. 
Iliad IX 401-409* 


8$78. But this one life, this one psukhé, belongs not only to Achilles. As we 
have seen here in Hour 8, this life belongs to Patroklos and Achilles together. 
The two heroes share one psiikhé. That is the psychology of the sign that signals 
their shared séma, which is not only their shared tomb but also their shared 
meaning as cult heroes. 

8$79. From the standpoint of this timeless picture on the Shield of Achilles, 
we can now reconsider the three alternative priorities we have been considering 
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for Achilles as the main hero of the Iliad: (1) love for a would-be wife or (2) love 
for his comrades or (3) love for his own life. All three of these alternative priori- 
ties are merely foils for the ultimate priority for this hero, which is his love for 
ton prosthen ...klea andrén | hérdon, ‘the glories of men of an earlier time, who 
were heroes, which includes and transcends all the other priorities. And this 
love is embodied in the figure of Patroklos, ritual substitute of Achilles in the 
Iliad. That is the meaning of Patroklos. 


Hour 8a. About the Ritual Origins of Athletics 


8A$1. The athletic event of the mock battle or Ballétus, as featured in the Eleu- 
sinian Games, was understood to be a form of eternal compensation for the 
primal death of the cult hero Démophon, as we saw from the wording I quoted 
from the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (259-267) in Hour 8 Text C. And there 
are historical parallels, including the Nemean and the Isthmian Games, which 
were seasonally recurring festivals featuring athletic competitions intended as 
eternal compensation for the prototypical deaths of two other infant heroes, 
Arkhemoros and Melikertes respectively.* I will have more to say presently 
about those two heroes. 

8A$2. Here I invoke, as I have invoked in my earlier research on the ritual 
origins of Greek athletics,+ the relevant evidence assembled by Walter Burkert 
in his handbook on Greek religion.¢ This evidence indicates that the traditions 
of ancient Greek athletics evolved out of practices originating from (1) rituals of 
initiation into adulthood and (2) rituals of compensation for death. 

84$3. These two kinds of rituals are actually related, since the ritual process 
of initiation, in and of itself, can be seen as a compensation for death. From an 
anthropological point of view, a common characteristic of initiation rituals is 
the figuring of death as a prerequisite for a rebirth from one given age class to 
another, as in the case of initiations from pre-adult into adult status; according 
to the mentality underlying rituals of initiation, as I have already noted, you 
must die to your old self in order to be reborn to your new self.§ 

84. Here is a salient example: in the case of athletic competitions held at 
the festival of the Lykaia in Arcadia, these competitions were organically con- 
nected with rituals that re-enacted the separations of pre-adult and adult-age 


* Pache 2004:95-180. 

+ PH 118 = 4§4. 

+ Burkert 1985:105-107. 

§ PH 118-119, 121-122 = 4§§5, 8, with examples and references. 
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classes, and these rituals were in turn organically connected with a myth that 
tells about the death and regeneration of an infant hero named Arkas.* 

84$5. A comparable myth tells about the death and regeneration of the in- 
fant hero Pelops, which was an aetiology for an athletic competition held at the 
festival of the Olympics in Olympia. This competition was a single-lap footrace 
known as the stadion.t The myth about the death and regeneration of Pelops is 
retold in Pindar’s Olympian 1, where it is artfully juxtaposed with other myths 
about the origins of the Olympics.+¢ 

8a$6. Such myths can be understood in terms of initiation from boyhood 
into manhood, for the purpose of preparing men for warfare. Such a ritualized 
purpose is evident also in such institutions as the seasonally recurring mock 
battle known as the Ballétus at the Eleusinian Games, which we considered in 
Hour 8 Text C (Homeric Hymn to Demeter 259-267). We have also considered 
in passing a more famous example, and that is the mock battle of Spartan boys 
in a sacralized space known as the Platanistds, ‘Grove of the Plane Trees’ (Pau- 
sanias 3.11.2, 3.14.8—-9, at 3.20.8). On the basis of such rituals, we may infer that 
the institutionalized practices of athletics and warfare were originally viewed as 
parts of one single ritual continuum. 

84$7. Such an inference, I must emphasize, is not an attempt to essentialize 
warfare. Given the exponentially increasing horrors of war in modern times, 
most observers today (including myself) would be repelled by any such at- 
tempt. Still, there is no denying that warfare was a fact of life in premodern 
times—and that it was ritualized in different ways in different societies. 

8AS$8. Besides the narrative about the death and regeneration of the infant 
hero Pelops, there is also another narrative that serves as another aetiological 
myth for yet another athletic event at the Olympics. In this case, the narrative is 
about the victory of Pelops as an adolescent hero in a four-horse chariot race. In 
fact, this narrative serves as the aetiological myth for the athletic event of four- 
horse chariot racing at the Olympics, as we see from the artful retelling in Pin- 
dar’s Olympian 1.§ 

8AS9. From other retellings of this aetiological myth, we learn that the basic 


* PH 126 = 4913, following Burkert 1983:86-87. 

+ Burkert 1983:100; PH 125 = 412. In terms of myth and ritual, the single-lap and the double-lap footraces 
known respectively as the stadion and the diaulos at the Olympics were viewed together as an organic unity 
(Philostratus On athletics 5 and 6 respectively). 

+ PH 121-135 = 4§§8-26; Pache 2004:84-94. 

§ PH 199-200 = 7§1. 
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motivation for the athletic event of the four-horse chariot race at the Olympics 
was the death of the hero Oinomaos while he was competing in a prototypical 
four-horse chariot race with Pelops. We learn what the Delphic Oracle is re- 
puted to have said about the consequences of this prototypical death when we 
read the reportage of the antiquarian Phlegon of Tralles (FGH 257 F 1 lines 8-9): 
OnKe & érera €potu Kat er7abia Pavovte | Oivoyde, ‘then he [Pelops] es- 
tablished a festival and contests for prizes [ep-athla] in honor of the dead Oino- 
maos. In terms of this extended narrative, not only the chariot race but the en- 
tire festival of the Olympics was founded by Pelops. Moreover, in the words of 
the Delphic Oracle as reported by Phlegon (lines 6-7), Pelops was in fact only 
the second founder of the Olympics: the Oracle says that the first founder was 
Pisos, the eponymous hero of Pisa, a place closely associated with the Olympics. 
As for the third founder, it was Héraklés, as we read further in the words 
of the Oracle as quoted by Phlegon (lines 9-11): rpitaros 8 émt tots mais 
"Apgutpvovos | “Hpakhéns éréX\eoo” Epotw Kal ayava émt pyTpa | 
Tavradidn Médome Oinéva, ‘after them [= the first two founders of the 
Olympics] the third was Héraklés son of Amphitryon: he established the festi- 
val and the competition [agon] in honor of [epi] his maternal relative, the dead 
Pelops, son of Tantalos. 

8ASi10. Here we see the same syntactical construction that we saw in the 
compressed retelling of the aetiological myth that motivated the foundation of 
the athletic competition ‘in honor of’ the infant hero Demophon. I repeat here 
the wording as we found it in Hesychius: BadAnris: €opty AOHvynow, emt 
Anpogav7iT@ Kedeot ayouevy, ‘Ballétus is a festival in Athens, celebrated in 
honor of [epi] Demophon son of Keleos: Once again, I have translated the prep- 
osition epi (e7t) here in combination with the name of Démophén in the dative 
case as ‘in honor of Demophon’ But this translation, as I have already noted, is 
inadequate, and it would be more accurate to word it this way: ‘in compensa- 
tion for [the death of] Demophon® After all, as we saw in earlier in Text C taken 
from the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (259-267), the athletic competition of the 
Ballétus is overtly described as an act of compensation, recurring at the right 
season into all eternity, and this competition is understood to be an eternal 
compensation for one single all-important fact: that the hero Demophon must 
die. 

8a$11. The necessity of this death, of this primal ordeal of the hero in myth, 
is what motivates in aetiological terms the corresponding necessity of the sea- 
sonally recurring ordeals of participants in the ritual athletic competition of the 
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Ballétus. And we have just seen a corresponding expression in the words of the 
Delphic Oracle as quoted by Phlegon (lines 10-11): “Hpakdéns €réXeoo” Epotw 
kal ayava emi untpo | Tavtadidn Ilédome GOuévea, “Héraklés established 
the festival and the competition [agon] in honor of [epi] his maternal relative, 
the dead Pelops, son of Tantalos. Again, it would be more accurate to reword 
the translation: ‘in compensation for the death of his maternal relative, Pelops, 
son of Tantalos. A parallel translation is needed for the wording attributed to 
the Delphic Oracle’s description of the competitions in honor of Oinomaos as 
instituted by Pelops. I repeat here the wording as quoted by Phlegon (lines 8-9): 
OnKe & érevta Epotw kai éra0da Oavovte | Oivoyzde, ‘then he [Pelops] es- 
tablished a festival and contests for prizes [ep-athla] in honor of the dead Oino- 
maos. I now retranslate this way: ‘then he [Pelops] established a festival and 
contests for prizes [-athla] in compensation for the death of [ep-] Oinomaos. In 
this case, as I noted earlier, the myth makes it clear that the compensation was 
needed because Pelops himself had caused, wittingly or unwittingly, the death 
of Oinomaos in the course of their chariot race with each other (Apollodorus 
Epitome 2.7). 

8A$12. This kind of aetiology is typical of athletic contests. Another example 
is the Tlépolemeia, a seasonally recurring festival of athletic contests held on the 
island of Rhodes and named after Tlepolemos, son of Héraklés and founder 
of Rhodes.* In the words of Pindar, this athletic festival was founded by the 
hero Tlepolemos as a lutron, ‘compensation, for a ‘pitiful misfortune (AVTpov 
ovuppopas otktpas Olympian 7.77). The ‘misfortune’ or catastrophe to which 
Pindar’s wording refers is the heros deranged slaying of a maternal relative 
(727-32).T 

8A$13. It can be said in general that athletic festivals were aetiologically moti- 
vated by myths that told of the pollution resulting from a hero’s disastrous 
death.+ In the case of the three other most prestigious athletic festivals besides 
the Olympic Games in the Peloponnesus, which was the region recognized by 
all Hellenes as the cradle of their ancient Hellenic civilization, the relevant foun- 
dation myths are as follows:§ 


* Nilsson 1906:462-463. 

+ Commentary on Pindar Olympian 7.27-32, 77 in PH 140 = 5$$6-7. 

+ Roller 1981a:107n4; an extensive set of examples is collected by Pfister 1912:496-497; see also Brelich 1958:94- 
95. 

§ PH 120 = 496; Roller 1981a:107n5. 
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- Pythian Games, founded by the Amphiktyones in compensation for the kill- 
ing of the Python by Apollo: émt 7@ [1vAwvos gov, ‘in compensation for 
the killing of the Python [by Apollo]’ (Aristotle F 637.16). 

- Isthmian Games, founded by the hero Sisyphus in compensation for the death 
of the infant hero Melikertes, who was also known as Palaimon: tov ayava 
€7 avT@, ‘the competition [agdn] in compensation for [epi] hin’ (Pausanias 
2.1.3). 

- Nemean Games, founded by the heroes known as the Seven against Thebes in 
compensation for the death, by snakebite, of the infant hero Arkhemoros, 
who was also known as Opheltes: d0Aynoav ém’ Apxeudpe, ‘they [= the 
Seven] endured ordeals [athloi] in compensation for Arkhemoros’ (Bac- 
chylides 9.12). In poetic terms, the antidote for the prototypical snakebite is 
the singing of ep-aoidai, ‘incantations (Pindar Nemean 8.49), and such songs 
(aoidai means ‘songs’) counteract the deadly venom by celebrating athletic 
victories that are won at the Nemean Games in compensation for the proto- 


typical death (Nemean 49-53). 


8A$14. As we have seen, then, the idea of athletics as a ritual activity that 
compensates for the pollution caused by the death of a hero in myth can be ex- 
pressed by combining the prefix / preposition / preverb epi- (ézu-) with the da- 
tive case referring to that hero. And we have seen this usage in the context of 
athletic competitions that are aetiologically motivated by the pollution caused 
by the death of a hero in myth, as in the case of the Eleusinian Games as well as 
the Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean Games. 


Hour 8b. The Meaning of Athlos / Aethlos 


8B§1. In the aetiologies we have been examining so far, the Greek word refer- 
ring to the ritual ordeal of the athlete in the post-heroic age who re-enacts the 
mythical ordeal of the hero in the heroic age is athlos, or aethlos in epic diction. 
As we saw already in Hour 1, Text C, Homeric poetry refers to the Labors of 
Héraklés himself as aethloi (Iliad XIX 133). Someone who participates in such 
an ordeal is an athlétés. As we also saw in Hour 1, this word is borrowed into 
English as athlete. 

8B§2. The rituals of athletic ordeals, as I just noted in Hour 8a, were under- 
stood to be a compensation for the myths of heroic ordeals. I recall here the 
observation of Simone Weil, as we considered it in Hour 6, about the way hu- 
mans feel about suffering. She observed that suffering needs compensation: I 
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want you to suffer exactly the way I suffered. The hero, whose sufferings were 
imagined to be immeasurably larger-than-life, would thus have a boundless 
need for compensation. But how can you suffer exactly the way a hero suf- 
fered? 

8B$3. To endure such suffering, as an athlete, is to re-enact a prototypical 
ordeal of a hero. A more accurate way of understanding athletic contests in their 
archaic Greek historical contexts is to keep in mind the meanings of the ancient 
Greek words athlos (epic aethlos), ‘ordeal, contest, and athlon (epic aethlon), 
‘prize won in the course of participating in an dthlos’; and athlétés, ‘athlete, one 
who participates in an athlos. To restate the concept of athletics in ancient Greek 
terms: an athlos was the ritual ‘ordeal or ‘contest’ of an athlete engaging in ath- 
letic contests that were taking place in the historical present, but it was also the 
mythological ‘ordeal’ or ‘contest’ of a hero engaging in life-and-death contests 
that took place once upon a time in the heroic past; moreover, the ritual ‘or- 
deals’ or ‘contests’ of the historical present were viewed as re-enactments of the 
mythical ‘ordeals’ or ‘contests’ of the heroic past.* As we have seen, the myths 
about the life-and-death ‘ordeals’ of heroes functioned as aetiologies for the ritu- 
als of athletic competition. Here I repeat my working definition of aetiology as a 
myth that motivates an institutional reality, especially a ritual. 

8B$4. Besides athlos and its derivatives, another ancient Greek word that 
proves to be essential for understanding the nature of athletic contests in ar- 
chaic contexts is agon, derived from the root ag- of the verb ago as it is used in 
the compound formation sun-agein, which means ‘bring together, assemble, 
gather’ Basically, an agon is a ‘bringing together’ of people; and the occasion of 
such a ‘bringing together’ is a ‘competition. This meaning, ‘competition, is still 
evident in the English borrowing of a compound formation involving the word 
agon, that is, antagonism. We can see a comparable idea embedded in the mean- 
ing of the Latin word that gives us the English borrowing competition: basically, 
the meaning of Latin com-petere is ‘to come together, and to come together is to 
compete.} In the case of the Greek word agon, the activity of competition to 
which it refers was understood to be a ritual ordeal, just as the Greek word 
athlos meant ‘ordeal’ as well as ‘contest; that is, competition. The concept of ‘or- 
deal’ as embedded in the Greek word agon is still evident in the English borrow- 


ing agony. 


* PH 137 = 593. 
+ PH 136-137 = 5$2. 
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8B§5. These words athlos and agon refer to the experience of a ritual ordeal 
not only in athletics but also in warfare. For example, the expression aréios agon, 
‘the agon of Arés; as used by Herodotus (9.33.3) refers to the ritual experience of 
combat in war. Similarly in the case of athlos (epic aethlos), this word refers to 
the experience of warriors (Herodotus 1.67.1) as well as athletes (Herodotus 
5.22.2). In epic, we find aethlos applying to the martial efforts, all considered to- 
gether, of Achaeans and Trojans alike in the Trojan War (Iliad III 126) or, con- 
sidered separately, to the efforts of the Achaeans in general (Odyssey iii 262) or 
of Odysseus in particular (iv 170). 

8B§6. When it comes to re-enacting the primal ordeals of heroes, there is a 
seemingly limitless variety of individual experiences to be matched with the in- 
dividual experiences of heroes. Every individual has his or her own way of go- 
ing through an ordeal, as we see in the staggering varieties of violent death in 
the Iliad. 

8B7. Still, as we have just seen by observing the uses of the words athlos and 
agon, the ritual ordeals of humans fighting in war and the mythical ordeals of 
heroes fighting in war were not distinguished from each other. In our own terms 
of thinking, by contrast, when someone undergoes the real experience of war in 
the historical context of his own life and times, this experience is seen as dis- 
tinct from the mythical experiences of heroes who fought in wars in mythical 
times. But the thinking is different in terms of ritual and myth, reflecting the 
mentality of the ancient Greeks in their own historical context: from their 
standpoint, a human who fights in war is undergoing a ritual ordeal that re- 
enacts the mythical ordeals of heroes. This way, the distinction between that 
human’s ritual ordeal and the heroes’ mythical ordeals is neutralized. And such 
a mentality of not distinguishing between human experience and heroic experi- 
ence in the context of ritual and myth applies not only to the ordeals of war but 
also to the ordeals of athletics. 

8BS8. It can be said in general that different aspects of athletics re-enact dif- 
ferent aspects of warfare as experienced by heroes. Besides such obvious exam- 
ples as the throwing of spears or javelins, however, there are other examples in 
which it is not at all obvious how a given kind of athletic event is related to a 
given kind of event in warfare, even if these two kinds of events are defined by 
the same instrument of war. One such example is the athletic event of chariot 
racing. The question here is this: how exactly is chariot racing as an athletic 
event related to chariot fighting as an event in warfare? In Hours 7a, 7b, 7c, and 
7d, I tried to answer this question by examining two different kinds of chariot 
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racing as attested at two different festivals: the apobatic races at the Panathenaia 
and the non-apobatic races at the Olympics. In the case of non-apobatic chariot 
racing, the relatedness of such racing with chariot fighting is not obvious. But it 
is in fact quite obvious, as we have seen, in the case of apobatic chariot racing. 
8BS9. I conclude by summarizing what we have observed about the uses of 
words like dthlos and agon: just as the ritual ordeal of a human who fights in a 
real war and the mythical ordeals of heroes fighting in mythical wars are not 
distinguished from each other in the thinking we see reflected in the ancient 
Greek texts, so also the ritual ordeal of a human who competes in a real athletic 
contest is not distinguished from the corresponding mythical ordeals of heroes. 


Hour 8c. Back to the Panathenaia 


8c§1. I return to the Panathenaic Games held at the festival of the Panathenaia 
in Athens. In this case, I have argued that the athletic event of the apobatai as 
celebrated at this seasonally recurring festival is understood as a ritual that is 
aetiologically motivated to compensate for a primal event of pollution in myth. 
That pollution, as I have also argued, is the death of the hero Patroklos, which 
leads to the revenge taken by Achilles in the form of dragging the corpse of 
Hector behind his speeding chariot. 

8c$2. The athletic event of the apobatai at the Panathenaia shows the ritual 
dimension of the cult hero as a complement to the mythical dimension that we 
see played out in narratives conveyed by painting as well as by poetry. As we 
saw earlier, the main painting on the Miinster Hydria shows Achilles himself 
competing in this athletic event, thus becoming a prototypical participant in 
the hero cult that he shares with his other self, Patroklos. Through his proto- 
typical competition, Achilles shows the way for future athletes to compete in 
this athletic event of the apobatai at the seasonally recurring festival of the Pana- 
thenaia for all time to come.* 

8c$3. The vase paintings that we saw in Hour 7 consistently show both Achil- 
les and Patroklos in apobatic poses, which fits their aetiological status as cult 
heroes presiding over the athletic event of the apobatai as held at the festival of 
the Panathenaia. By contrast with the vase paintings, however, as I showed in 
Hour 7e, the Homeric Iliad as we know it tends to shade over any details that are 
typical of apobatic chariot racing and to highlight only those details that are 
typical of non-apobatic chariot racing as we see it attested primarily at the festi- 
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val of the Olympics. As I showed in Hour 7f, this tendency as we find it in the 
Homeric Iliad indicates a less Athenian and more “Panionian” version of epic 
poetry concerning Achilles, Patroklos, and the Trojan War. 

8c$4. Even though the text of the Homeric Iliad as we have it has shaded 
over the specific idea of Achilles and Patroklos as cult heroes connected with 
the aetiology of apobatic chariot racing at the Panathenia in Athens, it still high- 
lights the general idea of Achilles and Patroklos as cult heroes. Even after these 
two Homeric figures got disconnected from any aetiology concerning any spe- 
cific event of athletic ritual, they still remained connected, as cult heroes, with 
non-apobatic chariot racing as a general event of athletic ritual. In Hour 7, I ex- 
amined the relevant passages in Iliad XXII where the focus for such chariot 
racing is a turning point that proves to be the tomb of Patroklos. Then, in this 
hour, I examined other relevant passages in the Iliad showing that this tomb of 
Patroklos turns out to be the same séma as the tomb of Achilles himself. 


Hour 8d. Patroklos as a Model for Achilles 


8p$1. In the painting of the Minster Hydria, as I argued in Hour 7, Patroklos 
shows the way for Achilles to undertake the ritualized actions of the apobates. 
The homunculus is running the run of the apobatés. He is the model. His mes- 
sage is this: do as I do. So the apobatic run of Achilles at ground zero mirrors 
the apobatic run of Patroklos in thin air. By way of this mirroring, Achilles him- 
self can in his own turn become a model. And the ritualized actions of Achilles 
as apobatés will show the way for the future observance of rituals of hero cult 
not only for Patroklos but even for Achilles himself.* That is why, as we saw in 
Hour 7, the self of Patroklos as a psikhé will become the self of Achilles, whose 
corpse will be placed inside the same tomb that is already occupied by the 
corpse of his other self, Patroklos. 

8D§2. The painting on the Miinster Hydria signals such a meaning not only 
by picturing the psukhé of Patroklos as it levitates over the tomb that he will be 
sharing with Achilles but also by even labeling the picture, that is, by painting 
the consecutive letters PDX TXE to spell psiikhé or ‘spirit; where the act of paint- 
ing these letters that spell out pskhé becomes a séma or ‘sign’ in its own right.t 
In the timelessness of the narrative created in this picture, Patroklos and Achil- 
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les share not only the same séma or ‘tomb’ but even the same psukhé, as indi- 
cated by the séma or ‘sign’ for the word psukhe. 


Hour 8e. The Mentality of Re-Enactment at Festivals 


8ES1. We have seen that the paintings on both the Miinster Hydria and the Bos- 
ton Hydria depict an athletic event that was part of the ritual program of the 
greatest festival of the Athenians, the Panathenaia. Both depictions show that 
the ritual of an athlete’s ordeal re-enacts the myth of a hero’s ordeal. Here I will 
explore further the mentality of such re-enactment. 

8ES2. I start with a review of my working definitions of ritual and myth: 


Ritual is doing things and saying things in a way that is considered sa- 
cred. Myth is saying things in a way that is also considered sacred. So 
ritual frames myth. 


And now I add this to the working definition: 


The epic of Homeric poetry is a kind of myth. Like all myths, epic is 
framed by ritual—the ritual of performance. And performance is re- 
enactment. You can re-enact not just by acting out a ritual but even by 
telling or retelling a myth that is framed by ritual. 


And what I just said about the verbal art of epic applies also to the visual art of 
painting, as we saw in action when we viewed the pictures painted on the Miin- 
ster Hydria and the Boston Hydria. These pictures show ritual and myth to- 
gether, just as poetry shows ritual and myth together in the chariot race de- 
scribed at Iliad XXII. 

8£S3. A Greek word for the re-enactment of myth in ritual is mimésis. And 
the ritual process of mimesis as the re-enacting of an ordeal leads to a ritual pro- 
cess of purification or katharsis of emotions. Here I turn to a celebrated formu- 
lation of Aristotle, who links mimésis and katharsis, conventionally latinized as 
catharsis in his definition of tragedy. Here is how he says it: 


Hour 8 TExt N 


Tragedy, then, is the re-enactment [mimesis] of a serious and complete 
action. It has magnitude, with language embellished individually for 
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each of its forms and in each of its parts. It is done by performers 
[drontes] and not by way of narrative, bringing about through pity 
[eleos] and fear [phobos] the purification [katharsis] of such emotions 
[pathémata]. 


Aristotle Poetics 1449b24-28* 


8ES4. I sum up, then, what we have learned so far about mimésis: it is the 
process of re-enactment in sacred space. What you re-enact is myth, and how 
you re-enact it is ritual, which brings about a purification of emotions, espe- 
cially the emotions of pity and fear. 

8E§5. This formulation is relevant to the following two points I have already 
made: 


- Aristotle thought that the Iliad was a prototype of tragedy (Hour 2954). 
: In tragedy, the emotion of pity is a force of attraction while the emotion of 
fear is a force of repulsion (Hour 2$55). 


8ES6. And the same formulation is also relevant to the following two points: 


- The witnessing of brutality activates the emotions of fear and pity. 
- The hero's occasional moments of brutality must have been as shocking to the 
ancients as they are to us. 
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HOUR 9 


The Return of Odysseus in the 
Homeric Odyssey 


The Meaning of Nostos 


9§1. The key word for this hour is nostos, ‘return, homecoming; song about 
homecoming; return to light and life’ The last of these meanings is mystical, 
having to do with ideas about immortalization after death. Our first impression 
is that such ideas are foreign to Homeric poetry. When we take a second look, 
however, we will see that immortalization is a subtext, as it were, even in Ho- 
meric poetry. Immortalization is a matter of eschatology. 

9$2. As I argued already in Hour 8, Hadés is transitional rather than eschato- 
logical: only paradisiacal places like Elysium (Elusion), the Islands of the Blessed 
(Nésoi Makaron), the White Island (Leuké), and, exceptionally, even Mount 
Olympus in the case of Héraklés are eschatological. I will have more to say in 
Hour 11 about such paradisiacal places. 

9§3. For now, however, I concentrate on the concept of nostos and how it can 
express the idea of immortalization after death. As we will see, this idea is em- 
bedded in the plot of the Odyssey, but only indirectly, as a metaphor. (For my 
usage of the term metaphor here, I refer back to Hour 4$32.) 

9$4. Let us begin with the very first occurrences of the word nostos in the 
Odyssey, in verses 5 and 9 and 13 at the very beginning of the epic: 


Hour 9g TExT A (SEE ALSO Hour o TEXT B) 


|, That man, tell me O Muse the song of that man, that versatile [polu- 
tropos] man, who in very many ways |, veered from his path and wan- 
dered off far and wide, after he had destroyed the sacred citadel of Troy. 
|, Many different cities of many different people did he see, getting to 
know different ways of thinking [noos]. |, Many were the pains [algea] 
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he suffered in his heart [thimos] while crossing the sea |, struggling to 
merit [arnusthai] the saving of his own life [psukhé] and his own home- 
coming [nostos] as well as the homecoming of his comrades [hetairoi]. 
| , But do what he might he could not save his comrades [hetairoi], even 
though he very much wanted to. |, For they perished through their 
own deeds of sheer recklessness, | , disconnected [népioi]* as they were, 
because of what they did to the cattle of the sun-god Hélios. | , They ate 
them. So the god [Hélios] deprived them of their day of homecoming 
[nostimon]. | ,, Starting from any single point of departure, O goddess, 
daughter of Zeus, tell me, as you have told those who came before me. 
| , So now all those who escaped precipitous death |,, were safely home, 
having survived the war and the sea voyage. |,, But he [= Odysseus], 
apart from the others, though he was longing for his homecoming [nos- 
tos] and for his wife, |, was detained by the queenly nymph [numphe] 
Calypso, who has her own luminous place among all the goddesses... . 


Odyssey i 1-14 


9§5. As we see from this commencement of the story, the nostos, ‘return, of 
the epic hero from Troy to his home in Ithaca is still in progress, and the return 
is stalled from the start. The story will have to recommence, and such a recom- 
mencement is about to happen. But even before the recommencement, the story 
already refers to the many different adventures of the hero in the course of his 
upcoming story. The plot of this story and its main character, once the Odyssey 
is fully told, will be a fusion of many different subplots and even of many differ- 
ent subcharacters. Of course there is only one Odysseus in the macro-Narrative 
of the Homeric Odyssey, but there are many different kinds of Odysseus and 
many different kinds of odyssey in the micro-narratives that add up to the 
macro-Narrative. These different kinds of character and plot fit perfectly the 
hero who is called polu-tropos in the first verse of the Odyssey. Initially, I trans- 


*On the meaning of népios as ‘disconnected’, see the Core Vocabulary. 
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lated this word as ‘versatile, but its more literal meaning is this: ‘one who could 
change in many different ways who he was. 


The Roles of Odysseus 


986. There are many different roles that fit the versatile character of Odys- 
seus in the Homeric Odyssey, and here I list these roles in the format of five 
headlines:* 


1. The soldier of fortune comes back home to Ithaca after the adventures he 
experiences both during the Trojan War and afterward during his many 
travels, and then he reclaims his wife, whose faithfulness in his absence de- 
termines his true identity. 

2. The returning king reclaims his kingdom by becoming reintegrated with his 
society. The king, as king, is the embodiment of this society, of this body 
politic; thus the society, as re-embodied by the king, is correspondingly rein- 
tegrated. (On the king as the embodiment of the body politic, see Hour 6§13 
and $47.) 

3. The pilot lost at sea finally finds his bearings and reaches home. The pi- 
lot, or kubernétés, a Greek word that was eventually borrowed into Latin as 
gubernator, is the steersman who directs the metaphorical ‘ship of state. The 
metaphor is latent in English words derived from Latin guberndator, such as 
‘govern, ‘governor, and ‘government. 

4. The seer or shaman returns home from his vision quest. 

5. The trickster retraces his misleading steps, returning all the way back home, 
back where he had started, and thus showing the correct steps that need to 


be taken in order to live one’s own life successfully. 


9§7. The five roles of Odysseus as I list them in these five headlines are ex- 
trapolated from Albert Lord’s far-ranging survey of world-wide parallels to the 
theme of the epic hero's return in the Homeric Odyssey.+ As we can see from 
Lord’s survey, the idea of nostos is deeply ritualistic. In fact, as I noted at the be- 
ginning of this hour, the nostos of Odysseus in the Odyssey means not only a 


* These headlines are based on an earlier formulation in EH $52. 
+ Lord 1960:158-185. 
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‘returr’ or a ‘song about a returm but even a ‘return to light and life.* This ritual- 
istic meaning, as we will see in Hour 10, has to do with the epic “hidden agenda” 
of returning from Hades and the heroic theme of immortalization after death. 


The Complementarity of the Iliad and the Odyssey 


9§8. The polytropic character of Odysseus, central epic hero of the Odyssey, 
stands in sharp contrast to the monolithic character of Achilles, the commen- 
surately central epic hero of the Iliad. Whereas Achilles achieves his epic cen- 
trality by way of his role as a warrior, Odysseus achieves his own kind of epic 
centrality in an alternative way—as a master of crafty stratagems and cunning 
intelligence.+ 

9$9. There are of course many other heroes in Homeric poetry, but Achilles 
and Odysseus have become the two central points of reference. Just as the cen- 
tral heroes of the Iliad and the Odyssey are complementary, so too are the epics 
that centralize them. The complementarity extends even further: between the 
two of them, these two epics give the impression of incorporating most of what- 
ever was worth retelling about the world of heroes. 

9§10. In the case of the Iliad, as I already noted at the beginning of the book, 
this epic not only tells the story that it says it will tell, about Achilles’ anger and 
how it led to countless woes as the Greeks went on fighting it out with the Tro- 
jans and striving to ward off the fiery onslaught of Hector. It also manages to 
retell the entire Tale of Troy. 

9$11. The Homeric Odyssey is equally comprehensive by way of telling the 
story of the hero’s nostos, ‘return, homecoming. This word, as I noted at the 
beginning of this hour, means not only ‘homecoming’ but also ‘song about 
homecoming’ As such, the Odyssey is not only a nostos: it is a nostos to end all 
other nostoi.§ In other words, the Odyssey is the final and definitive statement 
about the theme of a heroic homecoming: in the process of retelling the return 
of the epic hero Odysseus, the narrative of the Odyssey achieves a sense of clo- 
sure in the retelling of all feats stemming from the heroic age.** The Odyssey, as 


* GM 218-219, following Frame 1978. 

+ This paragraph and the paragraphs that follow are based on the argumentation in EH $§47-50. 

+BA (1999) xii = Preface §16, with reference to BA 97 = 6§6n2. 

§ BA (1999) xii—xiii = Preface §§16-18. 

** On the narrative of the Odyssey as an act of closure, closing the doors on the heroic age, see Martin 1993. 
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we will see, provides a retrospective even on those epic moments that are miss- 
ing in the Iliad, such as the story of the Wooden Horse (viii 487-520). 

9§12. A central theme unites the Homeric Iliad and Odyssey: as we see from 
the pervasive use of the title aristos Akhaion, ‘best of the Achaeans; in both ep- 
ics, Achilles emerges as the rightful owner of this title in the Iliad while Odys- 
seus earns the same title in the Odyssey.* But the poetry of epic awards this ti- 
tle not by way of measuring the successes achieved by these heroes by virtue of 
their predominant heroic qualities, namely, strength in the case of Achilles and 
intelligence in the case of Odysseus. After all, Achilles failed to capture Troy 
with his heroic strength. As for Odysseus, although he used his heroic intelli- 
gence in inventing the Wooden Horse, which was the key to the capture of Troy 
by the Achaeans, this success did not win for him the title of the ‘best of the 
Achaeans in the Iliad. Rather, Odysseus earned that title by becoming the main 
hero of the Odyssey, just as Achilles earned the same title by becoming the main 
hero of the Iliad.t 

9$13. Underlying the complementarity of the Iliad and the Odyssey and of 
the main heroes of these two epics is an element of competition. The kleos or 
epic glory of Achilles in the Iliad is competitively contrasted with the kleos of 
Odysseus in the Odyssey. As we are about to see, the key to understanding 
such a competition is the Homeric use of the word nostos in the sense of a ‘song 
about a homecoming; not just a ‘homecoming’ Ironically, as I argue, Odysseus 
achieves the kleos or epic glory of the Odyssey not because he destroyed Troy, a 
feat heralded at the very start of his epic, at verse 2 of the Odyssey (as we saw in 
Text A of this hour), but because he also achieves a nostos in both senses of the 
word: he comes home and thereby becomes the premier hero of a song about 
homecoming. 

9§14. There are further related ironies. As we saw in Text A of Hour 1, Achil- 
les has to choose between kleos and nostos, forfeiting nostos in order to achieve 
his kleos as the central hero of the Iliad (IX 413). But Odysseus must have both 
kleos and nostos in order to merit his own heroic status in the Odyssey.§ The 
narrative of the kleos that Odysseus earns in the Odyssey cannot be the Iliad, 


* BA ch2. 
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which means ‘tale of Troy’ (Ilion is the other name for Troy).* The Iliad estab- 
lishes Achilles as the central hero of the story of Troy, even though he failed to 
destroy the city. Because of the Iliad tradition, “the kleos of Odysseus at Troy 
was preempted by the kleos of Achilles.’ So the kleos that Odysseus should 
get for his success in destroying Troy is elusive, by contrast with the kleos that 
Achilles gets in the Iliad, which is permanent. So Odysseus cannot afford to 
dwell on his success at Troy, because the kleos he may get for that success will 
become permanent only if it extends into the kleos that he gets for achieving a 
successful homecoming. As we see from the wording of the Song of the Sirens 
in the Odyssey (xii 189-191), which I will quote in Hour 10, the sheer pleasure of 
listening to a song about the destruction of Troy will be in vain if there is no 
nostos, no safe return home from the faraway world of epic heroes; and, by ex- 
tension, the Iliad itself will become a Song of the Sirens without a successful 
narration of the Odyssey.¢ 

9§15. There is a final irony, developed in the narrative of the Odyssey (xi 489- 
491): Achilles in Hadés seems tempted to trade epics with Odysseus.§ This he 
will never do, of course, in his own epic. As Achilles himself predicts in the Iliad 
(IX 413), the kleos of his own song will be aphthiton, ‘unwilting. 


The Heroic Mentality of Achieving Nostos 


9§16. As the plot of the Odyssey gets under way, the nostos of Odysseus is de- 
fined by the quest of the hero’s son Telemachus to learn the identity of his fa- 
ther—and thus to learn his own identity. I will explain in a minute why I say 
‘learn’ and not ‘learn about. The quest of Telemachus is initiated by the goddess 
Athena, who specializes in mental power. She is in fact the goddess of intelli- 
gence, daughter of the god Zeus and of a goddess named Métis (Hesiod Theog- 
ony 886-900); this name Métis comes from the noun meétis, which means ‘intel- 
ligence, and Athena herself declares that her kleos, ‘glory; is due to her own 
metis, ‘intelligence’ (Odyssey xiii 299).** As we can see from a primary epithet of 
Odysseus, polumeétis, ‘intelligent in many ways’ (Iliad I 311, etc.; Odyssey ii 173, 
etc.), the goddess Athena must have a special relationship with this hero; in fact, 
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this same epithet applies to Athena herself (Homeric Hymn to Athena 2). We 
will return in Hour 10, to the word métis. For now, however, the point is simply 
this: the status of Athena as the goddess of intelligence is relevant to Athena's 
initial role in the Odyssey, where she activates the mental power of Telemachus, 
son of Odysseus. At a council of the gods, the goddess declares her intention to 
go to Ithaca to become a mentor to the young epic hero: 


Hour 9 TExT B 


|g As for me, I will go travel to Ithaca, going to his [= Odysseus’] son 
|,. in order to give him [= Telemachus] more encouragement and to 
put power [menos] into his heart [phrenes].* |,, He is to summon the 
long-haired Achaeans for a meeting in assembly, | ,, and he is to speak 
out to all the suitors [of his mother Penelope], who persist in | ,, slaugh- 
tering again and again any number of his sheep and oxen. |,, And I will 
conduct him to Sparta and to sandy Pylos, |,, and thus he will learn 
the return [nostos] of his dear [philos] father, if by chance he [= Telema- 
chus] hears it, |,, and thus may genuine glory [kleos] possess him 
throughout humankind. 


Odyssey i 88-95+ 


9§17. In assuming the role of mentor to Telemachus, the goddess Athena will 
change her divine shape and take on the human shape of the fatherly epic hero 
Mentés in Odyssey i and then, in Odyssey ii and thereafter, of another fatherly 
epic hero, Mentor. These two names are both related to the noun menos. This 
word, as we can see in the first verse of Text B here, i 88, refers to the heroic 
‘power’ that the goddess Athena says she will put into the heart of Telemachus. 
The noun menos, usually translated as ‘power’ or ‘strength, is derived from the 
verb-root mné-, meaning ‘mentally connect.+ Likewise derived from this verb- 
root are the agent nouns Men-tés and Men-tor, which both mean ‘he who con- 
nects mentally. When a divinity connects a hero to his heroic mentality, the 


*The word phrenes, which I translate here as ‘heart’, expresses in Homeric diction the human capacity to feel 
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hero will have menos, that is, ‘power’ or ‘strength. To have heroic power or 
strength, you have to have a heroic mentality. 

9§18. This idea of heroic mentality is elegantly recapitulated in the Odyssey at 
the dramatic moment when the goddess Athena has just finished the first phase 
of her role as mentor to Telemachus, during which phase she had assumed the 
human shape of the fatherly Mentés. Having finished with the role of Mentés, 
which as we have seen is a name that means literally ‘he who connects men- 
tally, the goddess now transforms herself into a bird and flies out of the palace 
through a lightwell on the roof. Here is the wording that describes what she had 
accomplished so far in connecting the mind of Telemachus with the mind of his 
father: 


Howr 9 TEXT C 


|;20-- - Into his heart [thimos]* | 
[menos] and daring, and she had mentally connected [hupo-mné-] him 


she [= Athena] had placed power 


321 
with his father | ,,, even more than before. 


Odyssey i 320-322+ 


9§19. So in her role as Mentés, which means literally ‘he who mentally con- 
nects, the goddess has given to the hero Telemachus the menos or mental ‘power 
of connecting with the heroic identity of his father. That act is expressed here by 
a verb hupo-mné-, which means literally ‘mentally connect. 

9§20. And what results from such a mental connection? We find an answer 
in Text B, as I quoted it a few minutes ago. The goddess says in the next-to-last 
verse, in Odyssey i 94, not that Telemachus will learn about the nostos of Odys- 
seus if he is fortunate enough to hear about it. In the original Greek text, the 
noun nostos is the direct object of the verb punthanesthai, ‘to learn, in verse 94 
of Text B here, and that is why I chose to translate the verse this way: ‘and thus 
he will learn [punthanesthai] the return [nostos] of his dear [philos] father, if by 


*The word thiimos, which I translate here as ‘heart, expresses in Homeric diction the human capacity to feel 
and to think, taken together. In some Homeric contexts, thiimos is used as a synonym of phrenes, which can also 
be translated as ‘heart; as in Odyssey i 89, which was the first verse in Text B above. In other Homeric contexts, 
by contrast, thiimos is pictured as the vital force that is contained by the phrenes: see GM 113n111. Even in such 
contexts, both words can be approximated as ‘heart. 
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chance he [= Telemachus] hears it:* It is not a question of learning about a 
homecoming, of hearing about a homecoming. Rather, Telemachus will learn 
the actual song of the homecoming, the song of nostos. He will actually hear the 
song from the hero Nestor in Odyssey iii and from the hero Menelaos along 
with his divine consort Helen in Odyssey iv. 

9§21. As I have been arguing from the start, the nostos of Odysseus is not 
only a ‘homecoming’ but also a ‘song about homecoming’. And now we will see 
that this song is equivalent to the kleos of Odysseus, to his ‘glory’. 

9§22. This equivalence of nostos and kleos for Odysseus is evident through- 
out the story of Telemachus. As we track further the wording used for telling 
this story, we see that the quest of the son for his father is described as a quest 
for either the father’s nostos (as at Odyssey ii 360) or the father’s kleos (as at iii 
83).t So these two goals in the son’s quest are treated as equivalent. This equiva- 
lence extends further. Odysseus must achieve his kleos, or epic ‘glory; by way of 
successfully achieving the nostos or ‘song about homecoming’ that is the Odys- 
sey. Whereas Achilles has to choose between nostos, “homecoming, and the 
kleos, ‘glory, that he gets from his own epic tradition (Iliad IX 413), Odysseus 
must have both kleos and nostos, because for him his nostos in the Odyssey is the 
same thing as his kleos.+ If Odysseus fails to achieve a successful nostos in the 
Odyssey, he will also fail to achieve kleos. But Odysseus ultimately prevails, and 
a key to his successful nostos is the steadfast faithfulness of his wife, Penelope, 
who in her own right ultimately shares with Odysseus the kleos that marks the 
hero by the time we reach the end of the Odyssey (xxiv 196).§ 

9§23. In this connection, I find it pertinent to come back to the wording of 
the goddess Athena in the last verse of Text B, Odyssey i 95: it is made explicit 
there that kleos or epic ‘glory’ will result from the nostos of Odysseus. And I now 
highlight a striking fact about the use of the word kleos in that verse. The word- 
ing there does not say that the hero will possess kleos: rather, it says that kleos 


* Elsewhere, too, in the Odyssey, we see nostos as the direct object of punthanesthai, ‘learn’ (ii 215, 264, 360; iv 
714)—as also of akouein, ‘hear’ (i 287, ii 218). In BA 40 = 216, I had translated punthanesthai (at ii 360) as ‘find 
out about, but my point remains that nostos is the direct object of this verb. That is why I now prefer the transla- 
tion ‘learn’ to ‘learn about. 

+ BA 40 = 2916. 

BA (1999) xii = Preface §§15-16. 

§ More needs to be said about this verse at Odyssey xxiv 196, where the kleos of Odysseus is shared by Penel- 
ope. Some interpreters believe that the kleos mentioned in this verse belongs to Penelope only, not to Odysseus, 
whereas I argue that it belongs primarily to Odysseus; for more on these two different interpretations, see BA 
(1999) xii = Preface §16n2. 
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will possess the hero. Although it is not spelled out in that verse whether the 
hero is Telemachus or Odysseus himself, the point of reference is obvious: as we 
can see from reading the Odyssey in its entirety, the ultimate subject of kleos 
must be Odysseus himself—when kleos possesses this hero, the kleos will in- 
clude all those who have a share in his glory.* 

9§24. So far, then, we have seen that Athena is preparing Telemachus to con- 
nect mentally with the nostos of his father, which is an epic in the making, and 
that this epic of Odysseus, this Odyssey, is a fusion of nostos and kleos. 


A Nostos in the Making 


9§25. The meaning of nostos as a ‘song about homecoming’ is most evident in 
the following description of an epic performance where the performer, Phemios 
by name, is said to be performing a nostos: 


Howr 9 TExT D 


|,,, The famed singer was singing for them [= the suitors], and they 
in silence |,,, sat and listened. He [= Phemios the singer] was singing 
the homecoming [nostos] of the Achaeans, |,,, a disastrous [/ugros]+ 
homecoming from Troy, and Pallas Athena was the one who brought 
it all to fulfillment [epi-tellesthai]. | 
divinely inspired song of his was understood in her mind by |,.,, the 
daughter of Ikarios, the exceptionally intelligent Penelope, | ,,, and she 
came down the lofty staircase of her palace. | ,,, She came not alone, but 
attended by two of her handmaidens. | ,,, When she reached the suit- 


ors, this most radiant of women, |,,, she stood by one of the posts that 


ys From her room upstairs, this 


supported the roof of the halls, |,,, holding in front of her cheeks a 


334 
luxuriant veil, |... and a trusted handmaiden stood on either side of 


335 
her. |,,, Then, shedding tears, she addressed the godlike singer: |... 
“Phemios, you know many another thing that charms mortals, |,., all 
about the deeds of men and gods, to which singers give glory [kleein]. 


| ,,9 Sing for them [= the suitors] some one of those songs of glory, and 


*In Odyssey xix 108, as I analyze it in Hour 12§4, the disguised Odysseus says to Penelope that she possesses 
the kind of kleos, or ‘glory’ that a righteous king possesses; the image of the unnamed king here is a placeholder 
for Odysseus. 

+ This epithet lugros, ‘disastrous, is carried over from one verse to the next. The technical term for such carry- 
ing over is enjambment, and we will see the significance of this device in the analysis that follows. 
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let them in silence |,,, drink their wine. But you stop this sad song, | 


340 341 
this disastrous [/ugré]* song, which again and again affects my very 


own [philon] heart in my breast, | ,,, wearing it down, since an unfor- 


342 
gettable grief [penthos alaston| comes over me, more than ever. |,,, 1 
feel this way because that is the kind of person I long for, recalling his 
memory again and again, | ,,, the memory of a man whose glory [Kleos] 


extends far and wide throughout Hellas and midmost Argos. 


Odyssey i 325-344T 


9§26. We see here once again that the word nostos as a ‘song about home- 
coming’ is connected to the kleos of Odysseus, which is the ‘glory’ of his epic. 
But in this case we see also that kleos can make the listener feel penthos or ‘grief’ 
—such as the penthos alaston, ‘unforgettable grief’ (i 342), felt by Penelope in 
hearing the epic performed by Phemios. 

9§27. At this point in the Odyssey, Telemachus does not yet understand the 
grief experienced by his mother, Penelope, when she hears the nostos sung by 
Phemios, and so the son makes excuses for the singer by claiming that audi- 
ences of epic will ‘give glory’ (epi-kleein i 251) most readily to the kind of song 
that is nedtaté, the ‘newest’ (i 252). Of course such a claim about the attractions 
of a new song cannot be denied, but the newness of the song in this situation 
has a deeper meaning. The word neo-, ‘new, here refers to the appropriateness 
of the story to the situation in the here and now of performing the story: in this 
case Odysseus is not yet a character in the story of the nostos of the Achaeans as 
Phemios is singing it, since this story is still in progress, and the audience has 
not yet heard the end of it, but Odysseus is soon to become the primary charac- 
ter of the story of the nostos in the here and now that is being narrated by the 
epic of the Odyssey.t And that is because his own nostos is literally in the mak- 


* Here again, the epithet lugré, ‘disastrous, is enjambed from one verse to the next. 
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ing, since nostos means not only ‘homecoming’ but also ‘song about a home- 
coming’ 


Echoes of Lament in a Song about Homecoming 


9§28. We saw just a minute ago that kleos can make the listener feel penthos or 
‘grief’—such as the grief felt by Penelope in hearing the epic of Phemios. And, 
as we saw in Hour 3, this word penthos means not only ‘grief’ but also a ‘song of 
grief’ as performed in lamentation. Now we will see that there are many things 
to lament in the song about the homecoming of the Achaeans as reported in the 
Odyssey. In the next paragraph, I offer a summary of the lamentable subtexts, as 
it were, of the nostos song by Phemios. 

9§29. The nostos or ‘song of homecoming’ that Phemios sings in Odyssey i 
326 is described as lugros, ‘disastrous, at the beginning of the next verse, i 327, 
just as the ménis, or ‘anger, of Achilles that ‘Homer’ sings in Iliad 11is described 
as oulomené, ‘disastrous; at the beginning of the next verse, I 2.* The disastrous 
anger of Achilles had led to immeasurable suffering, caused by Zeus, and the 
causation is expressed in terms of telos, ‘fulfillment’: ‘and the Will of Zeus was 
being brought to fulfillment [teleisthai]’t (15). And so also the goddess Athena 
made the Achaeans suffer, since she ‘brought to fulfillment’ a nostos that was 
disastrous for them: ‘he [= Phemios] sang the homecoming [nostos] of the 
Achaeans, | a disastrous [Jugros] homecoming from Troy, and Pallas Athena 
was the one who brought it all to fulfillment [epi-tellesthai]’+ (i 326-327).§ 

9§30. From the retrospective standpoint of the Odyssey, the suffering of the 
Achaeans in the course of their homecoming from Troy was caused by Athena 
because she was angry at them for their immoral behavior in the course of their 
destroying the city of Troy. The story of Athena’s disastrous anger, in its most 
basic form, is told by Nestor to Telemachus: 


Hour 9 TEXTE 


But after we [= the Achaeans] had destroyed the lofty city of Priam 
and we went into our ships, the god dispersed us. |,,, And then 


132 


| 130 


| 131 


* The parallelism here is accentuated by the fact that the enjambment of the epithet oulomené, ‘disastrous, in 
Iliad 1 2 is matched by the enjambment of the epithet lugros, ‘disastrous, in Odyssey i 327. 
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it was that Zeus devised in his thinking a plan to make a disastrous 


[lugros] homecoming [nostos]* |,,, for the Argives [= Achaeans]; for 


133, 
they had not at all been either mindful [= having noos] or just [dikaioi], 
|,,, not all of them, and so many of them met up with a bad destiny |,,. 
because of the disastrous [oloé] anger [ménis] of the daughter of the 


mighty father—of the goddess with the looks of an owl. 


Odyssey iii 130-135 


9§31. In this micro-narrative, we see the outlines of the whole story, but we 
see no details about the Achaean heroes involved. But a detailed narrative about 
the immoral behavior of the Achaeans at the end of the Trojan War can be found 
elsewhere in epic. The most telling example comes from the epic Cycle—in this 
case, from the Iliou Persis, or “Destruction of Troy; attributed to Arctinus of 
Miletus. I will now quote the text of the relevant plot summary, where we will 
see a series of atrocities committed by the Achaean warriors while they are put- 
ting an end to the city of Troy. I will concentrate on two parts of the story: first, 
the anger of Athena, which is highlighted at the end of the narrative, and sec- 
ond, the actions of Odysseus himself, which precede the highlighting of Athena's 


anger: 


Hour 9 TEXT F 


|< After the preceding [= four scrolls of the Little Iliad, by Lesches of 
Lesbos], there follow two scrolls of the Iliou Persis, by Arctinus |,_ of 
Miletus, containing the following. With regard to the things concern- 
ing the Horse, the | ,, Trojans, suspicious about the horse, stand around 
wondering what they should |,, do. Some think it should be pushed off 
a cliff, while others | ,, think it should be burned down, and still others 
say that it should be dedicated as sacred [hieros] to Athena. |,, In the 
end, the opinion of the third group wins out. They turn |,, to merri- 
ment, feasting as if they had been freed from the war. |,, At this point 


* The use of the epithet lugros, ‘disastrous, in describing the nostos, ‘homecoming; of the Achaeans here in iii 
132 is reminiscent of the way in which the song of Phemios started in i 326: there too we saw the word nostos in 
the sense of a ‘song of homecoming, which is then described by the same epithet /ugros, ‘disastrous, at the be- 
ginning of the next verse, i 327. 
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two serpents appear and |,, destroy Laocoén and one of his sons. At 
the sight of |,, this marvel, Aeneas and his followers get upset and 
withdraw |,, to Mount Ida. Sinon lights signal fires for the Achaeans. 
|, He had previously entered the city, using a pretext. And they [= the 
Achaeans], some of them sailing from Tenedos |, [toward Troy] and 
others of them emerging from the Wooden Horse, fall upon |,, their 
enemies. They kill many, and the city |,, is taken by force. Neoptole- 
mos kills | ,, Priam, who has taken refuge at the altar of Zeus Herkeios. 
[p. 108] |, Menelaos finds Helen and takes her back down to the ships, 
after |, slaughtering Deiphobos. Ajax son of Oileus takes Kassandra by 
|, force, dragging her away from the wooden statue [xoanon] of 
Athena. At the sight | , of this, the Achaeans get angry and decide to 
stone | , Ajax to death, but he takes refuge at the altar of Athena, and so 
|, is preserved from his impending destruction. Then |, the Achaeans 
put the city to the torch. They slaughter Polyxena on the |, tomb [fa- 
phos] of Achilles. Odysseus kills Astyanax, | , and Neoptolemos takes 
Andromache as his prize. The rest |, of the spoils are distributed. De- 
mophon and Akamas find Aithra |,, and take her with them. Then the 
Greeks sail off [from Troy], |,, and Athena begins to plan destruction 
for them at sea. 


plot summary by Proclus of the Iliou Persis of Arctinus of Miletus pp. 107-108* 


9§32. This narrative about the Trojan War as transmitted in the epic Cycle 
corresponds closely to a narrative we see in Odyssey viii. The performer of that 
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narrative is the blind singer Demodokos, who is performing an epic in the court 
of Alkinoos, king of the Phaeacians. In fact, that epic is the third of three songs 
that he performs in Odyssey viii. The audience attending the performance of 
Demodokos includes Odysseus himself, who has not yet revealed his identity to 
the Phaeacians: 


Hour 9 TEXT G 


l4oo - - - And he [= Demodokos], setting his point of departure 
[hormétheis], started [arkhesthai] from the god. And he made visible 
[phainein] the song, |.,, taking it from the point where they [= the 


Achaeans], boarding their ships with the strong benches, |... sailed 


501 


500 


away, setting their tents on fire. | .,, That is what some of the Argives 


502 


[= Achaeans] were doing. But others of them were in the company of 


Odysseus most famed, and they were already |... sitting hidden inside 


503 


the Horse, which was now in the meeting place of the Trojans. | ,,, The 


Trojans themselves had pulled the Horse into the acropolis. |,,, So 
there it was, standing there, and they talked a great deal about it, in 
doubt about what to do, |... sitting around it. There were three differ- 


ent plans: |... to split the hollow wood with pitiless bronze, |,,, or to 


507 
drag it to the heights and push it down from the rocks, | ,,, or to leave 
it, great artifact that it was, a charm [thelktérion] of the gods | .,, which, 
I now see it, was exactly the way it was going to end [teleutdn], | .,, be- 


511 


510 


cause it was fate [aisa] that the place would be destroyed, once the city 
had enfolded in itself | 
men were sitting inside it, | 


the great Wooden Horse, when all the best 
the Argives [= Achaeans], that is, bring- 


512 


513 


ing slaughter and destruction upon the Trojans. | .,, He sang how the 


514 


sons of the Achaeans destroyed the city, | .. pouring out of the Horse, 


515 


leaving behind the hollow place of ambush. |.,, He sang how the steep 


516 
citadel was destroyed by different men in different places. | ,,—how 


Odysseus went to the palace of Deiphobos, | .,, how he was looking like 


518 


Arés, and godlike Menelaos went with him, |_,, and how in that place, I 


519 
now see it, he [= Demodokos] said that he [= Odysseus] dared to go 
through the worst part of the war, | ,,, and how he emerged victorious 
after that, with the help of Athena, the one with the mighty heart 
[thiimos]. | .,, So these were the things that the singer [aoidos] most 
famed was singing. As for Odysseus, |.,, he dissolved [tékesthai] into 


tears. He made wet his cheeks with the tears flowing from his eyelids, 


521 


522 


| ,.; just as a woman cries, falling down and embracing her dear hus- 
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band, | ,,, who fell in front of the city and people he was defending, | ,,. 
trying to ward off the pitiless day of doom that is hanging over the city 


and its children. | .,, She sees him dying, gasping for his last breath, | 


526 527 


and she pours herself all over him as she wails with a piercing cry. But 
there are men behind her, | ,,, prodding her with their spears, hurting 
her back and shoulders, |,,, and they bring for her a life of bondage, 


which will give her pain and sorrow. | .,, Her cheeks are wasting away 


530 


with a sorrow [akhos] that is most pitiful [eleeinon]. |,,, So also did 
Odysseus pour out a piteous tear [dakruon] from beneath his brows; 
| ,,. there he was, escaping the notice of all while he kept pouring out 


his tears [dakrua]. |_., But Alkinoos was the only one of all of them 


533 
who was aware, and he took note [noein]. 


Odyssey viii 499-533" 


9§33. As Odysseus weeps, he is compared here to an unnamed captive 
woman who is weeping (klaiein, Odyssey viii 523) over the dead body of her 
warrior husband. This woman, within the framework of the plot outline of the 
Iliou Persis that I quoted earlier, would be Andromache.}+ Within the overall 
framework of the Odyssey, however, this woman is not to be identified. As the 
unidentified captive woman weeps, she is ‘poured all around’ her dead husband 
(amphi... khumené 527): in effect, she dissolves into tears. Directly comparable 
is the primary listener in the audience, Odysseus, who reacts by ‘dissolving’ 
(tékesthai 522) into tears. 
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9§34. When the scene that shows the double horror of Andromache’s capture 
by the Achaeans and the killing of Astyanax by Odysseus himself is about to be 
retold in this epic narrative of Demodokos, something happens in the overall 
narrative of the Homeric Odyssey. At the point where the retelling is about to 
happen, it is blocked. Unlike the Iliou Persis of Arctinus, where a climactic mo- 
ment of the narrative of Troy’s destruction is the capture of Andromache and 
the killing of Astyanax by Odysseus, that moment is missing in the Odyssey: 
instead, the narrator's act of identifying Andromache as a captive woman is 
screened by a simile about an unidentified captive woman.* 

9§35. This sequence of narration in the Odyssey achieves an effect of screen 
memory: 


An essential phase in the sequence is being screened out by the memory 
of that narrative. The audience, as foregrounded by Odysseus, is ex- 
pected to know the sequence, and the sequence is already a reality be- 
cause the audience already knows where the singer had started... . So 
the audience and the singer, in a combined effort, can now all project 
the image together, projecting it as a flashback on the screen of the 
mind’s eye. But the climax of the action, that is, the capturing of the 
woman who is yet to be identified as Andromache, has been screened 
out by a simile about the capturing of a woman who will never be iden- 
tified.} 

I have used here two distinct metaphors involving the concept of 
screen. The first is the screening or projecting of an image on the screen 
that is the mind’s eye. The second is the screening-out of that image in 
the overall narrative of the Odyssey. It is pertinent that Odysseus is not 
only the foregrounded audience of the third song of Demodokos: he is 
also an agent of the plot that is being narrated by the song, since he is 
the direct cause of Andromache’s sorrows. 


9§36. The sorrowful scene of Andromache’ capture, which is highlighted in 
the Iliou Persis but screened out in the Odyssey, is actually foreshadowed in the 
Iliad. I quote here the most telling verses, in which Hector reveals to Andro- 
mache his forebodings about his own violent death and about its dire conse- 
quences for his wife and child: 


* HC 346 = 29337. 
t HC 347 = 29338. 
+HC = 29339, with reference to BA 101 = 6$9. 
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Hour 9 TExT H 


For I know well in my thinking, in my heart, that | ,,, there will 


ee 448 
come a day when, once it comes, the sacred city of Ilios [= Ilion = 


Troy] will be destroyed | ,,,—and Priam, too, and along with him [will 


449 


be destroyed] the people of that man wielding the good ash spear, that 


Priam. | ,., But the pain I have on my mind is not as great for the Tro- 


450 
jans and for what will happen to them in the future, | ,., or for Hecuba 


or for Priam the king, | ,., or for my brothers if, many in number and 


noble as they are, | ,., they will fall in the dust at the hands of men who 


453 


are their enemies | ,_—no, [the pain I have on my mind is not as great 


454 
for them] as it is for you when I think of the moment when some 


Achaean man, one of those men who wear khitons of bronze, | ,., takes 


hold of you as you weep and leads you away as his prize, depriving you 
of your days of freedom from slavery. | ,,; And you would be going 
to Argos, where you would be weaving [huphainein] at the loom of 


some other woman [and no longer at your own loom at home] | ,..— 


and you would be carrying water for her, drawing from the spring 


called Messéis or the one called Hypereia. | ,,, Again and again you will 


be forced to do things against your will, and the bondage holding you 


down will be overpowering. |,., And someone some day will look at 


459 


you as you pour out your tears and will say: |,,, “Hector is the man 


460 
whose wife this woman used to be. He used to be the best in battle 
| ,:—the best of all the Trojans, those tamers of horses, back in those 
days when they fought to defend Ilion [= Troy]. |,,, That is what 
someone some day will say. And just hearing it will give you a new sor- 
46, 28 the widow of this kind of man, the kind that is able to pre- 


vent those days of slavery. | 


row | 


46, But, once I am dead, may earth be scat- 


tered over me and cover me. 


Iliad V1 447-46 4* 
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9§37. With these sad images in mind, I return to the last verse of Text G, Od- 
yssey Viii 533: we saw there that Alkinoos, the perceptive king of the Phaeacians, 
is the only one to notice that Odysseus is weeping when he hears the story about 
the destruction of Troy and about all the sorrows inflicted on those who were 
part of that pitiful event. In his perceptiveness, Alkinoos infers that his weeping 
guest, who is at this point still unidentified, must have participated in the Tro- 
jan War; and he infers also that the guest must have been on the winning side, 
not the losing side. So why is Odysseus weeping, then? Alkinoos thinks that it 
must be because Odysseus had lost someone near and dear who had been fight- 
ing on the Achaean side: 


Hour 9 TExT I 


|,,, Tell us why you are weeping and lamenting in your heart 
[thiimos] | ,,, when you hear the fate of the Argive Danaans [= Achae- 
ans] or the fate of Troy. |_, The gods arranged all this, and they wove 
the fate of doom | 


something to sing about. | 


579 


sso for mortals, so that future generations might have 


ss, Did you lose some kinsman of your wife's 


when you were at Troy? |.,, Some such noble person? Or a son-in-law 


582 
or father-in-law? Such people are most certainly | ,,, the nearest rela- 
tions a man has outside his own flesh and blood. | ,,, Or was it perhaps 
a comrade [hetairos] who was well aware of the things that were most 
pleasing to you? |... Some such noble person? For not any less prized 
than your own brother |,,, is a comrade [hetairos] who is well aware of 


things you think about. 


Odyssey viii 577-586" 


9§38. By now we know that there is more to it. Yes, everyone who partici- 
pated in the Trojan War, whether they were on the losing side or even on the 
winning side, had reason to feel sorrow, but the fact is that none of the sorrows 
described by Alkinoos fits the experiences of Odysseus himself. This hero has 
lost neither a relative nor a best friend at Troy. No, the tears of Odysseus in 
hearing the sorrows of the Trojan War are more generalized, even universalized. 
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The sorrow of Odysseus must take part even in the sufferings endured by the 
other side in the war. 

9§39. Such universalizing of sorrow in the tears of Odysseus is a master- 
stroke of epic empathy, comparable to the words spoken by a weeping Aeneas in 
Virgil’s Aeneid (1.462): sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt, ‘there 
are tears that connect with the universe, and things that happen to mortals 
touch the mind** 

9§40. So Penelope was right: the kleos of the epic nostos sung by Phemios, as 
signaled in Odyssey i 325, conveys a message of sorrow for anyone who feels any 
personal involvement in the actions that took place in the Trojan War and in its 
aftermath, as narrated in the epic nostos. And the expression of that sorrow, as 
Penelope says in Odyssey i 342, quoted in Text D, is the penthos alaston or ‘un- 
forgettable grief’ of lamentation. Any epic that fails to convey such a sense of 
sorrow in narrating the actions of war is not a true epic. That is why the narra- 
tion of Helen in Odyssey iv 235-264 about the Trojan War is a false epic, from 
the standpoint of Homeric poetry.t And the epic narrated by Helen is made 
false by the fact that any sorrow that could possibly be felt by her listeners is be- 
ing counteracted by artificial means. Before she narrates her epic, Helen puts 
into the drinks of her listeners a drug that counteracts all sorrow, all anger, all 
sense of personal involvement. This drug that goes into the wine of her listeners 
is described as népenthes, that is, a substance that negates penthos: 


Howr 9g TExT J 


She [= Helen] put a drug into the wine from which they drank. | 


| 220 221 


It [= the drug] was against penthos [né-penthes] and against anger [a- 


kholon]. It made one forget all bad things. |,,, Whoever swallowed it, 


222 


once it was mixed with the wine into the mixing bowl, |,,, could not 


223 
shed a tear from his cheeks for that day, |,,, even if his mother and fa- 
ther died | 
killed by bronze weapons—even if he saw it all happen with his own 


or if he had earlier lost a brother or his own dear son, | 


225 226 


eyes. 


Odyssey iv 220-226+ 


*1 offer a detailed interpretation of this verse in HC 168-169 = 19183. 

+I hasten to add that such an epic is not at all false from the standpoint of epic traditions other than Homeric 
poetry: the epic adventure of Odysseus as narrated by Helen in Odyssey iv 235-264 matches closely an episode 
in the epic Cycle, as we see from the plot summary by Proclus of the Little Iliad by Lesches of Lesbos p. 107 lines 
4-7. 
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9§ 41. The only way that a listener like Telemachus could hear the narrative of 
Helen about the Trojan War without weeping is to be anesthetized to the sor- 
rows that he too can now understand—now that he has gone after the nostos of 
his father, Odysseus.* Telemachus has started to hear the story of Odysseus, 
and, in fact, when Menelaos says that he experiences akhos . . . alaston, ‘unfor- 
gettable grief’ (iv 508), every time he thinks about the uncertain fate of Odys- 
seus, Telemachus breaks down and weeps (iv 113-116). Directly comparable is 
the penthos alaston, ‘unforgettable grief’, felt by Penelope (i 342) over the uncer- 
tain fate of Odysseus as she hears the nostos or ‘song of homecoming’ (i 326) 
sung by the singer Phemios.t And yet, Helen says that the false epic she nar- 
rates, focusing on the adventures of Odysseus at Troy, will bring pleasure to her 
listeners (iv 239, ‘be pleased with my words’).4 

9§ 42. Such is the nature of Homeric poetry: it is a form of epic that taps into 
the traditions of lament, as we saw already in Hour 3. Yes, the expressions of 
sorrow in lament can be anesthetized by the sheer delight experienced in lis- 
tening to the story for its own sake, but such delight is interwoven with the 
moral gravity that comes with epic empathy. That is what happens in the Ho- 
meric Odyssey, in this nostos to end all nostoi. 


TrapELav, |,,, 000’ et oi KatareOvain pHTyp Te TaTHp TE, |,,, O00’ Et of TpOTdpoer adehgEdV 7 Giov 
ViOV | 146 XAAKO Syidwer, 68 6g0ahpotow opero. 

* BA 99-100 = 6§7. 

+ In this connection, I note with interest the name of the bastard son of Menelaos, mentioned in passing at 
Odyssey iv 11: he is Megapenthés. For more on such “speaking names,” see BA 146 = 8$g9n2. 
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HOUR 10 


The Mind of Odysseus in the 
Homeric Odyssey 


The Meaning of Noos 


10$1. The key word for this hour is noos. A simple translation could be ‘mind’ or 
‘thinking though these words are too broad in meaning to fit many of the Ho- 
meric contexts of noos; other translations could be ‘perception’ or even “intu- 
ition, but these words are in many ways too narrow. In any case, the meaning 
of noos centers on the realm of rational as opposed to emotional functions. Yet 
another translation is ‘consciousness. As we will see, this particular translation 
conveys the mystical meaning of noos. 

10§2. A most revealing context for this word noos occurs in verse 3 of the 
same text that I quoted to lead off the discussion in Hour 9. Here again is the 
text: 


Howr 10 TExT A = Hour 9 TEXT A 


|, That man, tell me O Muse the song of that man, who could change 
in many different ways who he was, that man who in very many ways 
|, veered from his path and wandered off far and wide, after he had 
destroyed the sacred city of Troy. |, Many different cities of many dif- 
ferent people did he see, getting to know different ways of thinking 
[noos]. | , Many were the pains [algea] he suffered in his heart [thimos] 
while crossing the sea |, struggling to merit [arnusthai] the saving of 
his own life [psikhé] and his own homecoming [nostos] as well as the 
homecoming of his comrades [hetairoi]. |, But do what he might he 
could not save his comrades [hetairoi], even though he very much 
wanted to. |_, For they perished through their own deeds of sheer reck- 
lessness, |, disconnected [népioi]* as they were, because of what they 


*On the meaning of népios as ‘disconnected, see the Core Vocabulary. 
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did to the cattle of the sun-god Hélios. |, They ate them. So the god 
[Hélios] deprived them of their day of homecoming [nostimon]. |,, 
Starting from any single point of departure, O goddess, daughter of 
Zeus, tell me, as you have told those who came before me. |,, So now 
all those who escaped precipitous death |,, were safely home, having 
survived the war and the sea voyage. |,, But he [= Odysseus], apart 
from the others, though he was longing for his homecoming [nostos] 
and for his wife, |,, was detained by the queenly nymph [numphé] Ca- 
lypso, who has her own luminous place among all the goddesses... 


Odyssey i 1-14 


10§3. I focus this time on the contents of verse 3 together with the contents of 
verse 5: 


In verse 3, we learn that Odysseus saw the cities of many mortals and 
that he came to know their ways of ‘thinking, noos. In the original 
Greek, it is not excluded that Odysseus came to know better his own 
way of ‘thinking, his own noos, in the process of getting to know the 
thinking of others. 

In verse 5, we learn that Odysseus was seeking to ‘win as a prize’ two 
things: his own life, the word for which is psukhé here, and the home- 
coming or nostos of his comrades—along with his own homecoming. 


10§4. The key word for this hour, noos, as we see it at verse 3, is actually re- 
lated to the key word for the previous hour, nostos, as we see it at verse 5. As we 
saw in Hour 9, nostos can be interpreted as ‘return, homecoming; song about 
homecoming’ And, as we also saw in that hour, the word nostos can also be in- 
terpreted as ‘return to light and life. Here in Hour 10, I plan to show how this 
mystical sense of nostos, ‘return to light and life; can be explained in terms of 
the related word noos in the mystical sense of ‘consciousness. And we will see a 
further level of meaning for noos: it can be interpreted as ‘coming to’ in the mys- 
tical sense of ‘returning to consciousness’ after being unconscious—whether in 
sleep or even in death. 

10§5. Before we proceed, I also draw special attention to verse 4 of Text A. 
This verse, bracketed by verses 3 and 5 containing respectively the words noos 
and nostos, contains the word algea, ‘pains, which refers to the many sufferings 
of the hero Odysseus in the course of his heroic quest to achieve a safe home- 
coming. This word has been borrowed into English: analgesic means ‘negating 
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pain. Another modern borrowing is the second element of the coined word 
nostalgia, referring to bittersweet yearnings for home.* This word is built from 
a combination of two elements, algea, ‘pains’ (as in Odyssey i 4), and nostos, 
‘homecoming’ (as in Odyssey i5). 

10$6. I also draw attention to a living derivative of the ancient Greek noun 
nostos: it is the Modern Greek adjective nostimos, meaning ‘tasty. This meaning 
could be described fancifully as reflecting a nostalgia for home cooking. An- 
other fanciful association comes to mind: the “episode of the madeleine” in 
Marcel Proust’s A la recherche du temps perdu (specifically, at the end of the 
chapter “Combray 1,” in Du cété de chez Swann, 1919). 


The Interaction of Noos and Nostos 


10§7. Both words, noos and nostos, are derived from an Indo-European root 
*nes-, the basic meaning of which can be interpreted as ‘return to light and life’; 
when we survey the traditions of Indo-European languages—and Greek is one 
of these languages—we see that this root *nes- occurs in myths having to do 
with the rising of the sun at dawn or with the rising of the morning star.t These 
myths, as we will now see, are relevant to the meanings of noos and nostos as 
these words interact with each other in the overall plot of the Homeric Odyssey. 

10$8. Such interaction is already signaled at the very beginning of the plot of 
the Odyssey. The hero’s nostos, ‘return, at verse 5 of Odyssey i connects with his 
noos, ‘thinking’ at verse 3 not only in the explicit sense of thinking about saving 
his own life but also in the implicit sense of being conscious of returning home. 

10§9. This implicit sense is encoded in the telling of the myth about the Land 
of the Lotus-Eaters in Odyssey ix 82-104. When Odysseus visits that land, those 
of his comrades who eat the lotus lose their consciousness of home and there- 
fore cannot return home. The verb /éth-, ‘forget’; combined with nostos, ‘return, 
as its object, conveys the idea of such unconsciousness (ix 97, 102). By contrast, 
the noun noos, ‘thinking, conveys the idea of being conscious of nostos.¢ So 
here is the basic teaching to be learned from the myth about the Land of the 
Lotus-Eaters: if you lose the “implant” of homecoming in your mind, you can- 
not go home because you no longer know what home is. 

10$10. Similar teachings are built into the names of some of the main charac- 
ters of the Odyssey. Two prominent examples are Antinoos, leader of the evil 


*For more on this modern term nostalgia, see Boym 2001. 
+ GM 258-259, following Frame 1978; Nagy 20100:336. 
+This paragraph is derived from Nagy 2007b:76. 
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suitors, who tries to sabotage the nostos of Odysseus, and Alkinoos, the percep- 
tive king of the Phaeacians, who promotes the nostos of the hero: their names 
mean, respectively, ‘the one who is opposed to bringing back to light and life’ 
and ‘the one who has the power to bring back to light and life’* 

10§11. The very idea of consciousness as conveyed by noos is derived from the 
metaphor of returning to light from darkness, as encapsulated in the moment 
of waking up from sleep, or of regaining consciousness after losing consciousness, 
that is, of “coming to.” This metaphor of coming to is at work not only in the 
meaning of noos in the sense of consciousness but also in the meaning of nostos 
in the sense of returning from darkness and death to light and life. Remarkably, 
these two meanings converge at one single point in the master myth of the Od- 
yssey. It happens when Odysseus finally reaches his homeland of Ithaca: 


Hour 10 TEXT B 


|, When they [= the Phaeacian seafarers] began rowing out to sea, |. 
he [= Odysseus] felt a sweet sleep falling upon his eyelids. | ,, It was a 
deep sleep, the sweetest, and most similar to death. | ,, Meanwhile, the 
ship was speeding ahead, just as a team of four stallions drawing a 
chariot over a plain | ,, speeds ahead in unison as they all feel the stroke 
of the whip, |, galloping along smoothly, with feet raised high as they 
make their way forward, | ,, so also the prow of the ship kept curving 
upward as if it were the neck of a stallion, and, behind the ship, waves 
that were |,, huge and seething raged in the waters of the roaring sea. 
| «6 The ship held steadily on its course, and not even a falcon, |, rap- 
tor that he is, swiftest of all winged creatures, could have kept pace with 
it. | ,, So did the ship cut its way smoothly through the waves, | ,, carry- 
ing a man who was like the gods in his knowledge of clever ways, | ,, 
who had beforehand suffered very many pains [algea] in his heart 
[thimos], |,, taking part in wars among men and forging through so 
many waves that cause pain, |,, but now he was sleeping peacefully, 
forgetful of all he had suffered. |,, And when the brightest of all stars 
began to show, the one that, more than any other star, | ,, comes to an- 
nounce the light of the Dawn born in her earliness, | ,, that is when the 
ship, famed for its travels over the seas, drew near to the island. 
Odyssey xiii 78-95+ 
* On the name of Alkinoos especially, see Frame 2009:54, 245, 266. 
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10§12. Odysseus has been sailing home on a ship provided by the Phaeacians, 
against the will of the god Poseidon, and the hero falls into a deep sleep that 
most resembles death itself (xiii 79-80). This sleep makes him momentarily un- 
conscious: he ‘forgets, as expressed by the verb /éth- (xiii 92), all the algea, ‘pains; 
of his past journeys through so many different cities of so many different people 
(xiii 90-91). Then, at the very moment when the ship reaches the shore of 
Ithaca, the hero’s homeland, the morning star appears, heralding the coming of 
dawn (xiii 93-95). The Phaeacians hurriedly leave Odysseus on the beach where 
they placed him, still asleep, when they landed (xiii 119), and, once they sail 
away, he wakes up there (xiii 187). So the moment of the hero’s homecoming, 
which is synchronized with the moment of sunrise, is now further synchronized 
with a moment of awakening from a sleep that most resembles death.* 


The Hero’ Return to His Former Social Status 


10§13. From this moment on, now that Odysseus has succeeded in making his 
return from his travels, he must succeed also in making another kind of return. 
That is, he must now return to his former social status as king at home in Ithaca. 
In the course of the twenty years that elapsed since his departure for Troy, how- 
ever, the hero’s social status at home has been reduced to nothing. So now, most 
fittingly, Athena disguises Odysseus as a beggar. Now the hero must work his 
way up from the bottom of the social scale, starting from nothing. He starts by 
being a nobody—that is, by being a somebody who has nothing and is therefore 
a nobody. As a beggar, he hides his social and moral nobility as king. This way, 
his interaction with the suitors of his wife exposes them as lacking in interior 
moral nobility despite their exterior social nobility.t In the end, of course, the 
actions of Odysseus reveal him as the true king. (On the king as the embodi- 
ment of the body politic, see Hour 9§6 and Hour 6§13 and $47.) 
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* Nagy 2007b:76-77; see also Frame 2009:54. 

+ Nagy 2007b:77. For more on the contrast between the suitors, who are noble on the outside and base on the 
inside, and the hero Odysseus when he is disguised as a beggar, who is base on the outside but noble on the in- 


side, see Nagy 1985:74-76 = §§68-70; PH 426-427 = 14$26. 
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10§14. The societal return of Odysseus from the status of beggar to the status 
of king by way of killing the suitors is mythologically parallel to the physical re- 
turn of the warrior from the dangerous fighting at Troy, and also to the physical 
return of the seafarer from the dangerous voyaging at sea. But this societal re- 
turn, along with the two physical returns, is parallel also to the psychic return of 
Odysseus from the realm of darkness and death, which is Hadés, to the realm of 
light and life. This parallelism of the societal and the physical and the psychic 
returns of Odysseus is made explicit in a poem attributed to Theognis of Meg- 
ara.* Here is the poem: 


Hour 10 TEXT C 


|,..; Do not remind me of my misfortunes! The kinds of things that 
happened to Odysseus have happened to me too. |,,,, He came back, 
emerging from the great palace of Hadés, |,,,, and then killed the suit- 


« While thinking good thoughts 
who all along waited for him 


ors with a pitiless heart [thimos], |.,,, 
about his duly wedded wife Penelope, | ,,,. 
and stood by their dear son | ,,,, while he [= Odysseus] was experienc- 
ing dangers on land and in the gaping chasms of the sea. 


Theognis 1123-1128f 


The Hero’ Return from the Cave 


10$15. Odysseus is reduced to nothing not only when he first returns to his 
homeland of Ithaca and gets transformed into a beggar through the agency of 
his patroness, the goddess Athena. The heros social nothingness is preceded by 
a psychic nothingness that he brings upon himself in the cave of Polyphemus 
the Cyclops. And that psychic nothingness endangers the noos or ‘mind’ of 
Odysseus, as we will now see. 

10§16. It happens when Odysseus devises the stratagem of calling himself 
Outis, ‘no one’ (Odyssey ix 366), in order to deceive and then blind Polyphemus 
the Cyclops. The pronoun ou tis, ‘no one; used by the hero for the crafting of his 
false name deceives not only the Cyclops but also the monster’s fellow Cyclopes 


* There is no fixed date for Theognis: he is credited with the creation of poems that can be dated as far apart as 
the late seventh and the early fifth centuries BCE. 
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when they use the same pronoun to ask the blinded Polyphemus this question: 
Perhaps someone has wronged you? (ix 405, 406). The syntax of the question, 
expressing the uncertainty of the questioners, requires the changing of the pro- 
noun ou tis, ‘no one, into its modal byform mé tis, ‘perhaps someone} which 
sounds like the noun métis, which means ‘craft. The modal byform mé tis is sig- 
naling here, by design, the verbal craft used by Odysseus in devising this strata- 
gem.* And this act of signaling by design is made explicit later on when the 
narrating hero actually refers to his stratagem as a métis (ix 414). The same can 
be said about the hero’s previous stratagem of blinding the Cyclops with a sharp- 
ened stake, an act of craftiness compared to the craft of blacksmiths (ix 390- 
394). These and all other stratagems used by the hero against the Cyclops qual- 
ify as métis, ‘craft’ (ix 422).+ 

10§17. This word métis, ‘craft> is essential for understanding the epic identity 
of Odysseus. The rivalry of Odysseus and Achilles in the story of Troy is formal- 
ized in a dispute between the two heroes: was the city to be destroyed by bie, 
‘force, as represented by the hero Achilles, or by métis, ‘craft, as represented by 
Odysseus? There are indirect references to this dispute in both the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, and some of these references are relevant to the master myths of the 
two epics (as in Iliad IX 423-426 and in Odyssey viii 72-82 respectively).+ Ulti- 
mately, the craft or craftiness of Odysseus in devising the stratagem of the Wooden 
Horse leads to the destruction of Troy, as narrated by the disguised hero himself 
in the Odyssey (viii 492-520). This validation of craft at the expense of force 
does not translate, however, into a validation of Odysseus at the expense of 
Achilles in the overall story of Troy. As we saw in Hour 9, the story of Troy is the 
kleos of Achilles in the Iliad, not the kleos of Odysseus in the Odyssey. 

10§18. Although Odysseus is credited with the epic feat of destroying the city 
of Troy, as the Odyssey proclaims at the very beginning (i 2), his kleos in that 
epic does not and cannot depend on the story of Troy. It depends instead on the 
story of his homecoming to Ithaca. By contrast, although Achilles is never cred- 
ited with the destruction of Troy, since he is killed well before that event takes 
place, his kleos nonetheless depends on the story of Troy. More than that, his 
kleos is in fact the story of Troy, as we have already seen in Hour 9. The name of 
the Iliad, which equates itself with the kleos of Achilles, means literally ‘the tale 
of Ilion; that is, the story of Troy.§ So for Odysseus to get his own kleos, which is 


* BA 321 = 20$4n7. 

+ Nagy 2007b:71. 

+ BA 45-46, 47-48 = 3995, 7. 
SEH $49. 
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the story of his homecoming to Ithaca in the Odyssey, he must get over the kleos 
of Achilles, which is the story of Troy in the Iliad. He must get over the Iliad and 
get on with the Odyssey. In other words, he must get on with his nostos, which is 
not only his homecoming to Ithaca but also the song about this homecoming. And 
to get on with his nostos, his song about homecoming, the hero needs his noos, 
his special way of ‘thinking’ That is the essence of the master myth of the Odys- 
sey.* 

10§19. For Odysseus to get over the Iliad, he must sail past it. His ongoing 
story, which is the Odyssey, must be about the seafarer who is making his way 
back home, not about the warrior who once fought at Troy. The Aleos of Odys- 
seus at Troy cannot be the master myth of the Odyssey, since the kleos of Achil- 
les at Troy has already become the master myth of the Iliad. As I argued in Hour 
9, the kleos of Achilles in the Iliad has preempted a kleos for Odysseus that cen- 
ters on this rival hero's glorious exploits at Troy. For the hero of the Odyssey, the 
ongoing kleos of his adventures in the course of his nostos is actually threatened 
by any past kleos of his adventures back at Troy. Such a kleos of the past in the 
Odyssey could not rival the kleos of the more distant past in the Iliad. It would 
be a false Iliad. That is why Odysseus must sail past the Island of the Sirens. The 
Sirens, as false Muses, tempt the hero by offering to sing for him an endless va- 
riety of songs about Troy in particular and about everything else in general: 


Hour 10 TEXT D 


| ., Come here, Odysseus, famed for your many riddling words [ainoi], 
you great glory to the Achaean name, |,,. stop your ship so that you 
may hear our two voices. |,,, No man has ever yet sailed past us with 
his dark ship | 


that come from our mouths, | ,.; and he who listens will not only expe- 


185 


1s, Without staying to hear the sweet sound of the voices 


rience great pleasure before he goes back home [neesthai]+ but will also 


be far more knowledgeable than before, |,,, for we know everything 


189 


that happened at Troy, that expansive place, |,,,—all the sufferings 


190 


caused by the gods for the Argives [= Achaeans] and Trojans |,,, and 


191 
we know everything on earth, that nurturer of so many mortals —ev- 


erything that happens. 


Odyssey xii 184-191 


* BA (1999) xii-xiii = Preface §$16-18, with reference to BA 35-41= 2$§10-18; Nagy 2007b:7o. 

+ This verb is cognate with the nouns nostos and noos. 
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10§20. The sheer pleasure of listening to the songs of the Sirens threatens not 
only the nostos, ‘homecoming’ of Odysseus, who is tempted to linger and never 
stop listening to the endless stories about Troy, but also the soundness of his 
thinking, his noos. And it even threatens the ongoing song about the hero's 
homecoming, that is, the Odyssey itself.* 

10§21. Even in situations where the meétis, ‘craft, of Odysseus helps advance 
the nostos, or ‘homecoming; of the hero in the Odyssey, as also his sound ‘think- 
ing, his noos, it does nothing to advance the kleos, or poetic ‘glory, of his past 
epic exploits at Troy. A case in point is the decisive moment in the Odyssey when 
Odysseus devises the stratagem of calling himself Outis, ‘no one’ (ix 366), in or- 
der to deceive and then blind Polyphemus the Cyclops. 

10§22. Granted, the stratagem of crafting the false name Outis succeeds in 
saving the life of Odysseus: when the blinded Cyclops answers the question of 
his fellow Cyclopes, perhaps someone has wronged you? (ix 405, 406), he uses 
the non-modal form of the pronoun, saying ou tis, ‘no one’ has wronged me (ix 
408). Still, though this stratagem succeeds in rescuing Odysseus (and, for the 
moment, some of his comrades), it fails to rescue the hero's past kleos in Troy. In 
fact, the stratagem of Odysseus in calling himself Outis, ‘no one} produces just 
the opposite effect: it erases any previous claim to any kleos that the hero would 
have had before he entered the cave of the Cyclops. Such erasure is signaled by 
the epithet outidanos, ‘good-for-nothing, derivative of the pronoun ou tis, ‘no 
one’: whenever this epithet is applied to a hero in the Iliad, it is intended to re- 
vile the name of that hero by erasing his epic identity (as in Iliad XI 390). Such 
erasure means that someone who used to have a name will now no longer have 
a name and has therefore become a nobody, a no one, ou tis. In the Odyssey, the 
Cyclops reviles the name of the man who blinded him by applying this same 
epithet outidanos, ‘good-for-nothing’ to the false name Outis (ix 460). The ef- 
fect of applying this epithet completes the erasure of the heros past identity 
that was started by Odysseus when he renamed himself as ou tis, ‘no one’. So 
Odysseus has suffered a mental erasure. The name that the hero had heretofore 
achieved for himself has been reduced to nothing and must hereafter be rebuilt 
from nothing.t+ 

10§23. It is relevant that the annihilation of the hero's identity happens in the 
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darkness of an otherworldly cave, in the context of extinguishing the light of the 
single eye of the Cyclops, thereby darkening forever the monster’s power to per- 
ceive the truth—unless he hears it. In the poetics of Greek myth, the identity or 
non-identity of a hero matches the presence or absence of light: in the words of 
Pindar (Pythian 8.95-97), the difference between being tis, ‘someone; and being 
ou tis, ‘no one, becomes visible when a burst of light and life coming from Zeus 
himself illuminates the void of darkness and death.* 

10§24. It is just as relevant that the master Narrative of the Odyssey situates 
Odysseus in the darkness of another otherworldly cave at the very beginning of 
that narrative. At the point chosen for the beginning of the actual storytelling 
(entha, ‘there; at Odyssey i 11), the first detail to be narrated is that Odysseus is at 
this moment being deprived of his nostos (i 13) by a goddess called Calypso (i 
14), who is keeping him concealed in her cave (i 15). The feelings of attraction 
associated with the beautiful nymph Calypso are matched by feelings of repul- 
sion evoked by her terrifying name, Kalupso, derived from the verb kaluptein, 
‘conceal’: this verb is traditionally used in ritual formulas of burial, and it con- 
veys the idea of consigning the dead to concealment in the realm of darkness 
and death (as in Iliad VI 464, XXIII 91).t 

10§25. Of all the tales of homecomings experienced by the Achaean heroes 
after Troy, whether these homecomings succeed or fail, only the tale of Odys- 
seus is still untold at the beginning of the Odyssey. His homecoming is the only 
homecoming still in doubt. This is the point being made at the very start of the 
tale: that the narrative is being kept in a state of suspension, and the cause of 
this suspension is said to be the goddess Calypso, who is preventing Odysseus 
from his nostos (i 13) by keeping him concealed in her cave (i 15). For the nar- 
rative to start, the nostos of Odysseus has to be activated, and so the Olym- 
pian gods intervene to ensure the eventual homecoming of Odysseus to Ithaca 
(i 16-17). 

10§26. In Odyssey v, the Olympians send the god Hermes as their messenger 
to Calypso, and he tells her that she must allow Odysseus to make his way back 
home. So she must stop preventing Odysseus from getting started with the 
master myth of the Odyssey. That master myth is the nostos of Odysseus, which 
must be not only the hero’s homecoming but also the song about his home- 
coming. 


* Nagy 2000:110-111. 
+ Nagy 2007b:72-73. See also GM 254n108; Crane 1988. 
+ Nagy 2007b:73. 
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10§27. The role of the goddess Calypso in threatening to prevent the nostos of 
the hero Odysseus is reflected in the tales that she herself tells the god Hermes 
about other heroes who became lovers of other goddesses: the outcome of these 
tales is death (Odyssey v 118-129). For example, the hero Orion is killed off by 
Artemis because he became the lover of Eds, the goddess of the dawn (v 121- 
124). And the narrative of the Odyssey actually foretells a similar death for 
Odysseus—if he had continued to be the lover of Calypso (v 271-275).* 

10§28. The relationship of Odysseus and Calypso shows that the nostos of the 
hero is not only a ‘homecoming’ but also, more basically, a ‘return. That is, the 
nostos of the hero is not only a return to Ithaca but also, in a mystical sense, a 
return to light and life.t To return from the cave of Calypso at the end of Odys- 
sey xii is to return from the darkness and death of that cave. The same can be 
said about the return of Odysseus from the cave of the Cyclops Polyphemus at 
the end of Odyssey ix. Even more basically, the same can also be said about the 
return of Odysseus from Hadés at the beginning of Odyssey xii. Here too we see 
the theme of returning to light and life.+ 


The Return to Light and Life 


10§29. This grand theme of returning to light and life takes shape at the begin- 
ning of Odyssey xi, when Odysseus starts to make his descent into Hadés after 
a series of wanderings that take him farther and farther westward toward the 
outer limits of the world. The island of the goddess Circe, situated at these outer 
limits in the Far West, becomes the point of departure for the hero’s planned 
entry into Hadés (xi 1-12), but the actual point of entry is situated even farther 
west than that mystical island, since Odysseus has to cross the river Okeanos 
before he can cross over into Hadés (xi 13, 21). The Okeanos must be even far- 
ther west than the island of Circe. That is because the Okeanos is the absolute 
marker of the Far West.§ 

10§30. The Okeanos is situated at the outermost limits of the world, which 
is encircled by its stream. The circular stream of the Okeanos flows eternally 
around the world and eternally recycles the infinite supply of fresh water that 


* BA 202-203 = 10$39. 
+ Frame 1978. 

+ Nagy 2007b:73. 
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feeds upon itself (Iliad XIV 246-246a, XVIII 399, XX 65).* This mystical river 
Okeanos, surrounding not only the earth but even the seas surrounding the 
earth, defines the limits of the known world. Every evening, as the sun sets at 
sunset, it literally plunges into the fresh waters of this eternally self-recycling 
cosmic stream (Iliad VIII 485), and it is from these same fresh waters that the 
sun rises again every morning at sunrise (Iliad VII 421-423; Odyssey xix 433- 
434).t 

10§31. After his sojourn in Hadés, which is narrated in Odyssey xi, Odysseus 
finally emerges from this realm of darkness and death at the beginning of Odys- 
sey xii. But the island of Circe is no longer in the Far West. When Odysseus re- 
turns from Hadés, crossing again the circular cosmic stream of Okeanos (xii 
1-2) and coming back to his point of departure, that is, to the island of the god- 
dess Circe (xii 3), we find that this island is no longer in the Far West: instead, it 
is now in the Far East, where Hélios, the god of the sun, has his ‘sunrises, an(a) 
tolai (xii 4), and where E6s, the goddess of the dawn, has her own palace, featur- 
ing a special space for her ‘choral dancing and singing; khoroi (xii 3-4). Before 
the heros descent into the realm of darkness and death, we saw the Okeanos as 
the absolute marker of the Far West; after his ascent into the realm of light and 
life, we see it as the absolute marker of the Far East.£ In returning to the island of 
Circe by crossing the circular cosmic river Okeanos for the second time, the hero 
has come full circle, experiencing sunrise after having experienced sunset.§ Even 
the name of Circe may be relevant, since the form Kirké may be cognate with 
the form kirkos, a variant of the noun krikos, meaning ‘circle, ring.** As we will 
now see, this experience of coming full circle is a mental experience—or, to put 
it another way, it is a psychic experience. 


The Journey of a Soul 


10§32. This return of the hero from the realm of darkness and death into the 
realm of light and life is a journey of a soul. The word that I translate for the 


* HC 248-276, 282-294 = 2§§123-178, 191-227. 

+ Nagy 2007b:74. 

+See also GM 237. 

§ Nagy 2007b:74. 
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moment as ‘soul is psukhé. As we have seen in Hour 8, this word psakhé 
is used in Homeric poetry to refer to the spirit of the dead—or to the life of the 
living.* 

10§33. In Hour 7, I used a neutral translation of this word’s meaning, as 
‘spirit, but then, in Hour 8, I concentrated on the more basic meaning of psukhé 
as ‘breath of life} which in the context of hero cults signals the vital force that 
departs from the body of the hero at the moment of death—only to be reunited 
with that body after a transition, through Hadés, into a paradisiacal setting that 
transcends the temporal and the spatial constraints of mortality.¢ Such a mysti- 
cal reunion of the body with the psukhé is the essence of heroic immortaliza- 
tion.£ In terms of this formulation, as I noted in Hour 8, there is transition of 
the psukhé through Hadés: so this realm of Hadés is transitional, not eschato- 
logical. Here in Hour 10, I return to the distinction I was making in Hour 8 be- 
tween transitional and eschatological phases in an afterlife. 

10§34. As we saw in Hour 8§§40-48, the use of the word psukhé in Homeric 
poetry indicates that this poetry recognizes and even accepts the idea of heroic 
immortalization, though this idea is expressed only implicitly.§ Here in Hour 
10, I use the translation ‘soul’ for psukhé, with the understanding that the idea of 
an immortalized ‘soul’ is only implicit in Homeric poetry. 

10§35. The journey of the soul after death replicates the journey of the sun 
after sunset, as we see from the wording of a death wish expressed by Penelope 
in the Odyssey: after dying, she pictures herself as journeying to the Far West 
and, once there, plunging into the waters of the Okeanos (xx 61-65).** As we 
saw earlier, the sun is imagined as plunging into these waters at sunset and then 
emerging from these same waters at sunrise. So also the soul of the hero can be 
imagined as replicating that same cycle.tt 

10$36. But the return of the hero’s psikhé to light and life at sunrise is not 
made explicit in Homeric poetry. Instead, Odysseus himself personally experi- 
ences such a return when he comes back from Hadés at the beginning of Odys- 
sey xii. This experience of Odysseus, by way of replicating the mystical journey 


* See also GM 87-93. 

+ GM 88-93, 115-116. 

+GM 126n30, 142. 

§ Detailed arguments in Nagy 2012b. 

** GM g9n61, following BA 194-203 = 10§§25-39; see also Easterling 2006:136. 
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of the sun, is a substitute for the mystical journey of a soul. This way, the nostos 
of Odysseus, as an epic narrative, becomes interwoven with a mystical subnar- 
rative. While the epic narrative tells about the hero’s return to Ithaca after all the 
fighting at Troy and all the travels at sea, the mystical subnarrative tells about 
the soul’s return from darkness and death to light and life.* 

10§37. In some poetic traditions, the mystical subnarrative of the hero's nos- 
tos can even be foregrounded, as we saw in Text C, which I repeat here: 


|,..; Do not remind me of my misfortunes! The kinds of things that 


happened to Odysseus have happened to me too. | 
emerging from the great palace of Hadés, |,,,. and then killed the suit- 


1125 


He came back, 


1124 


ors with a pitiless heart [thimos], |,,,, while thinking good thoughts 


112) 


about his duly wedded wife Penelope, |,,,, who all along waited for him 


1127 


and stood by their dear son |_,,,, while he [= Odysseus] was experienc- 
ing dangers on land and in the gaping chasms of the sea. 


Theognis 1123-1128 


10$38. The return of Odysseus from Hadés leads to a rebuilding of his heroic 
identity. Earlier in the Odyssey, the status of Odysseus as a hero of epic had al- 
ready been reduced to nothing. As we saw in the tale of his encounter with the 
Cyclops, the return of Odysseus from the monster’s cave deprives him of his 
past identity at Troy. His epic fame can no longer depend on his power of métis, 
‘craft, which had led to the invention of the Wooden Horse, which in turn had 
led to the destruction of Troy. After his encounter with the Cyclops, Odysseus 
must achieve a new epic identity as the hero of his own epic about homecom- 
ing, about his own nostos, but, for the moment, his confidence in his power to 
bring about this nostos is reduced to nothing. He has lost his confidence in the 
power of his own métis, ‘craftiness, to devise a stratagem for achieving a nostos. 
When he reaches the island of Circe and learns that this place, though it first 
seems familiar and reminiscent of his own island, is in fact strange and alien 
and antithetical to home, he despairs (x 190-202).+ 

10§39. The Homeric passage in which Odysseus expresses his desperation 
shows why he despairs. He thinks he has lost his métis: 


* Nagy 2007b:75. 
+ Nagy 2007b:77. 
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Hour 10 TExT E 


|.50 My friends, I am speaking this way because I do not know which 


place is west and which place is east | ,,.—which is the place where the 


191 
sun, bringing light for mortals, goes underneath the earth |,,, and 


192 


which is the place where it rises. Still, let us start thinking it through, as 


quickly as we can, |,,, whether there is still any craft [métis] left. I must 


193 


tell you, though, I think there is none. 


Odyssey x 190-193" 


10§40. The hero feels he has no métis, or ‘craft; left in him to devise a strata- 
gem for a successful homecoming, and his despair is expressed as a feeling of 
disorientation. He is no longer able to distinguish between orient and occident. 
To restate in terms of two words used elsewhere in the Odyssey, the hero is ex- 
periencing a loss of orientation in his noos or ‘thinking’ and this loss is presently 
blocking his nostos, ‘homecoming’t+ 

10§41. The hero's despair makes his comrades despair as well: as soon as they 
hear the news of their leader’s disorientation, they break down and cry (x 198- 
202) as they recall Antiphates the Laestrygonian and Polyphemus the Cyclops 
(x 199-200). Strangely, when the comrades of Odysseus recall Polyphemus, the 
monster is described by way of the epithet megaleétor, ‘great-hearted’ (x 200), 
and this same description applies also to Antiphates in an alternative version of 
a verse attested in the Odyssey (x 106). Beyond these two attestations, this epi- 
thet occurs nowhere else in the Odyssey, whereas it occurs regularly as a con- 
ventional description of generic warriors in the Iliad.+ Why, then, are both An- 
tiphates and Polyphemus described by way of an Iliadic epithet? It is relevant 
that Antiphates, like Polyphemus, is an eater of raw human flesh in the Odyssey 
(x 116). In the Iliad, the urge to eat raw human flesh is experienced by heroes in 
their darkest moments of bestial fury, as when Achilles says he is sorely tempted 
to cut up and eat raw his deadliest enemy, Hector (XXII 346-347). So the recall- 
ing of the monsters Antiphates and Polyphemus at a moment of disorientation 
in the Odyssey is like a nightmare that conjures up the worst moments of epic 
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+ Nagy 2007b:78. The next paragraph is also derived from this source. 

+ BA 321 = 20$4n8. 
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heroes. Those moments include not only the cannibalistic feasts of these two 
monsters, as experienced by Odysseus and his comrades since they left Troy. It 
evokes also some of the worst moments experienced by all the Achaeans when 
they were still at Troy. In other words, the heroic disorientation of Odysseus 
in the Odyssey evokes nightmarish memories of heroic dehumanization in the 
Tliad.* 

10§42. Despite such moments of disorientation for Odysseus, his noos, 
‘thinking; ultimately reorients him, steering him away from his Iliadic past and 
toward his ultimate Odyssean future. That is, the hero’s noos makes it possible 
for him to achieve a nostos, which is not only his ‘homecoming’ but also the 
‘song about a homecoming’ that is the Odyssey. For this song to succeed, Odys- 
seus must keep adapting his identity by making his noos fit the noos of the many 
different characters he encounters in the course of his nostos in progress. In or- 
der to adapt, he must master many different forms of discourse, many different 
kinds of ainos. That is why he is addressed as poluainos, ‘having many different 
kinds of ainos’ by the Sirens when he sails past their island (xii 184).+ 

10§43. Even the transparent meaning of Polyphemus (Poluphémos), the name 
of the Cyclops blinded by Odysseus, foretells the hero’s mastery of the ainos. 
As an adjective, poluphémos means ‘having many different kinds of prophetic 
utterance, derived from the noun phémé, ‘prophetic utterance’ (as in xx 100, 
105); this adjective is applied as an epithet to the singer Phémios (xxii 376), 
portrayed in the Odyssey as a master of the phémé, ‘prophetic utterance’§ In the 
case of Polyphemus, the very meaning of his name, which conveys the opposite 
of the meaning conveyed by the false name of Odysseus, Outis, ‘no one; foretells 
the verbal mastery of the hero who blinded the monster.** 

10§44. After the return of Odysseus from Hadés, he finds his way to the is- 
land of the Phaeacians, where he starts the process of rebuilding his epic iden- 
tity from nothing by retelling for them all his experiences since he left Troy. 
This retelling, which extends from the beginning of Odyssey ix to the end of 
Odyssey xii, is coterminous with the telling of the Odyssey up to the point where 
Odysseus leaves the cave of Calypso. Then, after Odysseus finishes his narra- 
tion, he leaves the island of the Phaeacians and finally comes back home to 


* BA 319-321 = 20§4. 

+ BA 240 = 12§19n1; PH 236-237 = 8930. 
+ AR 55-59. 

§ BA 17 = 1§4n1. 

** Nagy 2007b:78-79. 
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Ithaca, where his narration is taken over by the master Narrator of the Odyssey. 
The process of rebuilding the hero’s epic identity continues in the master Narra- 
tion, but now the direct mode of speaking used by Odysseus in telling the Phae- 
acians about his ongoing nostos gives way to an indirect mode, analogous to the 
indirect mode of speaking that he had used earlier before he made contact with 
the Phaeacians. Now, after his encounter with the Phaeacians, Odysseus be- 
comes once again the master of the ainos.* 

10§45. From here on, the tales Odysseus tells are masterpieces of mythmak- 
ing as embedded in the master myth of the Odyssey. One such tale is a “Cretan 
lie” told by the disguised Odysseus to the swineherd Eumaios about the Trojan 
War (xiv 192-359).t At a later point in their verbal exchanges, Eumaios refers to 
another tale told by Odysseus about the Trojan War (xiv 462-506) by describing 
it as a faultless ainos (xiv 508).t As a master of the ainos, Odysseus keeps on 
adapting his identity by making his noos fit the noos of the many different char- 
acters he encounters. And the multiple ainoi of Odysseus can thus be adapted to 
the master myth of the Odyssey. 

10§46. By the time all is said and done in the master myth of the Odyssey, the 
character of Odysseus has become fully adapted to his ultimate role as the mul- 
tiform central hero of this epic, a fitting counterpoint to the monolithic central 
hero of the Iliad, Achilles. This ultimate adaptation of Odysseus demonstrates 
his prodigious adaptability as a character in myth. He is the ultimate multiform. 
That is why he is called polutropos at the very beginning of the Odyssey, that is, 
‘the one who could change in many different ways who he was’ (i 1).§ 

10§47. Odysseus can be all things to all people. His character undergoes the 
most fantastic imaginable adventures of the mind during his journeys—and the 
most realistic personal experiences when he finally reaches his home in Ithaca. 
The psychological realism of this hero’s character when we see him at home 
with himself tempts us to forget about the fantastic journeys of his psukhé in 
alien realms. Our sense of the familiar blocks our sense of the unfamiliar. Our 
mentality as modern readers invites us to see Odysseus at home as “reality” and 
Odysseus abroad as “myth,” as if the myth of the hero contradicted the reality of 
the hero.** 


* Nagy 2007b:79. The next paragraph is also derived from this source. 
+ BA 138-139, 234-235 = 7§26, 12914. 

+ BA 234-237 = 12§$14-16. 

§ Nagy 2007b:79-80. 

** Nagy 2007b:80. The next paragraph is also derived from this source. 
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10§48. Such a split vision is a false dichotomy. The reality of Odysseus is in 
fact the myth of Odysseus, since that myth derives from the historical reality of 
Homeric poetry as a medium of myth. The reality of the myth is the reality of 
the medium that conveys the myth to its listeners over time. 

10§49. At the beginning of the Odyssey, as we saw at the start of this hour, 
both the epic narrative about the hero’s return to his home and the mystical 
subnarrative about the soul’s return to light and life are recapitulated in the dou- 
ble meaning of psukhé as either ‘life’ or ‘soul’. I repeat here the first five verses of 
Text A: 


|, That man, tell me O Muse the song of that man, that versatile [polu- 
tropos] man, who in very many ways |, veered from his path and wan- 
dered off far and wide, after he had destroyed the sacred city of Troy. |, 
Many different cities of many different people did he see, getting to 
know different ways of thinking [noos]. | , Many were the pains [algea] 
he suffered in his heart [thiumos] while crossing the sea |, struggling to 
merit [arnusthai] the saving of his own life [psukhé] and his own home- 
coming [nostos] as well as the homecoming of his comrades [hetairos]. 


Odyssey i1-5 


10§50. Initially, I had translated psikhé simply as ‘life’ in this context, where 
we see Odysseus struggling to save his own life. But by now we see that Odys- 
seus is at the same time struggling to save his ‘soul: That struggle is the journey 
of his soul, undertaken by the noos, ‘mind’, of Odysseus. 


HOUR 11 


Blessed Are the Heroes: 
The Cult Hero in Homeric 


Poetry and Beyond 


The Meaning of Olbios 


11$1. They key word for this hour is olbios, which as we will see means ‘blessed’ 
or even ‘blissful’ for those who are initiated into the mysteries of hero cult but 
simply ‘prosperous, happy’ for the uninitiated. As we will also see, the cult hero 
is olbios, ‘blessed, after he or she dies, and the worshipper of a cult hero can be- 
come olbios, ‘blessed’, by making mental contact with the hero—which can be 
achieved by way of physical contact with the earth that contains the corpse of 
the hero or even with a relic or simulacrum of the hero. 

11§2. In the first text to be considered, we find the word olbios used with ref- 
erence to Achilles as a cult hero. The reference is stylized, since Homeric poetry 
tends to avoid explicit references to hero cult, but the language used in the ref- 
erence is consistent with the traditional understanding about cult heroes: that 
they were mortals made immortal after death, and that this immortalization led 
to the establishment of hero cults in the context of the tombs where the heroes’ 
bodies were buried after a proper funeral.* Later on, in Text G, we will see the 
same word olbios used with reference to Odysseus as a would-be cult hero. 

11§3. Here, then, is the text featuring the word olbios as applied to Achilles: 


Hour 11 TEXT A 


|, O you blessed [olbios] son of Peleus, godlike Achilles, |, you who 
died at Troy far from Argos. And others, those all around you [= your 


*In Nagy 2012b, I survey the most striking examples of Homeric references to (1) hero cults and (2) the idea of 
immortalization in the contexts of these cults. 
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corpse], |,, were being slaughtered, sons of both Trojans and Achae- 
ans, the best, | ,, as they were fighting over you [= your corpse]. There 
you were, lying in a swirl of dust. | ,, You lay there so huge in all your 
hugeness, no longer thinking about your feats of charioteering. . . . | ,, 
Then, when we had taken you [= your corpse] to the ships, out of the 
battle, | ,, we laid you on your bed and cleansed your beautiful skin | ,. 
with warm water and with oil. And, crying over you, many tears | ,, did 
the Danaans [= Achaeans] shed, hot tears, and they cut their hair. | re 
Your mother came, with her immortal sea nymphs, from out of the sea, 
| ,3 a8 soon as she heard, and the sound of a great wailing went forth 
over the sea, | ,. a sound too wondrous for words, and all the Achaeans 
were overcome with trembling. . . . |,, Standing around you were the 
daughters of the Old One of the sea [= Nereus], | ,, weeping piteously, 
and they [= the Nereids] clothed you [= the corpse of Achilles] in im- 
mortalizing [ambrota] clothes. |,, The nine Muses also came, all of 
them, and sang antiphonally with a beautiful voice, | ,, singing their 
song of lament [thrénein]; you could not spot a single person who was 
not shedding tears, | ,, of all the Argives [= Achaeans], so loudly did 
the piercing sound of lament rise up. | ,, Days and nights seven and ten 
|., we mourned you, we mortals and immortals alike, | ,, but on the 
eighteenth day we gave you to the flames, and, over the fire, many | ,, 
fat sheep and many horned oxen did we slay in sacrifice. |, You were 
burning while clothed in the clothes of the gods, and with plenty of ol- 
ive oil, | ,, also sweet honey. And a multitude of Achaean heroes | ,, 
were dancing in their armor around the pyre as you were burning. |, 
There were footsoldiers and charioteers, and a great din arose. |,, But 
when the flames of Hephaistos had consumed you, |,, we gathered 
your white bones at dawn, O Achilles, and laid them |,, in unmixed 
wine and in oil. Your mother gave | ,, a golden amphora to hold them— 
she had received it as a gift from Dionysus, |,, she said, and it was the 
work of the famed Hephaistos himself; |,, in this [amphora] were 
placed your white bones, O luminous Achilles, |, mixed together with 
the bones of Patroklos who had died before you, |,, and separately 
from the bones of Antilokhos, whom you honored most of all |,, your 
other comrades [hetairoi] after Patroklos had died. |,, Over these 
bones a huge and faultless tomb [tumbos] | ,, was built; it was a tumulus 
that we the sacred army of spear-fighting Argives [= Achaeans] heaped 
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up, |,, at a headland jutting out over the open Hellespont, | ,, so that it 
might be visible, shining forth from afar, for men at sea [pontos] | ,, 
now living and for those that will be born hereafter. | ,, Your mother 
[Thetis] asked for and received from the gods very beautiful prizes 
[athla], |,, and she placed them in the middle of the place for competi- 
tion [agon] among the noblest of the Achaeans. | ,, You must have been 
present at funerals of many men |, who were heroes, and so you know 
how, at the death of some great king, |,, the young men gird them- 
selves and make ready to contend for prizes [athla], |, but even you 
would have been most amazed in your heart [thimos] to see those 
things, |,, I mean, those beautiful prizes that were set up by the god- 
dess in your honor [epi soi], |,, by Thetis with the silver steps. For you 
were so very dear to the gods. |,, Thus, even in death, your glorious 
name, Achilles, has not been lost, and you will have for all eternity, | ,, 
among all humankind, a glory [kleos] that is genuine, Achilles. |, As 
for me, what solace had I in this, that the days of my fighting in war 
were over? |,, For, in the course of my homecoming [nostos], Zeus 
masterminded a disastrous [Iugros] destruction for me, | 97 at the hands 
of Aegisthus and of my disastrous [oulomené] wife. 


Odyssey xxiv 36-97* 
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11§4. The speaker here is the ghost or, more accurately, the psukhe, ‘spirit, 
of Agamemnon (xxiv 35), who is addressing Achilles, likewise described as a 
pstkhé (xxiv 24). At this moment, both psikhai are in Hadés. As I argued in 
Hour 8, Hadés is a point of transition that can lead from death to immortaliza- 
tion—provided that the ritual prerequisites of hero cult are followed correctly. 
These prerequisites are in fact being met in the case of Achilles, as we know 
from the words spoken by Agamemnon in describing the funeral of Achilles 
and the making of his tomb. As we will see, the funeral and the tomb of a hero 
are two main prerequisites for hero cult. And, as we will also see, the status of 
the cult hero as olbios, or ‘blessed; is a third main prerequisite. So it is significant 
that the psukhé of Agamemnon addresses the psukhé of Achilles by calling him 
olbios at the beginning of the text I just quoted. Later on, I will argue that both 
these words, olbios and psukhé, convey the promise of heroic immortalization 
after death.* But first, I propose to delve into other salient details in Text A. 


Signs of Hero Cult 


11§5. Text A, as I just quoted it, contains some of the clearest references to hero 
cult in Homeric poetry. In what follows, I will analyze a few of these references. 

1196. I start with the tumulus that will become the tomb shared by Achilles 
and Patroklos (xxiv 80-84). The reference here in the Odyssey to the shared 
tomb of Achilles and Patroklos complements a set of stylized references to what 
is understood to be the same tomb in the Iliad (especially XIX 368-380; XXIII 
125-126, 245-248).f And the Homeric description of the tomb shared by these 
two heroes matches what we know about the tombs of cult heroes from sources 
external to Homeric poetry. 

11§7. After building the tomb, the Achaeans hold funeral games in honor 
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*See also Nagy 2012b:49-50. 

+ Detailed analysis in HPC 149-170 = II §§50-89. As I point out in that analysis, it is made clear in XXIII 
245-248 that the tomb to be shared by Achilles and Patroklos should be incomplete while only Patroklos occu- 
pies it, and that the final act of making the complete tomb must wait until the death of Achilles. That final act is 
what we see described in Odyssey xxiv 80-84. I should add that the setting of the tomb of Achilles and Patrok- 
los, as primarily indicated by the word akté, ‘promontory, in Odyssey xxiv 82, is consistent with the setting for 
the funeral of Patroklos as described in the Iliad: here too the primary indicator is the same word akté, as we see 
in the contexts of XVIII 68, XXIII 125-126, XXIV 97. 

+GM 220; in n52, there is an analysis of the relevant testimony of Pausanias 2.12.5. 
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of Achilles (xxiv 85-86). The details that we find in the narrative about these 
games match closely the details we can gather from historical evidence about 
athletic contests held in honor of cult heroes.* 

11§8. The contests at the funeral games of Achilles and the prizes to be won 
in these contests are instituted for the purpose of compensating for his death, 
and such an act of compensation is expressed by way of the prepositional 
phrase epi soi (€mt oot) at xxiv 91, which can be translated roughly as ‘in your 
honor’. As we can see clearly from a variety of other sources, which I examined 
already in Hour 8a above, the syntactical construct combining the preposition 
epi with the dative case of any given heros name refers to the cult of that hero.t+ 

11§9. I find it relevant here to focus on a detail at xxiv 37-39, where we see 
that the Achaeans and the Trojans are battling over the possession of the corpse 
of Achilles.t The mentality of needing to possess the body of the dead hero, 
whether he was a friend or an enemy in life, is typical of hero cults, in that the 
corpse of the cult hero was viewed as a talisman of fertility and prosperity for the 
community that gained possession of the hero’s body.§ 

11§10. There is a related detail at xxiv 39-40: the corpse of Achilles is de- 
scribed here as larger than life.** As we see from lore preserved in the historical 
period about cult heroes, they were conventionally pictured as far larger in 
death than they had been in life.t+ 

11§11. The future immortalization of the dead hero in the context of hero cult 
is indicated by the epithet for the clothes that cover the hero's body: as we see at 
xxiv 59, the divine mother of Achilles and her sister Nereids clothe the hero's 


* BA 116-117 = 6§30. 

+ See also PH 121 = 4§7. Perhaps the most striking example is this entry in the dictionary attributed to Hesy- 
chius: Baddnrvs: €opTy AOHvyc ww, emt Anpwogavr7e TO Kedeod ayouery, ‘balletus: a festival event at Athens, 
held in honor of Demophon son of Keleos’ (further references to this athletic event of simulated warfare in PH 
121 = 4§7n26). 

+ Narratives about this kind of battle are attested also in the visual arts. To cite just one example here, there is 
a Rhodian Black Figure plate, dated to the second half of the seventh century BCE (London, British Museum 
1860,0404.1 A 749), showing the figures of Menelaos and Hector battling over the corpse of Euphorbos (see 
Bravo 2009:17). 

§ PH 32, 178 = 1§29, 6§59; EH $97. 

**T draw special attention to the wording at xxiv 39-40: od 8 év atpogahuyyt Kovins | Keto péyas 
peyadoort, ‘There you were, lying in a swirl of dust. | You lay there so huge in all your hugeness. This same 
wording applies to Achilles also in Iliad XVIII 26-27, where he stages himself as a corpse in mourning the death 
of Patroklos and where he is mourned by Thetis as if he were already a corpse (BA 113 = 6§24, especially with 
reference to XVIII 71). At XVI 775-776, cognate wording applies to the corpse of the hero Kebriones. The corpse 
of Achilles is described as nine cubits long in the Alexandra of Lycophron (860). 

+t Survey by Brelich 1958:233-234. Among the striking examples in this survey is the corpse of Orestes as cult 
hero, described in Herodotus 1.68. 
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corpse in ‘immortalizing’ or ambrota clothes.* So there is a special meaning 
built into the description of the cremation at xxiv 67: ‘you were burning while 
clothed in the clothes of the gods. 

11§12. We see at xxiv 73-77 another indication of the dead hero’s future im- 
mortalization: after the cremation of the corpse of Achilles, his bones and those 
of the already cremated corpse of Patroklos are placed into a golden amphora 
that had been given by the god Dionysus to the goddess Thetis. This amphora, 
as we know from the comparative evidence of other poetic references (espe- 
cially Stesichorus PMG 234), will mystically bring the hero back to life.¢ 

11§13. We have already seen a variation on the theme of this hero’s immortal- 
ization in the epic Cycle: 


Hour 11 TEXT B = Howr 4 TExT I 


|,.--- Thetis |,, comes with the Muses and her sisters and makes a la- 
ment [thrénos] for her son. |, , After that, Thetis snatches him off the 
funeral pyre and carries her |,, son over to the White Island [Leuké]. 
Meanwhile the Achaeans |,, make [for Achilles] a tomb [faphos] and 
hold funeral games. 


Plot summary by Proclus of the Aithiopis by Arctinus of Miletus p. 106 lines 12-16 


11§14. The question arises: How can a cult hero be visualized as existing in 
two places at the same time? In the case of Achilles, for example, we see him im- 
mortalized in a paradisiacal setting, the White Island (Leuké), but we also envi- 
sion him as the occupant of a tomb that contains his corpse. The answer is, such 
a bifocal view of the immortalized hero is typical of the mentality of hero cults. 
Here I review the formulation I gave about this mentality in Hour 8: 


The cult hero was considered dead—from the standpoint of the place 
where the hero’s soma, or ‘body; was situated; at the same time, the hero 
was considered simultaneously immortalized—from the standpoint of 
the paradisiacal place that awaited all heroes after death. Such a paradi- 
siacal place, which was considered eschatological, must be contrasted 
with Hadés, which was considered transitional. The name and even the 
visualization of this otherworldly place varied from hero cult to hero 


*On the vital importance of understanding ambrotos as ‘immortalizing’ as well as ‘immortal, I refer to my 
argumentation in GM 141, with reference especially to Iliad XVI 670 and 680. 
+ Nagy 2012b:50-51, following BA 209 = 10§50; see also Dué 2001. 
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cult. Some of these names are: Elysium (Elusion), the Islands of the 
Blessed (Nésoi Makaron), the White Island (Leuké), and, exceptionally, 
even Mount Olympus in the case of Héraklés. Many of these names 
were applied also to the actual site or sacred precinct of the hero cult.* 


11§15. Of all these paradisiacal locations that are reserved for immortalized 
heroes, I highlight here the Islands of the Blessed, since we know a detail about 
the inhabitants of this mythical place that helps explain why Achilles is ad- 
dressed as olbios, ‘blessed, at the beginning of Text A, Odyssey xxiv 36. In the 
Hesiodic Works and Days, this same word olbios is used to describe cult heroes 
who are immortalized after death and who enjoy a state of bliss in the Islands of 
the Blessed, which is a paradisiacal setting that transcends the temporal and the 
spatial constraints of mortality:} 


Hour 11 TEXT C 


|,,. And they live with a carefree heart [thimos] |,., on the Islands of 


the Blessed [Nésoi Makaron] on the banks of the deep-swirling river 


Okeanos, | _, blessed [olbioi] heroes [hérées] that they are, and for them 


172 


there is a honey-sweet harvest [karpos] |,_, that comes to fruition three 
times each year, produced by the life-giving land. 


Hesiod Works and Days 170-173+ 


11§16. As we can see from this text, heroes who are pictured as inhabitants of 
such paradisiacal settings qualify as olbioi, ‘blessed’ (verse 172). So Achilles, as 
the once and future inhabitant of the White Island, which is another such par- 
adisacal setting, likewise qualifies as olbios, ‘blessed’. That is why, I argue, he is 
addressed as olbios, ‘blessed; at the beginning of Text A, in Odyssey xxiv 36. 


Different Meanings of the Word Olbios for the Initiated and for 
the Uninitiated 


11§17. Whereas the word olbios can be understood as ‘blessed’ in the sacral con- 
text of hero cults, in non-sacral contexts it can be understood neutrally as ‘for- 


* This formulation is derived from EH $98. For an extended discussion, see BA ch. 10 (“Poetic Visions of Im- 
mortality for the Hero’). 

+ GM 126, with further references. 

£|,,. kat Tol wer vaiovow axyd€a. Ovmov exovtes |,., €v wakdpwv rico Tap’ ‘AKxeavov Babvdirny, 
OA Br01 Howes, Totow pehindéa KapTor |,., Tpis Ereos OdANOVTA vEper CeLdwpos Apoupa. 
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tunate. We see both meanings of olbios being used in a story of Herodotus 
(1.29-33) about an encounter of Croesus the king of Lydia with Solon the Athe- 
nian lawgiver. Testing Solon, Croesus asks him to name the most olbios person 
on earth (1.30.2), expecting Solon to name Croesus himself (1.30.3). To his great 
disappointment, Croesus is told by Solon that an Athenian named Tellos is the 
most olbios of all humans (1.30.3-5), and that the second-most olbioi are the 
brothers Kleobis and Biton of Argos (1.31.1-5). As the story progresses, it be- 
comes clear that Croesus understands the word olbios only in the non-sacral 
sense of ‘fortunate, while Solon understands it also in the deeper sacral sense of 
‘blessed; referring to the blissful state of afterlife that is granted by the gods to 
Tellos of Athens and to the brothers Kleobis and Biton of Argos, since both the 
Athenian and the two Argive brothers turn out to be cult heroes.* I will have 
more to say in Hour 13 about these cult heroes, but I would like to highlight here 
the mentality of mysticism that we see at work in the bifocal meaning of olbios 
in this story of Herodotus. As the story implies, only those who are initiated 
into the mysteries of hero cult can understand the sacral meaning of olbios.t 
This sacral meaning, I argue, centers on the idea of heroic immortalization af- 
ter death, which was a traditional teaching to be learned by worshippers of cult 
heroes in the context of initiation into the mysteries of hero cult. The actual 
procedures involved in such initiation will be explored in Hour 15, and for now 
I highlight simply the existence of these mysteries. The evidence comes from 
traditional wording that refers to initiation. 

11§18. The idea of a deeper level of understanding, made available only to 
initiates, is most evident in contexts where the word olbios refers to the bliss of 
initiation into mysteries of immortalization in general, as we see from the use of 
this word with reference to the Eleusinian Mysteries:+ 


Hour 11 TEXT D 


Blessed [olbios] is he among earthbound mortals who has seen these 
things. 


Homeric Hymn to Demeter 480$ 


Here is another example, found in a song of lament (thrénos) composed by 
Pindar:** 


* Nagy 2012b:58-59, following PH 243-247 = 8§§45-48. 
+ Nagy 2012b:59. 

+ PH 245 = 8§46n128. 

§ 6 Buos 65 TAS’ OT@TEV etx Oovinv avOparav. 

** PH 245-246 = 8946. 
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Hour 11 TEXT E 


Blessed [olbios] is he who has already seen those things when he goes 
below the earth. 


Pindar Fragment 137* 


11§19. Such contexts show that any initiate is olbios in the sense of ‘blessed’ 
only to the extent of knowing that one cannot achieve true blessedness before 
experiencing death, which brings immortalization after death. To illustrate this 
point, I quote here from an inscription written on gold lamella from Thourioi. 
This inscribed lamella, dated to the fourth century BCE, was found in a tomb, 
where it had been buried together with a dead man who is addressed with the 
following words: olbie kai makariste, ‘O blessed one, you who are called blessed’ 
(IG XIV 641 = Orphicorum Fragmenta 488 line 9),t As we can see from the 
wording in this inscription, only the immortalized dead can truly be addressed 
as olbioi.t And there are many other attestations of such inscriptions, which can 
be seen as initiatory texts that were meant to guide the dead toward some kind 
of an immortalized existence. 

11§20. By now we can understand more clearly the point of Herodotus’ story 
about Croesus and Solon: only the initiated can understand the deeper mean- 
ing of the word olbios. And, it is important to add, only the initiated can un- 
derstand the aphorism uttered by Solon, when he says that one should call no 
man olbios until he is dead. First, Solon lists some examples of good fortune 
(1.32.5-6), and then, after he finishes these examples, Solon adds: 


Houwr 11 TEXT F 


If, in addition to all these things [= the examples of good fortune that I 
have listed], someone reaches the end [teleutdn] of life in a good way, 
then this someone is the person for whom you [= Croesus] are search- 
ing, that is, the person who deserves to be called olbios; but before 
someone reaches the end [teleutdn], you should refrain from calling 
him olbios. Rather, just call him fortunate [eutukhés]. 


Herodotus 1.32.7** 


* 6A Bios Goris Sav Keiv’ eto” Hd XOOV.... 
TodABre kai waKapuorré: we see here the vocatives of olbios and makaristos, both meaning ‘blessed. The num- 
bering of lines in this fragment from Thourioi follows the edition of Bernabé 2004/2005. 
+ Nagy 2012b:59. 
§ For a useful collection of such inscriptions, I cite the work of Tzifopoulos 2010. 
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How a Homeric Hero Can Become Truly Olbios 


11§21. By now we have seen that one cannot achieve a state of immortalization 
until after one is dead: until that time comes, one may be eutukheés, ‘fortunate; 
from one moment to the next, but one cannot be truly olbios. This formula 
holds not only for figures like Croesus, who had fancied himself to be the most 
olbios of all humans in his time, but also for the Homeric heroes themselves: 
even such figures as Achilles and Odysseus cannot be cult heroes until they are 
dead, and so they cannot be truly olbioi until they reach a blissful state of im- 
mortalization after death. 

11§22. In testing this formulation, I start with a passage that seems at first to 
contradict what I just said. When the psakhé of Agamemnon, speaking from 
Hadés, apostrophizes the still living Odysseus, here is what he says: 


Hour 11 TEXT G 


| 5. O blessed [olbios] son of Laertes, Odysseus of many wiles, |,,, it is 


truly with great merit [areté] that you got to have your wife.* |,,, For the 
195 She, daughter of 
1s that properly wedded [kouri- 


dios] husband of hers. Thus the glory [kleos] will never perish for him, 


thinking [phrenes] of faultless Penelope was sound: | 
Ikarios, kept Odysseus well in mind, | 


| ,,, the glory that comes from his merit [areté],+ and a song will be cre- 


ated for earth-bound humans |,,, by the immortals—a song that brings 


198 
beautiful and pleasurable recompense# for sensible Penelope |,,.—un- 
like the daughter of Tyndareos [= Clytemnestra], who masterminded 
evil deeds, | ,.,, killing her properly wedded [kouridios] husband, and a 


hateful subject of song | 


200 


she will be throughout all humankind, and 


201 


she will give a harsh reputation | ,,, to women, female [théluterai]§ that 


202 


they are—even for the kind of woman who does noble things.** 
Odyssey xxiv 192-202+T 


* In the original Greek wording, the prepositional phrase meaning ‘with great merit’ cannot “modify” a noun, 
and so we cannot translate this wording as ‘you got to have a wife with great merit, in the sense of ‘you got to 
have a wife who has great merit’; rather, the phrase modifies the verb ‘you got. 

+I translate ‘his merit, not ‘her merit, interpreting this instance of areté at verse 197 as referring to the previ- 
ous instance, at verse 193. 

+The epithet for aoidé, ‘song; here is khariessa, ‘having kharis, and | interpret the concept of kharis as ‘beauti- 
ful and pleasurable recompense’ in this context. On kharis as a word that conveys both beauty and pleasure, see 
HC 203-204 = 2933. 

§ In the original Greek, théluterai means not ‘more female’ but rather ‘female—as opposed to male. 

**T offer an extensive commentary on this text in BA 36-38 = 2§13. 
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11§23. The word olbios that we see being used here in the first verse is as yet 
ambivalent: we cannot be sure whether it means ‘fortunate’ or ‘blessed. While a 
hero like Odysseus is still alive, it is dangerous for him to be described as olbios 
in the sense of ‘blessed: A negative example of what can happen is the case of 
the hero Priam. Most telling are the words that Achilles addresses to him to- 
ward the end of the Iliad: ‘I hear that you, old man, were once upon a time ol- 
bios’ (Iliad XXIV 543).* When Achilles is saying this to Priam, the old man is 
experiencing the worst moments of his life. During those moments, he is nei- 
ther fortunate nor blessed. Only after death could Priam ever become truly ol- 
bios.t As we will see in the case of Odysseus, however, the Odyssey shows that 
this Homeric hero is ultimately not only fortunate but also blessed, and so the 
epithet olbios will in fact ultimately apply to him. 

11§24. Most telling here is a related context of the same word olbios, which I 
have already quoted in Text A: in the first verse there, we read ‘O you olbios son 
of Peleus, godlike Achilles’ (xxiv 36).$ There in Text A, as also here in Text G, 
the speaker is the psukhé of Agamemnon (xxiv 35), and he is speaking there to 
the psikhé of Achilles (xxiv 24). In that case, Achilles is by now already dead, 
already housed in his tomb, already a cult hero. In such a sacral context, the 
word olbios can safely be rendered as ‘blessed’ or ‘blissful’$ 

11§25. There is a supreme irony in the fact that the speaker who is calling 
Achilles olbios or ‘blessed’ in Text A (xxiv 36) is the psukhé of Agamemnon. 
Since the quarrel of that hero with Achilles was so central to the Trojan War at 
the beginning of the Iliad, it is striking to see what Agamemnon is now saying 
to Achilles in Text A, which is located at the end of the Odyssey and which is 
showing a retrospective on the entire Trojan War. By now Agamemnon is ac- 
cepting the status of Achilles as the ultimate winner in the story of the Trojan 
War. In fact, Agamemnon is even accepting his own status as the ultimate loser. 

11§26. Further, in admitting that he is the loser, Agamemnon becomes a foil 
not only for Achilles but also for Odysseus. And, like Achilles, Odysseus is an- 
other ultimate winner—though this hero wins only in the Odyssey, not in the 


‘v4 E Ge iche + > det | @ 3 a bE sé Bovi Sian | i0d 
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Iliad. As we saw in Text G, Odysseus owes his own successful homecoming to 
the faithfulness of his wife, Penelope, who deserves only praise (xxiv 193-198). 
And it is in this context of success that Agamemnon addresses Odysseus as ol- 
bios, ‘blessed’ (xxiv 192). By contrast, as we saw in Text A, Agamemnon blames 
his own wife, Clytemnestra, for sabotaging his own ‘homecoming’ or nostos 
(xxiv 96). 

11§27. We saw in Text A that Agamemnon contrasts his loss of ‘homecoming’ 
or nostos (xxiv 96) with the poetic ‘glory’ or kleos (xxiv 94) that Achilles will 
keep forever. But now, in Text G, we see that Agamemnon makes another basic 
contrast—between himself and Odysseus. What caused Agamemnon to lose his 
own kleos—and his own nostos—was the fact that his wife was Clytemnestra, 
who was unfaithful to him and who contrived his murder (xxiv 199-202). By 
contrast, the faithfulness of Penelope to Odysseus helped that hero secure his 
own kleos (xxiv 196, in the context of 196-198). To add to the irony, Agamem- 
non’s words in Text A describe his violent death as lugros, ‘disastrous’ (xxiv 96), 
and his wife, Clytemnestra, as oulomené, ‘disastrous’ (xxiv 97). Both of these 
epithets, as we saw earlier, are words that evoke the poetry of epic: lugros, ‘disas- 
trous, is the epithet both of the nostos or ‘song about homecoming’ that Phe- 
mios sings in Odyssey i 327 (Hour 9 Text D) and of the nostos that Nestor nar- 
rates in Odyssey iii 132 (Hour 9 Text E), while oulomené, ‘disastrous; is the epithet 
of the anger of Achilles in Iliad I 2 (Hour 9§29). 


The Death of Odysseus 


11§28. As we have already seen in Text A, Achilles is called olbios, ‘blessed; in 
Odyssey xxiv 36 precisely because his corpse is already housed in a tomb, as de- 
scribed in xxiv 80-84. So now the question arises: if Odysseus is rightfully to be 
called olbios, ‘blessed, in Odyssey xxiv 192, where is his tomb? And we have to 
ask another question even before that: how did Odysseus die? 

11§29. We can find an answer to both questions by considering the use of the 
word séma in both the Iliad and the Odyssey. In Odyssey xxiv 80-84, the tomb 
that Achilles shares with Patroklos is called a tumbos (xxiv 80), but we can see 
from references in the Iliad that the word séma does in fact apply to this tomb. 
In Iliad XXIV 16, the tomb of Patroklos is explicitly called a séma, and, at an 
earlier point in the narrative of the Iliad, this tomb is described as incomplete: it 
will not be complete until Achilles himself is buried there together with his best 
friend, Patroklos (XXIII 245-248). 
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11§30. As I argued at length in Hour 7, quoting Text A there, the word séma is 
used in Iliad XXIII 331 with reference to the same tomb; and, in that same 
quoted text, we see the same word séma five verses earlier in Iliad XXIII 326, 
where it refers to the riddling ‘sign’ given by Nestor to Antilokhos—a sign from 
the father that will instruct the son about how to make a successful left turn 
around the tomb, used as the turning point of the chariot race in honor of the 
dead Patroklos. I now concentrate on the riddling use of this word séma as the 
‘sign’ of a cult hero in that text. I quote again the relevant verse: 


Hour 11 TEXT H (PART OF Hour 7 TExtT A) 


And I [= Nestor] will tell you [= Antilokhos] a sign [sémal], a very 
clear one, which will not get lost in your thinking. 


Iliad XXIII 326* 


11§31. From what we have seen so far in Hours 7 and 8, Nestor’s séma for An- 
tilokhos is a ‘sign’ of death as marked by the ‘tomb’ of a cult hero who has not 
yet been identified as Patroklos. But now we will see that this séma is also a ‘sign’ 
of life after death, as marked by the same ‘tomb.+ 

11§32. The words spoken by Nestor to Antilokhos in the verse I just quoted 
again from Iliad XXIII 326 are matched exactly in the Odyssey, in a riddling 
context that refers to the death of Odysseus and, as we will see later, to the tomb 
that will be built for him: 


Hour 11 TExT I 


I [= Teiresias] will tell you [= Odysseus] a sign [séma], a very clear 
one, which will not get lost in your thinking. 


Odyssey xi 126 


11§33. This verse in Odyssey xi 126 (rephrased later in xxiii 273) comes toward 
the end of a prophecy spoken by the psiukhé or ‘spirit’ of the seer Teiresias (xi 90, 
150; Xxiii 251), who appears to Odysseus during that hero’s mystical sojourn in 
Hadés. Now I quote here the entire text of that prophecy: 


* ona 6€ Tot epéw pa.’ apippaoés, Ovoeé OE Anos. 
+ Nagy 2012b:57, following GM 219. 
tonuwa 6€é Tou épéw an’? apippacés, OvdEe WE AHoe. 
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Hour 11 TEXT J (CONTAINING TEXT I) 


|,. Then came also the spirit [psikhé] of Theban Teiresias, | ,, with a 
golden scepter in his hand. He recognized me and said, | ,, “Odysseus, 
you who are descended from the gods, noble son of Laertes, | ,, why, 
wretched man, have you left the light of day |, and come down to see 
the dead in this place without any delights? |. Stand back from the 
trench and draw back your sharp sword | ,, so that I may drink of the 
blood and tell you unmistakably true things.” |, So he spoke, and I [= 
Odysseus] drew back, and sheathed my silver-studded sword, | ,, put- 
ting it back into the scabbard, and then he [= Teiresias], after he had 
drunk the black blood, |,, began to address me with his words, fault- 


less seer [mantis] that he was: |,,, “It's your homecoming [nostos] that 


100 


you seek, a homecoming sweet as honey, O radiant Odysseus. |,,, But 


101 


the god will make this painful for you. I say that because I do not think 
that the earth-shaking god [= Poseidon] will not take notice, who 


| 102 


has lodged in his heart [thimos] an anger [kotos] against you, |,,, being 


103 


angry that you blinded his dear son [= Polyphemus]. |,,, Still, even so, 


104 
after enduring many bad experiences, you all may get home |,,, if you 
are willing to restrain your own heart [thimos] and the heart of your 
comrades [hetairoi] |,,, when you pilot your well-built ship to |,,, the 
island of Thrinacia, seeking refuge from the violet-colored sea, | ,,,and 
that belong 


to the god of the sun, Hélios, who sees everything and hears every- 


when you find the grazing cattle and the sturdy sheep | 


109 


thing. |,,, If you leave these herds unharmed and think only about 


110 


homecoming [nostos], |,,, then you could still make it to Ithaca, arriv- 


111 


ing there after having endured many bad experiences. |,,, But if you 


112 


harm the herds, then I forewarn you of destruction |,,, both for your 


113 


ship and for your comrades [hetairoi], and, even if you may yourself 
escape, |,,, you will return [neesthai] in a bad way, losing all your com- 


rades [hetairoi], | ,,. in someone else’s ship, not your own, and you will 


115 


find painful things happening in your house, |,,, I mean, you will find 


high-handed men there who are devouring your livelihood |,,, while 


they are courting your godlike wife and offering wedding-presents to 
her. | ,,, But you will avenge the outrages committed by those men when 


you get home. |,,, But after you kill the suitors in your own house, |,,, 
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killing them either by trickery or openly, by way of sharp bronze, | 


121 


you must go on a journey then, taking with you a well-made oar, | 


122 


until you come to a place where men do not know what the sea is | 


123 
and do not even eat any food that is mixed with sea salt, | ,,, nor do they 
know anything about ships, which are painted purple on each side, |,,. 


and well-made oars that are like wings for ships. |,,, And I will tell you 
a sign [séma], a very clear one, which will not get lost in your thinking. 
| ., Whenever someone on the road encounters you |,,, and says that it 
must be a winnowing shovel that you have on your radiant shoulder, 


|... at that point you must stick into the ground the well-made oar | 


and sacrifice beautiful sacrifices to lord Poseidon | 


i 2 ram, a bull, aad 
a boar that mounts sows. | ,,, And then go home and offer sacred heca- 
tombs |,,, to the immortal gods who possess the vast expanses of the 
skies. |,,, Sacrifice to them in proper order, one after the other. As for 
5 2 gentle death, that is 


how it will come, and this death will kill you |,,,as you lose your strength 


134 
yourself, death shall come to you from the sea, | 


in a prosperous old age. And the people all around [your corpse] |,,. 


will be blessed [olbioi]. All the things I say are unmistakably true.” 


Odyssey xi 90-137* 
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1134. The mysticism of this passage is highlighted by a fact that we can see 
only when we read the original Greek wording of Text J here: the very first word 
uttered by the psikhé (xi 90) of Teiresias as a mantis or ‘seer’ (xi 99) after he has 
drunk the blood of freshly sacrificed sheep (xi 98) is the word nostos (xi 100). 
Here is the Greek wording: noston dizéai meliédea ..., which I translated as ‘It’s 
your homecoming [nostos] that you seek, a homecoming sweet as honey . . °* 
The use of this word here is connected with the fact that, earlier in the narrative, 
the seer Teiresias is described as exceptionally possessing consciousness even 
in Hadés, where other psikhai are merely skiai, ‘shadows’ that flit about with- 
out any consciousness, and the word used here for the idea of consciousness 
is noos: 


Hour 11 TEXT K 


|, But first you [= Odysseus] must bring to fulfillment [telein] an- 
other journey and travel until you enter | 
the dreaded Persephone, |,,, 
spirit [psukhé] of Teiresias of Thebes, | ,,, 


thinking [phrenes] is grounded [empedoi]: | 


yo the palace of Hadés and of 
and there you all will consult [khré-] the 
the blind seer [mantis], whose 
4o4 tO him, even though he 
was dead, Persephone gave consciousness [noos], | ,,, so as to be the 
only one there who has the power to think [pepnusthai]. But the others 


[in Hadés] just flit about, like shadows [skiai]. 


Odyssey x 490-495 


11§35. The speaker here is the goddess Circe, and the words of her own 
prophecy here in Odyssey x about the later prophecy made by the ‘spirit’ or 
pstukhé of the seer Teiresias in Odyssey xi can be viewed as a re-enactment of the 
etymological link, which I explored already in Hour 10, between noos as a mys- 
tical form of ‘consciousness’ and nostos as a mystical form of ‘homecoming’ or 
‘coming to’ from a state of darkness and death to a state of life and light. And it 
is relevant that the noos or ‘consciousness’ of the ‘spirit’ or psukhé of the seer 
Teiresias becomes activated, as it were, only after he drinks the blood of a sacri- 
ficial animal that Odysseus has slaughtered in order to make mental contact 
with the cult hero (xi 96, 98). That animal, as we learn from the explicit instruc- 
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tions of Circe, is a black ram intended only for Teiresias (x 524-525). And, as we 
have seen already in the Introduction to Homeric Poetry (0§11), a black ram is 
the preferred sacrifical animal to slaughter for the purpose of making mental 
contact with a male cult hero. 

11§36. In an essay entitled “S@ma and Noésis: The Hero’s Tomb and the ‘Read- 
ing’ of Symbols in Homer and Hesiod,” I analyzed at some length the mystical 
prophecy spoken by the psukhé of the seer Teiresias as I have just quoted it in 
Text J.* As I argued in that essay, the verses of the prophecy point to the future 
death of Odysseus and to the mystical vision of his own tomb, where he will be 
worshipped as a cult hero.¢ 

11§37. Most revealing is the description of what will happen to people who 
live in the proximity of the corpse of Odysseus as a cult hero: ‘And the people all 
around [your corpse] lice will be blessed [olbioi]’+ (xi 136-137; retold at xxiii 
283-284). Here I return to an analogous set of verses, already quoted in Text A, 
which describe the corpse of Achilles: ‘And others, those all around you [= your 
corpse], |,, were being slaughtered, sons of both Trojans and Achaeans, the 
best, | 39 28 they were fighting over you [= your corpse]’§ (xxiv 37-39).** 

11§38. Having noted this analogy, which touches on the idea of possessing 
the corpse of the cult hero (I analyzed this idea earlier in this hour, in $9), I can 
now turn to the meaning of the word olbioi describing those who find them- 
selves in the proximity of Odysseus as cult hero (xi 137, xxiii 284). In the He- 
siodic Works and Days (172), already quoted in Text C, this same word olbioi 
describes cult heroes who are immortalized after death and who enjoy a state of 
bliss in a paradisiacal setting that transcends the temporal and the spatial con- 
straints of mortality.t + 

11§39. In such a sacral context, as we have already noted, the word olbioi 
means ‘blessed’ or ‘blissful, and I argue that this same meaning applies also to 
ordinary humans who come into mental and even physical proximity to cult 
heroes by way of worshipping them. We will see in Hours 13 and 14 some his- 
torical examples of hero cults that express the idea of such mental and physical 
contact. In the sacral context of such contact, as we will also see, the worship- 
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pers can be at least momentarily blessed. By contrast, the immortalized cult he- 
roes whom they worship are permanently blessed. The distribution of bless- 
ings may be inequitable, but at least the worshippers experience a momentary 
transfer of bliss from the cult heroes. And there is another side to the picture: 
whereas the word olbioi can be rendered as ‘blessed’ or ‘blissful’ in such sacral 
contexts, in non-sacral contexts it can be rendered neutrally as ‘fortunate. A 
perfect example is the saying of Solon in the narrative of Herodotus, as quoted 
already in Text F. 

11§40. As I bring this part of my argumentation to a close, I need to empha- 
size again what I had emphasized already in the Introduction to Homeric Po- 
etry (0§13): references to hero cults tend to be implicit, not explicit, in this po- 
etry. And that is because the religious practice of hero cults is fundamentally 
a local phenomenon (0$14, 8§39), while the Homeric tradition is non-local 
or Panhellenic, as I emphasized already in the Introduction to whole book 
(o0$$10-14). We need to keep in mind the non-local orientation of Homeric 
poetry as we consider the reference in Odyssey xi 136-137, as quoted in Text J, to 
people who are olbioi, ‘blessed, in the context of the death of Odysseus. Ho- 
meric poetry says only implicitly, not explicitly, that these people are made 
‘blessed’ because they worship Odysseus as a cult hero whose corpse is buried 
in the earth that they cultivate, and that this ‘blessing’ is realized by way of phys- 
ical contact with the earth containing the corpse of the hero. This poetry refers 
only implicitly to existing practices of hero cult, without explicitly revealing the 
mysteries of the hero cult. As I promised earlier, we will explore some details 
about these practices when we reach Hour 15. 


A Mystical Vision of the Tomb of Odysseus 


11§41. I turn to an example of the mysteries of hero cult as implied in Homeric 
poetry. I have in mind the passage from the Odyssey that I have quoted in Text J, 
xi 90-136, where the psikhé of Teiresias, during his moments of consciousness 
after drinking the sacrificial ram's blood that is poured for him by Odysseus (xi 
95-96, 98), foretells the story of Odysseus beyond the Odyssey as we know it. In 
this meta-narrative, we see that Odysseus confronts his death in a mystical mo- 
ment where he experiences a coincidence of opposites. And what is this mystical 
moment? It is a point where the sea and the negation of the sea coincide. That is, 
Odysseus goes as far away as possible from the sea, only to experience death from 
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the sea: ‘death shall come to you from the sea, |,,. a gentle death* (xi 134-135). 


135 
And it is at this same point where the oar that he carries on his shoulder, which 
is an instrument linked exclusively with the sea, is mistaken for a winnowing 
shovel, which is an instrument linked exclusively with the earth, that is, with the 
cultivation of the land: “Whenever someone on the road encounters you |,,, and 
says that it must be a winnowing shovel that you have on your radiant shoul- 
der’t (xi 127-128). And here is another coincidence of opposites: Odysseus at 
this point must sacrifice to Poseidon, god of the sea (xi 130-131)—even though 
this point is as far away from the sea as possible. And now we come to a mysti- 
cal vision: in sacrificing to Poseidon, Odysseus must mark the place of sacrifice 
by sticking into the ground the oar that he was carrying on his shoulder: ‘at that 
point you must stick into the ground the well-made oar’t (xi 129). As I will now 
argue, what we are seeing here is a mystical vision of the tomb of Odysseus 
himself. 

11§42. The key to my argument is what the psukhé of Teiresias says in intro- 
ducing his prophecy: ‘And I [= Teiresias] will tell you [= Odysseus] a sign 
[séma], a very clear one, which will not get lost in your thinking’ (xi 126).§ As 
I noted earlier, the wording here matches exactly the wording of Nestor ad- 
dressed to Antilokhos in the Iliad: ‘And I [= Nestor] will tell you [= Antilo- 
khos] a sign [sémal], a very clear one, which will not get lost in your thinking’** 
(XXIII 326). And, to repeat what we have seen in Hours 7 and 8, the séma of 
Nestor for Antilokhos is a ‘sign’ as marked by the ‘tomb’ of a cult hero who has 
not yet been identified as Patroklos. In the Odyssey as well, I argue, the séma of 
Teiresias for Odysseus is a ‘sign’ as marked by the ‘tomb’ of a cult hero who has 
not yet been identified as Odysseus himself. 

11§43. There is archaeological evidence for the existence of a hero cult of 
Odysseus on the island of Ithaca, dating back to an early period when the Odys- 
sey as we know it was still taking shape.t+ And, in the version of the story as we 
see it in the Odyssey, Odysseus dies finally in Ithaca, which figures here as his 
homeland (xi 132-138). In terms of this version of the story, then, it must be the 
inhabitants of Ithaca who will be olbioi, ‘blessed; as a result of the hero's death 
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(xi 136-137; retold at xxiii 283-284). And so we may infer that Ithaca is recog- 
nized in the Odyssey as a prime location for the hero cult of Odysseus. 

11§44. This is not to say, however, that Ithaca was the only place where Odys- 
seus was worshipped as a cult hero. From the testimony of Pausanias, for ex- 
ample, we see traces of a hero cult of Odysseus in landlocked Arcadia, which is 
located in the Peloponnesus and which is as far away from the sea as you can 
possibly be in the Peloponnesus: 


Hour 11 TEXT L 


There is a path leading uphill from Asea [in Arcadia] to the mountain 
called the North Mountain [Boreion], and on top of that mountain 
there are traces of a sacred space; it is said that Odysseus had made this 
sacred space in honor of Athena the Savior [soteira] and in honor of 
Poseidon, in return for his having arrived back home safely from Ilion 
[= Troy]. 


Pausanias 8.44.4* 


11§45. Here we see once again the same coincidence of opposites that we saw 
in Text J, Odyssey xi 127-131, where Odysseus must make a sacrifice to Poseidon, 
god of the sea, at a place that is as far away from the sea as possible. Both Text J 
and Text L, where we have just read the report of Pausanias (8.44.4) about a sa- 
cred space in Arcadia that Odysseus established in honor of Poseidon, point to 
the existence of hero cults for Odysseus. What both texts have in common is the 
idea that Odysseus will put an end to the antagonism that exists between him 
and Poseidon by performing a sacred act in a place that is made sacred by the 
act itself. And this idea of a sacred space that is somehow shared by a god and a 
hero whose relationship is mutually antagonistic, as in the case of Poseidon and 
Odysseus, is typical of hero cults where the body of the hero is venerated within 
a space that is sacred to the god who is antagonistic to that hero. In the context 
of hero cults, god-hero antagonism in myth—including the myths mediated by 
epic—corresponds to god-hero symbiosis in ritual.t A classic example is the loca- 
tion of the body of the hero Pyrrhos, son of Achilles, in the sacred precinct of 
Apollo at Delphi (Pindar Nemean 7.44-47; Pausanias 10.24.6); in the myth about 
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the death of this hero Pyrrhos, it is the god Apollo who causes this death (as we 
see in Pindar’s Nemean 7 and Paean 6).* Similarly, I argue that the god Poseidon 
ultimately causes the death of the hero Odysseus: death from the sea, in what- 
ever form death may come, would be initiated primarily by Poseidon himself as 
god of the sea. And I will also argue that the most logical place for Odysseus to 
have a tomb and a hero cult is precisely at the spot where his oar was mistaken 
for a winnowing shovel, and that spot would be Arcadia from the standpoint of 
Arcadian myth. 

11§46. In terms of an Arcadian version of the Odysseus myth, as tied to the 
ritual site of the sacred space described by Pausanias (8.44.4) in Text L, the ele- 
mental shape of the heros tomb could be visualized as an oar stuck into the 
ground. Such a visualization corresponds to the ritual act of Odysseus in re- 
sponse to the coincidence of opposites that he experienced when his oar was 
mistaken for a winnowing shovel: as we saw in Text J, he had to make sacrifice 
to Poseidon at the very point where the coincidence of opposites took place (xi 
130-131), and he had to mark the place of sacrifice by sticking into the ground 
the oar that he was carrying on his shoulder (xi 129). And such an elemental 
shape—an oar stuck into the ground—is actually pictured as the tomb of a sea- 
farer in the description of the funeral of Elpenor in the Odyssey (xii 208-215). 
Elpenor was the comrade of Odysseus who died of an accidental fall from a roof 
during the sojourn of Odysseus and his men on the island of Circe, and the fu- 
neral of Elpenor is described in detail: Odysseus and his men make for him a 
tomb by heaping a tumulus of earth over the seafarer’s corpse and then, instead 
of erecting a stélé or vertical ‘column’ on top, they stick his oar into the heap of 
earth: 


Hour 11 TEXT M 


|, We heaped up a tomb [tumbos] for him, and then, erecting as a col- 
umn on top, |,, we stuck his well-made oar into the very top of the 
tomb [tumbos]. 


Odyssey xii 14-15t 


1147. The ritual procedure for making the tomb of Elpenor follows the in- 
structions given to Odysseus during his sojourn in Hadés (xi 51-80); these in- 
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structions were given by Elpenor himself or, more accurately, by his psikhé (xi 
51), and the wording makes it explicit that the tomb to be made is a séma: 


Hour 11 TEXT N 


|,, Heap up a tomb [séma] for me [= Elpenor] at the shore of the gray 
sea, |,, wretched man that I am, so that even those who live in the fu- 
ture will learn about it. | ,, Make this ritual act [telein] for me, and stick 


the oar on top of the tomb [tumbos] |_,—the oar that I used when I was 


78 
rowing with my comrades [hetairoi]. 


Odyssey xi 75-78" 


11§48. In the light of this description, we can see that the ritual act of Odys- 
seus when he sticks his own well-made oar into the ground (xi 129) and sacri- 
fices to Poseidon (xi 130-131) points to the making of his own séma or ‘tomb, 
corresponding to the séma or ‘sign’ given to him by Teiresias (xi 126). 


Two Meanings of a Séma 


11§49. There are two meanings to be found in this ritual act of Odysseus, since 
he sticks his oar into the ground at the precise moment when the oar is no 
longer recognized as an oar (xi 129). In this coincidence of opposites, as I have 
been calling it since $41 in this hour, the oar is now a winnowing shovel (xi 
128)—an agricultural implement that is used for separating the grain from the 
chaff after the harvesting of wheat. You toss the harvested wheat up in the air, 
and even the slightest breeze will blow the chaff further to the side while the 
grain falls more or less straight down into a heap in front of you. The winnow- 
ing shovel looks exactly like an oar, but it is not an oar for agriculturists. Con- 
versely, the oar looks exactly like the winnowing shovel, but it is not a winnow- 
ing shovel for seafarers. For Odysseus, however, this implement could be both 
an oar and a winnowing shovel, since he could see that the same séma or ‘sign’ 
has two distinct meanings in two distinct places: what is an oar for the seafarers 
is a winnowing shovel for the inlanders. And, in order to recognize that one 
séma or ‘sign’ could have two meanings, Odysseus must travel, as we see from 
the key wording he learned from the instructions of Teiresias. Odysseus himself 
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uses this key wording when he retells to Penelope a retrospective story of his 
travels: 


Hour 11 TEXT O 


|,«6 Your [= Penelope's] heart [thtimos] will not be pleased, nor am I 
[= Odysseus] | 
[= Teiresias] instructed me to go to very many cities of mortals |... 


»6, Pleased [by the telling of these adventures], since he 


while holding my well-made oar in my hands... 


Odyssey xxiii 266-268* 


As we have seen in Text A of Hour 10 (and in Text A of Hour 9), these travels of 
Odysseus throughout ‘the many cities of mortals’ were the key to his achieving 
his special kind of heroic consciousness, or noos: 


Hour 11 TEXT P 


|, Many different cities of many different people did he see, getting to 
know different ways of thinking [noos]. 


Odyssey i 3+ 


11§50. Just as the implement carried by Odysseus is one sign with two mean- 
ings, so also the picture of this implement that we see stuck into the ground is 
one sign with two meanings. We have already noted the first of these meanings, 
namely, that the séma or ‘sign’ given by Teiresias to Odysseus in Odyssey xi 126, 
Text I, is in fact the tomb of Odysseus, imagined as a heap of earth with an oar 
stuck into it on top, just as the tomb of the seafarer Elpenor is a heap of earth 
with his own oar stuck into it on top, as we saw in Text M and Text N (xii 14-15 
and xi 75-78 respectively); in fact, as we saw in Text N, this heap of earth is ac- 
tually called the séma of Elpenor (xi 75), and the word here clearly means ‘tomb. 
Accordingly, I paraphrase the first of the two meanings as a headline, “the sea- 
farer is dead.” As for the second of the two meanings, I propose to paraphrase it 
as another headline, “the harvest is complete?’ Here is why: the act of sticking 
the shaft of a winnowing shovel, with the blade pointing upward, into a heap of 
harvested wheat after having winnowed away the chaff from the grain is a ritual 
gesture indicating that the winnower’s work is complete (as we see from the 
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wording of Theocritus 7.155-156).* And the act of sticking the shaft of an oar 
into the ground, again with the blade facing upward, is a ritual gesture indicat- 
ing that the oarsman’s work is likewise complete—as in the case of Odysseus’ 
dead comrade Elpenor, whose tomb is to be a heap of earth with the shaft of his 
oar stuck into the top (xi 75-78 and xii 13-15, Text N and Text M respectively). 
So also with Odysseus: he too will never again have to sail the seas.¢ 


An Antagonism between Athena and Odysseus 


11§51. The two meanings of the séma, ‘sign, (xi 126) communicated by Teiresias 
to Odysseus can be linked with the concepts of nostos, ‘homecoming’ and noos, 
‘way of thinking, as I have reconstructed them so far. The meaning that I para- 
phrased as “the seafarer is dead” can be linked with the god-hero antagonism of 
Poseidon and Odysseus, as also with the nostos or ‘homecoming’ of the hero; as 
for the meaning that I paraphrased as “the harvest is complete,” it can be linked 
with a more complex god-hero antagonism between Athena and Odysseus, as 
also with both the nostos or ‘homecoming’ of the hero and his noos or ‘way of 
thinking’ We already saw a hint of Athena's involvement in Text L, where Pausa- 
nias (8.44.4) says that it was not only Poseidon but also Athena soteira, the ‘Sav- 
ior, who presided over the sacred space established by Odysseus in Arcadia. So 
not only Poseidon but also Athena participates in a symbiotic relationship with 
Odysseus as a cult hero. In making this statement, I rely on the formulation I 
presented a few minutes ago, at $45, where I noted that god-hero antagonism in 
myth—including the myths mediated by epic—corresponds to god-hero symbiosis 
in ritual. 

11§52. Before we consider the negative aspects of the god-hero antagonism of 
Athena and Odysseus in myth, let us consider the positive aspects of god-hero 
symbiosis in the ritual context of the sacred space that was founded by Odys- 
seus in honor of Athena as well as Poseidon according to Arcadian myth. In 
terms of this myth, it was here that Odysseus experienced the coincidence of 
opposites that signaled his hero cult. So in terms of the meanings that I have 
reconstructed for nostos, ‘homecoming’ and noos, ‘way of thinking’ it would be 
in this Arcadian sacred space that Athena, as the soteira or ‘Savior, could make 
it possible for Odysseus to make a mental connection between his nostos or 


* Hansen 1977:38-39; GM 214. 
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‘homecoming’ and his future hero cult, and this mental connection would be 
made possible by the hero's noos or ‘way of thinking. There is comparative evi- 
dence for such a reconstruction: in some local traditions, Athena is venerated as 
a goddess who rescues seafarers from mortal dangers at sea by giving their pilot 
a sense of direction, so that his ways of thinking may focus on a safe homecom- 
ing; in this role, Athena has the epithet aithuia, which is the name of a diving 
bird (Pausanias 1.5.4, 1.41.6; Hesychius s.v. év 6’ At@via).* 

11§53. There is an indirect reference to this role of Athena in Odyssey v, where 
Ino the White Goddess saves Odysseus from drowning. While saving the hero, 
the goddess actually assumes the form of the bird called aithuia (v 337, 353). And 
the actions of Ino in saving Odysseus from the mortal dangers of the sea are 
parallel to the actions of the goddess Athena herself: 


In the Odyssey, Ino as aithuia has a parallel in ensuring the salvation of 
Odysseus from the sea: Athena herself redirects the storm sent against 
the hero by Poseidon (v 382-387), and then she saves him from imme- 
diate drowning by giving him a timely idea for swimming to safety (v 
435-439). .... The submergence and emergence of the hero from the 
wave that would surely have drowned him had it not been for Athena 
(v 435, 438) corresponds closely to the preceding emergence and sub- 
mergence of Ino herself (v 337, 352-353). Such a correspondence sug- 
gests that the former ‘mortal’ [Ino] who is now a ‘goddess’ (v 334, 335) is 
indeed a model for a transition from death to life anew—a transition 
that may be conveyed by the convergence of themes in the words noos 
and nostos.t 


11§54. The god-hero antagonism between Athena and Odysseus, as I just said 
a minute ago, is a complex relationship. Unlike the primal god-hero antagonism 
between Poseidon as god of the sea and Odysseus as the seafaring hero, the 
negative side of the relationship between Athena and Odysseus is only implied 
in the Homeric Odyssey. By contrast, the positive side is made explicit, as we 
have seen from the story in Odyssey v that tells how Athena together with Ino 
the White Goddess saved Odysseus from drowning. And the help of Athena be- 
comes even more pronounced toward the end of the epic, starting with Odyssey 


*T refer to these traditions in Nagy 1985:80 = $77. 
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xiii 299-310, where the goddess formally declares to Odysseus her support for 
the hero, which leads ultimately to his success in his final confrontation with 
the suitors. As I indicated already at the beginning of this book, however, such a 
positive aspect in a relationship between a divinity and a hero is actually part of 
the overall scheme of god-hero antagonism. I quote the wording of my formula- 
tion in Hour 1$50: 


The hero is antagonistic toward the god who seems to be most like the 
hero; antagonism does not rule out an element of attraction—often a 
“fatal attraction’ —which is played out in a variety of ways. 


We have already seen in Hour 5 a set of texts in the Iliad illustrating the “fatal 
attraction” between the god Apollo and the hero Patroklos as a surrogate of 
Achilles himself. In the case of the relationship between Athena and Odysseus, 
the attraction is far less obvious, but we have already seen hints of it in Hour 
9§16, where I referred to the moment when Athena herself declares to Odysseus 
that her kleos, ‘glory, is due to her own métis, ‘intelligence’ (Odyssey xiii 299).* I 
also mentioned in Hour 9$16 a primary epithet of Odysseus, polumeétis, ‘intelli- 
gent in many ways’ (Iliad I 311, etc.; Odyssey ii 173, and so on), which indicates 
that the goddess Athena must have a special relationship with this hero; in fact, 
this same epithet applies to Athena herself (Homeric Hymn to Athena 2). We 
also saw in that same context, in Hour 9§16, that Athena is deeply involved in 
the nostos or ‘homecoming’ of Odysseus. 

11§55. But here is where the negative side of the relationship between Athena 
and Odysseus becomes more explicit. As we learned from the narrative of 
Nestor in Odyssey iii 130-135 as quoted in Hour 9 Text E, the nostos or ‘home- 
coming’ of the Achaeans was Iugros, ‘disastrous’ (iii 132), because the returning 
Achaeans had a major lapse in noos, that is, in ‘being mindful’ (iii 133), and this 
lapse provoked the meénis, ‘anger’, of the goddess Athena herself (iii 135). Some 
of the Achaeans, the narrative continues, were dikaioi, ‘just’ (iii 133), but ‘not 
all of them’ (iii 134). Unfortunately for Odysseus, he was one of those Achae- 
ans who had a major lapse in being ‘just’ and ‘mindful. But that lapse is only 
implied in the Odyssey as we have it. The atrocities committed by Odysseus 
against the enemy during the capture of Troy are shaded over in the Odyssey, 
as we have already seen, but another atrocity that he committed is not even 
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mentioned in that epic: Odysseus desecrated the temple of Athena at Troy by 
taking away the statue of the goddess. That impious act of taking the statue, 
known as the Palladium, is mentioned not at all in the Odyssey but only in the 
epic Cycle: 


Hour 11 TEXT Q 


And after this [= after Odysseus infiltrates Troy in a previous adven- 
ture] he [= Odysseus] along with | Diomedes takes out [ek-komizein] 
the Palladium from Ilion. 


Plot summary by Proclus of the Little Iliad by Lesches of Lesbos p. 107 lines 7-8* 


11§56. Having explored the negative side of the relationship between Athena 
and Odysseus, I now return to the positive side. Despite the antagonism that 
Athena would have felt toward Odysseus because of his serious lapses in noos, 
in his ‘way of thinking’—lapses that resulted in serious threats to the comple- 
tion of his ongoing nostos, ‘homecoming; in the Odyssey—this antagonism is in 
the end resolved in the symbiosis that is achieved in the hero cult of Odysseus, 
which is a context where Odysseus can finally coexist with both his overt divine 
antagonist Poseidon and with his latent divine antagonist Athena. 


Conclusion: The Seafarer Is Dead and the Harvest Is Complete 


11§57. As I have argued, the picturing of Odysseus’ own oar stuck into the 
ground is a stylized image of his own tomb. And, at least from the viewpoint of 
the Arcadian version of the Odysseus story, such a tomb would be situated as 
far away from the sea as possible, whereas the hero's death is to come ex halés, 
‘out of the sea, as we can see in Odyssey xi 134, quoted in Text J. There is no need 
to argue on this basis that the phrase ex halés somehow means ‘away from the 
sea.t Rather, the double meaning of the séma or ‘sign’ for Odysseus in Odyssey 
xi 126, as also quoted in Text J, is formalized in the coincidence of opposites that 
shapes the whole myth: Odysseus finds the sign for his death from the sea pre- 
cisely when he is farthest away from the sea. Such a place, where Odysseus is 
farthest away from the sea and where he sticks his oar into the ground, would 
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be of course an agricultural place, not a maritine place. So, from the standpoint 
of an Arcadian version of the Odysseus myth, the place for the hero cult of 
Odysseus is oriented toward agriculture, not seafaring. Such an orientation is 
fundamental for hero cult, when we think of the corpse of the cult hero who is 
buried in the local earth and who is worshipped there. I recall here the formula- 
tion that I gave earlier on, in $9 during this hour: the corpse of the cult hero was 
viewed as a talisman of fertility and prosperity for the community that gained pos- 
session of the hero’s body.* In this light, the two headlines that I formulated as the 
two meanings of the séma, ‘sign; of Teiresias for Odysseus in Odyssey xi 126, as 
quoted in Text J, can be fused into a single headline: “the seafarer is dead and 
the harvest is complete.” Nature and culture are fused in this setting of agri- 
culture. 

11§58. In other words, the harvest can now become complete because the 
seafarer has completed his life and died, so that he has now become a cult hero 
whose corpse gives fertility and prosperity to the people who cultivate the earth 
that contains that corpse. That is why the prophecy of Teiresias in Text J con- 
cludes with these words: ‘And the people all around [your corpse] |,,, will be 
blessed [olbioi]’+ (Odyssey xi 136-137; retold at xxiii 283-284). As I have argued 
from the start of this hour, the cult hero is olbios, “blessed; after he or she dies, 
and the worshipper of a cult hero can become olbios, ‘blessed, by making men- 
tal and even physical contact with the hero. 

11§59. So I come back to the invocation of Odysseus as olbios at the end of 
the Odyssey, at xxiv 192 as quoted in Text G. By now we have seen that Odysseus 
becomes eligible for this invocation only after he dies and becomes a cult hero. 
And we have also seen that the application of this word olbios to a cult hero in- 
dicates that the hero is immortalized after death. 

11§60. But where do we learn of any kind of immortalization in store for 
Odysseus? The answer is, everywhere in the Odyssey—but only in the meta- 
phorical world of nostos in the sense of ‘return to light and life: A most striking 
example is a coincidence of opposites that we observed in Hour 10 ($$29-31): 
when Odysseus enters Hadés traveling from the island of Circe, he is in the Far 
West, but when he emerges from Hadés and travels back to the island of Circe, 
he is in the Far East. That is why Circe, after Odysseus and his men arrive back 
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on her island, addresses the whole group as dis-thanees, that is, ‘those who ex- 
perience death twice’: 


Hour 11 TEXT R 


|,, Wretched men! You went down to the House of Hadés while you 
were still alive. |,, You are dis-thanees [= you experience death twice], 
whereas other mortals die only once. 


Odyssey xii 21-22* 


11§61. So Odysseus dies metaphorically when he goes to Hadés in Odyssey xi 
and then returns to light and life in Odyssey xii. But he will die for real in a fu- 
ture that is beyond the limits of the story told in the Odyssey as we have it: just 
as the seer Teiresias had predicted it when he gave to Odysseus a séma or ‘sign’ 
in Odyssey xi 126 as quoted in Text J, Odysseus will die after he experiences 
another coincidence of opposites—while carrying the oar that becomes a win- 
nowing shovel. 

11§62. The tradition about this coincidence of opposites as experienced by 
Odysseus when his oar becomes a winnowing shovel has survived in Modern 
Greek stories about the Prophet Elias, who figures as a christianized version of 
the Prophet Elijah of the Hebrew Bible. It is a historical fact that the shrines of 
Prophet Elias are conventionally situated on tops of hills and mountains in ac- 
cordance with Greek Orthodox Christian traditions. In Modern Greek folklore, 
there are stories that account for this convention of situating the shrines of Elias 
on summits—and thus far away from the sea. According to folktales about Elias, 
as analyzed by William Hansen, Elias had lived the life of a seafarer, but he even- 
tually tired of seafaring and proceeded to travel inland and upland as far as he 
could, carrying an oar on his shoulder.{ Shrines sacred to the Prophet are built 
on tops of hills and mountains because, the story goes, it was on top of a moun- 
tain that his oar was finally not recognized—and mistaken for ‘a stick’ or the 
like. Here are two variants of the story, as paraphrased by Hansen: 


Variant 1[a]: Saint Elias was a seaman who lived a dissolute life, but 
he repented of what he had done and thereby detested the sea. (Vari- 
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ant 1[b]: because he had suffered much at sea and had often nearly 
drowned, he became disgusted with voyaging.) He resolved to go to 
a place where people know neither what the sea was nor what ships 
were. Putting his oar on his shoulder he set out on land, asking every- 
one he met what he was carrying. So long as they answered that it was 
an oar, he proceeded to higher and higher ground. Finally, at the top of 
a mountain he asked his question, and the people answered, ‘a stick. 
Understanding then that they had never seen an oar, he remained there 
with them. 

Variant 2: The Prophet Elias was a fisherman who, because of terri- 
ble weather and terrific storms, became afraid of the sea. So he put an 
oar on his shoulder and took to the hills. When he met a man, he asked 
him what it was he was carrying; the man answered that it was an oar, 
and Elias went on. The same happened when he met a second man. 
But at the top of a mountain, he asked a third man, who replied, ‘why, 
that’s a stick. Saint Elias resolved to stay there. He planted his oar in the 
ground, and that is why his chapels are all built on hilltops. 


1163. In yet another version of the Modern Greek story of the sailor who 
went inland, his oar is actually mistaken for a phtyari tou phournou, which 
refers to a baker's peel but which literally means a ‘winnowing shovel of the 
oven.* As Hansen has shown, winnowing shovels and baker’s peels can in fact 
be virtually isomorphic.t So the Modern Greek stories about the sailor who 
went inland show clear indications of an agricultural context for an aetiological 
myth that accounts for an institutional reality, which is, that the shrines of the 
Prophet Elias are traditionally built on the tops of hills and mountains. And 
there is a related institutional reality here: the feast day of the Prophet Elias is 
traditionally celebrated by Greek Orthodox Christians on July 20, which coin- 
cides with the season for harvesting and winnowing wheat.+ 

11§64. I conclude, then, by observing that the agricultural context of the aeti- 
ological myth about the Prophet Elias corresponds to the agricultural context of 
the myth encoded in the séma or ‘sign’ given by Teiresias to Odysseus in Odys- 
sey xi 126, as also quoted in Text J. Odysseus must stick his oar into the ground 
in a place where people can think only of agriculture, mistaking his oar for 
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a winnowing shovel. It is in an agricultural world that the cult of the hero 
must be situated, not in the world of seafarers. And it is in this agricultural 
world that the hero can become olbios or ‘blessed; so that the people who culti- 
vate the earth containing his corpse will become olbioi or ‘blessed’ as well— 
if they worship the hero by maintaining mental and even physical contact 
with him. 


HOUR 12 


The Cult Hero as an Exponent 
of Justice in Homeric 


Poetry and Beyond 


The Meaning of Diké 


12§1. The key word for this hour is diké, which means ‘justice’ long-term and 
‘judgment’ short-term. In ancient Greek poetics, a primary metaphor for diké is 
a flourishing field or garden or orchard or grove or vineyard or any other such 
place where vegetation is cultivated. As I will argue, the typical cult hero is an 
exponent of diké. And the worshippers of the cult hero can view the presence of 
his or her corpse in the local earth as the cause of vegetal flourishing or thriving 
or blooming. 

12§2. As we have seen in Hour 11$9 and $57, the corpse of the cult hero, as 
hidden below in the local earth, is envisioned as a talisman of fertility and pros- 
perity for the worshippers who cultivate that earth. Now we will see that such a 
vision is a sign of diké in the long-term sense of ‘justice’ 


An Occurrence of Diké as ‘Justice’ in the Odyssey 


12§3. We see an example of this vision in a passage quoting the words of the 
disguised Odysseus, addressed to his wife, Penelope: 


Hour 12 TEXT A 


| 0 My lady, who among mortals throughout the limitless stretches of 
earth |,,, would dare to quarrel [neikein] against you with words? For 
truly your glory [kleos] reaches the wide firmament of the sky itself 
—like the glory of some faultless king [basileus], who, godlike as he 


and ruling over a population that is multitudinous and vigorous, 


| 109 
is, | 


110 
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|. upholds acts of good diké [= eu-dikiai], while the dark earth pro- 


duces |,,, wheat and barley, the trees are loaded with fruit, | ,,, the ewes 


112 13 


steadily bring forth lambs, and the sea abounds with fish, |,,, by reason 


114 
of the good directions he gives, and his people are meritorious [aretén] 


under his rule. 


Odyssey xix 107-114* 


12§4. The wording of this passage shows the only place in the Odyssey where 
Penelope is said to have kleos or ‘glory’ herself, but even here the glory emanates 
more broadly from the poetic tradition that features primarily Odysseus and 
only secondarily those who are close to him, especially Penelope, as we saw in 
Hour 9$22 and §23. Moreover, the kleos of Penelope depends on the validity of 
comparing it with the kleos of the unnamed king whose ‘acts of good diké’ ener- 
gize the fertility and prosperity of the land he rules. Since the words about this 
just king are spoken by the disguised Odysseus, it is evident that he himself will 
take the role of that just king when the time comes. But when exactly will that 
time come? Will it be after he kills the suitors? Or will it be after he dies? I ask 
the second question because the wording that refers to the inhabitants of the 
fertile and prosperous land of the just king is remarkably parallel to the wording 
that referred to the inhabitants of the kingdom of Odysseus after he is dead: 


Hour 12 TEXT B (Part OF Hour 11 TEXT J) 
As for yourself [= Odysseus], death shall come to you from the sea, |_,,. 


a gentle death, that is how it will come, and this death will kill you | 


136 
as you lose your strength in a prosperous old age. And the people all 


around [your corpse] |,,_ will be blessed [olbioi). 


137 


Odyssey xi 134-137 


12§5. This wording is taken from the prophecy of Teiresias to Odysseus in 
Odyssey xi 90-137, which I quoted in its entirely in Hour 11 Text J. I draw atten- 
tion once again to the word olbioi here, which I continue to translate as ‘blessed, 
and which describes here the inhabitants of the kingdom of Odysseus. As I ar- 
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gued in Hour 11§$38-39 and $44, this word olbioi, ‘blessed, refers to the bless- 
ings of fertility and prosperity that the inhabitants of Ithaca receive as a result of 
the hero’s death (xi 136-137; retold at xxiii 283-284). This death, as I argued in 
Hour 11$59, leads to the transformation of Odysseus into a cult hero, who is in- 
voked as olbios, ‘blessed; at the end of the Odyssey, at xxiv 192 as quoted in Hour 
11 Text G. 

12§6. In the Hesiodic Works and Days, as we saw in Hour 11915, this same 
word olbioi, ‘blessed; is used to describe cult heroes who are immortalized after 
death and who enjoy a state of bliss in the Islands of the Blessed, which as we 
have seen is a paradisiacal setting that transcends the temporal and the spatial 
constraints of mortality: 


Hour 12 TEXT C = 11 TEXT C 


And they live with a carefree heart [thiimos] |,., on the Islands of 


| 170 1 


the Blessed [Nésoi Makarén] on the banks of the deep-swirling river 


Okeanos, | _, blessed [olbioi] heroes [hérées] that they are, and for them 


172 


there is a honey-sweet harvest [karpos] | ,., that comes to fruition three 


times each year, produced by the life-giving land. 


Hesiod Works and Days 170-173 


12§7. On the basis of these parallel texts, then, I argue that the picture of a 
just king who rules over a fertile and prosperous land in Text A, Odyssey xix 
107-114, refers to the future status of Odysseus as a cult hero. But I still need to 
confront a possible objection: why would a cult hero be described as a basileus, 
‘king; at xix 109? And besides, would not the title of ‘king’ fit Odysseus when he 
is alive, right after he kills the suitors and recovers his kingdom—and before he 
is dead? True, the title would fit then as well, but I maintain that the context of 
the words spoken by the disguised Odysseus to Penelope is more transcendent. 
The fact is, the title of ‘king’ fits the cult hero as well. There is evidence to show 
that the generic cult hero is conventionally described as a basileus, ‘king.* In 
a stylized thrénos or ‘lament’ composed by Pindar (F 133), for example, héroes 
hagnoi, ‘holy heroes; are equated with basilées, ‘kings.+ 


* BA 170-172 = 9§31. On Odysseus as an ideal king, see Levaniouk 2011:26-28. 

t Baowd hes dyavol...jpoes ayvot in Pindar F 133, quoted by Plato Meno 81b; see BA 170-171 = 931. Also, 
in an inscription grounded in rituals honoring the dead, in a context of promising a blissful life after death, the 
dead person is told: kai 767’ éreur’ &[hNowor pel’) npwecow ava€e[s], ‘and then you will be king [anassein] 
among the other heroes [hérées]’ (IG XIV 638 = SEG 40:824[2]); see BA 171 = 9$31n3 (where the citation needs 
to be corrected). 
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The Golden Generation of Humankind 


12§8. We find another attestation of the idea of cult heroes as basilées, ‘kings> in 
the Hesiodic Works and Days, which tells the story of the Golden Generation, a 
mythological category of humankind that corresponds to the positive aspects of 
cult heroes: 


Hour 12 TExT D 


|,.. And they [= the Golden Generation of humankind] are super- 
humans [daimones]. They exist because of the Will of Zeus. |,,, They 
are the good, the earthbound [epi-khthonioi], the guardians of mortal 
humans. |,,, They guard acts of justice [diké] and they guard against 
wretched acts of evil. |,,, Enveloped in mist, they roam everywhere 
throughout the earth. |_,,, 
this as a privilege [geras], a kingly one [basiléion].* 


They are givers of prosperity. And they had 


Hesiod Works and Days 122-126 


12§9. Elsewhere in the Hesiodic Works and Days (248-262), these cult heroes 
are described as agents of the goddess of justice personified, Diké, who is daugh- 
ter of Zeus: all these forces of justice are shown as uniting in their mission to 
punish men who are adikoi, ‘unjust’ (260), especially basilées, ‘kings’ (261), who 
make dikai, ‘judgments, unjustly, that is, ‘in a crooked way; skolids (262).+ 


Hesiod as an Exponent of Justice 


12§10. By contrast with such unjust men, the persona of Hesiod speaks as an 
exponent of justice when he admonishes the unnamed kings to speak their words 
in a way that ‘makes them straight, ithunein (263). Hesiod has good reason to 
make this admonition, since he is accusing these unnamed kings of having 
taken bribes (264) and rendering ‘crooked judgments, that is, skoliai dikai (264). 

12§11. The persona of Hesiod is not only the speaker of the entire Works and 
Days: he is also the main character of the action, from the very start. He and his 


*Commentary in BA 152-154 = 9§4. 
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brother, named Perses, are engaged in a neikos, ‘quarrel’ (35), over inheritance, 
and the unnamed kings are supporting the brother against Hesiod, having been 
bribed (as implied in 264). Whenever Hesiod speaks to Perses or to the kings in 
the poem, he presents himself as the representative of diké, ‘justice’ (213, 217, 
220, 225, 239, 254, 256, 272, 275, 278, 279, 283), and of whatever is dikaio-, ‘just’ 
(217, 226, 270, 271, 280), whereas the other side represents the opposite of jus- 
tice, which is hubris, ‘outrage’ (213, 214, 217, 238), and whatever is adiko-, ‘unjust’ 
(260, 272). Besides the instances of the word diké in the long-range sense of ‘jus- 
tice, I note the instances of the same word in the short-range sense of ‘judg- 
ment’: in these instances, Hesiod consistently accuses Perses and the unjust 
kings of making or upholding dikai, ‘judgments, that are perverted, and a choice 
adjective for such bad judgments is skoliai, ‘crooked’ (219, 221, 250, 264; adverb 
skolids, ‘crookedly, at 262), whereas the good judgments of the just are itheiai, 
‘straight’ (36, 224, 226). 


Metaphors for Diké and Hubris 


12§12. We see at work here a metaphor that pervades the Hesiodic Works and 
Days: diké or ‘justice’ is straight and direct or unidirectional, whereas hubris as 
the opposite of justice is crooked and indirect or multidirectional. The etymol- 
ogy of the noun diké, derived from the verb deik-nunai, which means ‘to point’ 
or ‘to indicate, shows the built-in idea of direction, directness, directedness.* 
12§13. As for the opposite of diké, which is hubris, I have already noted that 
this word is conventionally translated as ‘outrage. But this translation does not 
capture adequately the metaphorical world of hubris as the opposite of diké in 
the sense of ‘justice. To understand in more depth the meaning of hubris as the 
opposite of diké, I propose to outline the contexts in which we find the word 
hubris, and I divide these contexts into the realms of (1) humans; (2) animals; 
and (3) plants. In the human realm, hubris refers to acts that provoke a sense of 
moral outrage, which calls for a response by humans and gods alike, and the 
response can take the form of social and cosmic sanctions respectively; in the 
Odyssey, for example, hubris refers frequently to the behavior of the suitors of 
Penelope (i 368 and so on). I will have more to say toward the end of this hour 
about such a human realm of hubris. As for the realm of animals, hubris refers 
more simply to any behavior that is violent (Herodotus 1.189) or sexual (as in 


* PH 260 = 9$15n6o0. 
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Pindar Pythian 10.36)—though such behavior extends of course from animals 
to humans. As for the realm of plants, hubris refers to excessive productivity in 
one aspect of the plant, to the detriment of other aspects: for example, in the 
case of fruit-bearing trees and shrubs, hubris would result in the excessive pro- 
duction of wood or of leaves at the expense of the fruit itself.* I turn to a case 
described by the botanist Theophrastus (fourth / third century BCE). In the 
passage I am about to quote, Theophrastus is analyzing the behavior of the 
white lupin plant (Lupinus albus), a kind of shrub that bears a fruit (a kind of 
“bean’) that is even today commonly eaten as a snack in many parts of the Med- 
iterranean world: 


Hour 12 TEXTE 


The white lupin [shrub] becomes a-karpos [= stops bearing karpos, 
‘fruit’] when it gets wood-crazy, as it were, and behaves with exuber- 
ance [hubris]. 


Theophrastus About the aetiologies of plants (3.1.5) t 


Or again, in the case of almond trees, soil that is poor in nutrients is better than 
rich soil for cultivating these trees if the objective is to produce plenty of al- 
monds: 


Hour 12 TEXT F 


For almond trees, poor soil [is preferable], for if the soil is deep and 
rich, the trees experience an exuberance [hubris] because of all the 
good nutrition, and they stop bearing fruit [a-karpein]. 


Theophrastus About the aetiologies of plants 2.16.8¢ 


12§14. To counteract the undergrowth of fruit in plants, the cultivator must 
prevent the overgrowth of wood or leaves in order to restore equilibrium in 
growth. So the cultivator must regulate the plant. Theophrastus, in his trea- 


* Michelini 1978. She gives a variety of examples, many of which will be cited here as well. 

+6 8€ Oéppos dkapmos yiverat kablarep dlopavar kat €EvBpicwv. The combination of hulo-manein, ‘be 
wood-crazy, and ex-hubrizein, ‘behave with hubris, is also attested in a metaphorical context where it refers to 
human exuberance: Plutarch How a youth should hear poetry 15f. In the usage of Theophrastus, we find another 
form that shows a close parallelism with hulo-manein, ‘be wood-crazy’: it is phullo-manein, ‘be leaf-crazy, as 
attested in Research about plants 8.7.4 (twice). 

totov tats auvydadats H NemTH: Baleias yap ovons Kal meipas eEvBpicacar dia THY EvTpOgiav 
axapzrova. See also Theophrastus About the aetiologies of plants 3.6.8, again about the almond tree. 
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tise Research about plants (2.7.7), mentions a wide variety of ways to regulate, 
including the process of pruning (for example, the pruning of grape vines at 
3.15.4); and he notes a traditional way for referring to such a process: you can 
say that the cultivator ‘punishes the plant that is committing hubris’ (kolazein 
hos hubrizon to dendron).* And, giving another example, Theophrastus notes 
that the native expression in Arcadia for pruning the sorbapple tree is euthu- 
nein, which means literally ‘straighten. Here is how Theophrastus says it: 


Hour 12 TEXT G 


In Arcadia they have an expression ‘straightening [euthunein] the sor- 
bapple tree [oa]. There are many such trees in their region. And they 
say that, when this [‘straightening’] happens to the trees, those that 
have not been bearing fruit will now start to bear fruit, and those that 
bear fruit that will not ripen [on the tree] will now have fruit that rip- 
ens, and ripens beautifully. 


Theophrastus Research about plants 2.7.7t 


12$15. As we saw at the beginning of this hour, a primary metaphor for dike 
in the sense of ‘justice’ is a flourishing field or garden or orchard or grove or vine- 
yard or any other such place where vegetation is cultivated. And now we see 
that hubris, which is the opposite of diké, is a negative force that counteracts 
the flourishing of vegetation: hubris results in vegetal overgrowth and under- 
growth. From a mythological point of view, the extreme landscapes of hubris 
are a wildland or a desert. 

12§16. In the examples of hubris as surveyed so far, an excessive production 
of wood or of leaves prevents a plant from producing fruit. Conversely, as we 
will now see, excessive production of seed will prevent garden herbs like lettuce 
from producing leaves, and such herbs will then go to seed or bolt, as we say. 
That is why, as Theophrastus notes (About the aetiologies of plants 3.9.2), the 
way to cultivate such herbs is to prevent ‘the generating of fruit’ (karpogonein) 
by promoting ‘the production of leaves’ (phullophorein). 

12§17. So what are the mythological consequences of going to seed? A prime 
example is a myth that links the thridax or ‘lettuce’ with the hero Adonis, a 
beautiful mortal boy who became the lover of the goddess Aphrodite herself. 


* ohalew ws UBpilov ro d&vOpov. 
tev Apkadia dé kat evOdvew Kahovor THY Cav: TOD yap TO dévdpov TOUTO Tap avTots EOTL. Kal PAT, 
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References made by ancient authors to this myth have been collected by an au- 
thor dated to the early third century CE, Athenaeus of Naucratis (2.69b-d), and 
from these references we can see a central event of the myth: Aphrodite hid 
Adonis inside a head of lettuce. Since Aphrodite is the goddess of reproduction 
as well as sex, this action of hers is most counterproductive, since lettuce must 
be kept from going to seed if it is to be good little lettuce. Accordingly, the hiding 
of Adonis inside a head of lettuce results in sterility for Adonis. And the hero 
Adonis is in fact associated with sterility. The boy may be a great lover, most ap- 
preciated by the goddess of sexuality herself; Aphrodite, but he is still sterile. 
And there is an ancient traditional proverb that stems from this myth: 


Hour 12 TExt H 
more barren [a-karpos] than the Gardens of Adonis 


CPG I p. 19.6-11* 


12§18. The rituals surrounding the Gardens of Adonis, as Marcel Detienne 
has shown, are a negative dramatization of fertility.t The so-called Gardens 
of Adonis (képoi Adonidos) are potted herbs that are planted in the most un- 
seasonal of times, the Dog Days of summer: the plants grow with excessive 
speed and vigor, only to be scorched to death by the sun’s excessive heat, and 
this death is then followed by stylized mourning and lamentations for Adonis, 
protégé of Aphrodite. In opposition to the normal cycle of seasonal agriculture, 
which lasts for eight months, the abnormal cycle of the unseasonal Gardens of 
Adonis lasts but eight days (as we see from Plato Phaedrus 276b). Like his sud- 
denly and violently growing plants, Adonis himself dies prohébés, ‘before reach- 
ing maturity [hebé]’ (CPG p. 183.3-8, II p. 3.10-13; compare also II p. 93.13).+ 


The Silver Generation of Humankind 


12§19. The beautiful boy hero Adonis is parallel to the heroes featured in the 
stylized narrative of the Hesiodic Works and Days about a debased second gen- 
eration of humankind, the Silver Generation, who were created after the first 
humans, the Golden Generation. Here is the narrative about the Silver Gen- 
eration: 


*dkapmorepos *Adadvid0s KYTODV. 
+ Detienne 1972:187-226. 
+ Nagy 1985:62 = §50. 
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Hour 12 TExT I 


| 127 the 
Silver, was made by the gods who abide in their Olympian homes. | 
They were like the Golden one neither in their nature nor in their 


Then a second Generation, a much worse one, a later one, | 


128 


129 


power of perception [noémal]. |,,, As a boy, each one was raised for a 


130 


hundred years by dear mother; |,,, each one was playing around, quite 


131 


inept [népios], at home. | ,,, But when the time of maturing [héban] and 


132 


the full measure of maturity [hébé] arrived, |,,, they lived only for a 


133 


very short time, suffering pains [algea] |,,, for their acts of heedless- 


ness [aphradiai], since they could not keep overweening hubris |... 
away from each other, and they were not willing to care for [therapeu- 
ein] the immortal gods, |,,, not willing at all, nor were they willing to 
make sacrifice on the sacred altars of the blessed [makares] gods, |,,. 
the way humans are required by cosmic law [themis] to behave, each 
group according to its own customs. Anyway, they too, when the time 
came, |,,, were hidden away by Zeus son of Kronos. He was angry at 


them because they did not give honors [timai], | ,,, no they did not, to 


139 
the blessed [makares] gods who possess Olympus. |,,, But when the 
earth covered over this generation [genos] as well |,,, (and they are 
called the blessed [makares], abiding below the earth [hupokhthonioi],* 
iy. the Second Ones, though they too [like the 
First Ones, who are the Golden Generation] get their share of honor 


[timé])... 


mortals that they are, | 


Hesiod Works and Days 127-142+ 


*This adjective hupo-khthonioi, ‘abiding below the earth, which is applied to the Silver Generation here at 
verse 141, seems at first to be perfectly symmentrical with the adjective epi-khthonioi, which I translate simply as 
‘earthbound’ and which is applied to the Gold Generation at verse 123. Although the Silver Generation abides 
below the earth by virtue of being hupo-khthonioi, this formation does not imply that the Golden Generation 
abides above the earth by virtue of being epi-khthonioi. True, at verse 125 in Text D, we saw this description: ‘en- 
veloped in mist, they roam everywhere throughout the earth. But at other times they too abide below the earth: 
see BA 153-154 = 9§5. 
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12§20. Like the boy hero Adonis, the heroes of the Silver Generation are un- 
able to achieve a stable maturity or hébé. They are immature and unseasonal. By 
contrast, in Works and Days 115-120 the unspoiled heroes of the Golden Gen- 
eration live in a Golden Age of stable fertility, as expressed directly by the word 
karpos, ‘fruit’ (117). They are mature and seasonal. The Golden Age presents an 
idealized picture of wealth that is won by way of diké: true and lasting, it is anti- 
thetical to the sudden and violent wealth that is won by way of hubris and that is 
destined not to last (320-326). 

12§21. So, just as the Golden Generation is a positive image of a cult hero, 
the corresponding Silver Generation is a negative image, as we see from the 
narrative here in Text I. In this narrative about the Silver Generation, the He- 
siodic Works and Days shows the dark side of cult heroes: the heroes of the Sil- 
ver Generation refuse to ‘care for’ the gods, therapeuein (135), as we have just 
noted here and have already noted in Hour 6§51, and they likewise refuse to 
perform sacrifices to the gods (136). But despite such impious behavior, which 
is equated with not giving timé, ‘honor’ to the gods (138), these heroes of the 
Silver Generation are said to receive timé, ‘honor, from humans after they die, 
just as the heroes of the Golden Generation receive honor (142). And, as we 
have seen in Hour 8§21 with reference to Text C there, taken from the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter (259-267), this word timé can refer to the ‘honor’ that cult 
heroes receive in the rituals of hero cult after they die, as in the case of the timé 
received by the cult hero Demophon after he dies (261, 263). As we can see in 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (268), where the goddess refers to herself as 
timdokhos, ‘receiver of honor’ [timé], the gods receive timé just as cult heroes 
receive timé, but of course they do not have to die to receive it as heroes have to 
die. And the heroes of the Silver Generation do have to die, as we have just seen 
in the text I quoted. So, once again, I apply the formula that I applied in Hour 
11§45 and $51: god-hero antagonism in myth corresponds to god-hero symbiosis in 
ritual. 


Two Further Generations of Humankind 


12§22. In the Hesiodic Works and Days, the contrast between diké and hubris is 
re-enacted not only in the contrast between the Golden and the Silver Genera- 
tions but also in an overall myth of five successive generations of humankind 
(106-201). As we are about to see, the contrast between the Golden and the Sil- 
ver Generations is part of an overall system of contrasts between diké and hu- 
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bris, framed within the myth of five generations. This system has been cogently 
analyzed by Jean-Pierre Vernant, who has shown that the superiority and inferi- 
ority of Generations 1 and 2 respectively are marked by their diké and hubris, 
while, inversely, the inferiority and superiority of Generations 3 and 4 respec- 
tively are marked by their hubris and diké.* So we turn next to these Genera- 
tions 3 and 4. 

12§23. I start with Generation 3. Just as the narrative about Generation 2, the 
Silver Generation, shows the dark side of cult heroes, so also the narrative about 
Generation 3, the Bronze Generation, shows the dark side of epic heroes. Here 
is the narrative: 


Howr 12 TExT J 
|,,; And Zeus the father made another Generation of mortal men, the 
Third. ||, a 
tion born from ash trees, violent and terrible. Their minds were set on 
way they did 
not eat, but their hard-dispositioned heart [thimos] was made of hard 


He made it Bronze, not at all like the Silver. | ,,. A Genera- 


the woeful deeds of Arés |,,, and on acts of hubris. Grain | 


rock. |,,, They were forbidding: they had great force [bié] and over- 


148 


powering hands |,,, growing out of their shoulders, with firm founda- 


149 
tions for limbs. |,,, Their implements were bronze, their houses were 


bronze, |,,, and they did their work with bronze. There was no black 


iron. |,,, And they were wiped out when they killed each other with 
their own hands, |,,, and went nameless to the dank house of chill 
Hadés, |,,, yes, nameless [nonumnoi]! Death still took them, terrifying 


as they were, |,,. yes, black Death took them, and they left behind them 
the bright light of the Sun. 


Hesiod Works and Days 143-155t 


12§24. So this negative picture, with its emphasis on hubris (146), suits the 
dark and latent side of the epic hero as we see him in action in Homeric po- 


*Vernant 1985:100-106. 
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etry.* The negativity extends to the afterlife for such a hero, which is described 
in a way that seems at first to offer no hope for immortalization after death. The 
narrative simply says that the dead heroes went to Hadés. So if Hadés were a 
permanent rather than a transitional place of existence for heroes after death, 
then these heroes of Generation 3 would be forever nonumnoi, ‘nameless’ (154). 

12§25. By contrast, the narrative in the Works and Days about Generation 4 
features a positive picture of the epic hero, with an emphasis on heroic behavior 
that is dikaion, ‘just’ (verse 158), and with a promise of immortalization after 
death: 


Hour 12 TEXT K (INCLUDING TEXT C) 


|,,; But when this Generation too was covered over by the earth, | ,._ 
Zeus made yet another Generation on earth, which nurtures many, 
a fourth one. |,,, This one, by contrast [with the third], was just 
[dikaion].+ It was better. |,., 


were heroes [hérées], who are called | 


It was the godlike generation of men who 
wo Cemigods [hémi-theoi]; they 
are the previous generation [= previous to ours] who lived throughout 
the boundless earth. |,,, These [demigods] were overcome by evil war 
and the terrible din of battle. | 
Thebes, the land of Cadmus, | 


pus. | ,,, Others were taken away by war over the great yawning stretches 


Some died at the walls of seven-gated 


162 


as they fought over the sheep of Oedi- 


163, 


of sea |,,, to Troy, all on account of Helen with the beautiful hair. | ,,, 
Then they [= this Generation]+ were covered over by the finality of 
death. | 
to live |,,, from Zeus the son of Kronos, who translated them to the 
edges of the earth, | ,,, 
king over them. | ,_, And they live with a carefree heart [thimos] | ,., on 


the Islands of the Blessed [Nésoi Makaron] on the banks of the deep- 
blessed [olbioi] heroes [hérdes] that they 


.s, But they received, apart from other humans, a life and a place 


far away from the immortal gods. And Kronos is 


swirling river Okeanos, | 


172 


* BA 158 = 9$11. 

+ In the original Greek here, the word dikaioteron describing the fourth generation means not ‘more just’ but 
‘just—as opposed to unjust, where the ‘unjust’ are the third generation. See also Hour 11§22 for the note on 
théluterai at Odyssey xxiv 202 as meaning not ‘more female’ but ‘female—as opposed to male. 

£In the original Greek, the particle men here in Works and Days 166 is parallel to the men as used at verses 
122, 137, 141, 161, not to the men as used at verse 162. I argue for this interpretation in GM 126n17 and PH 10$7n16; 
also in BA (1999) xiii = o§19n2, with bibliography. In terms of this interpretation, the heroes who fought in the 
Theban War and in the Trojan War were all eligible for immortalization. 
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are, and for them there is a honey-sweet harvest [karpos] | ,,, that comes 


to fruition three times each year, produced by the life-giving land. 


Hesiod Works and Days 155-173* 


12§26. I have already quoted the last part of this text, the four verses 170-173, 
in Hour 11 Text C, where I analyzed the use of the word olbioi, ‘blessed’ (172). 
This word, as we have seen, occurs typically in contexts in which heroes are 
pictured as inhabitants of paradisiacal settings in an afterlife. And I quoted 
these same four verses 170-173 again in Text C of this hour, where I compared 
the context of the word olbioi in Text C with the context of the same word in 
Text B of this hour, at Odyssey xi 137, referring to the blessings brought upon the 
people of Odysseus after his death as prophesied by Teiresias. 

12§27. So in this Hesiodic narrative about Generation 4 we see an alternative 
visualization of the heroes whom we know from Homeric poetry and from 
other poetry (especially the Seven against Thebes tradition, which has not sur- 
vived in any integral text from the ancient world). First of all, the Hesiodic nar- 
rative shows the heroes of Generation 4 only in a positive light, and the negative 
side of the epic hero is reserved for Generation 3; by contrast, Homeric poetry 
views both the positive and the negative sides of its heroes. Second, the He- 
siodic narrative speaks explicitly about the immortalization of the heroes be- 
longing to Generation 4; by contrast, the immortalization of heroes after death 
is only implied in Homeric poetry, as we have seen in Hour 8§§40-48. 

12§28. Another difference that we see here between Homeric and Hesiodic 
poetry is signaled by the Hesiodic use of the word hémi-theoi, ‘demigods, in the 
Works and Days (160) with reference to the epic heroes of Generation 4 who 
were obliterated in the time of the Theban and the Trojan Wars (161-165)—but 
who were preserved after death and immortalized by being transported to the 
Islands of the Blessed (167-173). By contrast, the word hémi-theoi is never used 
in Homeric poetry—except for one occurrence in Iliad XII (23). Matching this 
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exceptional Homeric occurrence of hémi-theoi is an exceptional shift in the Ho- 
meric narrative perspective here: instead of viewing heroes through the lens 
of the heroic age, seeing them as they were back then, alive and hoping to 
be remembered, the poetry now views them through the lens of a post-heroic 
age, seeing them as already dead and about to be forgotten (XII 17-33).* So 
the scenario of obliteration followed by immortalization for the hémi-theoi in 
the Hesiodic Works and Days (obliteration in 161-165, immortalization in 167- 
173) must be contrasted with a scenario of obliteration followed by no men- 
tion of immortalization for the hémi-theoi mentioned in the Homeric Iliad (XII 
17-33).T 


Hesiod in the Iron Age 


12§29. Unlike Homeric poetry, Hesiodic poetry consistently views heroes 
through the lens of a post-heroic age, as we can see most clearly when Hesiod 
finally turns to Generation 5 of humankind, which is his own generation: 


Hour 12 TExT L 


If only I did not have to be in the company of the Fifth Generation 
| ,,, of men, and if only I had died before it [= the Fifth Generation] or 
been born after it, | _, since now is the time of the Iron Generation. 


| 174 


Hesiod Works and Days 174-176% 


12§30. In this grim Iron Age, which is the here and now for Hesiod, the neat 
division between diké and hubris breaks down. You cannot say that this is a time 
of either diké or hubris, because these two forces are presently engaged in an 
ongoing struggle, and Hesiod expresses his pessimism in the light of his present 
neikos, ‘quarrel’ (mentioned in verse 35), with his unjust brother Perses, who is 
being supported by the unjust kings. Earlier in this hour, at $10, I explored the 
details of such an ongoing stuggle of diké and hubris as viewed through the situ- 
ation of Hesiod as he describes it. And Hesiod’s wording about the Iron Age, as 
I just quoted it in Text L, reflects his pessimism about the outcome of the strug- 
gle. In his anguish, he expresses a riddling wish, as we see it quoted in Works 


*EH $67, following BA 159-162 = 9§$13-17. 

+ Koenen 1994:5n12 calls this Iliadic scenario “the flip side of the same story.” 
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and Days 175-176, which is part of Text L: if only he had died, he says, in the 
previous generation or been born in the next generation! Well, if Hesiod had 
died in the previous generation, which is one of his two alterative wishes, he 
would have found himself in Generation 4, and we have already seen what hap- 
pened to the epic heroes who died in Generation 4: they became cult heroes 
by way of becoming immortalized after death in a paradisiacal setting that 
matches the Golden Age. And if he had been born in the next generation, which 
is the other one of his two alternative wishes, he would have found himself in 
the paradisiacal setting of the Golden Age of Generation 1, who are cult heroes 
to start with, just as Generation 4 are cult heroes to end with, though they had 
started off as epic heroes. So the two alteratives in the riddling wish of Hesiod 
are really one and the same thing, which is, to be in the Golden Age.* 

12§31. Not only are the end of Generation 4 and the beginning of Generation 
1 the same thing. We can also say that Generations 1 and 2 are the same thing, 
which is, the positive and the negative sides of cult heroes; and that Generations 
3 and 4 are the same thing as well, which is, the negative and the positive sides 
of epic heroes. We can even say that Generations 1 and 2 are the same thing as 
Generations 3 and 4, since epic heroes do become cult heroes at the end of 4 in 
the cyclical logic of 1 to 2 to 3 to 4 back to 1 and so on. And this cycle is the same 
as the present, which is the quintessential here-and-now.t We see this kind of 
thinking in the mythmaking traditions of other Indo-European languages as 
well: in Celtic and Indic traditions, for example, the number 5 following the se- 
quence 1, 2, 3, 4 is a symbol of integration and centrality.+ 

12§32. Even though Hesiod wishes that he did not live in the Iron Age, he still 
faces the struggle between diké and hubris, which he proceeds to split into two 
separate worlds, just as he had split the world of heroes into two worlds, occu- 
pied by the cult figures on the one hand and the epic heroes on the other hand 
—and just as he had split those two worlds further into two sub-worlds each, 
occupied by heroes who are just and heroes who are unjust. 

12§33. In a new split between diké and hubris, as foreseen by Hesiod in the 
context of his Iron Age, there is a polis, ‘city, of diké, and this city abounds in 
fertility (225-237). By contrast, there is a polis, ‘city, of hubris, and this city is af- 


* BA 168-169 = 9§29. 

+ BA 169 = 9§30. 

+Rees and Rees 1961:118-204. I highlight these two examples: the ‘Five Peoples’ in Indic traditions (together 
with the related idea of five directions—north / south / east / west / ‘here’) and the notion of Five ‘Provinces’ in 
Treland. 
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flicted by sterility (238-247): Zeus punishes the people of such a city with fam- 
ine (243), with the barrenness of their women (244), and with the diminution of 
their household possessions (244). Moreover, the stylized city of hubris is af- 
flicted with shipwrecks in seastorms brought on by Zeus himself (247), whereas 
the fortunate inhabitants of the stylized city of diké do not have to sail at all 
(236-237), since the earth bears for them plentiful karpos or ‘fruit’ (237).* 

12§34. Hesiod’s city of diké is of course very much like the Golden Age of the 
Golden Generation, and at first sight it fits the heroic world. But the very oppo- 
sition of diké and hubris in this tale of two cities reflects a post-heroic world. By 
contrast, Homeric poetry, which is mostly situated in the world of heroes, by 
and large avoids any foregrounding of an opposition of diké and hubris in the 
sense of ‘justice’ and its opposite. In fact, there are only three attested cases of 
such a formal opposition in Homeric poetry. In each of these three cases, we see 
parallel contexts: Odysseus does not yet know where he has just arrived in the 
course of his travels, and he is asking himself whether the new place he has just 
reached is populated by people who are dikaioi, ‘just, or by hubristai, that is, by 
people who commit hubris (vi 120, ix 175, xiii 201). In the first case (vi 120), the 
place is the land of the Phaeacians; in the second, it is the land of the Cyclops (ix 
175); and in the third, it is his own homeland, Ithaca. In the course of events, the 
Phaeacians turn out to be dikaioi, while the Cyclops is the ultimate hubristés. 
But the situation is ambiguous in the case of Ithaca, since the suitors of Penel- 
ope fit the desciption hubristai while only those who are near and dear to Odys- 
seus would qualify as dikaioi. So the political situation in Ithaca at the time of 
Odysseus’ homecoming is the closest Homeric parallel to the political situation 
in the world of Hesiod. And such a political situation in Homeric poetry is the 
closest thing to a post-heroic context. 

12§35. A related point can be made about the word dike in the absolute sense 
of ‘justice’ and about derivative words conveying the same sense. That fact is, 
Homeric poetry avoids such words. We have already seen two of the most no- 
table exceptions: in Text A of this hour, Odyssey xix 107-114, we saw the dis- 
guised Odysseus comparing Penelope to a basileus, ‘king, who ‘upholds acts of 
good, dike [eu-dikiai]’ (111), and in Text E of Hour 9, Odyssey iii 130-135, we saw 
that Athena punished some of the Achaeans in the course of their travels back 
home after the capture of Troy, and that the reason for this punishment was 
their failure to be dikaioi, ‘just’ (133). We can say about both these cases that the 


* Nagy 1985:62-63 = §51. 
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exception proves the rule. In each case, Odysseus is stepping out of his role as 
epic hero. In the first case, as I argued in §7 near the beginning of this hour, the 
picture of a just king who rules over a fertile and prosperous land refers to the 
future status of Odysseus as a cult hero. And in the second case, as I argued in 
Hour 11955, Odysseus himself had been one of those offending Achaeans who 
had failed to be dikaioi, but the story of his moral offenses at Troy is screened 
out by the Odyssey. So, technically, neither one of these two examples shows 
Odysseus as a Homeric hero of the Trojan War. 


Back to Hesiod as an Exponent of Diké 


12§36. By contrast with Homeric poetry, Hesiodic poetry explicitly depends on 
diké, Even the identity of Hesiod as an authoritative poetic voice depends on the 
justification of diké. Especially in the Hesiodic Works and Days, the embedded 
master narrative starts with the disequilibrium of injustice and moves toward 
the equilibrium of justice. I offer here an overall summary: 


In response to the injustices committed by the unjust brother Perses 
and by the crooked kings who support Perses, the just brother Hesiod 
literally speaks the Works and Days, and his initial poetic speech is 
composed of four parts: 

—First, he retells the myth of Prometheus and Pandora (verses 42-105), 
which is all about a work ethic—an ethic that has to be understood in 
terms of agriculture, which in turn has to be understood as a sacred 
activity that stays in rhythm with the natural life cycle. 

—Second, he tells the myth of the Five Generations of Humankind 
(verses 106-201). As we have seen, the symbolism of the number 5 in 
this myth centers on the idea of a totality that becomes visible only by 
way of understanding how the four parts that lead up to it will in the 
end fit into that totality. And such a totality is the natural life cycle of 
the generic hero as the ultimate representative of humanity. Essentially, 
Generations 1 and 2 stand for the positive and negative images of the 
cult hero; Generations 3 and 4 stand for the negative and positive im- 
ages of the epic hero; Generation 5 is the composite of the generic he- 
ro—as seen in the here-and-now. And the myth of the Five Genera- 
tions of Humankind is also a vision of humanity—and how humanity 
has degenerated from the Golden Age to the Iron Age. The metaphor 
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of metals correlated with the sequence of Five Generations of Human- 
kind—Gold / Silver / Bronze / ____ / Iron—is symbolic of this human 
degeneration. The decreasing of value in this sequence of metals is 
made possible in the poetics of the Works and Days by way of leaving 
blank the fourth space in the sequence of spaces occupied by Gold / 
Silver / Bronze /___/ Iron. The same blank fourth space makes it pos- 
sible for the poetry to set up the dichotomies of better and worse, worse 
and better, for Generations 1 and 2, 3 and 4; otherwise, Generation 4 
could not be viewed as the ‘better’ Generation that it is. This is why no 
metal can occupy the blank fourth space, since the idea of degenera- 
tion would have required such a metal to be worse, not better, than 
Bronze. And this is also why the least valuable metal must come last, 
and that metal is Iron. 

—Third, he tells a fable, about the Hawk and the Nightingale (202-212), 
and he calls this fable an ainos (202). The moral of the story is im- 
plied by what comes after the telling of the fable (275-278), at which 
point the listeners are told that beasts, unlike humans, habitually de- 
vour other beasts. By implication, then, the unjust acquisition of wealth 
through power is like cannibalism. As we have already seen in Hour 
10§41, the image of humans devouring other humans is like a night- 
marish vision that conjures up the worst moments of epic heroes. 
—Fourth comes an apocalyptic split vision of absolute diké on one side 
and absolute hubris on the other side. The two sides are seen as a city of 
diké (225-237) and a city of hubris (238-247). 


12§37. After these four narratives, the integrating logic of the master narra- 
tive takes hold. In the Hesiodic Works and Days, the man of diké will in the end 
regain the wealth of the earth that he has justly earned (280-281), while the man 
of hubris will in the end lose all the wealth that he gained unjustly (325-326). 
And, in fact, the unjust brother Perses does in the end lose all his wealth (396). 


A Reconnection of Generations in an Orchard 


12§38. By contrast with the myth of the Five Generations of Humankind in the 
Hesiodic Works and Days, where the generic hero is refracted into four different 
generations, showing split images of cult heroes and epic heroes, of good heroes 
and bad heroes, the narrative of the Homeric Odyssey comes to an end with an 
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integrated vision of heroic generations. This integration is achieved by way of a 
reconnection that happens between ancestor and descendant, as focused in the 
relationship of father and son. And this reconnection happens at the moment 
when Odysseus finds his father, Laertes, in an ‘orchard, an aloé (Odyssey xxiv 
226). The son finds the father in the act of cultivating that orchard, which looks 
just like the paradisiacal garden of a Golden Age. Here is what Odysseus says to 
Laertes, even before their mutual recognition is complete: 


Hour 12 TEXT M 


| 44 Old sir, it is clear that you are most knowledgeable in tending |,,. 
an orchard [orkhatos]. It is well tended, with care [komidé], and there is 
nothing, |,,, no plant at all—no fig tree no grapevine no olive tree |, 
no pear tree no bed for herbs—no, there is nothing in this whole gar- 


den [képos] that lacks for care [komide]. 


Odyssey xxiv 244-247* 


12§39. Once the father and the son are reconnected, Laertes may start look- 
ing like a cult hero from the Golden Age. In the text that we have just seen, 
however, where Odysseus is addressing Laertes for the first time, the father is 
not yet ready to connect with the son because he has not yet recognized him. 
The interior sorrow of Laertes about being disconnected from Odysseus is still 
reflected in his exterior appearance, and, as the still-unrecognized Odysseus 
says bluntly but lovingly to his father, Laertes has not taken good ‘care’ (komidé 
xxiv 249) of himself, even though he has taken very good ‘care’ of the orchard, 
as we saw in the wording of Text M (xxiv 245, 247). But beneath the exterior 
degradation of the father, as Odysseus goes on to note, it is clear that Laertes 
still has the looks of a basileus, ‘king’ (xxiv 253). So once the son takes proper 
care of his father, Laertes will once again look like his true self (xxiv 254-255); 
and, later on in the narrative, this is exactly what happens, with the help of the 
goddess Athena (xxiv 365-371). But now, so that Laertes may finally recognize 
Odysseus, the son shows that he knows everything about the orchard that 
Laertes is tending. Odysseus reveals that his father had actually given that gar- 
den to him as a gift when Odysseus was still a boy (xxiv 336-337), and Odysseus 
shows that he remembers every detail that he learned from his father when he 
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was growing up, about this ‘orchard’ (aldé xxiv 336) or ‘garden’ (képos xxiv 338). 
Odysseus now narrates, in proper order, every beautiful detail that he had 
learned from his father about this paradisiacal place where they used to take 
long walks together, and the father would answer every single question asked by 
the son (xxiv 337-344). 

12§40. So once Laertes reclaims his appearance as a king, he can be like a cult 
hero as he welcomes back to his paradisiacal garden a returning epic hero who 
has finally achieved a successful homecoming—and who can now reclaim a 
garden that he has owned all along. Now Odysseus, appearing as a king in his 
own right, can ultimately become a cult hero in his own right. So the divide be- 
tween epic hero and cult hero is ultimately repaired, and so too is the divide that 
separates generations from each other. Now an integrated vision of the generic 
hero can finally be achieved. 


PART TWO 


HEROES IN PROSE MEDIA 


HOUR 13 


A Crisis in Reading the 
World of Heroes 


The Meaning of Krinein 


13$1. The key word for this hour is krinein, the ‘middle voice’ for which is krin- 
esthai, and the meaning of which is ‘judge, distinguish, make distinctions. Here 
are words that derive from it: 


krisis, judgment, crisis’ 
kritérion, ‘criterior’ for judging, distinguishing, making distinctions 


kritikos, ‘critical’ in both senses: ‘crisis-related’ or ‘criticism-related’ 


13§2. Such words are used in prose, not in poetry. And, in fact, the first attes- 
tation of krinein that we will examine is found in prose. But, as we will see later, 
this word krinein can also be found in poetry. 

13$3. A derivative of krinein that we will examine later is hupo-krinesthai, 
‘respond’—in the sense that a seer ‘responds’ to a question about a vision seen 
by someone else. 

13$4. Another derivative of krinein that we will examine still later is dia- 
krinein, in the sense of ‘settling’ a dispute. 

13§5. But let me start with my choice attestation of krinein, which is found in 
a work of prose. This attestation exemplifies most clearly what I want to show in 
this hour, that krinein can be used to distinguish a way to understand the world 
of heroes from the inside, which is separate from the way this world is under- 
stood from the outside. 


A Story about the Meaning of Olbios in the Histories of Herodotus 


13$6. The story that is told in the passage I quote below is about a cult hero. I 
have already referred to this story in Hour 11§$17-20, where we saw that both 
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meanings of the word olbios, ‘blessed’ and ‘fortunate’ are being used by Herodo- 
tus (1.29-33) in his overall narrative about an encounter of Croesus the king of 
Lydia with Solon the Athenian lawgiver. The story I am about to quote comes 
from the first part of that overall narrative. Testing Solon, Croesus asks him to 
name the most olbios person on earth (1.30.2), expecting Solon to name Croesus 
himself (1.30.3). To his great disappointment, Croesus is told by Solon that an 
Athenian named Tellos is the most olbios of all humans: 


Hour 13 TEXTA 


“Athenian guest [xenos], we have heard much about your wisdom 


| 1.30.2 


[sophia] and your wandering, how you in your love of wise things [phi- 
losophein], have traveled all over the world for the sake of a sacred 
journey [thedria], so now I desire to ask you who is the most olbios of 


all men you have ever seen.’ |, ,,, Croesus asked this question expect- 


1.30.3 
ing the answer to be himself, but Solon, instead of flattering him, told it 


as it was and said, “O King, it is Tellos the Athenian.” |,,,, Croesus 


marveled at what he had said and replied sharply, “In what way do you 
judge [krinein] Tellos to be the most olbios?” Solon said, “Tellos was 
from a prosperous city [polis] and his children were good and noble 
[agathoi]. He saw them all have children of their own, and all of these 
survived. His life was well off by our standards, and his death was most 


distinguished: |, ,,. when the Athenians were fighting their neighbors 


1.30.5 
in Eleusis, he came to help, routed the enemy, and died most beauti- 


fully. The Athenians buried him at public expense on the spot where he 
fell, and they honored [timazein] him greatly.’ 


Herodotus 1.30.2-5* 


13$7. So we see here that krinein refers to the act of ‘deciding’ or ‘judging’ 
whether to say one thing or another thing. And, in this case, as we will see, it 
also refers to the act of saying something on one level of meaning or saying it on 
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another level. First, Solon has to decide whether he will say the truth or not. For 
him the truth is that the most olbios person is Tellos, not Croesus. Second, So- 
lon uses the word olbios in one way, to mean ‘blessed’ like a cult hero, while 
Croesus uses the same word in another way, to mean ‘fortunate’—that is, to be 
endowed with wealth, power, and prestige. One meaning belongs to the sacred 
world of cult heroes, while the other meaning belongs to the non-sacred world 
of ephemeral mortals. As we saw in Hour 11917, the first meaning applies to Tel- 
los the Athenian, who is honored as a cult hero, while the second meaning ap- 
plies to Croesus—however temporarily. As the story implies, only those who 
are initiated into the mysteries of hero cult can understand the sacral meaning 
of olbios. And, as we saw in Hour 1118, this implication about a deeper level 
of understanding, made available only to initiates, is most evident in contexts 
where the word olbios refers to the bliss of initiation into mysteries of immortal- 
ization in general. I cite once again the use of this word with reference to the 
Eleusinian Mysteries:* 


Hour 13 TEXT B = Hour 11 TExtT D 


Blessed [olbios] is he among earthbound mortals who has seen these 
things 


Homeric Hymn to Demeter 480 


I find it significant that the figure of Tellos in the same story as I quoted in Text 
A is connected with the prehistory of the Eleusis (Herodotus 1.30.5), the site of 
the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

13§8. And there is another revealing word in the same story about Tellos, 
Text A, that has two levels of meaning: it is the verb timazein, ‘honor (Herodo- 
tus 1.30.5), derived from the noun time, ‘honor; referring to the honor that Tel- 
los receives after death in Eleusis. As we have already seen, timé can refer to the 
honor of hero cult that a cult hero receives after death. I cite again the example 
of the cult hero Demophon of Eleusis, who receives the honor of seasonally re- 
curring athletic contests that are held at Eleusis and that re-enact a ‘war’: 


Howr 13 TEXT C = Howr 8 TExT C 


| .s9 1 [= Demeter] swear by the implacable water of the Styx, the wit- 


ness of oaths that gods make, as I say this: | ,,, immortal and ageless for 


260 


all days | ,,, would I have made your dear [philos] little boy, and I would 


261 


* Again, PH 245 = 8§46n128. 
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have given him honor [timé] that is unwilting [a-phthi-tos]. |,,, But 
Still, he will 
have an honor [timé] that is unwilting [a-phthi-tos], for all time, be- 
At the 


right season [hdra], every year, |,,, the sons of the Eleusinians will have 


now there is no way for him to avoid death and doom. |,,, 


cause on my knees | ,,, he had once sat and slept in my arms. | 


264 265 


a war, a terrible battle among each other. |,,, They will do so for all 
days to come. 


Homeric Hymn to Demeter 259-267 


13$9. Once again, as in Hour 8§20, I highlight here at verse 265 the noun 
hora (plural horai), ‘season, seasonality, the right time, the perfect time; as I de- 
fined it in Hour 1§§26-29 and analyzed it in Hour 1§49 and then again in Hour 
8§§20-21. As we see from the context that I just quoted here in the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter, this noun hora marks the seasonal recurrence of rituals honor- 
ing cult heroes. And the Eleusinian Games, which are the rituals in this case, 
may be related to the prehistory of the ‘war’ that had led to the death of Tellos in 
Text A (Herodotus 1.30.5). 

13$10. Yet another revealing word in the same story about Tellos that has 
two levels of meaning is the name Tellos itself. It is derived from the word telos.* 
As we will now see, this word telos can refer to ‘initiation’ into the mysteries of 
hero cult. So far, I have been consistently translating this word as either ‘final 
moment or ‘fulfillment’ In the Core Vocabulary, telos is defined as ‘end, ending, 
final moment; goal, completion, fulfillment; coming full circle, rounding out; 
successfully passing through an ordeal; initiation; ritual, rite’ In terms of these 
definitions, telos has basically two levels of meaning: 


1. the end of the line, as in death; or 
2. a coming full circle, as in immortalization after death—or as in an initiation 


from one state of existence into another state of existence. 


As I have argued in Hour 11, the idea of heroic immortalization after death was 
a traditional teaching that the worshippers of cult heroes learned in the context 


* The linguistic arguments are presented in PH 245 = 8§46n128. 

+HC 95 =1$49, where I also note that form from which Greek telos and related forms derive cannot be re- 
duced to a single Indo-European root. As the discussion proceeds, we will see that there are two roots involved 
in the formation of telos and related forms: *k“el- and *tel-. The first of these two roots conveys the idea of ‘come 
full circle’. 
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of initiation into the mysteries of hero cult. And, as I noted already there, the 
actual procedures involved in such initiation will be explored in Hour 15. For 
now, however, I continue to highlight simply the existence of these mysteries. 
The evidence, I repeat, comes from traditional wording that refers to initiation 
into mysteries concerning the immortalization of heroes. 


Another Story about the Meaning of Olbios in the Histories of Herodotus 


13$11. There is a story that expresses both these levels of meaning of telos, and it 
is linked directly with the story about Tellos in Text A, Herodotus 1.30.2-5. In 
fact, this story immediately follows the story about Tellos: 


Hour 13 TExT D 


| 3.1 When Solon had provoked him by referring to the things that 
happened to Tellos, saying that these things were many and blessed [ol- 
bia], Croesus asked him [= Solon] what person he saw as the next one 
after him [= Tellos], since he [= Croesus] quite expected to win sec- 


ond prize. Solon answered, “Kleobis and Biton. |, ,,, They were Argive 


1312 
by birth [genos], and they made a living that was quite sufficient. And, 
on top of this, they had such great physical strength! Both were prize- 
winning athletes [athlophoroi]. Here is the story that is told about them. 
There was a festival [heorté] of Héra in Argos, and it was absolutely 
necessary for their mother [= the priestess of Héra] to be conveyed to 
the sacred precinct [hieron] [of Héra] by a team of oxen. But their oxen 
had not come back from the fields in time [h6ra], so the youths them- 
selves took the yoke upon their shoulders under constraint of time 
[hora] and started pulling the wagon, with their mother riding on top 
of it, transporting her [their mother] forty-five stadium-lengths un- 
til they arrived at the sacred precinct [hieron] [of Héra ]. |,,,, After 
they [= Kleobis and Biton] had done these things and had been 
seen [op-] doing these things by everyone participating in the festival 
[panéguris],* the very best fulfillment [teleuté] of life now happened for 
them. And in all this the god showed that it is better for a man to be in 


a state of death than in a state of life [zoein].t For the men of Argos, 


* The visualizing of this scene, as indicated here by op-, ‘see’, is essential to the narrative. Relevant is the in- 
sightful analysis by Danielle Arnold Freedman (1998:11-13). 
+ On the mystical subtext of this formulation, see PH 243-247 = 8$$45-48. 
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standing around the two youths, declared them blessed [makares] for 
having such physical strength, while the women of Argos declared the 
mother of the youths blessed for having such children as these two. 
| 5.4 And the mother, overjoyed [perikharés] about what had been ac- 
complished and about what had been said about the things that had 
been accomplished, stood before the statue [= of Héra] and prayed on 
behalf of Kleobis and Biton, her two children, who had so greatly hon- 
ored [timazein] her. She prayed that the goddess [= Héra] should give 
them [= the two youths] the very best thing that can happen to a mor- 
tal. |,,., 
[eu-okhein], and the youths went to sleep [kata-koimdasthai] right then 


After this prayer, the people sacrificed [thuein] and feasted 


and there in the sacred precinct [of Héra]. And they [= the two youths] 
never got up [an-histasthai] again, but were held still [ekhesthai] in this 
fulfillment [telos]. And the people of Argos made likenesses [eikon plu- 
ral] of them and dedicated these at Delphi, saying that these were im- 
ages of men who had become the very best of men.” 


Herodotus 1.31.1-5* 


13$12. We just saw two key expressions in this text, which both apply not 
only to the meaning of the story of Kleobis and Biton but also to the meaning of 
the name Tellos in the preceding story. The first expression was this (1.31.3): ‘the 
very best fulfillment [teleuté] of life now happened for them.} I could have 
translated teleuté as ‘final moment; but this word is related to telos and shows 
parallel patterns of double meaning: like telos, teleuté can be a ‘fulfillment’ as 
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well as a ‘final moment. And the second expression was this (1.31.5): ‘they [= the 
two youths] . . . were held still [ekhesthai] in this fulfillment [telos]. The mo- 
ment is like a snapshot, and the person who is taking the picture is saying: “Hold 
still!” In order to explore the double meanings of teleuté and telos as ‘final mo- 
ment’ and ‘fulfillment’ here in Text D, I now offer further analysis of the story 
itself. 

13§13. While all the sacrificing and the feasting is going on, the two youths 
fall asleep inside the sacred precinct of the goddess, and the euphemistic word- 
ing that describes this sleep highlights a sacred idea. Here is the idea: these two 
youths will now be permanently encapsulated in the perfect moment that they 
had just reached at this climactic point in the story of their lives. As the story 
says, ‘they never got up again* (1.31.5). That is, the two youths never got up 
again in this world of mortals. Now they will ‘hold still’ forever in another world, 
in exactly the perfect moment that they had just achieved. Let us look back one 
more time at the expression (1.31.5): ‘they [= the two youths] . . . were held still 
[ekhesthai| in this fulfillment [telos]’+ The verb ekhein, ‘hold’ in the middle 
voice, ekhesthai, is used here in the sense of capturing a snapshot moment, as I 
said a minute ago. Another way to say it is this: “Hold it right there!” In other 
words, the two youths die at the perfect moment in a perfect pose. 

13$14. My choice of the word pose here is based on the meaning of the noun 
derived from the verb ekhesthai, ‘hold still, that is, skhéma, which can mean the 
‘pose’ of a dancer or even the ‘pose’ of a statue.§ So we see the two youths set- 
tling into a perfect and eternal pose, which becomes a visible sign of their telos. 
And this felos in the sense of ‘fulfillment’ really is the very best teleute—again in 
the sense of ‘fulfillment: That is what is predicted earlier in the story, as we saw 
in the expression of Herodotus: ‘the very best fulfillment [teleuté] of life now 
happened for them’** (1.31.3). 

13$15. So now I am ready to go beyond the translations of telos and teleuté as 
either ‘final moment’ or ‘fulfillment. To these translations I add another: ‘com- 
ing full circle. In terms ofa straight line, telos is the ‘end’ of that line; in terms of 
a circle, however, telos is a ‘coming full circle’++ In this light, I come back to a 


* OVKETL AVETTNOAV. 

tev TéNEL TOUTH éoXovT0. 

£HC 94-95 = 1947, with reference also to PH 38 = 1$39n111. Freedman (1998:13) describes this moment as 
“photographic.” 

SHC 95 = 1847. 

** reheuTI) TOD Biov aplorn émeyevero. 

+t Again, HC 95 =1949. 
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formulation I introduced in Hour 1§49, where I said that the unseasonality of 
the hérds in mortal life leads to the telos or ‘fulfillment’ of hora, ‘seasonality’, in 
immortal life, which is achieved in the setting of hero cult. Now we have finally 
seen such a model of achievement in the two parallel stories of Herodotus about 
cult heroes, and in both stories a key to the meaning is the word telos in the 
sense of ‘fulfillment; even ‘coming full circle’ In the first story, as quoted in Text 
A, Tellos achieves the telos of a cult hero even by way of his name, which is de- 
rived from telos. And, in the second story, as quoted in Text D, Kleobis and Bi- 
ton achieve the best teleuté by ‘holding still’ forever in the telos of a perfect mo- 
ment, which is the telos of the cult hero. 

13§16. Here I come back to another most telling part of the story of Kleobis 
and Biton in Text D (Herodotus 1.32.2): ‘their oxen had not come back from the 
fields in time [hdra], so the youths themselves took the yoke upon their shoul- 
ders under constraint of time [h6ra] and started pulling the wagon* In other 
words, the oxen who were destined to pull the wagon that took the priestess of 
Héra all the way to the precinct of Héra, which was forty-five stadium-lengths 
away from the city center of Argos, were simply not on time. They were un- 
timely, and the timing or hora was off. But the youths who took their place were 
perfectly timely: they were on time, since they were constrained by the timing 
or hora of the festival. If the oxen had been on time, they would have been 
slaughtered as the prime sacrificial victims of the sacrifice to the goddess Hera 
in her precinct. But they were not on time, and so the youths had to be on time. 
And the youths died their deaths in place of the prime sacrificial victims. 

13$17. This crisis of hord in the story of Kleobis and Biton is relevant to the 
goddess who presided over the whole chain of events in the story. That god- 
dess is Héra. And, as we saw in Hour 1§27, Herd was the goddess of hora (plural 
horai). And, as we also saw, the two forms Herd and hora are linguistically re- 
lated to each other. Héra was the goddess of seasons, in charge of making every- 
thing happen on time, happen in season, and happen in a timely way. But then 
there is the hero. As we saw in Hour 1§28, the word héros (plural hérdes) mean- 
ing ‘hero is related to the words hora and Héra. But heroes, unlike the goddess 
Hera, are not timely. They become timely only when they die. The precise mo- 
ment when everything comes together for the hero is the moment of death. The 
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hero is ‘on time’ at the hora or ‘time’ of death. Before death and in fact during 
their whole lifetime, however, heroes are not on time: rather, they are unsea- 
sonal, as we saw first and foremost in the case of Héraklés in Hour 1$39. 

13§18. Being on time for death is precisely what happens to Kleobis and Bi- 
ton, sons of the priestess of Héra in the story I quoted in Text D. Their timely 
death marks them as cult heroes, and the word that expresses this timely death, 
which will lead to timeless immortalization, is telos. And it is most appropriate 
that Héra, the goddess of timeliness, presides over the telos of heroes: as I noted 
in Hour 1$49, the connection of Héra with the idea of telos is evident in the ad- 
jective teleia, derived from telos, which is a cult epithet of the goddess Héra.* 
Combined with the name of this goddess, teleia can mean not only ‘bringing 
fulfillment’ but even ‘bringing perfectiom If striving to achieve a telos is a pro- 
cess, then the achievement itself can be seen as the perfecting of that process.t 
Such an idea of perfection is built into the word hora: in Hour 1§$26-29, I ana- 
lyzed the meaning of this word (plural horai) as ‘season, seasonality, the right 
time, the perfect time’ 

13$19. In the case of Herodotus’ framing story about Solon’s story about Kle- 
obis and Biton, Text D, the framing story reaches its own felos or ‘fulfillment’ in 
an aetiology (1.31.5). By aetiology here, as I repeat from Hour 74§15, I mean a 
myth that motivates an institutional reality, especially a ritual. In this case the 
aetiology has to do with the rituals and the ritual objects connected with the 
hero cult of Kleobis and Biton at Argos. The ritual objects are the statues of 
the two young men, and their status as cult heroes is evidently visualized in the 
form of these statues: ‘And the people of Argos made likenesses [eikon plural] of 
them and dedicated these at Delphi, saying that these were images of men who 
had become the very best of men’# (1.31.5). As we learn from Herodotus, the 
outcome of the story of these two young men is formalized in these statues. The 
perfect pose of their perfect moment, rigid to the point of rigor mortis, is cap- 
tured by the creation of their statues. And the two statues have actually sur- 
vived: you can see them today in the Museum at Delphi:§ 

13§20. In the context of the Herodotean narrative, a perfect moment of hap- 


* Again I cite the example in Aristophanes Women at the Thesmophoria 973. 

t HC 95 = 1849. 

# Apyetou 6€ ogewr eixovas Tomodpevor avecav és Aehgovs as avdpav apiotav yevouevav. 

§ HC 95 = 1950. I add there that it does not affect my argument whether or not Kleobis and Biton were the 
original referents at the time when these statues were made. What matters is that they were truly the referents as 
far as the Argives were concerned, with reference to the time of Herodotus’ own narration. 
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piness was experienced by all who took part in the festival of Héra, and this mo- 
ment became concretized in the form of the statues of Kleobis and Biton.* The 
stylized death of these two youths is a dramatization of the perfect heroic mo- 
ment—especially since they are sons of the priestess of Héra herself, who is the 
goddess of that perfect moment. 

13§21. Back when we started this hour, I noted the differences in the meaning 
of olbios for those who were initiated into the mysteries of hero cult and for 
those who were not. These differences are relevant to this riddling statement in 
Text D: ‘and in all this the god showed that it is better for a man to be in a state 
of death than in a state of life [zoein]’+ (1.31.3). For the uninitiated, this wording 
means that you are better off dead—that you might as well choose to be put out of 
your misery instead going on with life. For the initiated, this same wording means 
that a life after death will be better for you than the life you are living now. 

13§22. From my study of such words as olbios and timé and telos during this 
hour, I conclude that the cult hero is literally defined in terms of one’s ability to 
krinein, ‘judge, distinguish, which as we have seen is the power of discerning 
the true from the untrue. 


Variations in Discriminating between the Real and the Unreal 


13§23. Now we turn to a derivative of krinein, which is hupo-krinesthai. I focus 
on an attestation in the Homeric Odyssey, where Penelope is speaking to the 
disguised Odysseus. She is testing the hero by challenging him to interpret a 
dream: 


Howr 13 TEXT E 


Come, respond [hupo-krinesthai] to my dream, and hear my telling 
of it. 


Odyssey xix 535+ 


13§24. Here Penelope challenges Odysseus to respond to the omen of her 
dream about the killing of the geese in her courtyard by an eagle that swoops 
down on them: the verb hupo-krinesthai is used here in the imperative, with the 


*HC 96 = 1951. 
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word for ‘dream’ in the accusative.* Within the dream itself, the eagle says to 
Penelope that he is Odysseus and that the geese are the suitors, who are to be 
punished for their unjust behavior. The disguised Odysseus responds to the 
convoluted words of Penelope by saying that her dream has already interpreted 
itself and that no response is needed from him—except to say what he has said, 
that the dream has already interpreted itself (xix 555-558). This way, Odysseus 
postpones identifying himself to Penelope, but at the same time he shows his 
good judgment in discriminating between what is false and what is true about 
his own heroic identity as defined by his sense of justice, which is being chal- 
lenged by the injustices inflicted on him by the suitors. 

13§25. In this light, we can see further dimensions in the meaning of krinein, 
from which the compound form hupo-krinesthai is derived. This verb krinein, 
in the active voice, can be translated as ‘interpret’ when combined with the 
noun opsis, ‘vision, as its object (Herodotus 7.19.1-2) or with enupnion, ‘dream, 
as its object (Herodotus 1.120.1).t It is a question of interpreting-in-performance. 
In the middle voice, hupo-krinesthai suggests that the performer is interpreting 
for himself as well as for others.¢ The basic idea of hupo-krinesthai, then, is to 
see the real meaning of what others see and to quote back, as it were, what this 
vision is really telling them.$ 


Variations in Discriminating between Justice and Injustice 


13§26. In discriminating between what is heroic and what is unheroic, deriva- 
tive forms of krinein can refer to moral questions that shape the very founda- 
tions of poetry. There is a shining example in the Hesiodic Theogony, describing 
legal actions taken by an ideal king: 


Hour 13 TEXT F 


| ,, Whosoever among sky-nourished kings is honored [timan] by these 
daughters of great Zeus [= the Muses]** |,, and is beheld by them 
when he is born, |,, for such a man they pour sweet dew upon his 


* HR 23. 

+ Koller 1957:101. 

+ Koller 1957:102. 

§ HC 152 = 19158, following HR 37-38. 

** Earlier in the Hesiodic Theogony (80), one Muse in particular, Kalliope, is described as the patroness of 
kings. 
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tongue, |,, and from his mouth flow sweet words. The people, | ,, all of 
them, look toward him as he sorts out [dia-krinein] the divine laws 
[themis plural] | ,, by way of straight judgments [dikai]. And he, speak- 
ing without stumbling |, and with his powers of understanding, can 
even put an end to a great quarrel [neikos].* | .. It is for this reason that 
there are kings, kings with good thinking [phrenes], namely, because 
when people |,, are wronged in the assembly [agora], they [= the 
kings] can turn things right around for them, |, quite easily, speaking 
in a deflecting way by using soft words. |,, And when he [= the just 
king] goes to a gathering [agon], the people turn to him as if he were 
a god, |,, because of his gentle command of respect [aids], and he 
stands out among the assembled. | ,, Such is the sacred gift of the Muses 
for humankind. |,, For it is because of the Muses and far-shooting 
Apollo | ,, that there are singers [aoidoi] and players of the lyre [kitharis] 
on this earth. |,, And it is because of Zeus that there are kings. Blessed 
[olbios] is he whom the Muses |, love. And a sweet voice [aude] flows 
from his mouth. 


Hesiod Theogony 81-97+ 


13§27. As we have just seen at verse 85 here, the ideal king dia-krinei, ‘sorts 
out, what is themis, ‘divine law, and what is not. And the king can do this, as we 
read at verse 86, by way of his dikai, ‘judgments. This way, as we will now see 
in the Hesiodic Works and Days, the ideal king is the representative of Zeus 
on earth, since it is Zeus himself who ithunei, ‘makes straight, the themistes, 
‘divine laws’: 


Hour 13 TEXT G 


|, Muses of Pieria, you who make glory [kleos] with your songs, | 


2 


come and tell of Zeus, making a song about your father, |, on account 


* Compare the context of neikos at Works and Days 35. 
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of whom there are mortals both unworthy of talk and worthy, | , both 
worth speaking of and not—all on account of great Zeus. |, Easily 
he gives power, and just as easily he ruins the powerful. |, Easily he 
diminishes the distinguished and magnifies the undistinguished. |, 
Easily he makes straight the crooked and withers the overweening 
|,—Zeus, the one who thunders on high, who lives in the highest 
abode. |, Heed me, seeing and hearing as you do, and with justice 
[diké] make straight [ithunein] the divine laws [themis plural]. |,, 


While you do that, I am ready to tell genuine [etétuma] things to 
Perses. 


Hesiod Works and Days 1-10* 


13§28. At verse 9 here, we see also that Zeus is straightening the themistes, 
‘divine laws, by way of his own dike. In this absolutizing context, both the short- 
term meaning of diké as ‘judgment’ and its long-term meaning as ‘justice’ are 
fused in the absolute figure of Zeus. Only for Zeus is a ‘judgment’ the same 
thing as ‘justice. And this absolute model can now absolutely validate the figure 
of Hesiod himself. As we have just read in Works and Days verses 9-10, the diké 
of Zeus is in action while Hesiod talks to Perses. So the action of Zeus is the same 
thing as the speech of Hesiod. That is how Hesiod becomes the ultimate master 
of the speech act. For background on this term speech act, I refer back to Hour 
29$41-43. 

13§29. In the Works and Days, it is actually Hesiod who becomes the hero 
of the speech act, since the blessing that the Muses give to the ideal juridical 
speaker suits him more than any other mortal, even more than any king: as we 
have just read in the Hesiodic Theogony (96-97), ‘blessed [olbios] is he whom 
the Muses |,_ love’t. And that blessing, marked by the word olbios, signals the 
making of a cult hero. 

13§30. The validation of Hesiod as the ideal juridical speaker is indicated in 
another way as well. We can see it when we consider what is missing in the pic- 
ture of an ideal king. And this thing that is missing can be described as a signifi- 
cant absence. The one thing that is missing is a sképtron, ‘scepter, which is tradi- 
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tionally a primary marker of kings who have the authority to make judgments 
at councils of kings (as in Iliad I 279, II 86); when the Achaean kings make dikai, 
‘judgments, at a council of kings, the protocol is for each king to hold the 
sképtron, ‘scepter, when it is his turn to speak.* In the Theogony, however, some- 
one else already has the scepter. That is, Hesiod himself receives a scepter from 
the Muses. Here is how the persona of Hesiod describes the moment when he 
receives this gift from the Muses, who offer to teach him how to say the absolute 
truth: 


Hour 13 TExT H 


|,, [It was the Muses] who taught me, Hesiod, their beautiful song. |,, 
It happened when I was tending flocks of sheep in a valley of Helikon, 
that holy mountain. |,, And the very first thing that the goddesses said 
to me, |,, those Muses of Mount Olympus, those daughters of Zeus 
who holds the aegis, was this wording [mithos]:+ |, “Shepherds camp- 
ing in the fields, base objects of reproach, mere bellies!+ |, We know 
how to say many deceptive things looking like genuine [etuma] things,§ 
|. but we also know how, whenever we wish it, to proclaim things that 
are true [aléthea].** |,, That is how they spoke, those daughters of 
great Zeus, who have words [epea] that fit perfectly together, |,, and 
they gave me a scepter [sképtron],++ a branch of flourishing laurel, | ,, 
having plucked it. And it was a wonder to behold. Then they breathed 
into me a voice [audé], |,, a godlike one, so that I may make glory 
[kleos] for things that will be and things that have been, |,, and then 
they told me to sing how the blessed ones [makares = the gods] were 
generated, the ones that are forever, | ,, and that I should sing them [= 
the Muses] first and last. 


Hesiod Theogony 22-3444 


* GM 52-53. 

+ For commentary on muthos here in the sense of ‘wording meant to be remembered for the record, see HQ 
119-133, following Martin 1989. 

+For commentary on these riddling words of insult uttered by the Muses here as a test for Hesiod, see GM 
44-45, 274-275. 

§ For commentary on homoia, ‘looking like, in this context, see Nagy 2010c. 

** For commentary on aléthea, ‘true things, here in the sense of absolute truth, see PH 64-68 = 2§§26-32; also 
Nagy 2009a:275-277. 

+t More on this sképtron, ‘scepter, in GM 49. 
dpvas topaivov? “EXukadvos tro Cabéov. 
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13$31. This sképtron given to Hesiod by the Muses is a symbol of the authori- 
zation inherent in the poetic form of the Theogony. From an anthropological 
point of view, a theogony is a speech-act of authorization. But Hesiod’s theogony 
authorizes not kings. Rather, it authorizes Hesiod himself as an overarching 
representative of authority. Hesiod is a master of truth, absolute truth: that is the 
essence of the word aléthea, ‘true things, at Theogony 28.* 

13§32. So both in the Theogony and in the Works and Days, Hesiod figures as 
the absolute master of the speech act, as the master of the absolute truth. His 
status as cult hero is based on this mastery. Hesiod is programmed by the 
Theogony and by the Works and Days to become such a cult hero. 

13§33. There is historical evidence for the worship of Hesiod as a cult hero, 
and there is even an allusion to such worship in the History of Thucydides 
(3.96.1).t In this connection, I should also note, historical evidence shows that 
Homer too was worshipped as a cult hero. Limitations of time and space pre- 
vent me, however, from exploring here such external evidence about Homer as 
well as Hesiod, and I confine myself to highlighting the built-in references that 
we find in Hesiodic poetry about the status of this poet as a cult hero.§ 

13§34. I return to the verb dia-krinein, as we saw it attested in the descrip- 
tion of the ideal king in Theogony 85-87. At verses 85-86, we read how an ideal 
king dia-krinei, ‘sorts out, what is themis, ‘divine law, and what is not, and 
how he accomplishes this ‘sorting out’ by way of his diké, ‘judgment. By do- 
ing so, the ideal king can bring to an end a great neikos, ‘quarrel; as we read at 
verse 87. 

13§35. In Works and Days 9-10, we saw that Zeus straightens themis, ‘divine 
law’, by way of his diké, ‘judgment’—while Hesiod speaks to Perses. The speak- 
ing of Hesiod, as a speech act, takes place in the context of a neikos, ‘quarrel, 
as we read at verse 35, between Hesiod as the just brother and Perses as the un- 
just brother. And here we come to a most striking attestation of dia-krinein— 


- “TrOULEVES dypavdou, Kak eMyKEA; yaorépes otov, lay tpev evden TONNG héyeuv éTUouoww épota, 
|, Oper 8 cbr’ CéLaper adyféa ynpioacba..” |,, ds Eparav Kotpar meyddovu Avs apreémecar, |,, Kab 
Loe OKHTT POV eOov dagvys épiOydéos dCov le Spebaca, Onnrtov: évérvevoav 8€ prow avonv les béomw, 
iva KheloyuTaT eoodmeva 7po 7’ edvTa, |,, kat j’ €xeLovd’ duvetv wakdpwv yévos ai€v EbvTwY, | ,,7—4S 
8 adtas mpOrov Te kai VaTatov alev aeideww. 

* PH 59-61, 68 = 2$§22-23, $31. 

+ For a survey of the evidence, see Nagy 2009a:304-308. For more on Hesiod as a cult hero, see Bershadsky 
20n1, especially pp. 19 and 22. 

+ PP 113n33; see also PP 113n33 about the Homeéridai, ‘sons of Homer’ as continuators of a hero cult of Homer, 
with further analysis in HPC = 57-69 = 1§$138-167. 

§ For more on such built-in references, see again Bershadsky 2011. 
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this time, in the middle voice. Hesiod calls on his brother to sort out with him, 
as expressed by way of dia-krinesthai, in the middle voice, a resolution of the 
quarrel: 


Hour 13 TExT I 


Le ... But come, let us now sort out [dia-krinesthai] for ourselves the 
quarrel [neikos], | ,, with straight judgments [dikai], which are the best 


when they come from Zeus. 


Hesiod Works and Days 35-36* 


And such a sorting out actually happens in the course of the Works and Days, as 
I analyzed it in Hour 12, especially in $10 and $36.+ 

13$36. This kind of sorting out does not happen in Homeric poetry. As we 
saw in Hour 12§34, Homeric poetry does not address the problem of justice, 
that is, it does not judge what is right and what is wrong. The one place where 
an opportunity arises, this opportunity is not taken. It is a litigation scene por- 
trayed as a central picture worked into the cosmic artifact known as the Shield 
of Achilles: 


Hour 13 TEXT J (INCLUDING Hour 8 TExT L) 
| 4.7 Meanwhile the people were gathered in assembly, and there a quar- 


rel [neikos] | ,,, had arisen, and two men were quarreling [neikein] about 


498 


the blood-price [poiné] | ,,, for a man who had died. One of the two 


499 
claimed [eukhesthai] that he had the right to pay off the damages in 
fll, Fae 


and the other of the two was refusing to accept anything. |.,, Both of 


501 


declaring this publicly to the population of the district [démos], 


them were seeking a limit [peirar], in the presence of an arbitrator 
[histor], | 
he was on; | 


and the people took sides, each man shouting for the side 
but the heralds kept them back, and the elders |,,, sat on 
sos taking hold of 
scepters [sképtra] that the heralds, who lift their voices, put into their 
hands. | 


judgment [dikazein],+ | 


502 


503 
benches of polished stone in a sacred [hieros] circle, | 


sos Holding these [scepters] they rose and each in his turn gave 


so, and in their midst there were placed on the 


*[...-GAN abe Staxpwomeda veikos | ,, einer Sins, air’ éx Auds eiow dpiorrae. 

+ Further analysis in Bershadsky 2011:24. 

+ When the Achaean kings make dikai, ‘judgments, at a council of kings, as I noted earlier, the protocol is for 
each king to hold the sképtron, ‘scepter, when it is his turn to speak: see $30. 
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ground two measures of gold, | .,, to be given to that one among them 


508 
who spoke a judgment [diké] in the most straight way [ithuntata].* 


Iliad XVIII 497-508t 


13§37. We see here an unresolved tension between diké as ‘justice’ in the long 
term and ‘judgment’ in the short term. At XVIII 508, we see a contest or debate 
that centers on the question of the ‘straightest’ possible formulation of dike—in 
the context of a neikos, ‘quarrel, as mentioned in XVIII 497. And we see that the 
people who have to make up their minds about the big question of justice in the 
Iliad are described as a crowd standing around the central scene of the litiga- 
tion. That crowd, as I have argued, can be imagined as the timeless audience of 
Homeric poetry. 

13§38. By contrast, the narrative of Hesiod is the narrative of a crooked line 
becoming a straight line. By the time we reach verse 275 of the Hesiodic Works 
and Days, diké has shifted from a relativized concept of ‘judgment’ to become 
an absolutized concept of ‘justice’ 


Heroes as Exponents of Justice in Poetry after Homer and Hesiod 


13§39. I bring this hour to a close, but not without leaving open a window 
into the historical age, that is, into a post-heroic age that we associate with 
the historical period of Greek civilization, starting around the seventh cen- 
tury BCE. 

13§40. By the time we reach the historical period, of course, we find no ulti- 
mate city of diké, no ultimate city of hubris. Such cities exist only in poetry, as in 
the apocalyptic vision of the Hesiodic Works and Days. But we do find expo- 
nents of justice who become cult heroes by way of their poetry. By now this 
comes as no surprise, since we have already seen in §§32-33 of this hour that 


*I have produced an extensive commentary on this passage in an essay, the latest version of which can be 
found in Nagy 2003:72-87. 
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Kéito 8 dip’ év wérorovor Sbw XpuToio TaavTa, | ,.,7@ Sdpev Os wera ToIcr Siknv iMbvTara Eirro.. 
+HR 86-87. This argument is designed as the closure for my essay “The Shield of Achilles: Ends of the Iliad 


and Beginnings of the Polis.” The most updated version of this essay is embedded in HR 72-87. 


507 
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Homer and Hesiod are both worshipped as cult heroes. And there are expo- 
nents of justice who are worshipped as cult heroes in individual city-states. 
Some of these heroes are viewed as lawgivers or quasi-lawgivers. 

13§41. When a hero is viewed by a city-state as its lawmaker, he can also be 
viewed as the author of that given city’s customary laws. In myths about law- 
makers, such authorship is traditionally correlated with some kind of funda- 
mental crisis that afflicts the given city. 

13§42. Here are three examples of such heroes: 


Lycurgus of Sparta 
Solon of Athens 
Theognis of Megara 


13§43. I choose as the final texts for this hour two pieces of poetry attributed 
to Theognis.* In these two poems, we see variations on ideas that will recur— 
and recur often—in the remaining hours. 


Hour 13 TEXT K 


|, Kyrnos, this city [polis] is pregnant, and I fear that it will give birth 
to a man |, who will be a straightener [euthuntér] of our base hubris. 
| ,, The citizens [astoi] here [in the city] are still moderate [sophrones], 
but the leaders [hégemones] | ,, have veered so far as to fall into debase- 
ment [kakotés]. | ,, Men who are noble [agathoi], Kyrnos, have never 
yet ruined any city [polis], |, but when people who are base [kakoi] 
decide to behave with hubris, | ,, and when they ruin the community 
[démos] and render judgments [dikai] in favor of the unjust [= per- 
sons or things without diké], | ,, for the sake of private gain [kerdos 
plural], and for the sake of absolute power [kratos], | yy dO Not ex- 
pect that city [polis] to be peaceful for long, | ,, not even if it is now in 
a state of great serenity [hésukhia], | yo once the base [kakoi] decide 
on these things, | ,, namely, private gains [kerdos plural] entailing pub- 
lic damage. |,, From these things result acts of discord [stasis plu- 
ral], killings [phonoi] within local groups of men, | ,, and one-man rul- 


* As I noted already in Hour 10914, there is no fixed date for Theognis: he is credited with the creation of po- 
ems that can be dated as far apart as the late seventh and the early fifth centuries BCE. 
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ers [mounarkhoi]. May this city [polis] never decide to accept these 
things!* 


Theognis 39-52 


Hour 13 TEXT L 


| os: Kyrnos, this city [polis] is pregnant, and I fear that it will give birth 
toaman | 


1082 


who will be a hubristés [= perpetrator of hubris], a leader 


[hégemén] of dire discord [stasis]. | The citizens [astoi] here [in the 


1082a 


city] are moderate [sdphrones], but the leaders [hégemones] | ,,5,, have 
veered so far as to fall into debasement [kakotés].+ 


Theognis 1081-1082b§ 


13§44. Although the poetry attributed to Theognis can be traced back pri- 
marily to one specific social context, which was the metropolis or ‘mother city’ 
of Megara and its daughter cities, most of this poetry is composed in such a 
generalized way that it can apply to a wide variety of other social contexts in 
other cities. An example is the set of two poems I just quoted. Both poems apply 
to historical situations and events that can be localized not only in Megara but 
elsewhere as well, including the city of Athens in the age of Solon the lawgiver, 
who was active in the early sixth century BCE. For the moment, though, I will 
concentrate on those features of the quoted poems that show parallelisms with 
features we found in the Hesiodic Works and Days. 

13$45. The speaker in Text K as quoted from Theognis (39-52) is expressing 
his pessimism about an ongoing struggle between men of diké and men of hu- 
bris within his city, and he is railing against the elites of that city, accusing them 
of becoming morally debased by hubris. This debasement is pictured as a physi- 


* Commentary in Nagy 1985:42-45 = $§$27-30. 

+ [55 Kupve, ver rods HS¢, S€S0.Ka 5€ pur) TER AvSpa. | ,, VOvYTHpa kaxhs UBpos Hueréepys. | ,, darot 

BN gi ? é Z § , ee : - ea, 
ev yap €0 oid cadgpoves, Hyenoves 5€ |,, TeTpdgaTat TOAAHpD eis KaKSTHTA TECELY. | ,, OVdELLaY TH 
Kupv’ dyafoi wow dderav avbpes: | ,, dN drav UBpilew rotor kaxoior adn | ,, SHudv Te COeipwor 
dixas 7 adixowwe Siddow | ,, oiKelwv Kepdéwv eivera Kat Kpateos, | ,, EAreo yur) Snpov Keivnv TOW 
atpeuter Oar, laa pnd ei vov KelraL TOAAH EV Hovyin, las evT Gv TotoL KaKOIoL Gin avdpact TaUTa 
yévnra, |,, Képdea Snmooiy odv Kaxd épxdpeva. |,, €k TOV yap ardorés TE Kal Eugudor Gdvor avd pav 
|. wovvap oi Te: dhe pjTroTE THOE GOou. 

+Commentary in Nagy 1985:45-46 = §32. 

§ | oa Kvpve, Kver TOs HOE, Séd0rKa Se uy) TEKN AVSpa |,,5, VUBpioTHy, xaherhs yyeuova oTAovos: 
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cal degeneration from a higher status of humanity to a lower one. It is as if hu- 
bris had degraded the genes of the elites from nobility to baseness. Such degen- 
eration corresponds to the successive downgrading of humanity from gold to 
silver to bronze to iron in the Hesiodic Works and Days, as we saw in Hour 12. 
In Text K, this metaphor of genetic debasement is applied to the moral degen- 
eration of the elite. So those who used to be socially agathoi, ‘noble; have now 
become morally kakoi, ‘base. And even if they are still socially noble, the elite of 
the city have nevertheless lost their moral claim to be hégemones, ‘leaders. 

13$46. Meanwhile, hubris brings sterility, as we saw in Hour 12 when we were 
reading selections from the Hesiodic Works and Days—and from the works of 
prose writers who specialize in botany. So if the city is to flourish like some fruit 
tree, it will have to be pruned. And now the city is pregnant, as we see in Text K 
(39), and it is about to produce a leader who will become the euthuntér, or 
‘straightener’, of the hubris (40). As we saw from the testimony of botanical ex- 
perts, a traditional metaphor for pruning is euthunein, ‘straightening. So the fu- 
ture euthunteér, or ‘straightener’, will prune the vegetal overgrowth that is hubris. 
Not only that: this euthuntér or ‘straightener’ will give the city a sense of direc- 
tion, directness, directedness. He will become the ultimate Director. He will be 
the exponent of diké, which is seen metaphorically both as a straight line and as 
a flourishing field or garden or orchard or grove or vineyard or any other such 
place where vegetation is cultivated. But why is the speaker afraid of the coming 
of this Director? It is because he himself is a member of the elite. Although he 
rails against the elite for becoming moral degenerates, he is still one of them, 
and so he fears that the future Director will prune ‘our’ base hubris. 

13§47. The situation has radically changed for the speaker in Text L as quoted 
from Theognis (1081-1082b). Here the future Director will be no exponent of 
diké. Rather, he will be a hubristés, a perpetrator of hubris. He will be a dictator, 
that is, a tyrant. So now the pregnancy of the city becomes a monstrous exercise 
in sterility. There will be no flourishing at all for this city, since the only thing 
that sterility can produce is sterility itself, as we will see all too clearly when we 
read the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles in Hour 19. 


HOUR 14 


Longing for a Hero: 


A Retrospective 


The Meaning of Pothos 


14§1. The key words for this hour are the noun pothos and its variant pothe, 
which both mean ‘longing’ or ‘yearning’ or ‘desire, and the verb derived from 
this noun, which means ‘long for’ or ‘yearn for’ or ‘desire. As we will see, such 
longing can be directed toward the sacred. In fact, as shown in Hour 5 Text M, 
the longing can be directed toward the gods, with whom worshippers feel a 
need to establish a physical closeness (Dio of Prusa 12.60-61). And now we will 
see that this same kind of longing can be directed toward the cult hero. 


Testimony from the Héroikos of Philostratus 


14§2. The first relevant text that I will quote in this hour comes from a work 
composed in prose, known as the Hérdikos (sometimes translated as ‘On He- 
roes’). The author is Philostratus, who is dated to the early third century CE. 
For historical background on the author and on his work, I cite the introduc- 
tion by Jennifer Berenson Maclean and Aitken to their edition and translation 
of the Héroikos.* To understand the application of this background to my book 
about heroes, I cite my Prologue to the text of Berenson Maclean and Aitken.+ 
Here I simply give the bare essentials. 

14$3. This work by Philostratus, the Hérdikos, is staged as a dialogue between 
a Phoenician traveler and the groundskeeper of a garden that is sacred to the 
cult hero Protesilaos, who is mentioned briefly in Iliad II—in a part of the epic 
that is commonly known as the Catalogue of Ships. We will turn to that men- 


*Berenson Maclean and Aitken 2001. Available online at chs.harvard.edu. 
+ Nagy 20012. Also available online at chs.harvard.edu. 
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tion in a few minutes. But first, I concentrate on the relevance of the work of 
Philostratus. 

14$4. As we learn from the dialogue between the Phoenician and the 
groundskeeper, these two characters meet outside the garden of Protesilaos. 
The Phoenician has been sailing from Egypt and Phoenicia toward a destina- 
tion that he cannot reach, since unfavorable winds have prevented him from 
sailing on. So he is delayed at the harbor of a city by the sea. This city, by the 
name of Elaious, which means ‘the land of olive trees, is on the coastline of a 
narrow stretch of sea known as the Hellespont, which separates Europe from 
Asia. At Elaious, which is situated on the European side of the Hellespont—the 
side known as the Chersonesus—is the sacred garden of the cult hero Protesi- 
laos, and there is a tumulus in that garden, overlooking the seascape of the Hel- 
lespont. This tumulus is the tomb that contains the body of Protesilaos, and, as 
we will see later, this tumulus containing the body of Protesilaos faces the tu- 
mulus containing the body of Achilles—a matching tomb that is situated on the 
Asiatic side of the Hellespont. The tumulus of Protesilaos, framed in the setting 
of a fertile garden, is a marvel to behold, and the visiting Phoenician is charmed 
by the sacred beauty of it all. He found out about this beautiful place after he 
had disembarked from his ship—and the first person he encountered was the 
groundskeeper of the garden of Protesilaos (6.5-6). They start talking, and we 
can track their dialogue from the start at Hérdikos 1.1 and following. From the 
start, they are talking about Protesilaos and his sacred garden. As they keep 
talking, they are approaching the garden, and the next thing you know, the 
groundskeeper suggests to the Phoenician that he should come along and enter 
the garden together with the groundskeeper, so that they may continue the dia- 
logue there. The Phoenican happily accepts. The wording of the offer and the 
acceptance (Heérdikos 3.3) will be quoted later in the larger context of Text E. 

14§5. The Phoenician, who is portrayed as a fluent speaker of Greek, is never 
given a name in the dialogue, nor is the groundskeeper, who is consistently 
addressed by the Phoenician simply as the ampelourgos or ‘vineyard-worker’. 
From here on, I too will refer to this Greek groundskeeper simply as the 
Ampelourgos. 

1486. In an early phase of their dialogue (Hérdikos 6.3), the Phoenician tells 
the Ampelourgos about a dream he had after he arrived at the seaport of Elaious 
but before he disembarked: he dreamed that he was reading (ana-gignoskein) a 
part of the Iliad that he describes as ‘the Catalogue of the Achaeans’—which is 
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what we know as the Catalogue of Ships, Iliad II 484-760. The dream is signifi- 
cant, since it is in this part of the Iliad that the story of Protesilaos is told, how- 
ever briefly, by Homeric poetry. We will get to that story in a few minutes. In his 
dream, as the Phoenician is reading (ana-gignoskein) the Homeric Catalogue, 
he is visited by apparitions: the spirits of the Achaeans come to him, and he in- 
vites them all to join him on his ship (again Hérdikos 6.3). This dream of appari- 
tions temporarily frightens the Phoenician as he wakes up and proceeds to dis- 
embark from the ship. 

14$7. It turns out that this dream is relevant to a story that is built into the 
dialogue. The Phoenician is passionately interested in Greek heroes—not only 
as epic heroes whose stories are told in Homeric poetry but also as cult heroes 
who mystically communicate further stories to those who worship them in 
places that contain their bodies. And the hero Protesilaos, as the Phoenician 
will learn from the Ampelourgos, fits both these categories of hero: Protesilaos 
is an epic hero, as we see him in the Homeric Iliad, but he is also a cult hero who 
is worshipped in the setting of the garden that is sacred to him—a garden 
marked by a tumulus that contains his body. As an epic hero who was the first 
Achaean to die in the Trojan War, as we will soon see, he is a significant charac- 
ter in the story of that war; and, as a cult hero who communicates with his wor- 
shippers, as we will also soon see, he is an independent teller of the story, pos- 
sessing psychic powers that enable him to know things that ‘Homer’ could never 
know—because, well, Homer had never heard these things. So when the Phoe- 
nician expresses his passionate interest in heroes, he is interested not only in the 
story about Protesilaos but also in the story by Protesilaos, that is, he is inter- 
ested in the story as told by Protesilaos himself. And the one person who can 
tell the Phoenician that second kind of story is the Ampelourgos, as a true wor- 
shipper of the cult hero. 

14$8. In the text I am about to quote, the Ampelourgos comments on the 
dream of the Phoenician, which I have already summarized (Hérdikos 6.3). This 
dream must have been sent by the gods, says the Ampelourgos, and the Phoeni- 
cian must have interpreted it correctly (6.7). According to this intepretation, the 
Phoenician’s dream about inviting all the Achaeans who had fought in the Tro- 
jan War to board his ship is linked with this man’s direct engagement with the 
story of Protesilaos. And his engagement with that story, just like his engage- 
ment with the Catalogue of Achaeans in the Iliad, shows a passionate interest in 
heroes. I will now quote the wording that expresses the Phoenician’s passionate 
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interest in learning the story as told by Protesilaos himself to the Ampelourgos. 
In this wording, I highlight the fact that the Phoenican uses the word pothein, 
showing how he ‘longs’ or ‘yearns’ or ‘desires’ to hear the full story: 


Hour 14 TEXT A 


|,, {Ampelourgos:} “My guest [xenos],* you have arrived here truly by 
the will of a god, and you are interpreting your dream in a sound way. 
So let us go ahead with the story [logos], so that you will not say that I 
am morally careless by distracting you from it? |_, {Phoenician:} “So 
now I see that you understand the things that I am longing [pothein] to 
learn. For I do need to hear what this relationship [sunousid] is that 
you have with Protesilaos, and what he is like when he comes to you, 
and whether he knows anything similar to what the poets know about 
the events at Troy—or whether he knows anything about them that the 
poets don't know. |, When I say ‘about the events at Troy’ I mean: 
about the assembly of the [Achaean] army in Aulis—and about the he- 
roes themselves. I want to know something about each one of them, 
one by one. Were they beautiful, as they are said to be in song? Were 
they manly and intelligent? I am talking like this because 'm wonder- 
ing how he [= Protesilaos] could narrate the story about the war that 
happened at Troy when he never had a chance to fight in the war to the 
finish, having been the first of all the Greek forces to die at Troy, as they 


» 


say, right at the beginning, as soon as he stepped off [his ship] 


Philostratus Hérdikos 6.7-7.2t 


14$9. The momentary doubt that the Phoenician expresses here about the 
ability of the cult hero Protesilaos to know things that go well beyond what this 
hero had experienced in life is instantly corrected by the Ampelourgos, who 


* Now that the Phoenician has entered the sacred garden of Protesilaos, he is no longer a stranger to the Am- 
pelourgos, who has become his host. That is why, in contexts that come after Hérdikos 3.3, quoted in Text E, 
where the Phoenician first enters the garden, I translate xenos no longer as ‘stranger’ but as ‘my guest’; here I 
follow the principle articulated by Berenson Maclean and Aitken 2001:17n19. 
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Sunyvonpevov avtots Tept TOV Tpwik@v OlOEV, AKODT-AL déopau. | - Tparka 5 héyw 7A ToLadTa- THY TE EV 
Av\8e Ev\oyjv Tov oTpaTod Kat kal’ éva TOVs Hpws ei Kao TE, OS addovra., Kat avdpetou Kal Gogol 
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says that Protesilaos, once he was dead, acquired a consciousness that made 
connections not only with his own experiences in life but also with the experi- 
ences of all the other heroes of his time (Hérdikos 7.3). Then the Ampelourgos 
goes on to explain about this mystical kind of consciousness: 


Hour 14 TExT B 


|,,, At any rate, among those who critically examine Homer's poems, 
who will you say has read [ana-gignoskein] them in such a way as Pro- 
tesilaos has read them and sees all the way through [di-horan] them? 
|_; Besides, my guest [xenos], before Priam and Troy there wasn’t even 
any epic recitation [rhapsoidia], nor was there any singing about events 
that had not yet taken place. I say this because the art of composing 
poetry back then about oracular utterances [manteia] and about, say, 
Héraklés, son of Alkméné, was only starting to take shape and had not 
yet reached a stage of maturity, and there was no Homer yet, so there 
was no Homer to do any singing. Some say that it was only when Troy 
was captured, while others say it was eight generations later, that he [= 
Homer] applied himself to practicing the art of poetry. | ,, But, in spite 
of all that, Protesilaos knows all the things of Homer and he sings of 
many Trojan events that took place after the hero’s own lifetime, as also 
of many events that have to do with Greeks and Persians. 


Philostratus Hérdikos 7.4-6* 


14§10. So, metaphorically, the consciousness of the cult hero Protesilaos can 
ana-gignoskein, ‘read’, all the events of the heroic age, or even events that hap- 
pened after that age. And, for this hero, the medium for telling stories does not 
depend on the medium of poetry, which supposedly had not even developed 
into a full-fledged form of art until later, that is, during the time of the Trojan 
War, or until even later. This medium of the cult hero can tell these stories be- 
cause the cult hero is himself the medium. 

14§11. The passionate interest of the Phoenician in the cult hero Protesilaos is 
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symmetrical with another passionate interest of his, and, once again, this inter- 
est is expressed by way of the same word pothein: once again, the Phoenician 
‘longs’ or ‘yearns’ or ‘desires’ to hear the full story. And, in this other case, the 
object of his passionate interest is Achilles himself. When the Ampelourgos 
starts to recount for the Phoenician the stories about Achilles, he says that he 
will at first confine himself to those stories that are linked to the Trojan War and 
to the environs of Troy in general (Hérdikos 22.1). In this same context, the Am- 
pelourgos also says that only later will he tell those other stories about Achilles 
that are linked to the cult place called Leuke, the White Island, and in fact those 
other stories are duly narrated at a later point (54.2-57.17). For the moment, I 
too will confine myself to the stories that are linked to Troy. In the passage that I 
am about to quote, the Ampelourgos is about to tell the story of a contest that 
took place between Protesilaos and Achilles himself over a shield that both he- 
roes claimed as a war prize (23.1, with reference to 13.3-14.1, 14.3—4, 23.24-25). I 
am about to quote the part of the dialogue where the Ampelourgos is beginning 
to tell the Phoenician the story about this shield—a story that involves both 
Achilles and Protesilaos. This story, as originally communicated by the con- 
scious spirit of Protesilaos to the Ampelourgos, is eagerly awaited by the Phoe- 
nician: 


Howr 14 TExT C 


|.,, Ampelourgos:} “So now let us take up, my guest [xenos], the story 
of the shield—about which, as Protesilaos says, Homer and all the other 


poets knew nothing.” |,, , {Phoenician:} “I am longing [pothein] for the 


23.2 


story you are about to recount about it [= the shield], Ampelourgos! I 
think it will be a rare occasion when I will ever hear it again.” 


Philostratus Hérdikos 23.1-2* 


14$12. So the Phoenician is longing to hear about both heroes, Achilles as 
well as Protesilaos. Both of these heroes are for him objects of longing and de- 
sire. And as we will now see, such longing translates into a desire to worship a 
cult hero. 
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Longing for Protesilaos in the Homeric liad 


14$13. In the Homeric Iliad, as we read in the Catalogue of Ships, Protesilaos 
died an unseasonal death and is sorely missed by his community in his native 
Thessaly. The natives of this land ‘long’ for the hero, and this ‘longing’ is ex- 
pressed by way of the verb pothein: 


Hour 14 TExtT D 


| ¢«9; And then there were those that held Phylake and Pyrasos, with its 
flowery meadows, | ,,, precinct of Demeter; and Iton, the mother of 
sheep; |,,, Antron upon the sea, and Pteleon that lies upon the grass 
lands. | ,,, Of these men the Arés-like Protesilaos had been leader | ,,, 
while he was still alive, but now he was held down by the black earth 
He had left a wife behind him in Phylake to tear 
both her cheeks in sorrow, | 


that covered him. | 


700 


and his house was only half completed 


701 


[hémi-telés]. He was killed by a Dardanian warrior |_,, while he was 


leaping out from his ship [on Trojan soil], and he was the very first of 


the Achaeans to make the leap. |_,, Still, his people were not without a 


793 
leader, though they longed [pothein] for their leader. |_,, But now his 
people were organized [kosmein] by Podarkes, attendant [ozos] of Arés. 
|,o; He [= Podarkes] was son of Iphiklos, rich in sheep, who was the 
son of Phylakos, |_,, and he [= Podarkes] was the blood brother of 
707 But he [= Po- 


darkes] was younger, Protesilaos being both older and more Arés-like, 


Protesilaos, the one with the great heart [thimos]. | 


|_.s yes, that hero [hérds] Protesilaos, the Arés-like. Still, his people 
were not |_,, without a leader, though they longed [pothein] for him 
[= Protesilaos], noble [esthlos] man that he was. 


Iliad I] 695-709* 
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14$14. As we see from this passage, the people of Protesilaos are said to feel a 
pothos or ‘longing’ for him (Iliad II 703, 709). What we see here, I argue, is an 
indirect reference by Homeric poetry to the hero cult of Protesilaos. 


The Sacred Eroticism of Heroic Beauty 


14$15. Why is Protesilaos so dearly missed by his people? As we will now see 
from Philostratus, this longing is associated with the beauty of the cult hero, 
who is not only estheticized but also eroticized. And this eroticism, as we will 
also see, is felt to be sacred. Here is the way this sacred eroticism is introduced 
at a very early point in the Hérdikos of Philostratus: 


Howr 14 TEXT E 


|. {Phoenician:} “So, Ampelourgos, do you live a reflective way of 
life?” {Ampelourgos:} “Yes, together with the beautiful [kalos] Protesi- 
laos.’ |, {Phoenician:} “What do you have in common with Protesi- 
laos, if you mean the man from Thessaly?” {Ampelourgos:} “I do mean 
that man, the husband of Laodameia. And I say it that way because he 
delights in hearing himself described this way.” |,, {Phoenician:} “So, 
then, what is he doing here?” {Ampelourgos:} “He lives [zéi] here, and 
we work the land [gedrgoumen] together” |, {Phoenician:} “Has he 
come back to life [anabionai], or what?” {Ampelourgos:} “He himself 
does not speak about his own experiences [pathos plural], stranger [xe- 
nos],* except, of course, that he died at Troy because of Helen, but then 
came to life [anabidnai] in Phthia because he loved Laodameia.” |, ,, 
{Phoenician:} “And yet it is said that he died after he came to life 
[anabi6nai] and persuaded his wife to follow him?” |, ,, 
“He himself also says these things. But how he returned after this too, 


{Ampelourgos:} 


he does not tell me even though I’ve wanted to find out for a long time. 
He is hiding, he says, some secret [aporrhéton] of the Fates [Moirai]. 
And his fellow warriors also, who were there in Troy, still appear [phai- 
nontai] on the plain, holding the pose [skhéma] of fighting men and 


*Before the Phoenician actually enters the sacred garden of Protesilaos, he is still a ‘stranger’ to the Am- 
pelourgos; only after he enters, which happens at Hérdikos 3.3, quoted in Text E, does the Phoenician become a 
‘guest’ to the Ampelourgos, who then becomes his host. That is why, in contexts that come after Héréikos 3.3, 
where the Phoenician first enters the garden, I translate xenos no longer as ‘stranger’ but as ‘my guest’; here I 
follow the principle articulated by Berenson Maclean and Aitken 2001:17n19. 
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shaking the crests of their helmets.” |, {Phoenician:} “By Athena, Am- 
pelourgos, I don't believe [pisteuein] it, although I wish these things 
were so. But if you are not attending to the plants, nor irrigating them, 
tell me now about these things and all that you know about Protesilaos. 
After all, you would please the heroes if I would go away believing [pis- 
teuein]. |,, {Ampelourgos:} “Stranger [xenos],* the plants no longer 
need watering at midday, since it is already late autumn and the season 
[hora] itself waters them. So I have leisure to relate everything in detail. 
Since these matters are sacred to the gods and so important, may they 
not escape the notice of those humans who are cultivated [kharientes]! 
It is also better for us to sit down in the beauty of this place” {Phoeni- 
cian:} “Lead the way; I will follow even beyond the interior of Thrace.” 
|,, {Ampelourgos:} “Let us enter the vineyard, Phoenician.+ For you 
may even discover in it something to give cheer [ewphrosuné] to you” 
{Phoenician:} “Yes, let us enter. I think a sweet scent is being breathed 
out [ana-pnein] from the plants.” |,, {Ampelourgos:} “What are you 
saying, ‘sweet’? It is something godlike [theion]! The blossoms of the 
uncultivated trees are fragrant, as are the fruits of those that are culti- 
vated. If you ever come upon a cultivated plant with fragrant blossoms, 
pluck rather the leaves, since the sweet scent comes from them.” |, 
{Phoenician:} “How diverse [poikilé] is the beauty [hora] of this place 
you have here, and how lush have the clusters of grapes grown! How 
well-arranged are all the trees, and how ambrosial [ambrosia] is the 
fragrance of the place! And, I think that the walkways [dromoi] that 
you have left untilled are pleasing, but, Ampelourgos, I think you live 
luxuriously [truphdn] since you use so much uncultivated land” |,, 
{Ampelourgos:} “The walkways [dromoi] are sacred, my guest [xenos], 
for the hero strips down and exercises [gumnazetai] there.” 


Philostratus Hérdikos 2.6-3.6% 


*On my translation ‘stranger’ here, see the next note. 

+ Here is where the Phoenician finally enters the sacred garden of Protesilaos. From now on, he is no longer a 
stranger to the Ampelourgos, who has become his host. 
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14§16. There are many details here that will be relevant to the discus- 
sions ahead, and I offer a brief inventory that can be used for the analysis that 
follows: 


+ The cult hero Protesilaos is beautiful (2.6). 
- Phthia in Thessaly is where he was born, but he is buried in Elaious, the city 
overlooking the Hellespont (2.7). 


The cult hero helps the worshipper gedrgein, ‘work the land} and that land is 
sacred to him (2.8). Working the land or georgia, ‘agriculture, was considered 
a sacred activity, as we saw in Hour 12§36.* We may compare the title of Vir- 


gil’s classic poem on working the land, the Georgics. 


Protesilaos experienced a resurrection after death (2.9). Such myths about 
coming back to life are central to the mysteries of hero cult. 


More than that, Protesilaos experienced two resurrections, though the wor- 
shipper has not been initiated into the mysteries of the second of the two ex- 
periences of the cult hero (2.10). There can be gradations of initiation into the 
mysteries. It is implied here that the degree of the initiation of the Ampelour- 
gos is not as high as that of other worshippers.t 


The cult hero manifests himself in epiphanies, signaled by the word phainest- 
hai, ‘appear’ (2.11). I offered a working definition of epiphany in Hour 5$38. 
When heroes from the heroic past appear in the world of the present, what 
they are doing is making epiphanies. As we can see from the behavior of Pro- 


tesilaos, an epiphany is like a temporary resurrection. 
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*See also Bershadsky 2011:23. 

+ For an attempt at reconstructing the myths about a double resurrection of Protesilaos, see Pelliccia 2010- 
2011:175-199, especially pp. 178-180 on a relevant passage in Aelius Aristides 3.365 and on the Scholia for that 


passage. 
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- The garden of the cult hero is a model of seasonality, the word for which here 
is hora (3.2). 

: The breeze carrying the aroma of flowering plants is the breath of the hero 
(3.3).* I note the metonymy here. I use the term metonymy here in line with 
my working definition in Hour 4§32: metonymy is an expression of meaning 
by way of connecting something to something else that is next to that some- 
thing or at least near to it, thereby establishing contact. 

- The beauty of the garden in general and of the vineyard in particular is pic- 
tured as hord, ‘seasonality. We may say that the héra is the beauty. And such 
beauty is poikilé, ‘varied’ (3.5): that is, the beauty of nature is never the same, 
always changing from one delightful vision to the next.t So hérd, ‘seasonality, 
is a kind of dynamic perfection. 


14$17. I focus on the use of the word hora in this text (3.2, 3.5). It is the ‘per- 
fect time’ for the epiphany of Protesilaos (3.5). The beauty of the garden is linked 
to the presence of the cult hero, who delights in the natural beauty by manifest- 
ing himself in epiphanies, showing off his own beauty as an exercising athlete 
(3.6). I return to my working definition of this word hora: ‘season, seasonality, 
the right time, the perfect time. As we saw in Hour 1§$26-29, hora is a basic 
concept related to the concept of the goddess Hera, the immortal exponent of 
seasonality, and to the concept of the human hérds, ‘hero’ (plural hérdes), the 
mortal exponent of seasonality. 


The Beauty of Seasonality in a Modern Greek Poem 


14818. In Modern Greek, the word oréos / oréa means ‘beautiful, directly de- 
scended from the ancient Greek héraios / héraia, an adjective derived from the 
noun hora. This inherited link in meaning between the beauty and the season- 
ality of hora is captured in a poem of Giorgos Seferis, where the sensuous expe- 
rience of marveling at natural beauty is expressed by way of the Modern Greek 
adverb oréa, corresponding to the neuter plural of the ancient Greek adjective, 
horaia (wpata): 


* On the breath of the hero as a breeze carrying the aroma of the blossoms that flourish in this garden, see also 
Bershadsky 2011:16. 

+ On the sense of poikilos, ‘varied’ as ‘never the same, see HC 306-307 = II$453, with special reference to Plato 
Republic 8.568d. 
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Hour 14 TEXT Fa 

X16 Tepryiadt TO Kpugo| Kv adompo cav Tepiotépi| Supdoape TO 
pEeonpEept- ua. TO vepo yAved.| |Hdva orHv dupo THY EavOy| ypabape 7 
dvoud Tns-| @pata mov pvon€Eev 6 uTatys| Kal cBHoTHKE H ypagy.| |Me 
Tl Kapo.d, we TL mvon,| TL TdMoUs Kai Ti TaO0s,| THpape TH CwH pas: 
Aabos!| Kv ahraEape Can.* 


Giorgos Seferis, ‘Arnisi (Apvnon, from the collection {7po¢y, 1931) 


This poem Arnisi, which means ‘denial, was made famous in Modern Greek 
popular culture after it was set to music by Mikis Theodorakis. His song, known 
by the same name, Arnisi, was composed in Paris in 1961; it is part of a set of 
songs known as Epiphdnia (Eaupaveva), and it has remained enormously pop- 
ular up to the present moment.t 

Here is my translation: 


Hour 14 TEXT FB 


At the shoreline the secret one | and white like a dove | we thirsted at 
noon. | But the water was salty. | | On the sand, golden-blond, | we 
wrote down her name. | Beautiful, the way the sea breeze exhaled, | 
and the writing was wiped out. | | With what heart, with what breath, | 
what longings and what passion, | we seized our life—no, wrong! | 
—and we changed life. 


Here is my translation again, but this time I have inserted some of the original 
Modern Greek words, along with their ancient Greek counterparts (each an- 
cient Greek word is transliterated, and preceded by the sign “<” to indicate that 
the corresponding Modern Greek word is actually descended from the ancient 
counterpart): 


* There is an accurate transliteration (via International Phonetic Alphabet) for the Modern Greek pronuncia- 
tion of the original text, which had been written down in polytonic format by Seferis, at a site that also contains 
a wealth of further information about the poem: http://www.webtopos.gr/eng/literature/writers/s/seferis/sef- 
eris_denial.htm. The creator of the site is Katerina Sarri (katerina sarri webtopos: www.webtopos.gr—2000, 
latest additions in 2010). 

+ There have been many celebrated recordings of this song, and references can be found at the site of Katerina 
Sarri (see the previous note). 
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Hour 14 TEXT Fc 


At the shoreline the secret one | and white like a dove | we thirsted at 
noon. | But the water was salty. | | On the sand, golden-blond, | we 
wrote down her name. | Beautiful [pata < hdraia], the way the sea 
breeze exhaled, | and the writing was wiped out. | | With what heart, 
with what breath [zvo7 < pnoé], | what longings [7d0ovs < pothous] 
and what passion [7d0os < pathos], | we seized our life [Cay < zdé] 
—no, wrong [Ados]! | and we changed life [Cay < zoé].* 


14§19. The sense of longing for something ineffable in a natural setting is 
expressed here by way of the Modern Greek word pothos, direct descendant of 
the ancient Greek pothos, which is the key word for this hour. In the poem of 
Seferis, the context is an exclamation: 7¢ 760ovs Kat Tt 700s, ‘what longings 
[pothous] and what passion [pathos]! The Modern Greek 766ovs here is a di- 
rect descendent of the ancient Greek accusative plural pothous, corresponding 
to the nominative plural pothoi, ‘longings. 

14§20. The longing conveyed by ‘we thirsted at noon’ (wsioape Td 
preo-n wept) in stanza 1 is picked up by ‘Beautiful [wpata < hdraia], the way the 
sea breeze exhaled’ (wpata ov gion€ev 6 prarns) in stanza 2 and by ‘we 
seized our life—no, wrong!’ (7jpaye 71) CoH was: AdOos!) in stanza 3. Then 
the longing is intensified: “With what heart, with what breath [vor < pnoé], | 
what longings [z6@ovus < pothous] and what passion [7dOos < pathos] (Me ti 


KapoLd, pe Tl VON, | Tt qo0ous Kat Tt qaos). 


The Beauty of the Hero in Death 


14$21. With this Modern Greek point of comparison in place, I return to Text E, 
Philostratus Héroikos 2.6-3.6, where the sensuous and charismatic beauty of the 
cult hero is made explicit. Such an idea of beauty is generated, as we saw in that 
text, by the idea of the hora, ‘seasonality, of the hero. But the hero becomes sea- 
sonal only in death. It is death that makes the hero become a cult hero. Before 


* The last words of the poem, ‘and we changed life, evoke the last words of a poem by Rainer Maria Rilke, Ar- 
chaic Torso of Apollo (Archaischer Torso Apollos): “Du mut dein Leben andern,’ “You must change your life” 
The poem appeared in a collection entitled Der neuen Gedichte anderer Teil, published in Leipzig in 1918. The 
wording of the dedication in this book reads: A mon grand ami Auguste Rodin. This publication is available by 
way of the Project Gutenberg: http://www.gutenberg.org/files/33864/33864—8.txt. This ebook was produced by 
Marc D’Hooghe at: http://www.freeliterature.org. 
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death, as we have seen ever since Hour 1, the hero is unseasonal. Only after 
death can the hero be truly seasonal—and eligible for the description olbios in 
the sense of ‘blessed’. That is how the cult hero’s worshippers can become olbioi 
in the sense of ‘prosperous’ by virtue of being connected to the heros local earth. 
And that is also how the worshippers can themselves become ‘blessed’ through 
the blessings of such prosperity. We saw that sense already in Odyssey xi 137, 
as first quoted in Hour 11 Text J, when we first considered the stylized séma of 
Odysseus. 

14$22. A perfect example of heroic beauty in death is Achilles himself. As we 
saw in Hour 5$108, Achilles in death is pictured as le beau mort, ‘the beautiful 
corpse; by virtue of dying /a belle mort, ‘the beautiful death. And such a beauti- 
ful death, as we can now also see, is basic to the idea of a cult hero. 


A Beautiful Setting for the Beautiful Cult Hero 


14§23. In the Homeric Iliad, the picturing of Achilles as a beautiful corpse high- 
lights the unseasonality of the hero at the moment of his death, as when the 
goddess Thetis and her fellow Nereids lament the future death of her beloved 
son in war: in this context, as we have seen in Iliad XVIII 54-60, quoted in 
Hour 4 Text G, the hero Achilles is compared to a beautiful seedling that dies 
prematurely while it is still in full bloom. This idea of a premature death for a 
beautiful plant as a model for the premature death of a beautiful hero can be re- 
enacted in hero cult, as we can see from a most suggestive passage that I am 
about to quote from the Hérdikos of Philostratus. In this passage, I highlight the 
word that refers to the beautiful natural setting where the cult hero Protesilaos 
is buried. That word is kolonos: 


Howr 14 TEXT G 


|,, Listen to such stories now, my guest [xenos]. Protesilaos lies buried 
not at Troy but here on the Chersonesus. This large tumulus [kolonos] 
over here on the left no doubt contains him. The nymphs generated 
[phuein] these elms [that you see here]* around the tumulus [kolonos], 
and they wrote, so to speak, the following decree concerning these 
trees: |,, “Those branches that turn toward Ilion [= Troy] will blos- 


*We may compare Iliad VI 419-420, quoted in Hour 3 Text D: there we see that the séma, ‘tomb, of Eétion, 
father of Andromache, was encircled by elm trees that were generated (phuteuein) by forest nymphs. 
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som early and will then immediately shed their leaves and perish be- 
fore their season [hord]—for this was also the life experience [pathos] 
of Protesilaos—but a tree on its other side will live and prosper. |, , All 
the trees that do not stand around the tomb [séma], such as these trees 
[that you see right over here] in the grove, have strength in all their 
branches and flourish according to their particular nature.* 


Philostratus Hérdikos 9.1-3+ 


14§24. The word kolonos, which refers two times here in the Hérdikos (9.1) to 
the tomb of Protesilaos and which I translate as ‘tumulus; is a prominent eleva- 
tion in a local landscape. As we can see, such a kol6nos is a landmark that can be 
imagined as the séma, ‘tomb, of the cult hero. And we see this word séma also 
used here in the same text I just quoted (9.3). That said, I concentrate on one 
detail about the vegetation surrounding this kolonos or séma of Protesilaos. It is 
said that the elm trees planted around this tomb wilt on one side and flourish 
on their other side. So the vegetation around the tomb re-enacts here the heroic 
oscillation of unseasonality and seasonality as experienced by the hero Protesi- 
laos himself: he was unseasonal in life but now he is seasonal in death. So the 
beautiful setting of the kolonos, ‘tumulus’ of Protesilaos re-enacts the beautiful 
death of the hero. 

14§25. This kolonos of Protesilaos, situated on the European coast of the Hel- 
lespont, is matched by the kolonos of Achilles himself, which is symmetrically 
situated on the facing Asiatic coast: 


Hour 14 TExtT H 


| «112 Phis tumulus [kolénos], my guest [xenos], which you see standing at 


the brow of the promontory [akté], was heaped up [ageirein, ‘pile stones 
together’] by the Achaeans who came together at the time when he [= 
Achilles] was mixed together with Patroklos for their joint burial, hav- 
ing provided for himself [= Achilles] and for that one [= Patroklos] 


* Translation adapted from Berenson Maclean and Aitken 2001:29-31. 

+ la Tlept rv ToovTwv aKove, &éve. xetrau bev ovk ev Tpota 6 IIpwrecihews, dXN’ €v Xepporjow 
TAUTH, KONWVOS d€ avrov érréxet eyas ovroct Oyov 6 €v apiorepa, TTEAEAS dé Tavras at vUppac TrEpt 
T@ KohwVve egvTevoray Kal TOLOVSE emt TOLS derdper Tovrous éypaibav ov avras voor: |,, rods mpos 
TO "IX senpaupievons Tov olwv avoeiy pev Tpwi, pennenperiy d€ avrixa Kat mpoarddhueBa a 
dipas—roitro dy) TO TOU Hpareriteo mabos—t@ 6€ Erépw pépet oie TO dédpa kal ev mpdrrew. |,, Kal 
67600. 8€ THV SEVSpwv LY TEPL TO OHA ETTHKEV, OOTEP Kal TAUTL TA EV KT, TAC EppwTat Tots ros 


kat Japoret 70 tov. 
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the most beautiful of funeral rites. And this is the origin of the cus- 
tom of singing his name in praise when people celebrate the bonds of 


love between friends. | .,,, Of all mortals who ever existed, he [= Achil- 


51.13 
les] was buried in the most spectacular way, what with all the gifts that 
Greece [= Hellas] bestowed upon him. No longer could they [= the 
Achaeans] consider it a beautiful thing to grow their hair long, once 
Achilles was gone. Whatever gold or other possession each of them 
had brought to Troy or had taken away from the division of spoils [= 
spoils taken at Troy] was now collected and heaped up on top of the 
funeral pyre, right then and there. The same thing happened also later 
when Neoptolemos came to Troy. He [= Achilles] received another 
round of glorious gifts from his son and from the Achaeans who were 
trying to show their gratitude [kharis] to him. Even as they were 
getting ready to sail away from Troy, they would keep throwing them- 
selves on top of the place of burial and believe that they were embracing 
Achilles.* 


Philostratus Hérdikos 51.12-13 


14$26. I must note that this tomb of Achilles, which is called kolonos, ‘tumu- 
lus, here (51.12; also at 53.10, 11), is also called his séma ‘tomb’ (53.11; also 51.2, 
52.3). We see the same pattern in the case of Protesilaos: this hero’s kolonos, ‘tu- 
mulus; as it is called in the Hérdikos (9.1, twice), is also called his séma, ‘tomb 
(9.3). That said, I return to the text I have just quoted concerning the kolonos, 
‘tumulus, of Achilles, and I highlight the wording that describes two details that 
I propose to analyze: 

14§264. Commenting on the post-heroic era that follows the death of Achil- 
les, the Ampelourgos says: ‘no longer could they [= the Achaeans] consider it a 
beautiful thing to grow their hair long, once Achilles was gone’ (Philostratus 
Heéroikos 51.13).+ The wording connotes an aetiology, as if the death of Achilles 


* Translation adapted from Berenson Maclean and Aitken 2001:153. 
aren . in ae P ee ae eee 7 
F lous TOV Mev 87) KOAwYOV TobTOD, E€ve, Ov Ext TOD weT@TOV THs AKTHS OpGs averTHKOTA, HyEtpav ot 
3 A r ge , , ae ; ee ae a 
‘Axavot Evved Portes, dre TO Marpoxhw EvveuixOn és TOV TAGOV, KAA TOV EVTAPLOV EAUTO TE KAKELVD 
ee 7 stake, sia 3 a a, s ; a p a 2 
S.80vs, Sev Sovew aivrov ot 7a GuriKa érawodvres. |,,,, erden Sé Exdyorata avOpdrwv Tacw ots 
we, sto Waar aya ae 7 a eS ’ See 
emnveykev avT@ 1) EANAs OVE KOU Et META TOV AX LAAEG KAAOV YOUV[EVOL X PUTOV TE KALO TLEKAGTOS 
3 AN > 2 aes a % > a ¢ 
cixev 7 aTaywv és Tpotav 7 ex dacpod haBav, vyoavtes és THY TUPAV GOpda Tapax PHA TE Kal OTE 6 
, 7 rg Pee , , 7 5 P — . 
Nveomrohepos és Tpoiav Oe, Napmpav yap Oy ervxe TaAW Tapa TE TOU TALOds Tapa TE TOV AXaLV 
avriyapiler Oat atvT@ TEipwpevor, ot ye Kal TOV amd THS Tpoias Twovovpevot TAODY TEpLéeTUTTOV TO 
Tag Kat TOV AxLAd€a WovTo TepLBahdew. 


tovoe Koay ert wera. TOV Axihd€a KaOV NYOUVpEVoL. 
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were the single reason that explains why adult men of the post-heroic age no 
longer wore their hair long—except for such notable counterexamples as the 
Spartans. As we saw in Hour 13§19 when we viewed line drawings of the statues 
of the Argive youths Kleobis and Biton, the wearing of long hair was a distinc- 
tive sign of pre-adult status. Even in the Iliad, the long hair of Achilles ostenta- 
tiously signals his pre-adult status, as we can see from the scene describing the 
funeral of Patroklos, where Achilles cuts off his long blond hair as he stands at 
the funeral pyre of his best friend (XXIII 141). It is at this same place where the 
tumulus to be shared by Patroklos and Achilles will be built when the time 
comes for the funeral of Achilles himself (XXIII 126). In this Homeric scene, as 
Achilles is standing on the heights of the promontory that will become the set- 
ting for the tumulus that houses his own body, he wistfully looks out over the 
seas of the outer Hellespont, fixing his gaze toward the far west, in the direction 
of his native land of Thessaly, and longing for the river Sperkheios that flows 
through that distant land: it was to the waters of that river, which he will never 
live to see again, that he had hoped to sacrifice his long hair after he came of age 
and was ready to cut it (XXIII 142-153). But now Achilles cuts off his long hair 
prematurely and unseasonally as he stands there at the Asiatic promontory that 
will become the setting for the tumulus that houses his body (XXIII 142).* And 
now the Achaean comrades of Achilles follow his example and likewise cut off 
their hair (XXII 135-136). So also in the wording that I have just highlighted 
from the Hérdikos of Philostratus, we see a reference to this ritual of coming of 
age: now that Achilles is dead, adult males of the future will be wearing their 
hair short, no longer long. It is as if all the ‘sons of the Achaeans’ were now ready 
to shift from pre-adult to adult status—now that Achilles is dead and buried. So 
now the huies Akhaion, ‘sons of the Achaeans, as the Achaean warriors are regu- 
larly called in the Iliad (I 162 and so on), have reached a post-heroic maturity 
that inaugurates a post-heroic age. 

14§26B. I have also highlighted in the text I quoted a minute ago from the 
Hérdikos of Philostratus a detail about the reaction of the Achaeans to the death 
of Achilles: how they embraced the tumulus of Achilles, as if they were embrac- 
ing the hero himself. The wording of this reaction, as we will now see, provides 
a telling commentary on an aspect of hero cult that will seem at first to be quite 
alien to our modern sensibilities. 


* HPC 166 = II$85. 
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Paroxysms of Sentimentality in Worshipping Cult Heroes 


14§27. The Achaeans, as we saw in Philostratus Hérdikos 51.12-13, quoted in Text 
H, heap up a kolonos, ‘tumulus, in order to honor their greatest hero, and then 
they perform a ritual gesture that centers on this tumulus: ‘they would keep 
throwing themselves on top of the place of burial and believe that they were 
embracing Achilles:* We see here a gesture of ritual metonymy: touching the 
tumulus of the cult hero is the next best thing to touching the hero himself. 
Once again I use here the term metonymy in line with the working definition I 
offered in Hour 4§32: metonymy is an expression of meaning by way of connect- 
ing something to something else that is next to that something or at least near to 
it, thereby establishing contact. In this case, the contact is expressed by way of 
an intensely sentimental gesture: the Achaeans embrace the tumulus of Achilles 
as if to embrace the hero himself. This way, the Achaeans get in touch with 
Achilles. 

14§28. Similarly in the case of the cult hero Protesilaos, his worshippers de- 
sire physical contact with him when he appears to them in an epiphany. The 
Ampelourgos describes such a sensual epiphany: 


Howr 14 TExT I 


| ., {Phoenician:} “So, the passionate love [erds] that he used to have in 
loving [eran] Laodameia—how is it going for him these days?” {Am- 
pelourgos:} “Oh, he is still very much loving [eran] her, and he is still 
being loved [erdsthai] right back by her, and they relate to each other 
just like a couple that has just come out, all hot [thermoi], from a hon- 


eymoon chamber.’ |,,, {Phoenician:} “And do you embrace him when 


he comes to you [in the garden]—or does he elude you by going up ina 
puff of smoke, the same way he eludes the poets?” + {Ampelourgos:} 
“Actually, he takes pleasure [khairein] when I embrace him and lets me 


kiss [philein] him and put my arm around his neck” |,, , {Phoenician:} 


13 
“Does he come to you often or just once in a while?” {Ampelourgos:} 
“Oh, I guess it’s about four or five times a month that I get to have my 
share of him, whenever he feels like planting one of the plants you see 
here, or when he harvests one of them, or when he does some cuttings 


of blossoms [anthos plural]. When somebody is a lover of garlands 


* TEeplemiTToV TO TAYH Kal TOV Axdhéa WovTo TEpLBadhew. 
+ Some have tried to emend the text, offering the interpretation: ‘the way poets say he does’ as an alternative to 
the interpretation given here, ‘the same way he eludes the poets’ See Pelliccia 2010-2011:182:97. 
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[philo-stephanos], he will have sweeter-smelling blossoms to show for it 
[in the garlands he wears] whenever he [= Protesilaos] is all over those 
blossoms [anthos plural]. |,,, {Phoenician:} “Youre talking about a 
very convivial hero [hérds]: he must be quite the bridegroom 


1? 


Philostratus Hérdikos 11.1-4* 


14$29. So, every time Protesilaos makes contact with his worshipper by ap- 
pearing in an epiphany, it is as if this hero had just finished having sex on 
his wedding night with his ever-loving bride, Laodameia. With his generative 
power, Protesilaos makes the garden flourish when he comes to visit, and he can 
animate the blossoms that are used to plait the garlands worn by brides and 
grooms when they get married: the hero’s presence is ‘all over’ these blossoms— 
that is, he is surrounding them, he is ‘all around them’ (peri auta). Also, the 
overriding presence of Protesilaos in the blossoms of flowers is signaled by 
the aroma of these blossoms, which is metonymically the breath of the hero 
himself: 


Houwr 14 TExT J 


| 0, (Phoenician:} “Why don’t you describe [dia-graphein] him to me 
and share what he looks like” |,,, {Ampelourgos:} “With pleasure 
[khairein], my guest, I swear by Athena. He was about twenty years old 


10.2 


at most when he sailed to Troy. He teems in his life force [bruein] with 
the luxuriant [habron] fuzz on his cheeks, and he smells sweeter than 
myrtles in autumn.t Radiant eyebrows frame the look of his eyes, since 
whatever is charming [epi-khari] is near and dear [philon] to him? 


Philostratus Hérdikos 10.1-2+ 


*|,{®} O be Or) épas, ov THS Aaodapetas Hpa, TOs Exer avT@ viv; {[A.} "Epa, &éve, kat éparar kat 
SudKewTat Tpds aAAHAOUS GoTEp ot Oeppot THV Vupgion. |,,, {P.} TepiBarers Se Heovra 7 Svagevyer 
a 2 5 Pip , , R - A ax sn 
o€ KaTrVOd Oikny, ooTEpP TOUS ToLNTas; {A.} Xatper wepiBaddovte kat Evyyope purely TE avTOV Kal THS 
dépns Eugopeta bat ye. |,,, {P.} Oapiler dé 7 Sia ToAAOD Hee; {'A.} TeTpaKus TOD UNVvOs | TEVTAKLS OLLaL 
avtov peréxew, 6767 7 yuTedoat ToTE ToUT@Vi TAY guTdV TL BovhotTO H TpYyHoat H AVON KEipat. 


{®.} Thapov ye tov Hpw 


11.3 


grrocrégavos yap Tis Kal ndiw amogatver Td. dvOn, OdTE TEpt adTa. Ein. |,,, 
héyeus Kal dTEXVOS Vupgiov. 

+ This detail is linked with an earlier detail, in Hérdikos 3.3 as quoted in Text E and as analyzed in $16, where a 
breeze carrying the aroma of flowering plants is said to be the breath of the hero; see also Bershadsky 2011:16. 
On the symbolism of myrtles, see HPC 294, 295-297 = II$$419-420, 424-428. 

$| 5. {©} °H kai duaypaipers wor adrov Kal KowwVHcets TOD ELdoUS; |, [A.} Xalipav ye, vy THY AOnvar, 
@ E&ve. yéeyove wev yap agi Ta eikoot Tov pddiora ern THUKOO-OE Ehacas és Tpoiav, 4Bpa 8 iovho 
Bpve kai drole avrot Hédvov 7 Tov peToTMpov TOV pUpTar. pardpav S€ OgprV TEpi TO bupa BEBhyTaL, 


ee eee ae: > A 
TO YAP ETLKAPL AVTM gidov. 
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14$30. Such intense sentimentality gives an erotic as well as an esthetic touch 
to the practice of worshipping heroes. At first, this erotic touch may seem quite 
alien to us, but a second look may make things less unfamiliar. The sacral eroti- 
cism of Protesilaos reminds me of a parallel in modern popular culture. I am 
thinking here of the “Krishna phase” in the musical career of George Harrison, 
culminating in a song he sang to the Indic hero-god Krishna: the title of the 
song, recorded in 1970, is “My Sweet Lord,” and the wording of the song displays 
the same kind of sentimentality that we just saw in the texts I quoted from the 
Heéroikos of Philostratus. In particular, the singer of “My Sweet Lord” declares 
that he is longing to see an epiphany of Krishna, so that he may be physically 
united with the hero-god: “T really want to see you, I really want to be with you”: 
http://www. youtube.com/watch?v=wynYMJwEPH8&feature= related. The 
melody of Harrison’s song was faintly reminiscent of an earlier song, sung by 
female singers about a male object of desire. Originally recorded in 1963 by the 
Chiffons, this song is called “Hes So Fine”: http://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=qo-AEoSDCpQ. This is not the time or the place to dwell on the liti- 
gation that enveloped George Harrison over perceived similarities between the 
older and newer songs, but one thing is for sure, to my mind: there is no trace of 
sacral eroticism in the song of the Chiffons. 


Back to the Tumulus of Achilles 


14$31. Moving southeast from the kolonos, ‘tumulus; of Protesilaos, situated on 
the European side of the Hellespont, I return to the kolonos of Achilles, situated 
on the other side, in Asia Minor. In Text H, Philostratus Hérdikos 51.12-13, we 
have already read a description of this tumulus of Achilles. Now we will read a 
passage that follows that description. In this next passage from the Hérdikos, we 
will learn of a seasonally recurring custom observed by Thessalians who sailed 
to Troy and performed sacrifices at the tomb of Achilles. In this description, the 
word kolonos refers, once again, to the tomb of Achilles: 


Hour 14 TEXT K 


| ,,.¢ The Thessalian sacrificial offerings [enagismata] that came regu- 
larly to Achilles from Thessaly were decreed for the Thessalians by the 
oracle at Dodona. You see, the oracle ordered the Thessalians to sail to 
Troy each year to sacrifice [thuein] to Achilles and to slaughter some 
sacrificial victims as for a god, while slaughtering other victims as for 


the dead. |.,, From the very beginnings, the following was the proce- 


53-9 
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dure: a ship sailed from Thessaly to Troy with black sails raised, bring- 
ing twice seven sacred delegates [thedroi], one white bull and one black 
bull, both tame to the touch, and wood from Mount Pelion, so that 
they would need nothing from the city [= New Ilion].* They also 
brought fire from Thessaly as well as water drawn from the river 
Sperkheios for libations. As a consequence [of these practices], the 
Thessalians were the first to institute the custom of using unwilting 
garlands [stephanoi amarantinoi\ for the funerary rituals [kédos plural] 
[in honor of Achilles], in order that, even if the wind delayed the ship, 
they would not wear garlands [stephanoi] that were wilted [saproi] or 


past their season [ex-héroi]. |.,,, And evidently they found it neces- 


53.10 
sary to put into the harbor at night and, before touching land, to sing 
from the ship a hymn [humnos] to Thetis, which is composed of these 


words: 


Thetis, sea-blue, Thetis consort of Peleus, | you who bore the great 
son | Achilles. The part of him that his mortal | nature brought 
him | was the share of Troy, but the part of him that from your im- 
mortal | lineage was drawn by the child, the sea [pontos] has that 
part. | Come, proceed to this steep tumulus [kolénos] | in the 
company of Achilles [to receive] the offerings placed over the fire. 
| Come, proceed without tears in the company of Thessaly, | you 
sea-blue Thetis, you consort of Peleus. 
| ,54, When they approached the tomb [séma] after the hymn [humnos], 
a shield was banged upon as in battle, and together with rhythmic co- 
ordination they cried alala while calling upon Achilles. When they had 
garlanded [stephanotin] the summit of the tumulus [kolénos] and dug 
sacrificial pits on it, they slaughtered the black bull as to one who is 
dead. |,,,, They also called upon Patroklos to come to the feast, so as 
to gratify [= make kharis for] Achilles. | ,,,, After they slit the victim's 
throat and made this sacrifice [enagizein], they evidently proceeded to 
go down to the ship, and, after sacrificing [thuein] the other bull on the 
beach again to Achilles and having begun the offering by taking from 


* The ritually dramatized hostility between the Thessalians and the city of New Ilion in the region of Troy 
seems to be a reflex of political vicissitudes that go back to an era possibly as early as the sixth century BCE. In 
that earlier era, the Thessalians would have been personae non gratae at the sacred sites of Troy, which were then 
controlled by the city of New Ilion. See HPC 148-149 = II$§47-49. 
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the basket and by partaking of the entrails for that sacrifice [thusia] 
(for they sacrificed [thuein] that sacrifice [thusia] as to a god), they 
sailed away as dawn approached, taking the sacrificed animal so as not 
to be feasting in the enemy’s territory.* 


Philostratus Hérdikos 53.8-13 


14§32. I draw special attention to the ritual offering of stephanoi, ‘garlands; of 
blossoms for the dead Achilles in the course of this detailed description of the 
sacrifices that are being offered to him as a cult hero: it is specified, as we have 
just read, that the garlands must be amarantinoi, ‘unwilting: Technically, the 
blossoms that form the circles of these garlands come from the flower known 
as amaranth in modern times. The blossoms of the flower amaranth that are 
plaited into garlands mimic eternity, since the blossom of the amaranth is ob- 
servably slow in wilting, unlike the blossoms of most other flowers. This ritual 
gesture of offering ‘unwilting garlands’ to the hero is relevant to the kleos aph- 
thiton of Achilles in Iliad IX 413, which as we have seen in Hour 4§$38-40 is the 
‘unwilting glory’ of epic poetry. Verbs and nouns derived from the verb phthi-n- 
ein, which I had translated up to Hour 4§38 simply as ‘perish; convey the idea of 
wilting in contexts referring to the vitality of plants.t So Achilles himself ‘wilts’ 
like a beautiful plant, if we interpret phthi-n-ein as ‘wilt in a passage of Pindar 
that I had first quoted in Hour 4: 


* Translation adapted from Berenson Maclean and Aitken 2001:157, 159. 
een Saw a aod = 3 Fes eee oe us 
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£1 collect some basic attestation in Hour 4§39, the most prominent of which comes from Pindar Paean 9.14: 


kap7rov ¢e0icty, ‘wilting of the crops. 
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Hour 14 TExT L = Hour 4 TEXT A 


| s« Even when he [= Achilles] died, the songs did not leave him, | 7 but 
the Maidens of Helicon [= the Muses] stood by his pyre and his fu- 
neral mound, |,, and, as they stood there, they poured forth a song of 
lamentation [thrénos] that is famed far and wide. | so And so it was that 
the immortal gods decided | ,, to hand over the man, genuine [esthlos] 
as he was even after he had wilted [phthi-n-ein] in death, to the songs 
of the goddesses [= the Muses]. | ,, And this, even now, wins as a prize 
the words of song, as the chariot-team of the Muses starts moving on 
its way | ,, to glorify the memory of Nikokles the boxer. 


Pindar Isthmian 8.56-62 


Whereas Achilles ‘wilts, the kleos or ‘glory’ of his song will never ‘wilt: The song 
is notionally eternal. 

14§33. In the ritual of the Thessalians as described in Philostratus Hérdikos 
53-9 and as quoted in Text K, we saw that the worshippers of Achilles offer him 
stephanoi amarantinoi, ‘unwilting garlands. A stephanos or ‘garland, as we have 
already seen, is a circle or ‘crown’ (as in Latin corona) of plaited blossoms to be 
placed on the wearer’s head of hair—and also, in Hérdikos 53.11 as also quoted in 
Text K, on the summit of the kolonos, ‘tumulus, that houses the body of Achil- 
les. As I noted earlier, the blossoms of the flower amaranth that are plaited into 
garlands mimic eternity, since the blossom of the amaranth is observably slow 
in wilting, unlike the blossoms of most other flowers. And the ritual function of 
garlands, as circles of blossoms, is to express the idea of eternity. This idea is 
made explicit in a song of Bacchylides, who, like his rival Pindar, was active in 
the first half of the fifth century BCE. In the part of the song that I am about to 
quote, the ritual garlanding of a victorious athlete is equated with an affirma- 
tion of eternity, and this eternity is pictured as the circle of blossoms that adorn 
the garland of athletic victory: 


Hour 14 TEXT M 


[.. .] the blossoms [anthea] nurture a fame [doxa] that is polu-phantos 
(made visible [phainein] to many) in the recircling of time [aion]—a 
fame meant for only a few mortals, lasting forever [aiei]. 


Bacchylides Ode 13 lines 61-63* 


*d[v]0ea. [...] d€av rod\vegartov év ai| [Ove] Tpéger wavpors Bporar | ,, [aliet. 
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14$34. The ritual tradition of making a garland by linking blossoms together 
into a circle is relevant to the linking that we see here between the adverb aiei, 
‘forever, and the noun aion in the sense of a ‘life’ or a ‘life-force’ that keeps com- 
ing back to life by way of a ‘recircling of time’ In fact, the adverb aiei, ‘forever’ is 
the old locative singular of this noun aion, and this locative means literally ‘in a 
recircling of time, signaling an eternal return.* As for the anthea, ‘blossoms, at 
line 61 here, they are identical with the blossoms that are linked together into 
the garland mentioned at an earlier point in the song (line 55, not quoted here). 
As for the doxa, ‘fame’ at line 61, which is ‘nurtured’ by the blossoms of this gar- 
land, it is identical with the kleos, ‘glory; of song or poetry, as mentioned in the 
passage that immediately follows this one: 


Howr 14 TExt N 


And when the dark blue cloud of death covers over these few [= the vic- 
tors], what gets left behind is | ,, an undying glory [kleos] for what they 
did so well, in accord with a destiny [aisa] that cannot be dislodged. 


Bacchylides Ode 13 lines 63-66+ 


14§35. Just as the blossoms of the garland nurture the eternal doxa, ‘fame’ of 
those few mortals whose athletic victories are celebrated at festivals, so also they 
nurture the eternal kleos, ‘glory, of those mortals—a glory conferred by song or 
poetry. The medium of song or poetry is its own message, which is glory. This 
glory is compared to a garland, a circle of blossoms all linked together, and this 
circle is eternal.¢ 

14$36. So also in the ritual of the Thessalians as described in Philostratus 
Heéroikos 53.9-13 and as quoted in Text K, the ‘garlanding’ (53.12 stephanotin) of 
the tumulus of Achilles and the wearing of the ‘unwilting garlands’ (53.9 stepha- 
noi amarantinoi) that crown the heads of the participants are both signs of eter- 
nity, since the ritual itself is meant to be recycled year after year into eternity. 


Longing for Achilles: You're Going to Miss Me 


14§37. The people of Protesilaos are not the only ones who feel pothos ‘longing’ 
for their hero. So too the people of Achilles, who are all the Acheans, will feel 


* Nagy 2011b:179, following PH 195n210 = 6§88. 
‘ica Sha Cove | F ; iw heb 1, 40d os Teo | v2 7 ee 
KQL OTAV VAVATOLO 64 KUQVEOV VE~OS KA vibe, €LTTETOL 65 AUQVQATOV KAEOS EU €p 6X €EVTOS AO PAAEL 
ovv atoae. 


+ Nagy 2011b:179. 
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pothos, as Achilles himself predicts within his own epic. Here is how he says it, 
and what he says is framed in a mighty oath: 


Hour 14 TExT O 
|,,. This could be the last time, son of Atreus, that you will be hurling 
insults. |,,, And here's another thing. I'll tell it to you, and I will swear 


on top of it a great oath: |,,, I swear by this scepter [sképtron] that 'm 


234 
holding here, this scepter that will never again have leaves and branches 


| .45 growing out of it—and it never has—ever since it left that place in 


the mountains where it was cut down. |,,, It will never flourish again, 


236 
since the bronze implement has stripped it | ,,_ of its leaves and its bark. 
Now the sons of the Achaeans carry it around, |,,, holding it in their 
hands whenever they act as makers of judgments [dikaspoloi], judging 
a3) Which they 


uphold, taking their authority from Zeus. This is going to be a big oath. 


what are and what are not divine laws [themis plural], | 


| 40 50 here is what I say, and I say it most solemnly: the day will come 
when there will be a longing [pothé] for Achilles, and it will overcome 


the sons of the Achaeans, | ,,, overcome them all. When that day comes, 


24i 
there is no way you will be able, no matter how much grief you feel 
[akh-nusthai], |,,, to keep them away from harm. And that is the time 
when many will be killed at the hands of Hector the man-killer, | ,,, dy- 
ing as they fall to the ground. And you will have in your insides a heart 
[thimos] that will be all torn up for you, |,,, feeling angry about the 
| ,45 Fhus 


spoke [Achilles] the son of Peleus, and he threw the scepter [sképtron] 


244 


fact that you have not at all honored the best of the Achaeans.” 


to the ground, |,,, that scepter adorned with golden studs driven into 


246 
it. Then he sat down. 


Iliad 1 232-246* 


14§38. In the master narrative of the Iliad, it is of course the Achaean war- 
riors at Troy who will be longing for Achilles, once he withdraws from the Tro- 
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jan War. Beyond the Iliad, however, it will be all Greeks throughout all time 
who will be longing for this hero, once he is dead. The eternity of such longing 
is fueled by the eternal force of the oath taken by Achilles here at verses 240-243 
of Iliad I, and this mighty oath is backed up by the sképtron, ‘scepter’, that the 
hero holds in his hands at verse 233—and that he then throws defiantly to the 
ground at verse 245. 

14$39. When Achaean kings make dikai, ‘judgments, at a council of kings, as 
I pointed out in Hour 13$30 and §36, the protocol is for each king to hold the 
sképtron, ‘scepter’, when it is his turn to speak. That is what Achilles himself is 
saying here about the scepter in verses 237-239 of Iliad I, as quoted in Text O: 
‘Now the sons of the Achaeans carry it [= the scepter] around, |,,, holding it in 
their hands whenever they act as makers of judgments [dikaspoloi], judging 
a3) Which they uphold, 


taking their authority from Zeus. So, the gesture of Achilles when he holds the 


what are and what are not divine laws [themis plural], | 


scepter as he makes his oath has the effect of authorizing this oath. And his 
added gesture of defiantly throwing down the scepter after he finishes making 
his oath has the further effect of making the oath permanent, since no one else 
will now hold the scepter at this council of kings. That is because the oath of 
Achilles is so powerful that it has made the scepter too powerful for any other 
speaker to hold at this moment. It is a chicken-and-egg relationship that is typi- 
cal of mythmaking: the scepter, which authorizes the speaker to speak, is now in 
turn further authorized by the great oath spoken by the speaker—an oath that 
confers upon the scepter the same eternal authority that the oath has conferred 
upon itself by virtue of being performed in the Homeric Iliad. 

14$40. We can see the results of this further authorization at a later point, 
when Agamemnon brings the same scepter to an assembly at verses 46-47 of 
Iliad Il, and now this sképtron, ‘scepter, is described as aphthiton, ‘unwilting; at 
verse 46. Such an exalted description shows the permanent cosmic power of 
this mighty object. The sképtron is a sacred object that signals eternal ratifica- 
tion, which is expressed in its genealogy as described in Iliad II 100-108: there 
we are told that the sképtron as held primarily by Agamemnon as the over-king 
of the Achaeans had been passed down to him from Zeus himself, who had 
given it to Hermes to pass on to Pelops and then to Atreus and then to Thyestes 
and then to Agamemnon.” This sképtron is of divine workmanship: originating 
from something natural, a wooden growth, it has become galvanized into some- 
thing divinely artificial, an object that is gilded by the divine artisan Hephaistos 


*On the significance of Iliad II 278-282, where Odysseus takes hold of the scepter, see Elmer 2013:97. 
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himself, as we read in Iliad II 101-102. So the fact that this sképtron will never 
again sprout leaves or grow a bark, as the oath of Achilles affirms, validates it as 
a divine object of eternity. Just as the kleos or poetic ‘glory’ of Achilles is aphthi- 
ton, ‘unwilting, in Iliad IX 413, so also the sképtron by which he swore his mighty 
oath in Iliad I 233 will be described later in Iliad II 46 as aphthiton, ‘unwilting; in 
its own right—because it affirms for all eternity the oath of Achilles, which af- 
firms for all eternity that there will be, as we read in verse 240 of Iliad I, a great 
pothé, ‘longing’ for him as the very best of the Achaeans. 


Longing for Patroklos: I'll Miss Him Forever 


14$41. The model for the way that Achilles will be sorely missed by all Greeks 
throughout all time is the way that Patroklos, once he is killed, is missed by 
Achilles in the Iliad. That is why Patroklos as the substitute for Achilles becomes 
momentarily ‘the best of the Achaeans’ when he is killed, as one of his Achaean 
comrades says in announcing the grim news of the hero’s death: 


Hour 14 TExT P 


| ¢s, Once you see it with your own eyes | ,,, you will know that the god 
is letting roll down from above a pain [péma] upon the Danaans [= 
Achaeans],* | ,,, and victory now belongs to the Trojans. He has just 
been killed, the best of the Achaeans, |,,, I mean Patroklos, and the 
Danaans [= Achaeans] will have a great longing [pothé]. 


Iliad XVII 687-690+ 


14§42. And this great longing for Patroklos, to be felt by all his Achaean com- 
rades, is felt most deeply and intensely by Achilles himself, who performs his 
own personal lament for Patroklos by expressing the great longing that he feels 
for his other self: 


Hour 14 TEXT Q 


| ,.9 But now there you are, lying there, all cut up, while my heart |,,, is 


wanting, though I have drink and food [in my shelter], | ,,, because of 


321 


my longing [pothé] for you. There is nothing I could possibly suffer 


* We have seen the same metaphor of the breakaway boulder in Iliad XVII 98-99, quoted in Hour 5 Text C, 
where I offer commentary. 
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that would be worse than this, | ,,, not even if I were to hear news that 
my father died | ,,,—who is now in Phthia weeping gently |,,, about 
losing the kind of son that he has, and here I am, this son that Iam, in a 
foreign district [démos], | ,,, and I am waging war here for the sake of 
that dreadful Helen | ,,,—or if I heard news that my dear son died, the 
one who is being brought up in Skyros—|,,_ if in fact godlike Neoptol- 


emos is still living. 


Iliad XIX 319-327* 
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HOUR 15 


What the Hero ‘Means’ 


The Meaning of Sémainein 


15§1. The key word for this hour is sémainein, which means ‘to mean [some- 
thing], indicate [something] by way of a séma’ In Hour 7, the key word was 
séma (plural sémata), meaning ‘sign, signal, symbol; tomb, tomb of a hero. 
The verb sémainein is a derivative of the noun séma. As we will see in this hour, 
the very idea of ‘meaning’ in the ancient Greek language is tied to the idea of the 
hero—in particular, to the idea of the cult hero’s death and tomb. It is as if 
‘meaning’ could not be ‘meaning’ without the hero’s death and tomb. And such 
heroic ‘meaning’ is tied to the further concept of the heros consciousness after 
death—a consciousness that communicates with the living. So the question is, 
how—or when—is the hero conscious after death? And how—or when—does 
the hero communicate with the consciousness of the living? 


What Protesilaos ‘Means’ 


15§2. We start with a passage about a feras, ‘portent, miracle; communicated by 
the cult hero Protesilaos, whose death and whose tomb were the main topic of 
the previous hour. As we saw in Philostratus Héroikos 9.3, quoted in Hour 14 
Text G, the noun séma actually refers to the tomb of Protesilaos. Here in Hour 
15, our main source of information about Protesilaos is Herodotus, an author 
who predates by over 600 years the author of the Hérdikos, Philostratus. In the 
passage I am about to quote from the Histories of Herodotus, a source dating 
from the second half of the fifth century BCE, the word sémainein refers to a 
communication made by Protesilaos from his tomb. As we will see, this refer- 
ence fills out the picture we already have of this cult hero. 

15$3. The year is 479 BCE, and Athenian forces have just captured Sestos, 
a strategically vital garrison of the Persian Empire. After the united Hellenic 
forces had defeated the forces of the Persian Empire in the sea battle of Salamis 
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in 480 BCE and in the land battle of Plataea in 479 BCE, the state of Athens uni- 
laterally began taking control of Greek-speaking populations previously con- 
trolled by the Persian Empire. A major prize was the territory of the Chersone- 
sus, the garrison for which was Sestos. We join the action at a moment when the 
Athenians have already captured Sestos and taken prisoner the Persian gover- 
nor, named Artayktes, whom they condemn to death on charges of having vio- 
lated the hero cult of Protesilaos at Elaious in the Chersonesus. As the Persian 
man is about to be executed, a teras, ‘portent, miracle; is seen: 


Hour 15 TEXT A 


|,1201 Fhe people of the Chersonesus say that a portent [teras] hap- 
pened to one of the guards while he was roasting salted fish [tarikhoi]: 
the salted fish [tarikhoi] on the fire began to jump and writhe just like 


newly caught fish. | A crowd gathered in amazement, but when 


9.120.2 
Artayktes saw the portent [teras] he called out to the man roasting the 
salted fish [tarikhoi] and said, “Athenian stranger [xenos], have no fear 
of this portent [teras]; it has not been sent to you. Instead Protesilaos 
of Elaious indicates [sémainein] to me that even when salted and dead 
[tarikhos] he holds power from the gods to punish one who treats him 
without justice [a-dikein]. 


Herodotus 9.120.1-2* 


15$4. Here the dead Protesilaos sends a ‘meaning; as indicated by the verb 
sémainein. The question is, for whom is the ‘meaning’ intended? The con- 
demned Persian, Artayktes, says that the ‘meaning’ is intended only for him. It 
can be argued, however, that Herodotus intended the ‘meaning’ not only for 
Persians but for Greeks as well.+ Moreover, since Herodotus attributes the story 
to a native of the Chersonesus and since the person addressed by the Persian is 
an Athenian, the ‘meaning’ could even be intended especially for Athenians. 

15$5. Through a dunamis, ‘power; given to Protesilaos by the gods, this cult 
hero can uphold justice by punishing the unjust, just as surely as he can give the 
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mystical sign that is narrated by Herdotus: an Athenian is roasting tarikhoi— 
which I will hereafter translate simply as ‘preserved fisho—and the dead fish 
mysteriously come back to life (9.120.1). So also Protesilaos is now being called 
a tarikhos: he is as dead as a dead fish, and so he can be seen as a tarikhos by way 
of metaphor, but he still has the power to intervene in the world of the living 
(9.120.2). By implication, Protesilaos has mystically come back to life, just like 
the preserved fish. 

15$6. But the metaphor of the preserved fish that come back to life is more 
complex. The Greek word tarikhos, evidently a borrowing from one of the Indo- 
European languages of Anatolia, can refer not only to ‘preserved’ fish but also to 
human bodies that are artificially ‘preserved’ in the context of funerary rituals.* 
The meaning ‘preserved’ in an everyday sense would apply to the salting or dry- 
ing of fish in order to keep them from putrefaction (Herodotus 2.77.4; another 
relevant passage is 4.53.3). In a transcendent sense, however, it could apply to 
the artificial preservation of a corpse, again in order to keep it from putre- 
faction. A case in point is the ritual of mummification as practiced in Egypt: 
we find detailed descriptions in Herodotus (2.85-89), where we see the verb 
tarikheuein, derivative of the noun tarikhos, in the sense of ‘mummify’ (2.85.2, 
2.86.3, 2.86.5, 2.87.2, 2.88, 2.89.1, 2.90.1). In considering the most expensive and 
sacred form of mummification, Herodotus says ostentatiously that he does not 
wish to reveal the name connected to this form (2.86.2). His opaque language 
here corresponds to other contexts in which he expresses a reluctance to reveal 
the secrets of mysteries (as at 2.61, 2.86, 2.132, 2.170, 2.171).t In this context, the 
mystery evidently centers on the Egyptian mythological figure of Osiris, whose 
resurrection from the dead depends on secret rites of mummification.+ In the 
sacred context of the Egyptian mysteries of Osiris, ‘preservation’ is seen as res- 
urrection after death, and the key to the mystery of resurrection is the ritual of 
mummification.$ 

15$7. For Herodotus, I argue, the sacred sense of tarikhos in such contexts 
was comparable to the mysteries of resurrection in hero cult. In terms of this 
argument, as we now return to the story told by Herodotus (9.120.1-2) about 


* Analysis in PH 270 = 9§29n102. In that analysis, I consider the possible relationship of tarikhos with other 
Greek words that are evidently borrowed from one or another of the Indo-European languages of Anatolia. A 
case in point is tarkhuein as attested in the Iliad (rapyvoovor at VII 85, XVI 456, 674). This form and its Ho- 
meric contexts are analyzed in Nagy 2012b:61-69. 

+ See again Nagy 1987; also PH 270-271 = 9§30, with further references. 

+ Lloyd 1976:18. 

§ Nagy 2001a:17-18. 
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the cult hero Protesilaos as quoted in Text A, the ‘meaning’ of the hero is to be 
found in the teras, ‘portent, miracle’ of the resurrection of the dead fish and in 
the riddling use of the word tarikhos.* 


The Mystery of a Cult Hero 


15$8. The mystification surrounding the Egyptian prototype of resurrection, 
Osiris, is extended to the Greek hero Protesilaos by the narrative of Herodotus. 
The mystery inherent in the hero’s own cult is signaled by the double meaning 
of the word tarikhos—either the everyday sense of ‘preserved fish’ or the hier- 
atic sense of ‘preserved corpse’—as in the Egyptian sense of ‘mummy’:} 


What the two meanings seem to have in common is the idea of ‘pres- 
ervation. In an everyday sense, rotting is negated by ‘preservation’ 
through the drying or salting of fish; in a hieratic sense, rotting and 
death itself are negated by ‘preservation’ through mummification, 
which is from the standpoint of Egyptian religion the ritual phase of 
the mystical process of immortalization.t We see further evidence in 
Alexander Romance (2.39.21).§ 


15$9. When the dead Protesilaos ‘gives a sign, s€mainei, to the living, as we 
saw in Herodotus 9.120.2 as quoted in Text A, the Greek hero's ‘meaning’ seems 
at first sight to depend on whether the word tarikhos is to be understood in the 
everyday Greek sense of ‘preserved fish’ or in the hieratic non-Greek sense of 
‘mummy. But there is a third sense, both hieratic and Greek, and it depends on 
the meaning of the word sémainei:** 


In the image of a dead fish that mystically comes back to life, we see a 
convergence of the everyday and the hieratic senses of ‘preservation. 


* Nagy 2001a:16-17. My formulation here is relevant to two articles about the overall Protesilaos story in Hero- 
dotus 9.116-120: Nagy 1987 and Boedeker 1988. Both these articles concern the hero cult of Protesilaos, but they 
differ in emphasis and in lines of interpretation. Whereas the article of Boedeker (1988) touches on Herodotus’ 
use of the story about Protesilaos as it relates to the narrative ending of the Histories, my article (1987) analyzes 
Herodotus’ use of the traditional language inherent in this story (as signaled by such words as sémainein); this 
language, I argue in that article, conveys not only the mystical agenda of hero cult but also the “subtext” of the 
entire narration of the Histories, ending and all. This argument of mine is elaborated in PH 268-273 = 9§§26-35. 
The commentary of Flower and Marincola 2002:302-311 on the relevant passage of Herodotus (9.116-120) does 
not cite my analysis of this passage. 

+ Nagy 2001a:18. 

+ Nagy 1987:210 and PH 270 = 9§29. 

§ Nagy 2001a:18. 

** PH 271-272 = 9§32. 
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This image [in the story of Herodotus], where Protesilaos sémainei, 
‘indicates’ (9.120.2), the power that he has from the gods to exact retri- 
bution from the wrongdoer, amounts to a séma or sign of the revenant, 
the spirit that returns from the dead. The hero Protesilaos himself is 
represented as giving the séma, the ‘sign’ of his power as a revenant 
[from the heroic past].* 


15$10. The mystical sense of séma, ‘sign, signal, symbol; tomb, tomb of a 
hero, is a tradition in its own right, well attested already in Homeric poetry.t 
We have already seen some indications of such mysticism in Hour 7$4, where 
we considered the mystical power of cult heroes whose restless spirits reside 
inside the turning points of chariot races. And, as I noted in Hour 7g$4, a séma 
can be any visual marker for the meaning of the hero: it is a point of concentra- 
tion that directs the viewer into the world of heroes. As we saw in the words of the 
instructions given by Nestor to his son Antilokhos in Iliad XXIII 326-343, 
quoted in Hour 7 Text A, the séma or ‘sign’ of the hero, as signaled in verse 326, 
can be the same thing as the ‘tomb’ of the hero, as signaled in verse 331. That is 
the ultimate message conveyed by the words of Nestor: concentrate on the séma. 
In this Homeric example, the medium of the tomb or séma of the hero is the 
message of the sign or séma of the hero. And, as I already started to argue in 
Hour 8$10, this word séma in Homeric diction signals not only the tomb of a 
cult hero (as in XXIII 331) but also a sign (as in XXIII 326) that indicates the 
transcendent meaning of that tomb to those who are qualified to understand 
the mystical language of hero cult. And the essence of that transcendent mean- 
ing, as I argued in Hour 11931, is that the séma or ‘tomb of a hero is a ‘sign’ not 
only of death as marked by the tomb but also of life after death, as marked by 
the same ‘tomb: 


* Nagy 1987:210 and PH 271 = 9§31. See also Nagy 2001a:18. For more on the concept of the cult hero as reve- 
nant, see Nagy 1985, especially pp. 76-81 = $§71-79 (a subsection entitled “The Starving Revenant”). 

+ Nagy 2001a:19, with reference to Nagy 1983a, rewritten as ch. 8 of GM (pp. 202-222, “Séma and Noésis: The 
Hero's Tomb and the ‘Reading’ of Symbols in Homer and Hesiod”). I note here also the mysticism surrounding 
the funerals of heroes, as discussed in Nagy 1983b, rewritten as part of ch. 5 of GM (pp. 122-142, “The Death of 
Sarpedon and the Question of Homeric Uniqueness”). For a most valuable survey of ancient testimony con- 
cerning the tombs of cult heroes, see Brelich 1958:80-90. See also Rusten 1983, who studies a reference to hero 
cult in the poetry of Pindar. For more on Pindaric references to hero cults, I cite Currie 2005, which I think 
complements my own work on such references: I have in mind especially PH = Nagy 1990a, in which I analyze 
hero cults in the context of a large-scale comparative study of the relationship between Homeric and Pindaric 
poetry. I find most relevant to my work the insights of Currie concerning not only the practices of hero cult, 
which he views in terms of both ritual and myth, but also the genre of the victory ode itself, which he analyzes 
most effectively in its genuine historical contexts. 
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What Herodotus ‘Means’ 


15§11. This transcendent mystical meaning of séma as an indication of life after 
death extends from the noun séma to the verb sémainein, ‘give a sign, signal; 
indicate} as used by Herodotus to indicate the ‘meaning’ of the cult hero Prote- 
silaos in Herodotus 9.120.2, a passage I quoted in Text A, which comes at the 
end of the Histories. In this passage, we saw that Protesilaos comes back to life 
as a guardian of diké, ‘justice, by virtue of punishing those who are guilty of a- 
dikein, that is, of committing unjust deeds against him. But this same ‘meaning’ 
is implied already at the beginning of the Histories, where it is Herodotus him- 
self who engages in the act of sémainein, ‘meaning’: 


Howr 15 TEXT B 


| ,,; Concerning these things, I am not going to say that they were so or 
otherwise, but I will indicate [sémainein] the one who I myself know 
[oida] first began unjust [a-dika] deeds against the Hellenes. I will go 
on further in my account, treating equally of great and small cities of 
humankind, | 


come small, and those that were great in my day were formerly small. 


.s4 for many of those that were great in the past have be- 
Knowing that human good fortune [eudaimonia] never remains in the 
same state, I will mention both equally. 


Herodotus 1.5.3-4* 


15§12. When Herodotus says ‘these things’ here, he is referring to charges and 
counter-charges about wrongs committed by the mythological prototypes of his 
narration about the world struggle between East and West that culminated in 
the war of the Persian Empire against the Hellenes of Europe. Such acts of 
wrongdoing lead to further acts meant to right wrongs, which of course result 
in still further acts of wrongdoing. This chain of wrongs committed and of 
rights claimed is expressed by way of the following words: a-dikémata, ‘acts of 
injustice’ (1.2.1), a-dikié, ‘injustice’ (1.2.1), dikai, ‘acts of compensation for wrongs 
committed’ (1.2.3, two times; 1.3.1; 1.3.2, three times), a-dikoi, ‘unjust men (1.4.2). 


*|.., Eyo de i pe y UK au €péwy WS OUTWS 7 GANWS KwS TADTA éyéevETO, TOV BE Oda. 
is3 Hy@ O€ Tepi wer TovTY OVK Epyomae Ep S $7 S KS Y ; 
: E - > 5 5 ¢ a fi > eee, 
avros TpOrtov UTapEarTa Gdikav épywv és TOvS “ENAnvas, ToUTOV oONUHVas TpOBYHComaL és TO TPdTw 
p p 
TOU hoyou, Omoiws piKpa Kai meyada aotea avOpaTav érEeELov. Ta yap 70 wadau peyaha Hv, Ta. 
Y fe -LKp. pey' 15.4 

sect Sa: 3 A 5 on yg 
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So when Herodotus goes on to say in the passage I just quoted in Text B that he 
will signal, sé¢mainein, the person he knows was the first to commit deeds that 
are a-dika, ‘unjust, against the Hellenes (1.5.3), he is referring to the function of 
his medium, which is history, in the same way as he refers to the function of the 
cult hero Protesilaos: in the words of the Persian man accused of wronging Pro- 
tesilaos, as we saw in Text A, the cult hero is signaling, sé¢mainein, that the gods 
have given him the dunamis, ‘power’ to punish the one who ‘treats him without 
justice, as expressed by the verb a-dikein (9.120.2).* 

15§13. So the medium of history is signaling, sémainein, just as the cult hero 
himself is signaling, sémainein, within the medium of history. Within the over- 
all narrative framework of the ‘inquiry’ or historié of Herodotus, the historian 
says what he ‘means’ at the very beginning of his Histories when he speaks au- 
thoritatively about divine retribution, using the word sémainein to signal his 
meaning in Text B (1.5.3), and this ‘meaning’ is finally authorized at the very end 
of his Histories when the hero Protesilaos expresses his own meaning, signaled 
again by the word sémainein in Text A (9.120.2).t Now it is the resurrected hero, 
not just the historian, who speaks authoritatively about divine retribution, and 
the semantics of sémainein connect the heroic world of Protesilaos, the first 
warrior to die in the Trojan War (Iliad II 695-710), with the historical world of 
Herodotus and beyond.+ 

15$14. But the hero's meaning is opaque. The condemned Persian man can 
claim that the meaning of Protesilaos is intended for him, not for the Athenian, 
let alone the native Greeks of the Chersonesus who worship Protesilaos as their 
local hero. Who, then, is the intended receiver, the destinataire, of the meaning 
of Protesilaos? The historian does not say, and in this regard his meaning, too, is 
opaque:§ 


When Herodotus ‘indicates, sémainei, he is indirectly narrating the ac- 
tions of the gods by directly narrating the actions of men. And the most 
powerful ‘indication’ is the séma of the hero, whose message is also his 
medium, the tomb. The double meaning of séma as both ‘tomb’ and 
‘indication, sign’ is itself a monument to the ideology inherent in the 


* PH 233-236 = 8§§27-29. 

+ PH 240-241, 260-261, 329-330 = 8§$37-40, 9§15, 11§27. For a different interpretation of the ending of Hero- 
dotus’ Histories, see Dewald 1997:67 (where she refers to Boedeker 1988). 

+ Nagy 2001a:19. 

§ Nagy 2001a:20. 
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ancient Greek institution of hero cults—an ideology that appropriated 
the very concept of meaning to the tomb of the hero.* 


More on the Mystery of a Cult Hero 


15$15. The opaqueness of a cult hero like Protesilaos is a tradition in its own 
right, grounded in the mystery of his hero cult. I have been using this term 
mystery in the sense of the ancient Greek noun mustérion (attested normally in 
the plural: mustéria). This noun derives ultimately from the verb muein (first 
person muo), which means ‘have the mouth closed’ or ‘have the eyes closed’ in 
non-sacred situations—but which implies ‘say in a sacred kind of way’ or ‘see in 
a sacred kind of way’ in sacred situations.+ The idea of saying or seeing in a sa- 
cred kind of way is made explicit in the related verb muein (first person mueo), 
which means ‘initiate into the mysteries. The idea of mystery is embedded in 
the word muein in the sense of ‘have the mouth closed’ or ‘have the eyes closed’ 
as we can see from an observation made by the worshipper of the cult hero Pro- 
tesilaos: in the Hérdikos of Philostratus (11.9), the Ampelourgos observes that 
you cannot even see the cult hero Protesilaos while he is engaged in the act of 
consuming the offerings left for him, since it all happens thatton é katamusai, 
‘quicker than blinking, where kata-muein, ‘blink, is derived from muein in the 
sense of ‘close/ open the eyes:§ When something sacred happens this quickly, 
how can you open your mouth and say something about it—let alone see any- 
thing? 

15$16. So what exactly is the ‘mystery’ of the cult hero Protesilaos? Evidently 
it has to do with the hero’s capacity to come back to life after death—either for- 
mally and definitively, as in a resurrection, or personally and episodically, as in 
an epiphany. In what follows, we will consider first the formal event of a resur- 
rection, and then the more personalized event of an epiphany. 

15§17. Near the very beginning of the Hérdikos of Philostratus, the reader 
learns that the cult hero Protesilaos experienced a resurrection—in fact, he ex- 
perienced not one but two resurrections (2.9-11). These two resurrections are 


* Nagy 1987:213 and PH 272-273 = 9§§33-35. 

+ Nagy 2001a:20-21. On Protesilaos as a mystical cult hero, see Brelich 1958:198; for other heroes, see his 
pp. 118-123. 

+ PH 31-32 = 1829. 

§ Nagy 2001a:20n13. 
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presented as mysteries that can be understood only if one is initiated into these 
mysteries. In the Hérdikos, the person who is being initiated—let us call him the 
initiand—is the Phoenician. And the person who is initiating him is the Am- 
pelourgos, who has already been initiated. But the Phoenician is not the only 
initiand of the Hérdikos: ultimately, as we will see, the initiands include also the 
readers of the Hérdikos. 

15§18. In the Hérdikos, the first time the hero Protesilaos came back to life 
(anabidié 2.9) was in Phthia in Thessaly after his death at Troy, all because of his 
love for his bride Laodameia. Then he died a second time—and again it was 
because he loved his bride—only to come back to life a second time thereafter 
(anabionai 2.10). Just exactly how the hero came back for the second time, how- 
ever, is not revealed even to the initiated Ampelourgos, who says to the Phoeni- 
cian initiand that Protesilaos chooses not to tell that particular sacred secret or 
aporrhéton, which means literally an ‘unsayable thing’ (2.11).* So the Ampelour- 
gos is really only half-initiated, since he knows the mystery of only one of the 
two resurrections of Protesilaos. 

15$19. In this context, I highlight the suggestive use of the word pathos, ‘expe- 
rience, with regard to the resurrections of Protesilaos: as the Ampelourgos says 
about the cult hero, ‘he himself [Protesilaos] does not speak about his own ex- 
periences [pathé]’ (Héroikos 2.9). The Ampelourgos goes on to say that the 
aporrhéton, ‘sacred secret, belongs to the Moirai, ‘Fates’ (2.11). This association 
of the cult hero Protesilaos with the Moirai, ‘Fates’ is relevant to the etymology 
of the hero’s name Protesi-ldos, the first part of which is derived from the root of 
the verb pe-pro-tai, ‘it is fated’ (the form is attested in Iliad XVIII 329).t In the 
master narrative of the Homeric Iliad, the name Protesi-ldos is explicitly associ- 
ated with the fate of the Achaean Idos or ‘people’: a turning point in the plot of 
the Iliad is the moment when the fire of Hektor reaches the ships of the Achae- 
ans, and here the narrative focuses on the ship of Protesilaos himself (Iliad XV 
704-705; 716-718; see also XVI 286);+ this same precise moment is figured as 


* Signals of initiation, such as ritual silence and ritual whispering, can be formalized as mystical names of cult 
heroes, as in the case of Sigélos [“The Silent One’] and Psithuros [“The Whisperer’] respectively; for documenta- 
tion, see Brelich 1958:157. 

+ On the morphology of the name Prétesi-laos, see BA 70 = 5$2n1. 

+ There is also a “folk etymology” at work in the narrative of the Iliad: the name Prétesi-Idos is also associated 
with the word protos, ‘first, in the sense that this hero was the first Achaean to die at Troy (prdtistos, ‘the very 
first’, at Iliad II 702). 
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a turning point for the very destiny of all Hellenes as descendants of the epic 
Achaeans, in that the Iliad equates the threat of destruction for the Achaeans’ 
ships with the threat of extinction for the Hellenes who are yet to be.* 

15$20. So much for the resurrections of Protesilaos in the heroic past. As for 
the everyday present, by contrast, this cult hero continues to come back again 
and again as an apparition, in sacred epiphanies, and so too do other heroes of 
the heroic past keep coming back. As the Ampelourgos says, Protesilaos and the 
other heroes of the Trojan War have a habit of appearing in epiphanies: they lit- 
erally ‘show up; phainontai (Hérdikos 2.11). 

15§21. The Ampelourgos follows up by proceeding to tell the Phoenician ini- 
tiand all about the epiphanies of Protesilaos, describing the cult hero’s interven- 
tions into the world of the everyday. Where is Protesilaos most likely to be 
sighted? The Ampelourgos reveals an array of places where the hero may ‘show 
up, as it were: sometimes he is in the Chersonesus, sometimes in Phthia, some- 
times in Troy—a most notable location for frequent sightings of heroes who 
died in the Trojan War—and sometimes he is back in Hadés (Hérdikos 11.7). It 
is in Hadés that he continues to have sex with his beloved bride Laodameia 
(11.8). 

15$22. Sometimes the living can even fall in love with the apparitions of such 
heroes. The Ampelourgos tells this story, for example, about an epiphany that 
was manifested by the hero Antilokhos, son of Nestor: 


Howr 15 TEXT C 


My guest [xenos], I will lose my voice if I try to recall all such stories 
[about heroes who make epiphanies at the Plain of Scamander in the 
region of Troy]. For example, there is a song about Antilokhos, how a 
girl from the city of [New] Ilion who was wandering along the banks of 
the river Scamander had an encounter [en-tunkhanein] with the phan- 
tom [eiddlon] of Antilokhos and embraced his tomb [séma] in a fit of 
passionate erotic desire [erésa] for the phantom [eidolon]. 


Philostratus Hérdikos 22.3+ 


* BA 335-337 = 20$$16-17. 
+ Nagy 2001a:2-27. 
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Back to the ‘Meaning’ of Protesilaos 


15§23. The epiphany of a cult hero can be both metonymic and metaphoric. That 
is, a sign connected with the hero can be substituted for the hero. Here again I 
am using these two words metonymy and metaphor in terms of my working 
definitions of Hour 4§32: whereas metaphor has meaning by substituting for 
something else, metonymy has meaning by connecting something to something 
else that is next to it or at least near to it, thereby establishing contact. We saw in 
Hour 11 that the word séma in the sense of ‘tomb’ indicates that the hero is con- 
nected simultaneously to (1) a setting for the hero’s body at a given time and 
place and (2) a setting for the hero’s continued existence beyond everyday time 
and place. And we have seen here in Hour 15 that the same word séma in the 
sense of ‘sign’ indicates an epiphany of the hero or of something connected to 
the hero in the context of his tomb. Further, the meaning of such an epiphany is 
indicated by the word sémainein, which means literally ‘mear or ‘mean in a 
special way. An example is the use of this word in the story related by Hero- 
dotus (9.120.1-2), as quoted in Text A, concerning the teras, ‘portent, of the 
tarikhoi, ‘preserved fish, that come back to life while they are being roasted for 
an everyday meal. As we have seen in this text, the cult hero sémainei, ‘indicates’ 
his ‘meaning’ 

15§24. The ‘meaning’ in this story as retold by Herodotus is indicated by the 
corpse of the cult hero Protesilaos, even if the tomb that houses the corpse is 
not directly mentioned. Still, Herodotus mentions directly the place where the 
tomb is located: it is the Chersonesus, and the traditional story that is being told 
about Protesilaos originates from the native Greeks of that region: kai tedi. .. 
legetai hupo Khersonésiteon . .. tarikhous optonti teras genesthai toionde, ‘and it 
is said by the people of the Chersonesus that the following portent [teras] hap- 
pened to a person who was roasting tarikhoi’ (9.120.1). Further, in the Hérdikos 
of Philostratus, the portent that is sent as a signal from the hero’s corpse is di- 
rectly linked to the sacred space of Protesilaos at Elaious: to de ge hieron en hdi, 
kata tous pateras, ‘the sacred space [hieron] in which, in the time of the ances- 
tors..? (9.5). 

15$25. In other ways, however, the wording of Philostratus is not explicit. For 
example, in the description of the sacred space where the tomb of Protesilaos is 
located, we find no direct application of the word tarikhos to the cult hero him- 
self. Here is the relevant wording: to de ge hieron en hoi, kata tous pateras ho 
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Meédos hubrizen, eph’ hoi kai to tarikhos anabionai phasi, ‘the sacred space [hi- 
eron] in which, in the time of the ancestors, the Persian man committed acts of 
outrage [hubrizein], and in which they say that even the tarikhos came back to 
life [anabionai]’ (Héroikos 9.5). In this wording, I take it that the word tarikhos 
applies to the preserved fish directly: even [kai] it came back to life from the 
dead. So the word tarikhos applies to Protesilaos indirectly: the idea that the 
hero too came back to life from the dead is merely implied. In the narrative of 
Herodotus, by contrast, the initial mention of the roasting of tarikhoi (9.120.1) is 
followed up at a later moment with a direct application of the word to Protesi- 
laos himself, when the Persian captive is quoted as interpreting the portent: 


Hour 15 TExT D (PART OF TEXT A) 


But when Artayktes saw the portent [teras] he called out to the man 
roasting the salted fish [tarikhoi] and said, “Athenian stranger [xenos], 
have no fear of this portent [feras]; it has not been sent to you. Instead 
Protesilaos of Elaious indicates [sémainein] to me that even when 
salted and dead [tarikhos] he holds power from the gods to punish one 


”» 


who treats him without justice [a-dikein] 


Herodotus 9.120.2* 


15§26. These kinds of indirect references to the corpse and to the tomb of 
Protesilaos in the narratives of both Herodotus and Philostratus are typical of 
the mystical language that was traditionally used in referring to cult heroes. 
Among these indirect references are special words that have a general meaning 
in non-sacral contexts but a specific meaning in the sacred contexts of hero cult. 
One of these words is oikos, which means ‘house’ in everyday contexts but refers 
to the sacred space or ‘dwelling’ that houses the corpse of the hero in the sacred 
contexts of hero cult.t A striking example of this sacral meaning of oikos, as 
we will see in Hour 18, can be found in a passage in Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colo- 
nus (627).¢ In the narrative of Herodotus about the cult hero Protesilaos, both 
meanings of oikos are activated: 
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+ PH 268-269 = 9§29. 
+ PH 269 = 9§29n99, following Edmunds 1981:223n8. 
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Hour 15 TEXTE 


| ue, Lhe tyrant [turannos] of this province [= the Chersonesus] was 
Artayktes, a representative of [the king] Xerxes. He was a Persian, a 
formidable and impious man. He had deceived the king at the time of 
the expedition against Athens by robbing from Elaious the possessions 
The tomb [taphos] of 


Protesilaos is at Elaious in the Chersonesus, and there is a sacred pre- 


[khrémata] of Protesilaos son of Iphiklos. |... 
cinct [temenos] around it. There was a vast amount of possessions 
[khrémata] there: gold and silver bowls, bronze, fabrics, and other ded- 
icated offerings, all of which Artayktes seized and carried off because 
the king had given them to him. He deceived Xerxes by saying, | ,..., 
“Master, there is here the house [oikos] of a Hellene who waged war 
against your land, but he met with justice [diké] and was killed. Give 
me his house [oikos] so that all may know not to wage war against your 
land” This was going to be easy, to persuade Xerxes to give him [= 
Artayktes] a man’s house [oikos] by saying this, since Xerxes had no 
suspicion of what he [= Artayktes] really thought. When he [= Ar- 
tayktes] said that Protesilaos waged war against the king’s land, he had 
in mind [noein] that the Persians consider all Asia to belong to them 
and to their successive kings. So the king made him the gift, and he [= 
Artayktes] carried off the possessions [khrémata] from Elaious to Ses- 
tos. As for the sacred precinct [temenos], he [= Artayktes] used it for 
planting and farming. And whenever he would come [from Sestos] to 
Elaious for visits, he would even have sex inside the inner sanctum 
[aduton] with women. 


Herodotus 9.116.1-3* 
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15§27. On the surface of this narrative, a Persian man appropriated the ‘house’ 
of a Greek man and farmed the land that surrounded that ‘house’ And the pre- 
text for this appropriation was the claim that the Greek man had committed an 
injustice against the Persians. Earlier in §12, we saw the rationalizations about 
injustices supposedly committed by Greeks against Persians, starting with the 
Trojan War: from the standpoint of the Persians, the Greeks started the conflict 
that led to the Persian Wars by way of invading Asia Minor in the Trojan War. 
And, as we saw even earlier in Hour 14§8, Protesilaos was the first of the Achae- 
ans to leap from his ship after it was beached on the shores of the Hellespont— 
and the first hero to die fighting the Trojans. 

15§28. Beneath the surface, however, this same narrative shows that the Per- 
sian man robbed the sacred dwelling place of a cult hero and violated the sacred 
precinct that surrounded that dwelling place by turning the precinct into a 
plantation used for private profit and pleasure. The permanent consequences 
of this impiety are noted in the Hérdikos of Philostratus (9.5-6): what had 
once been an enormous sacred precinct, with magnificent buildings and wide 
stretches of cultivated land enveloping it, became a small patch of a garden clus- 
tered around the tumulus of the hero. From what we see in the Hérdikos, the 
only thing that really survived the depredations of the Persian occupation was 
the natural beauty of this place that framed the tumulus of the hero. But this 
one thing, the natural beauty of the garden of Protesilaos, was really everything 
from the standpoint of hero cult. As we saw in Hour 14, the beauty of this gar- 
den signals the presence of the cult hero and the true justice of the cosmos. The 
diké, ‘justice; signaled by this flourishing garden is what is meant by Protesilaos, 
this cult hero who died and then came back to life again and again. Whenever 
he returns from the dead, Protesilaos can either punish the unjust with his grim 
anger or bless the just with his loving fertility. That is what Protesilaos sémainei, 
means. 


Initiation into the Mysteries of a Cult Hero 


15$29. We find a most valuable description of an actual initiation into the mys- 
teries of a cult hero in the writings of Pausanias, an antiquarian who was active 
in the middle of the second century CE, about a half-century before Philostra- 
tus. In previous hours, I relied many times on the testimony of Pausanias, who 
proves to be a most reliable source about ancient Greek antiquities in general. 
In the case that we are about to consider, however, he is not only a reliable 
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source: more than that, for all practical purposes, he is our unique source for a 
detailed description of initiation into the mysteries of a cult hero. The hero in 
question is Trophonios, whose hero cult is located in Lebadeia in Boeotia. Pau- 
sanias (9.39.5-14) describes an initiation into the mysteries of Trophonios, and, 
in the section following this one, I will quote the text of his description in its 
entirety. Before I can quote this text, however, I need to provide some back- 
ground. 

15$30. At one point in the description given by Pausanias (9.39.12), he will 
refer to the hero Trophonios as a theos, ‘god’ There is a comparable reference to 
Protesilaos in Herodotus (9.120.3): there the quoted words of Artayktes the Per- 
sian express the idea that this non-Greek man has finally recognized the power 
of the cult hero, and, in this context, Artayktes now refers to Protesilaos as a 
theos, ‘god, to whom he hopes to make amends, offering ‘to make a deposit of 
one hundred talents to the god’ (hekaton talanta katatheinai toi thedi). 

15$31. Such references cannot be interpreted to mean that the hero is some 
kind of “faded god”: what they mean, rather, is that the cult hero becomes a 
theos when he is immortalized after death. And I must stress that such an iden- 
tification of the cult hero with a theos, ‘god’, can only be understood in the con- 
text of initiation into the hero’s cult. In terms of the cult, as I have argued, the 
given cult hero is envisioned as a mortal in the preliminary phase of the ritual 
program of worship and then as a god in the central phase, at a climactic mo- 
ment marking the heros epiphany to his worshippers.* 

15$32. I must add that the same kind of mentality is at work in practices of 
honoring the dead in general, as we can see from inscriptions marking the oc- 
casions of organizing funerals for those who have just died. I quote here a verse 
from one such inscription, written on a gold lamella from Thourioi in Magna 
Graecia. This inscribed lamella, dated to the fourth century BCE, was found in 
a tomb, where it had been buried together with a dead man who is addressed 
with the following words: olbie kai makariste, theos d’ e|séi anti brotoio, ‘O 
blessed one, you who are called blessed, you will be a god [theos] instead of a 
mortal [brotos]’ (IG XIV 641 line 9).t I have already quoted a part of this verse 
in Hour 11$19. As I noted there, we can find many other attestations of such 
wording in inscriptions that were buried with the dead, and these inscriptions 


* Nagy 2008b:259, with reference to Nagy 2001a:25n17. 
fF OA Bre kai paxapiorré, eds 8 €lone avri Bporoto. The numbering of lines in this fragment from Thourioi 
follows the edition of Bernabé 2004/2005 (Orphicorum Fragmenta 488). 
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can be seen as initiatory texts that were meant to guide the dead toward some 
kind of an immortalized existence.* 

15§33. So in the description that I will be quoting from Pausanias concerning 
an initiation into the hero cult of Trophonios, the reference to this cult hero as a 
theos, ‘god, turns out to be a genuine aspect of initiatory language. Pausanias 
himself, near the very beginning of his massive work on ancient Greek antiqui- 
ties, says something that corroborates the formulation I have just offered. In 
analyzing the myths and rituals connected with the hero cult of Amphiaraos at 
Oropos in Boeotia, Pausanias (1.34.2) says that the worshippers of this cult hero 
at Oropos considered him to be a theos, ‘god’ and that all Hellenes eventually 
accepted such a status for this cult hero; in the same context, Pausanias (1.34.2) 
goes on to say that the same status of theos, ‘god’ was eventually accepted by all 
Hellenes in the cases of the cult hero Trophdénios as worshipped at Lebadeia in 
Boeotia and the cult hero Protesilaos as worshipped in the Chersonesus. Such a 
formulation is typical of the era of Pausanias, the second century CE, by which 
time the distinctly localized aura of hero cults was receding and giving way to 
the far brighter Panhellenic publicity that was being generated by the most fa- 
mous cult heroes of the time, such as the triad of Amphiaraos, Trophonios, and 
Protesilaos. That said, I should emphasize that this triad of cult heroes was al- 
ready famous in the era of Herodotus, who lived over 600 years earlier than 
Pausanias. In the case of Protesilaos, we have already read the narrative of Hero- 
dotus about this cult hero; in the case of Amphiaraos and Trophonios, Herodo- 
tus (1.46.2) mentions both of them together in the context of narrating oracular 
consultations made by Croesus, king of the Lydians, at the sites where these two 
cult heroes were worshipped. Still, my point remains that the mysteries con- 
cerning the death and the resurrection of all three of these cult heroes were be- 
coming ever less mysterious in the era of Pausanias. Correspondingly, the even- 
tual status of such heroes as theoi, ‘gods, became ever more obvious to all. 

15§34. The death of Amphiaraos is a most telling example. In the version of 
the relevant myth as retold by Pausanias (1.34.2), Amphiaraos is riding back 
home on his war chariot after the defeat of the Seven against Thebes, when sud- 
denly the earth opens up and swallows him—speeding chariot and horses and 
all. At the spot where this engulfment happened, there is a hieron, ‘sacred space; 
where worshippers of the hero come to consult him, though Pausanias reports 
that there is some disagreement about matching the place of the ritual consulta- 


* For a useful collection of such inscriptions, I cite again the work of Tzifopoulos 2010. 
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tions with the actual place of the engulfment. In any case, the engulfment of 
Amphiaraos by the earth is a sign of his death and of his subsequent return 
from death as a cult hero. In the Odyssey (xv 247 and 253), the death of Amphi- 
araos after the expedition against Thebes is made explicit, though it is only im- 
plicit in the references to the engulfment of this same hero as narrated in the 
songs of Pindar (Olympian 6.14; Nemean 9.24-27, 10.8-9). The poetic reticence 
we see in Pindar’s songs about mentioning the actual death of Amphiaraos at 
the moment of his engulfment by the earth is a sign, I argue, of a keen aware- 
ness about the subsequent resurrection of the hero.* 

15§35. Like the cult hero Amphiaraos, the cult hero Trophonios is also en- 
gulfed by the earth. As we see in the narrative of Pausanias (9.37.7), the earth 
opened up and engulfed him, and it happened in an alsos, ‘grove; marked by the 
bothros, ‘pit, of Agamedes, the brother of Trophonios. So when Pausanias de- 
scribes an initiation into the mysteries of the cult hero Trophonios, he is in ef- 
fect describing a ritual descent that corresponds to the mythological descent of 
Trophonios himself into the nether world. And the goal of the initiand is to as- 
cend from this nether world after the descent, just as a cult hero returns to life 
after death. 


The Descent of an Initiand into the Nether World of a Cult Hero 


15$36. With this background in place, I am finally ready to quote the narrative 
of Pausanias about an initiation into the mysteries of the cult hero Trophonios. 
In my translation, I attempt to approximate the ritual language as closely as pos- 
sible, including the numerous repetitions and periphrases: 


Hour 15 TEXT F 


| ,.39.5 At the oracle [manteion], here are the kinds of things that happen. 
When a man decides to descend [kat-ienai] to the place of Trophonios, 
first of all he undergoes a regimen for a set number of days in a dwell- 
ing [oikema], and the dwelling [oikéma] is sacred to Good Superhuman 
Force [Agathos Daimon] and to Good Fortune [Agathé Tukhé]. In un- 
dergoing the regimen there, he goes through various procedures of pu- 


rification, avoiding hot baths; the water for bathing is the river Her- 


* BA 154, 204 = 9§5, 10$41n3. I disagree with the formulation of Currie 2005:42 when he says that Amphiaraos 
“evades death” when he is engulfed by the earth in the three passages of Pindar (Olympian 6.14; Nemean 9.24-27, 
10.8-9). 
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cyna. He has unlimited access to meat from the sacrifices, for he who 
descends [kat-ienai] makes sacrifices to Trophonios himself and to the 
children of Trophénios; also to Apollo and to Kronos, to Zeus with the 
epithet King [Basileus], to Hera Charioteer [Héniokhos = the one who 
holds the reins of the chariot], and to Demeter, whom they name with 
the epithet Europa, saying that she was the wetnurse of Trophdnios. 
| ,.39.6 At each of the sacrifices a seer [mantis] is present, who inspects 
the entrails of the sacrificial victim, and after an inspection makes 
prophecies to him who descends [kat-ienai], saying whether Trophonios 
will be of good intentions [eu-menés] and will be welcoming when he 
receives [verb dekhesthai| him. The entrails of the other victims do not 
make clear all that much the thinking [gnomé] of Trophonios. But the 
night when each person descends [kat-ienai], on that night they sacri- 
fice a ram over a pit [bothros], invoking Agamedes. Even if the previous 
sacrifices have appeared propitious, no account is taken of them unless 
the entrails of this ram mean the same thing. If all the sacrifices are in 
agreement with each other, then each person descends [kat-ienai], hav- 
ing good hopes [eu-elpis]. And each person descends [kat-ienai] in this 
way: |,,., First of all, in the night, they take him to the river Hercyna. 
Having taken him, they anoint him with olive oil and wash him. They 
[who do the anointing and the washing] are two boys chosen from 
among the citizens, about thirteen years old, and they are named Her- 
mae. These are the ones who are washing the one who descends [kata- 
bainein] and who are attending to whatever is needed, in their function 
as attendant boys. Afterwards he is led by the priests, not immediately 
to the oracle [manteion], but to fountains of water. These fountains are 
very near each other. |, ,.., Here it is necessary for him to drink water, 
called the water of Forgetting [Léthé], so that there may be for him a 
forgetting [/éthé] of all thoughts that he was thinking [phrontizein] up 
to this point. Right after this, it is necessary for him to drink the other 
water, the water of Memory [Mnémosuné]. From this he remembers 
[mnemoneuei] the things seen by him as the one who descended [kata- 
bainein]. Having viewed the statue [agalma] which they say was made 
by Daedalus—about this there is no revelation made by the priests ex- 
cept to those who are about to go to Trophonios—having seen this 
statue [agalma] and having worshipped it and having prayed, he pro- 
ceeds to the oracle [manteion], wearing a linen khiton and cinching the 
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khiton with ribbons and wearing the boots of the native locale [epikhoriai 
krépides]. |, ... 
the mountain. There is a foundation, of white stone, in a circle. The pe- 


The oracle [manteion] is beyond the grove [alsos], on 


rimeter of the foundation is in the proportion of a very small thresh- 
ing floor. Its height is just short of two cubits. On the foundation, there 
are rods standing there. They are of bronze, like the cross-bars holding 
them together. And through them has been made a double door. Inside 
the perimeter is a chasm [khasma] in the earth, not naturally formed, 
but artificially constructed as a work of masonry, according to the most 
oaoa0 Lhe form [skhéma] of this constructed dwell- 
ing [oikodoméma] is like that of a bread-oven [kribanos]. One might 


exact specifications. | 


estimate its breadth across the middle to be about four cubits. And the 
depth of the constructed dwelling [oikodomémal] could be estimated to 
extend to not more than eight cubits. There has been made by them no 
constructed descent [kata-basis| to the bottom level. But when a man 
comes to Trophonios, they bring him a ladder—a narrow and light one. 
There is, for the one who has descended |kata-bainein], a hole between 
the bottom level and the constructed dwelling |oikodoméma]. Its breadth 


appeared to be two spans, and its height one span. | So, the one 


9.39.11 
who descends [kat-ienai] is now lying down in the direction of the bot- 
tom level, holding barley-cakes kneaded in honey [mazai memagmenai 
meliti], and he pushes forward with his feet, forward into the hole; he 
himself pushes forward, eager for his knees to get into the hole. Then, 
after the knees, the rest of his body is suddenly drawn in, rushing for- 
ward, just as the biggest and most rapid river will catch a man in its 
torrents and carry him under. After this, for those who are now inside 
the inner sanctum [aduton], there is no single or same way [tropos] for 
them to learn the things of the future. One person will see them, an- 
other person will hear them. To return and go back for those who de- 
scended |kata-bainein] is through the same mouth, with feet first, push- 


ing forward. | They say that no one of those who descended 


[kata-bainein] bas ever been killed, except for one of the bodyguards of 
Demetrius. They say that this person did not perform any of the cus- 
tomary rituals in the sacred space [hieron], and that he descended [kata- 
bainein] not in order to consult [khrésomenos] the god but in hopes of 
stealing gold and silver from the inner sanctum [aduton]. It is said that 


the corpse of this person appeared [ana-phainesthai] in another place, 
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and was not expelled at the sacred mouth. With reference to this man 
many other things are said. What has been said by me is what is most 


worthy of being taken into account. |,,,,, The one who has ascended 


[ana-bainein] from Trophonios is received once again by the priests, 
who seat him upon what is called the Throne [thronos] of Memory 
[Mnémosuneé], which is situated not far from the inner sanctum [adu- 
ton]. Having seated him, they ask him all he has seen and found out. 
After learning the answers, they then turn him over to his relatives or 
friends. These take him to the dwelling [oikema] where he had earlier 
passed through his regimen in the presence of Fortune [Tukhé] and 
Superhuman Force [Daimon], the Good [agathoi] ones. They [= rela- 
tives or friends] take him back [verb komizein] to this place by lifting 
him and carrying him off, while he is still possessed [katokhos] by ter- 
ror and still unconscious both of himself and of those who are near 
him. Afterwards, his mind [phronésis] will again be working not at all 
less well than before, in all respects, and even laughter will come back 


[ep-an-ienai] to him. | What I write is not hearsay; I myself have 


9.39.14 
consulted [khrésamenos] Trophonios and have seen others doing so. 


And it is a necessity for those who have descended [kat-ienai] into the 
sacred space of Trophonios to dedicate writings on a tablet that record 
all the things that each person has heard or seen. 


Pausanias 9.39.5-14* 
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As we see from the concluding words of Pausanias here, he himself experienced 
an initiation into the mysteries of the cult hero Trophonios. This fact makes his 
testimony all the more important and interesting. 


A Brief Commentary on the Text about the Descent 


15$37. In the text as I have quoted it, I have italicized my translations of those 
Greek words that evidently convey a special sacred meaning for the initiated. 
These words, when translated, seem simplistic when we consider their everyday 
meaning, but they are intended to be mystical for those who are initiated. Here 
I list two sets of such words, showing the original Greek forms: 


kat-ienai and variant kata-bainein, meaning ‘descend’ and ana-bainein, 
meaning ‘ascend’: These words correspond to the explicit descent of 
the hero Trophonios when he is engulfed by the earth—and to the im- 
plict ascent of the same hero whenever he comes back to life and makes 
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mental contact with those who worship him; a related form that we see 
in play here is ep-an-ienai, ‘come back. 


oikos and oikéma and oikodoméma, meaning ‘house’ and ‘dwelling’ and 
‘constructed dwelling’: These words refer to any built structures within 
the natural setting of the sacred space of the cult hero; we have seen 
such wording already in the narrative of Herodotus (9.116.1-3), quoted 
in Text E, about the dwelling place of the cult hero Protesilaos. 


15$38. Besides such everyday words that are re-activated as sacred words in 
sacral contexts, we find here in the text of Pausanias a number of specialized 
words that refer directly to sacred contexts. Here I list a set of such specialized 
words, again showing the original Greek forms: 


Agathos Daimon, which I have translated as ‘Good Superhuman Force; 
in Pausanias 9.39.5 and again in 9.39.13: The word daimon, as we have 
seen ever since Hour 5, means ‘superhuman force’ and it is used in situ- 
ations where the speaker will not or cannot speak the name of a given 
superhuman force—whether that force be a god or a hero. So the term 
daimon is already mystical, and here the mysticism inherent in the 
word is augmented by way of the epithet agathos, meaning ‘good’. We 
see here a perfect example of a euphemism, where you speak about 
something that can be either good or bad for you in such a way as to 
highlight the positive and to shade over the negative (literally, the orig- 
inal Greek word eu-phémein means ‘say good things’). When the ini- 
tiand ‘descends; he gets a prophecy concerning whether the cult hero 
will be eu-menés, ‘of good intentions, toward him, as we saw in 9.39.6. 
Whether or not the intentions of the cult hero turn out to be ‘good? the 
descender will descend in the state of being eu-elpis, ‘having good 
hopes, as we also saw in 9.39.6. 


Theos, ‘god, in Pausanias 9.39.12: The hero becomes a theos when he is 
immortalized after death, and Pausanias has already been initiated into 
that mystery. As we have already seen, Pausanias considers the cult 
hero Trophonios to be a theos, ‘god; in the afterlife. And, as we have 
also seen, there is a comparable reference in Herodotus (9.120.3) to the 
cult hero Protesilaos as a theos, ‘god; in the afterlife. 
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the bothros, ‘pit; of Agamedes in Pausanias 9.39.6: The sacrifice of the 
ram at this bothros is typical of hero cult. At Olympia, for example, as 
we see elsewhere in Pausanias (5.13.1-2), there is a bothros, ‘pit, of the 
cult hero Pelops, and over that pit a black ram is sacrificed every year 
to Pelops, following a prototypical sacrifice made by Héraklés himself.* 
With regard to the bothros, ‘pit; of Agamedes in Pausanias 9.39.6, we 
see in an earlier passage of Pausanias (9.37.5-7) that Agamedes is the 
brother of Trophonios. When the two brothers are entombed together 
in a building that they themselves had built, Trophonios escapes with 
his life after beheading Agamedes in order to hide their identity; it is 
only after this escape that Troph6nios experiences a mystical engulf- 
ment by the earth (9.37.7). 


epikhoriai krépides, ‘the boots of the native locale} in Pausanias 9.39.8: 
By implication, it would be an offense to the local earth if the initiand 
were to tread upon it while wearing alien footwear, and so the wearing 
of ‘epichoric boots is a ritual attempt to mask the alien identity of any 
initiand. Such a taboo shows that the rituals of initiation into the hero 
cult of Trophonios were ultimately a local affair, and that the Panhelle- 
nization of this cult (as analyzed in $33) needed ritual safeguards to 
counteract the possibility of alien pollution. 


Hermai, “Hermae; the plural of “Hermes; in Pausanias 9.39.7: The god 
Hermes, as divine patron of all forms of intermediacy, is embodied 
here in the ritual function of the boy attendants who make it possible 
for outsiders to be initiated into local mysteries that are controlled by 
those who are insiders to the locale. 


Manteion, ‘oracle, in Pausanias 9.39.5, 9.39.7, 9.39.8, and 9.39.9: The 
place where the initiand is actually initiated into the mysteries of the 
cult hero Trophonios is technically an ‘oracle. As we see from the for- 
mation of the word manteion, it is a place where one consults a mantis, 
‘seer, who is in charge of communications from the superhuman force 
that presides over the sacred space writ large. In the description given 
by Pauasanias about the manteion of Trophonios, we see that there is in 


* PH 123 = 4$10, with further references and commentary. 
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fact a mantis, ‘seer’, present ‘at each of the sacrifices’ (9.39.6). As for the 
actual place known as the manteion of Trophonios, it is a structure or 
oikodoméma, ‘constructed dwelling’ (9.39.10), that is located not in the 
alsos, ‘grove, of the hero but ‘on the mountain’ (9.39.9). 


aduton, ‘inner sanctum, in Pausanias 9.39.11, 9.39.12, 9.39.13: Evidently, 
this location is the holy of holies within the manteion. It is here that 
the treasures accumulated from offerings to Trophonios are located, as 
I infer from the story about the would-be robber of these treasures 
(9.39.12). In the corresponding story of Herodotus (9.116.1-3) about the 
robbing of the treasures of the cult hero Protesilaos, as quoted in Text 
E, we see a reference to the aduton, ‘inner sanctum, of the hero, where 
the robber had sex with women (9.116.3). I further infer that the trea- 
sures of Protesilaos were likewise stored in this inner sanctum. 


mazai memagmenai meliti, ‘barley-cakes kneaded in honey, in Pausa- 
nias 9.39.11: Elsewhere in Pausanias (6.20.2), we are told of a hieron, 
‘sacred space, of the goddess Eileithuia at Olympia in Elis: within that 
space, a daimon or ‘superhuman force’ who is described as ‘epicho- 
ric’ or ‘local’ (epikhorios) is tended by the priestess of the goddess 
Eileithuia, who prepares for the daimon an offering of barley-cakes 
kneaded in honey (mazai memagmenai meliti). The ritual practice of 
offering honey to Eileithuia, who is goddess of childbirth, dates back to 
the Bronze Age, as we see from the evidence of a Linear B tablet found 
at Knossos (Gg 705): the inventory of this tablet tells of an offering of 
honey to a goddess named Eleuthia, which is a variant form of Eilei- 
thuia.* In the context of initiation into the mysteries of the cult hero 
Trophonios, we have seen that the initiand experiences a feet-first en- 
try through a hole into the aduton, ‘inner sanctum, and then a feet-first 
exit from it through the same hole; and, at the moment of entry, the 
initiand is holding in both hands mdzai memagmenai meliti, ‘barley- 
cakes kneaded in honey’ (Pausanias 9.39.11). Going through the mo- 
tions of this double experience, I infer, evokes the idea of birth and re- 
birth, which is most appropriate to Eileithuia as goddess of childbirth. 


* Nagy 2008a:19; Levaniouk 2011:96n14. 
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After the description of his initiation, Pausanias (9.40.2) tells a story 
about the discovery of the site where the oracle is located: a man called 
Saon, meaning ‘Savior’; followed a swarm of bees to this mystical place, 
and there he was taught how to ‘do’ (drdn) all the rituals by the cult 
hero Trophénios himself. 


The Oracular Consultation of Heroes 


15$39. In his narrative about his own initiation into the mysteries of the cult 
hero Trophonios, Pausanias (9.39.14) sums up his experience by saying that he 
‘consulted’ the cult hero: the form that he uses to express this idea is the aorist 
participle khrésamenos. Likewise, Pausanias (9.39.12) uses the future participle 
khrésomenos with reference to the would-be robber who only pretended to ‘con- 
sult’ the same cult hero—and who was mysteriously killed while making an at- 
tempt at a false initiation. These forms khrésamenos/khrésomenos come from a 
verb-root khré-, which conventionally expresses the idea of consulting oracles: 
in the middle voice the verb means ‘consult an oracle, while in the active and 
passive voices it means ‘speak as an oracle’ and ‘is spoken by an oracle’ respec- 
tively. The use of this verb khré- by Pausanias in this context is perfectly in line 
with the fact that he uses the word manteion, ‘oracle, four times with reference 
to the place where he gets initiated (9.39.5, 9.39.7, 9.39.8, and 9.39.9). And here 
I highlight a most striking parallel: Herodotus uses the same verb khré- and 
the same noun manteion in referring to consultations of the oracle of the god 
Apollo at Delphi. A notable example is his narrative about the consultation of 
the oracle at Delphi by Croesus, king of the Lydians (ypnoopevor 1.47.7 and 
Ex pHa Oy 1.49.1; MAVTHLOV 1.48.1). 

15§40. In this light, I find it most significant that there exists an overt con- 
nection between the hero Trophonios and the god Apollo as oracular figures. 
According to Pausanias (9.37.5) one version of the myth of Trophonios says that 
this hero was the son of a mortal named Erginos, but there is another version 
saying that only Agamedes the brother of Trophonios was fathered by Erginos 
while Trophonios himself was fathered by the god Apollo. And Pausanias adds 
that he believes the second version of the myth precisely because he, Pausanias 
himself, had been initiated into the mysteries of the cult hero, and he refers to 
this initiation as an act of consultation. Here is the way Pausanias puts it (9.37.5): 
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Kat eyo TE metGopar Kat OoTLS Tapa Tpogaviov nrGe 61) PAVTEvo-OMEVOS, 
‘I believe it, and so does anyone else who has gone to Trophonios in order to 
consult him [manteuesthai]’. 

15$41. Pausanias believes because he is initiated. By contrast, the non- 
initiated have a hard time believing. A case in point is the exchange between the 
Phoenician as initiand and the Ampelourgos as initiator in a lengthy passage 
that I quoted earlier from the Hérdikos of Philostratus (2.6-3.6), Hour 14 Text E. 
In the course of that exchange, when the Phoenician hears from the Ampelour- 
gos about the epiphanies of the hero Protesilaos and of other Achaean heroes of 
the Trojan War, he admits that he has a hard time believing it all: ‘I do not be- 
lieve; he says right from the start (a-pist6 3.1). In other words, the initiand is not 
yet initiated. Still, he wants to be a ‘believer’ (pisteu6n 2.12). So here too, as also 
in the case of Trophonios, the mystery of the hero is for the initiator to know 
and for the initiand to find out.* But the more the initiand hears, the more he 
believes. After hearing an account of a series of heroic epiphanies as retold by 
the Ampelourgos, the Phoenician even exclaims: ‘no one can any longer disbe- 
lieve [a-pistein] such stories!’ (18.1). 


An Initiation for the Reader 


15$42. In reading the Héroikos of Philostratus, even the reader of the text can 
assume the role of an initiand. The natural beauty of the place sacred to the cult 
hero Protesilaos casts a spell not only on the Phoenician as initiand but also, vi- 
cariously, on the reader. The spell begins as the Phoenician, accompanied by 
the Ampelourgos, enters the sacred garden: 


Hour 15 TEXT G (PART OF Howr 14 TEXT E) 


|,, {Ampelourgos:} “Let us enter the vineyard, Phoenician. For you 
may even discover in it something to give cheer [euphrosuné] to you” 
{Phoenician:} “Yes, let us enter. I think a sweet scent is being breathed 
out [ana-pnein] from the plants.” |, , {Ampelourgos:} “What are you 
saying, ‘sweet’? It is something godlike [theion]! The blossoms of the 
uncultivated trees are fragrant, as are the fruits of those that are culti- 
vated. If you ever come upon a cultivated plant with fragrant blossoms, 


* Nagy 2008a:25-26. 
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pluck rather the leaves, since the sweet scent comes from them.” |, 
{Phoenician:} “How diverse [poikilé] is the beauty [hora] of this place 
you have here, and how lush have the clusters of grapes grown! How 
well-arranged are all the trees, and how ambrosial [ambrosia] is the 


fragrance of the place!” 


Philostratus Hérdikos 3.3-5 


15$43. Now a gentle breeze carries the sweet aroma of flowers in bloom, and 
the initiand is feeling refreshed. He remarks that the plantlife literally ‘breathes 
out, ana-pnei, a sweetness of its own (3.3). It is the right season, the exact time, 
the perfect moment: it is the hora (3.5; also at 3.2). The initiand can begin to 
sense the hero’s sacred presence. Through a kind of sacred metonymy, as I de- 
scribed it in Hour 14§16, the breath of the hero himself now begins to animate 
the atmosphere: Protesilaos is now revealing, apo-phainon, the scent of the 
blossoms at their sweetest (11.3).* The hero’s presence smells sweeter than myr- 
tles in autumn (10.2), as we saw in the wording quoted in Hour 14 Text J. The 
perfect moment or h6ra, in all its natural beauty, becomes the ultimate epiph- 
any of the cult hero. 

15$44. The concept of hora as the ‘right season’ (Philostratus Hérdikos 3.2, 
3.5) conveys the context of ritual perfection and correctness; in that sense, hora 
is conceived as the perfect moment of beauty.+ It is relevant to recall here the 
Modern Greek adjective oréos, which means ‘beautiful and which corresponds 
to ancient Greek hdraios, ‘seasonal’: as we saw starting at Hour 14$18, the mean- 
ing of this word is ultimately derived from hérd. And it is also relevant to recall 
here once again the formal and semantic connections of hord and Hera with 
héros, ‘hero, which I have been tracing ever since Hour 1§27. By now we can see 
even more clearly that heroes become ‘seasonal’ after they die and achieve mys- 
tical immortalization. That is why, as we saw starting at Hour 5§108, the death 
of a hero is a beautiful death, une belle mort, and that is also why the hero in 
death can be seen as a beautiful corpse, un beau mort. And even the unseason- 
ality of the hero in life can be seen as beautiful, because it will lead to the sea- 
sonality of life after death. That is the beauty and the sorrow of an epithet we 


*Such a traditional metonymy depends on a pre-existing traditional metaphor that pictures an interchange- 
ability between breath and wind, on which see Nagy 1999. 

+ On the religious mentality of equating ritual perfection with beauty itself, see in general the work of Pache 
2004. 
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find toward the end of the Iliad (XXIV 540), where Achilles while he is still alive 
in his own epic narrative is described as pan-a-horios, ‘the most unseasonal of 
them all’* 


The Personal Intimacy of Experiencing a Heroic Epiphany 


15$45. A sense of personal intimacy is conveyed by the worshipper when he says 
about the hero (Hérdikos 9.7): ‘Iam with him (autoi gar xuneimi), and no cult 
statue (agalma) can be sweeter (hédion) than he, that one (ekeinos). The wor- 
shipper’s experience of the hero as a real person, not as a cult statue (agalma), is 
here conveyed by the deictic pronoun ekeinos, ‘that one} which is convention- 
ally used to refer to a hero who appears in an epiphany.t We have already seen 
an example of such a use of ekeinos, ‘that one, in Sappho 31.1, as analyzed in 
Hour 5$39 (where the dialectal form is kénos).+ The deixis of ekeinos, ‘that one, 
conveys the remoteness (‘that’ not ‘this’) of the hero, even in the immediacy of 
his epiphany. The gap between the superhuman and the human is so great that 
it sets the superhuman apart from the human even in the process of attempting 
to bridge that gap in an epiphany.§ 

15$46. As we have already seen, the human response to the personal experi- 
ence of such a heroic epiphany can be eroticized. The person who experiences 
the epiphany can feel the sensual urge to embrace and kiss the cult hero: 


Hour 15 TExT H (Part oF Hour 14 TEXT I) 


|,,. {Phoenician:} “And do you embrace him when he comes to you 
[in the garden]—or does he elude you by going up in a puff of smoke, 
the same way he eludes the poets?” {Ampelourgos:} “Actually, he takes 
pleasure [khairein] when I embrace him and lets me kiss [philein] him 


and put my arm around his neck.’ 


Philostratus Hérdikos 11.2 


15$47. And, as we have also seen, the living can even fall passionately in love 
with the apparition of a hero who appears in an epiphany. I recall here the song 
about a girl’s experience with the phantom of Antilokhos: 


* HQ 48n79. 

+ PH 200-201 = 7§2, with reference to Mimnermus 14.1. 
+See also PH 201 = 7$2n10, with reference to Sappho 31.1. 
§ Nagy 2001a:27n20. 
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Hour 15 TExT I (= TExT C) 


My guest [xenos], I will lose my voice if I try to recall all such stories 
[about heroes who make epiphanies at the Plain of Scamander in the 
region of Troy]. For example, there is a song about Antilokhos, how a 
girl from the city of [New] Ilion who was wandering along the banks of 
the river Scamander had an encounter [en-tunkhanein] with the phan- 
tom [eiddlon] of Antilokhos and embraced his tomb [séma] in a fit of 
passionate erotic desire [erdsa] for the phantom [eidolon]. 


Philostratus Hérdikos 22.3 


15§48. The convention of eroticizing the epiphany of a cult hero is implicit, 
as I started arguing in Hour 14§14, in the epic usage of pothein, ‘long for, yearn 
for; with reference to Protesilaos in Iliad II 703, 709, verses that I quoted in 
Hour 14 Text D. On one level of meaning, the warriors native to the land of 
Phthia are longing for the epic hero Protesilaos as their leader, who is also a na- 
tive of Phthia. On a deeper level, however, the reference implies the emotional 
response of native worshippers who are longing for their native son, for their 
local cult hero, in all his immanent beauty.* 


Ritual Correctness in Making Mental Contact with the Cult Hero 


15$49. In Hour 14 Text E as quoted from the Herdikos of Philostratus (2.6-3.6), 
we have seen the use of the word hora in the sense of a ‘perfect time’ or the ‘right 
time’ for making mental contact with the cult hero Protesilaos. And we have 
seen in general that this ‘right time’ as expressed by hord is good and beautiful 
and pleasurable in situations where the rituals of worshipping the cult hero are 
conducted correctly. A most striking example in the Hérdikos is a detailed de- 
scription of the local cult heroes who preside over the Plain of Scamander in the 
region of Troy: in their various epiphanies, they reveal themselves as megaloi, 
‘great’—that is, ‘larger than life-—and theioi, ‘godlike’ (18.1-2), and they reward 
the local herdsmen by keeping their herds healthy and fertile when the horai, 
‘times, are right (18.2). At such times, the herdsmen make sacrifices to the he- 
roes by slaughtering sacrificial animals selected from their herds (again, 18.2). 


*In some Homeric references to heroes as “native sons” of their homelands, a key word is démos in the sense 
of ‘local district, indicating localized cult practices: see GM 132-134, especially with reference to the hero Sar- 
pedon. 
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15$50. Other times, however, may not be so right, and then the heroes of the 
Trojan Plain appear in epiphanies that show the ill effects of their changes in 
mood. If they are dusty in their appearance, then there will be drought; if they 
are covered with sweat, they portend heavy rains and flooding; if they are 
stained with blood, then there will be contagious diseases visited upon the herds 
(again, Héroikos 18.2). Moreover, when a herd animal on the Trojan Plain dies 
unexpectedly, the herdsmen believe that the cause is surely the angry hero Ajax 
(18.3), whose anger is linked to the myth about his ritually incorrect slaughter- 
ing of herd animals (again, 18.3); this myth, in its classical form, is brought to 
life in the tragedy Ajax by Sophocles.* By implication, the disastrous incorrect- 
ness of the heros slaughtering of the sacred herds in myth must be compensated 
for all time to come in ritual, and that compensation takes the form of ritually 
correct sacrificial procedures in the slaughtering of herd animals by herdsmen 
who tend their herds on the Trojan Plain. 


How the Cult Hero Communicates 


15§51. The malevolent as well as the benevolent functions of the cult hero are 
communicated by way of revelations to those who are initiated into the hero 
cult. In the case of the cult hero Protesilaos, for example, things that are theia, 
‘godlike; and megala, ‘great’—that is, ‘larger than life’—will not escape the no- 
tice of those who are ‘cultivated’, kharientes (Hérdikos 3.2). For the uninitiated, 
however, these same secrets are veiled in language that expresses what seems 
quite ordinary and everyday on the surface. About the cult hero Protesilaos, the 
initiated Ampelourgos starts the process of initiating the uninitiated Phoeni- 
cian by saying to him, as we saw in Hour 14 Text E: ‘he [= Protesilaos] lives [zéi] 
here, and we work the land [georgoumen] together’ (Hérdikos 2.8). What image 
in life could be more straightforward, more everyday, than life itself? When the 
Phoenician initiand follows up by asking whether Protesilaos ‘lives’ in the sense 
that he is ‘resurrected’ (anabebiokos), the initiated Ampelourgos replies: “He 
himself does not speak about his own experiences [pathos plural]’ (2.9). This 
absolutizing declaration is then followed by a series of qualifications: modifying 
what he has just said, the initiated Ampelourgos now goes on to say that the 
hero Protesilaos does in fact speak about his own death at Troy, about his first 


* Nagy 2001a:28n21. On the tomb of Ajax, see HPC 179 = I$u18. 
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resurrection, and about his second death—though he does not speak about his 
second resurrection (2.9-11).* 

15$52. A vital question remains: how can a cult hero like Protesilaos actually 
communicate with those who are initiated into his mysteries? According to the 
traditional mentality of hero cults, the answer is simple: whenever they come 
back to life, cult heroes are endowed with a superhuman consciousness. And 
this consciousness of the hero, activated by hero cult, not only informs those 
who are initiated: it also performs the basic function of ensuring the seasonality 
of nature, and it manifests itself in such positive functions as the maintaining of 
health and fertility for humans—or for animals and plants. For example, Prote- 
silaos is described as the iatros, ‘healer’ of sheep, beehives, and trees (Hérdikos 
4.10). Cult heroes, when they feel benevolent, will cure illnesses afflicting hu- 
mans, animals, and plants—just as they will inflict these same illnesses when 
they feel malevolent. And the presence of the hero in such situations is sig- 
naled by feelings of a certain kind of sacred “frisson,” conveyed by the evocative 
word phriké, ‘shudder’—as when the angry phantom of Ajax makes an epiph- 
any by shouting at shepherds who have been foolishly taunting his restless 
spirit (18.4). 


More on the Oracular Consultation of Heroes 


15$53. When the superhuman consciousness of cult heroes is activated, they can 
be consulted, as we saw in Text F, where Pausanias describes his own consulting 
of Trophonios at the oracle of that hero. Similarly in Héroikos of Philostratus, 
we see that a cult hero like Protesilaos has to be actively consulted by his wor- 
shippers: from the start, in fact, the Ampelourgos says that Protesilaos is his 
own personal ‘advisor’, xumboulos (Ionic for sumboulos; 4.7). And if the ritual of 
consultation were ever to fail, the Ampelourgos says that he would know for 
sure, since Protesilaos would then be silent, esiopd (4.8). By contrast, the success 
of any consultation is manifested whenever the cult hero speaks. Of special in- 
terest are some special kinds of consultants. For example, among those who 
consult Protesilaos are athletes: as the Ampelourgos says, Protesilaos is gener- 
ally a sumboulos, ‘advisor’ to athletes who cultivate him (14.4); in one specific 


* Nagy 2001a:28-29. 
+ On the “iatric” function of cult heroes, see in general Brelich 1958:113-118. 
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case, Protesilaos is said to ‘give oracular consultations, khrésai, to an athlete 
who consults him on how to win a given athletic event (15.5).* 

15$54. Such consulting of oracular cult heroes concerns not only the funda- 
mentals of nature as defined metonymically by these heroes. It concerns also 
the fundamental nature of the heroes themselves. Their heroic essence has two 
aspects, one of which is defined by epic narrative traditions, while the other is 
defined by hero cult. In the Hérdikos of Philostratus, these two aspects of the 
hero are treated holistically as integral parts of a single concept. Thus the pro- 
cess of consulting oracular heroes leads to the initiand’s knowledge about their 
epic aspects, not only about their ritual aspects as oracles. As the Ampelourgos 
declares, cult heroes have their own knowledge of epic narrative because they 
are endowed with mantiké sophia, ‘the skill of a seer [mantis], and there is an 
‘oracular’ principle, khrésmodes, operating within them (7.3-4). That is why, as 
we saw in Hour 14 Text B, a hero like Protesilaos ‘sees all the way through, di- 
hordi, the poems of Homer (7.5), knowing things that go beyond his own expe- 
riences when he, Protesilaos, had lived in the past of heroes (7.5-6); the hero 
even knows things about which Homer himself did not sing (7.5).t 

15§55. So the Hérdikos of Philostratus provides a model of poetic inspiration 
that centers on the superhuman consciousness of the oracular hero, which has a 
totalizing control of epic narrative. As we shall now see, this model is not an in- 
novation but an archaism, stemming from oral poetic traditions that predate 
even the Homeric traditions of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

15$56. When we are confronted with the idea that an oracular cult hero pos- 
sesses total mastery of epic narrative, our first impression is that this idea can- 
not be reconciled with what we find in Homeric poetry. According to the poet- 
ics of the Homeric Iliad and Odyssey, as we saw in Hour 2, it is of course the 
Muses who ‘inspire’ epic narrative. At first glance, then, these goddesses of 
memory seem to be the sole source for the superhuman consciousness that in- 
forms the content of Homeric poetry and gives it the authority to tell about the 
gods and heroes of heroic times. This authority, however, is actually shared with 
the heroes who are quoted by Homeric performance, as a closer look at the Iliad 
and the Odyssey reveals clearly. 

15$57. In his book about the “quotations” of heroes in Homeric poetry, Rich- 


* Nagy 2001a:29n23. 
+ Nagy 2001a:29-30. 
+The argumentation that follows is based on Nagy 2001a:30-35. 
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ard Martin has demonstrated that the “voice” of the poet becomes traditionally 
identified with the “voices” of the heroes quoted by the poetic performance: 


My central conclusion is that the Iliad takes shape as a poetic composi- 
tion in precisely the same “speaking culture” that we see foregrounded 
in the stylized words of the poem’s heroic speakers, especially those 
speeches designated as mithos, a word I redefine as “authoritative 
speech act.” The poet and the hero are both “performers” in a tradi- 
tional medium. The genre of mithos composing requires that its prac- 
titioners improve on previous performances and surpass them, by art- 
fully manipulating traditional material in new combinations. In other 
words, within the speeches of the poem, we see that it is traditional to 
be spontaneous: no hero ever merely repeats; each recomposes the tra- 
ditional text he performs, be it a boast, threat, command, or story, 
in order to project his individual personality in the most convincing 
manner. I suggest that the “voice” of the poet is the product of the same 
traditional performance technique.* 


15§58. Recent ethnographic work on oral poetic performance traditions has 
provided typological parallels in support of Martin’s demonstration. In the Sirat 
Bani Hilal epic singing tradition of the poets of al-Bakatish in contemporary 
Egypt, for example, Dwight Reynolds has sought—and found—an analogy for 
Martin’s model of the interchangeable “voice” of poet and hero in epic perfor- 
mance: 


[T]he social reality of the al-Bakattsh poets involves a distinctly nega- 
tive position for the epic singer within the greater social hierarchy; in 
marked contrast to the poet’s marginalized status in village society, 
however, are the moments of centrality, power, and “voice” he achieves 
in epic performance. This disjunctive persona has produced not only a 
fascinating process of deep self-identification with the epic tradition 
on the part of the poets, but has clearly, over generations, shaped and 
indeed constituted many aspects of the content of the epic itself—an 
epic tradition, as I have termed it, of heroic poets and poetic heroes. 


* Martin 1989:xiv. 
+ Reynolds 1995:208; at p. 207, Reynolds quotes the formulation of 1989:xiv as a heuristic paradigm for his 
own ethnographic fieldwork. 
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15§59. A plethora of ethnographic work also documents the widespread 
mentality of heroic “possession, where the consciousness of the poet is “pos- 
sessed” by the consciousness of the hero as soon as the poet, in performance, 
starts “quoting” the hero.* As one ethnographer puts it, there can be “a transi- 
tion from a story about a spirit, to one told to a spirit, to one told by a spirit?’ + 
In this comparative context, it is relevant to reconsider Philostratus Hérdikos 
12.3, where Protesilaos epainei, ‘confirms, the words spoken by Homer ‘to’ (es) 
himself, not ‘about’ himself. The implication of epaine? is that Protesilaos 
‘confirms’ the epic verses in the Iliad about his epic deeds at Troy, and he per- 
forms this ‘confirmation’ by way of re-performing these Homeric verses.$ 
We have already seen these verses, Iliad Il 695-709, which I quoted in Hour 14 
Text D. 

15§60. All this is not to say that the Hérdikos of Philostratus has preserved for 
us a direct continuation of living oral epic traditions in which heroes are being 
“quoted” through the supernatural consciousness of the heroes themselves. I 
have little doubt that the oral traditions of composition-in-performance, as still 
reflected in the hexameter poetry of the Iliad and the Odyssey and of the epic 
Cycle in general, had been dead for well over half a millennium by the time 
Philostratus composed his Hérdikos. Still, it is essential to stress that the tradi- 
tions of hero cults were evidently still alive in the era of Philostratus. Moreover, 
the archaic mentality of seeking communion with the consciousness of cult he- 
roes was likewise still alive. Even though the Homeric poems and the epic Cycle 
were now literary rather than oral traditions, they still preserved, as traditions 
per se, a vital link with the rituals of hero cult. The Hérdikos bridges the chasm 
between the mythical world of epic heroes and the ritual world of cult heroes. 
In this masterpiece of the era known nowadays as the Second Sophistic, a con- 
tinuum is still felt to exist between these two diverging worlds. The spirit of this 
age is captured by this formulation of the Phoenician initiand in the Hérdikos 


* For a particularly valuable collection of examples, see Blackburn et al. 1989; see especially p. 60, where Claus 
notes: “In his performance the possessed priest must not only recite Kordabbu’s story, but also assume his char- 
acter and dramatically portray his exploits for several hours on end.” 

+P. J. Claus, in Blackburn et al. 1989:74; he adds: “Accompanying these transitions are shifts in verbal style: 
from the third person pronominal referent, to the second, to the first. There are also changes in the behavior of 
the performers and the audience.” 

+On the poetics of authentication-by-reperformance, as implied by the verb epainein, which I have translated 
here as ‘confirm, see the comments on the use of this word by Lycurgus Against Leokrates 102, in PR 11n7, 27-28, 
33, 44. For a wealth of information about and insights into the poetics of the verb epainein as used in Homeric 
poetry, see Elmer 2013. 
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(6.3): ‘I dreamed I was reading aloud [ana-gindskein] the epic verses [epos plu- 
ral] of Homer’* 

15§61. As in the Hérdikos of Philostratus, we can see in other literatures 
as well the stylized efforts of literati to maintain a continuum between myths 
and rituals associated with heroes. A notable example comes from an anecdote, 
dated to the ninth century CE,+ concerning the rediscovery of a supposedly lost 
book, the Tain B6 Cuailnge (“The Cattle Raid of Cooley”), which is a collection 
of “epic” narratives about Ireland’s greatest heroes.{ This anecdote is in effect a 
“charter myth,’§ explaining the raison détre of the Tain.** In terms of the myth, 
this book of narratives, the Tain, is equivalent to an integral epic performance. 
The myth narrates how this book was once lost and how the assembled poets 
of Ireland ‘could not recall it in its entirety, since they knew only bloga, ‘frag- 
ments.t+ In a quest to find the lost integral book, the poet Muirgen happens to 
travel past the tomb of Fergus mac Roich, one of the chief heroes featured in the 
narrative of the Tdin. It is nighttime. Muirgen sits down at the gravestone of the 
tomb, and he sings an incantation to this gravestone ‘as though it were Fergus 
himself’++ Responding to the incantation, Fergus himself appears in all his he- 
roic glory, and he ‘recited him [= to Muirgen] the whole Tain, how everything 
had happened, from start to finish.$§ As in the Hérdikos of Philostratus, we see 
that the superhuman consciousness of the hero can take over or even possess 
the narration of epic.*** 

15§62. In sum, the Hérdikos of Philostratus makes it clear that heroes cannot 
be defined exclusively in terms of their epic dimensions, though this aspect be- 
comes vitally important in the history of ideas about heroism, especially in view 


* Nagy 2001a:32-33. 

+ For a brief summary of the manuscript sources, see J. F. Nagy 1986:292. 

+ There are two main surviving recensions of the Tain, as attested in (1) the Book of the Dun Cow (Lebor na 
Huidre, eleventh century CE) and (2) the Book of Leinster (twelfth century). For editions of these respective re- 
censions, see (1) O’Rahilly 1976 and (2) O’Rahilly 1967. For background, see J. F. Nagy 1986:278. For a synthetic 
translation, see Kinsella 1969. 

§ On the concept of “charter myth,” see Leach 1982:5. 

** There is a translation provided by Kinsella 1969:1-2. 

+t Kinsella 1969:1. The concept of a blog, ‘fragment, of a corpus that has disintegrated is a traditional theme 
found in the charter myths of many cultures; for a brief survey, see HQ 70-74. 

£4 Kinsella 1969:1. 

§§ Kinsella 1969:1-2. The point of this charter myth, then, is that the corpus of the Tain is reintegrated in per- 
formance, and thus the “lost book” is finally recovered, even resurrected. See HQ 70, following especially J. F. 
Nagy 1986:284, 289, 292-294. On traditional metaphors about a book (or a library of books) as a corpus des- 
tined for resurrection, see Nagy 1998:196-198. 

*™™ Nagy 2001a:33-34. 
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of the ultimate cultural prestige surrounding the prime medium that conveys 
these ideas, Homeric poetry. For Philostratus, the prestige of Homer and the 
Homeric hero is a given. In his Hérdikos, however, he goes further, much fur- 
ther, by reconnecting that epic prestige with the sacred charisma possessed by 
the cult hero.* 


Coming Back Once Again to What the Hero ‘Means’ 


15§63. I round out my analysis of the word sémainein by coming back to the 
message of the cult hero Protesilaos, as indicated by this word sémainein in 
Herodotus 9.120.2, quoted in Text A. By now we have seen that Protesilaos 
‘means’ something that goes far deeper than any everyday meaning could ever 
go, and that this deeper meaning taps into the cosmic order of diké as ‘justice, 
which is seen as an absolute value that is safeguarded not only by the gods but 
also by cult heroes as natural forces that express the power of the gods. 

15§64. And this deepest of meanings is also the highest of meanings. This is 
clear from the fact that the word sémainein can be used to indicate an act of 
communication by someone whose perspective originates from the highest of 
all imaginable points of view. That someone who commands the highest van- 
tage point of them all is Apollo, god of intelligence: as a sun-god, he has an in- 
tellect that soars above the whole universe. That is why Heraclitus of Ephesus, 
that towering intellectual of the Ionian world whose life spanned the late sixth 
and early fifth centuries BCE, can say of Apollo: 


Howr 15 TExT J 
The Lord [= Apollo], whose oracle [manteion] is in Delphi, neither 
says [legei] nor conceals [kruptei]: he indicates [sémainei]. 
Heraclitus 22 B 93 DK, as quoted by Plutarch 
On the Oracular Pronouncements of the Pythia 404d 


15$65. So Apollo sémainei, ‘means, what he means by way of communicating 
from the vantage point of the sun: he is all-seeing.t That is why, when Herodo- 


* Nagy 2001a:34-35. 
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+ PH 164-165 = 6937. 
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tus first quotes the oracle of Apollo, the god is quoted as saying in his divine 


poetic language:* 


Hour 15 TExT K 


I know [oida] the number of the grains of sand and the measure of the 
sea. | I understand the mute and I hear the one who does not speak. | 
The smell has come to my senses of a hard-shelled tortoise, | boiling 
with meat of lamb,+ | where bronze is spread below, bronze set above. 


Herodotus 1.47.3¢ 


15$66. The verb oida, ‘I know; here, which is the first word of the first quota- 
tion of poetry in the Histories of Herodotus, is the perfect form of the verb-root 


id-, which in its non-perfect forms means ‘to see’: so oida means, more literally, 


‘I have just seen, therefore I know.$ What is known, however, can be expressed 


in a mystical way, and only those who are mentally and morally and emotion- 


ally 


qualified can understand it. 


15$67. When Herodotus himself chooses a moment to speak from the high- 


est possible vantage point of authority, he too says oida, ‘I know’: 


Hour 15 TEXT L = TExT B 


| ,,, Concerning these things, I am not going to say that they were so or 
otherwise, but I will indicate [sémainein] the one who I myself know 
[oida] first began unjust [a-dika] deeds against the Hellenes. I will go 
on further in my account, treating equally of great and small cities of 


humankind, |,., for many of those that were great in the past have be- 


15.4 
come small, and those that were great in my day were formerly small. 
Knowing that human good fortune [eudaimonia] never remains in the 


same state, I will mention both equally. 


Herodotus 1.5.3-4 


* PH 165 = 6§38. 
+ Boiled lamb is a typical offering to cult heroes; boiled tortoise is meant to be a strange additional ingre- 


dient. 
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15$68. It is essential to note here that the use of the word oida, ‘I know; by 
Herodotus in this context is both formally and functionally related to his use of 
the word historié, which refers to his activity as a historian—and which also re- 
fers at the very start of his Histories (in the first sentence of the prooemium) to 
his Histories as a whole: this word historié, which for Herodotus indicates the 
‘inquiry’ that he undertook in making all the observations that add up to his 
Histories, is derived from the verb oida, ‘I know; by way of the intermediate 
derivative forms histor, ‘witness, inquirer, arbitrator, and historein, ‘bear wit- 
ness, arbitrate, make inquiries.* And the model for the superior vantage point 
claimed by Herodotus when he says oida, ‘I know’ is the supreme vantage point 
of the god Apollo at his oracle in Delphi when he says oida, ‘I know, in de- 
claring absolute knowledge of everything—even the exact number of grains of 
sand. 

15$69. Similarly, the model for Herodotus when he uses the word sémainein, 
‘indicate} in this same context (1.5.3) is the authority of Apollo himself, who has 
a special way of communicating from his manteion, ‘oracle, at Delphi: to repeat 
the wording of Heraclitus (22 B 93 DK), as quoted in Text J, the god sémainei, 
‘indicates. And the modeling extends even further: this same word sémainein is 
conventionally used to designate communication by someone whose perspec- 
tive originates from a vantage point that is superior to someone else's. For ex- 
ample, in situations where scouts ascend to elevated places in missions of re- 
connaissance and then descend in order to report what they have seen to those 
who have stayed at ground level, so to speak, this word sémainein is used to 
show what these scouts ‘indicate’ from their superior vantage point (Herodotus 
7.192.1, 7.219.1).t But sometimes there is no way to get above ground level, and 
then the only way to achieve the superior perspective of a scout is to make the 
effort of traveling the distance that is covered by the superior view from above. 
Such an effort will take a far longer time, and it may be hard, very hard, to make 
the effort. That is the essence of the metaphor brought to life by Herodotus 
(1.5.3) when he speaks of the many astea, ‘cities, through which he will figura- 
tively travel in his ongoing quest for a superior perspective; by way of this meta- 
phor the historian evokes the heroic experiences of Odysseus, who saw so many 
astea, ‘cities, of men in the course of so many laborious travels in the Odyssey 


* PH 250-251 = 9§1, 
+ PH 165 = 6938. 
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(i 3, xxiii 267).* So the historian is emulating not only the solar vantage point of 
the god Apollo but also the ground-level vantage point of the hero who travels 
the distance. 

15$70. In the case of heroes, their vantage point can in some cases re-enact 
the supreme vantage point of the god Apollo. That is the mentality we have seen 
in the report of Pausanias (9.39.5-14), as quoted in Text E where we have read 
that the worshipper of the cult hero Trophonios ‘consults’ him, as expressed by 
the verb-root khré- (9.39.14), and that this consultation happens in the cult he- 
ros ‘oracle; the word for which is manteion (9.39.5, 9.39.7, 9.39.8, and 9.39.9). 
Similarly in the case of Apollo himself, as we saw in $39, Herodotus uses the 
same verb-root khré- and the same noun manteion in his narrative about the 
consultation by Croesus of the god’s oracle at Delphi (ypynoopevor 1.477 
and expyoOn 1.49.1; wavTyov 1.48.1). It is this particular consultation, I 
should add, that leads to the oracular pronouncement of Apollo that starts with 
the words: ‘I know [oida] the number of the grains of sand’ (1.47.3, quoted in 
Text K). 

15$71. In the case of the cult hero Trophonios, the parallelism between him 
and the god Apollo as authoritative sources of oracular revelations is indicated 
in other ways as well. As we saw earlier in this hour, at $40, Pausanias reveals 
that Trophonios, unlike the hero's brother Agamedes, was actually fathered by 
Apollo. And Pausanias adds that this revelation originates from the fact that he 
had actually been initiated into the mysteries of Trophonios (9.37.5). 

15$72. As for the cult hero Protesilaos, the parallelism between him and the 
god Apollo as authoritative sources of oracular revelations is indicated primar- 
ily by the use of the word sémainein, ‘indicate, in the narrative of Herodotus 
(9.120.1-2) about the cult hero’s revenge against wrongdoers, as quoted in Text 
A. As we saw there, the narrative of Herodotus is concerned with human events, 
at least on the surface. Underneath the surface, however, it is concerned with 
the workings of the cosmic order as encoded in the world of nature. On the sur- 
face, the historical events are conveyed by the main framing narrative. Under- 
neath the surface, however, the workings of the cosmic order are conveyed by 
the framed narrative of ‘meanings’ emanating from Apollo and from cult he- 
roes. The agents of this cosmic order are cult heroes, who in death are com- 
pletely in synchronization with the cosmos. That is why Protesilaos in death 


* PH 232 = 825. 
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can be an agent of the cosmic order, which comes from the gods. He rewards 
the just and punishes the unjust. He is thus the agent of diké. In Hour 14, we saw 
how this cult hero rewards those who worship him and who are thereby models 
of just behavior. Here in Hour 15, we saw how this same cult hero punishes the 
unjust. 


The Cult Hero as a Medium 


15$73. In making physical contact with a cult hero by way of worshipping that 
hero, the worshipper hopes to get in touch with a mind that knows everything. 
That is what we saw in this hour, as we looked at narratives concerning cult he- 
roes like Protesilaos and Trophonios. These heroes are “psychic” about the he- 
roic past: in other words, when worshippers in the present make contact with 
the consciousness of the heroes of the past, those heroes will know everything 
about the world of heroes, not only about their own world in the past. They 
thus surpass the power of poets in knowing about the world of heroes: 


Howr 15 TEXT M = Howr 14 TEXT B 


|., At any rate, among those who critically examine Homer’s poems, 
who will you say has read [ana-gigndskein] them in such a way as Pro- 
tesilaos has read them and sees all the way through [di-horan] them? 
|, Besides, my guest [xenos], before Priam and Troy there wasnt even 
any epic recitation [rhapsoidia], nor was there any singing about events 
that had not yet taken place. I say this because the art of composing 
poetry back then about oracular utterances [manteia] and about, say, 
Héraklés, son of Alkméné, was only starting to take shape and had not 
yet reached a stage of maturity, and there was no Homer yet, so there 
was no Homer to do any singing. Some say that it was only when Troy 
was captured, while others say it was eight generations later, that he [= 
Homer] applied himself to practicing the art of poetry. |, But, in spite 
of all that, Protesilaos knows all the things of Homer and he sings of 
many Trojan events that took place after the hero’s own lifetime, as also 
of many events that have to do with Greeks and Persians. 


Philostratus Hérdikos 7.4-6 


PART THREE 


HEROES IN TRAGEDY 


Introduction to Tragedy 


III$1. In considering the traditions of tragedy, we must keep in mind that the 
medium of tragedy in particular and of drama in general was the central con- 
text for the evolution of traditions in poetry, song, and dance in Athens during 
the classical period of the fifth century BCE and thereafter. The primary setting 
was a synthetic festival in honor of the god Dionysus. This festival was known 
as the City Dionysia (or Great Dionysia), and its significance is captured in the 
following brief description: 


The importance of the festival was derived not only from the perfor- 
mances of dramatic and lyric poetry but from the fact that it was open 
to the whole Hellenic world and was an effective advertisement of the 
wealth and power and public spirit of Athens, no less than of the artis- 
tic and literary leadership of her sons. By the end of March the winter 
was over, the seas were navigable, and strangers came to Athens from 
all parts for business or pleasure.* 


III§2. From the text of Aristophanes Birds 786-789, we witness the central 
program of the City Dionysia in a given year, 414 BC: three days, each taken up 
with three tragedies, one satyric drama, and one comedy. 

III$3. In the highly complex institution of the Athenian dramatic festivals in 
the fifth century BCE, those who perform are the khoros, ‘chorus, the song-and- 
dance ensemble, and the so-called first, second, and third actors. The khoros, 
‘chorus, in Athenian drama during that period performed by singing and danc- 
ing to the musical accompaniment of an aulos, ‘reed’, while the actors performed 
by reciting their parts, ordinarily without musical accompaniment. In Athens, 
the khorégos, ‘chorus-leader’ was no longer a performer: he had become differ- 
entiated as a contemporary non-performer, who organized and subsidized both 


* Pickard-Cambridge 1989:58. 
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the composition and the performance.* Meanwhile, the differentiated function 
of a performing chorus leader was further differentiated by another split in func- 
tions, with a specialized “first actor” on one hand and an unspecialized chorus 
leader on the other. This further differentiation is represented in the story that 
tells of the primordial dramaturge Thespis and his putative invention of the first 
actor (Aristotle via Themistius Orations 26.316d; Charon of Lampsacus FGH 
262 F 15).t The dialogue between the Thespian first actor and the chorus leader 
would be a specialization of a more basic dialogue between an undifferentiated 
khorégos, ‘chorus-leader, and the chorus. There are yet further stages of differ- 
entiation with the putative invention of the second actor, sometimes attributed 
to Aeschylus, and of a third actor, sometimes attributed to Sophocles.+ In terms 
of such formulations, the first actor was once the same person as the composer. 
Ostensibly, that was the situation with Aeschylus, whereas with Sophocles there 
was further differentiation between composer and actor, in that Sophocles, tra- 
dition has it, ceased to act.§ 

III$4. The chorus represents a “go-between” or “twilight zone” between the 
heroes of the there-and-then and the audience of the here-and-now, which hap- 
pens to be, in the case of the dramas, Athens in the fifth century.** The chorus 
reacts both as if it were the audience itself and as if its members were contempo- 
raries of the heroes. The members of the chorus, who sang and danced the roles 
of groups such as old men or young girls who are “on the scene” in the mythical 
world of heroes, were non-professionals, whereas the actors (the first, second, 
and third actor), who spoke the parts of the main characters, were profession- 
als. For Athenian society, the ritual emphasis is on the experience of the pre- 
adult chorus and, through them, of the adult audience (many of whom had once 
been members of the chorus themselves): there is a high value placed on the 
experience of the chorus members, which is regarded as simultaneously civic 
and deeply personal, in undergoing the educational process of performing in 
the chorus of a tragedy. 

III$§5. In the classical period, the chorus members in the seasonally recurring 


* PH 378-379 = 1276. 

+ PH 378 = 12$76, following Pickard-Cambridge 1968:130-131. 

+ PH 378-379 = 12876. 

§ PH 378 = 1276. In earlier stages of his career, Sophocles reportedly accompanied himself on the lyre when 
he played the role of Thamyras in the play Thamyras, and he played the ball with great skill when he played the 
role of Nausikaa in the Nausikaa (Athenaeus 1.20ef). 

**In Athenian tragedy, as in the Hippolytus of Euripides, all main characters are heroes. That includes Phae- 
dra, of course. 
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dramatic festivals of Athens like the City Dionysia were normally the young 
elite, citizens-in-the-making, but they were at the moment of their performance 
still marginal to society: they were selected from an age-class of pre-adult males, 
not yet of civic age. (As for ancient Greek society in general, however, cho- 
ruses were not exclusively male. In various ritual events of various city-states, 
members of female choruses could be selected from age-classes of pre-adult fe- 
males.) 

III§6. The members of the male choruses in Athenian tragedy acted out vari- 
ous members of society in the world of heroes, such as old men, young girls, 
prisoners of war, and the like. Their acting out such roles conformed to the 
function of the chorus as an educational collectivization of experience. Their 
educational experience in the chorus was like a stylized rite of passage, which 
led from the marginality of their current status into the eventual centrality of 
their future status as citizens. In tragedy, the focus of attention was on the he- 
roes, played by the actors. The hero, and his or her suffering, which is called 
pathos, was central. The witnesses to this suffering, as played by the chorus, 
could be marginal. They got involved in the experience of the hero, but they 
also had an element of distance from the hero, in their links to the here-and- 
now of the audience.* 

III§7. Passive pathos or action experienced by the hero within the world of 
tragedy is active drama, that is, sacrifice and the performance of ritual, from the 
standpoint of the outer world that frames this world of tragedy. Such an outer 
world is constituted by the audience of the theater, visualized as a community 
that becomes engaged in the drama and that thereby participates in the inner 
world that is the pathos or ‘suffering’ of the hero. 

III§8. The audience, through the chorus, reacts to the experience of the hero, 
and this reaction translates into the personal experience of an individual in syn- 
chronizing the world of heroes with the world of the individual's present-day 
society. These worlds share the stages of life through which an individual passes, 
such as birth, youth, adulthood, marriage, parenthood, divorce, aging, death, 
and a hoped-for rebirth. They also share the various ordeals in passing from 
one stage to another, such as the primal pain of being born, the intensity of 
playing games, the thrill of sexuality, the pangs of falling in love, the toils of 
hunting, the labor of giving birth, the exertion of athletics, the shock of combat, 


*In some tragedies, the role of the chorus can be central to the action. Such roles are examined by Dhuga 
2011. 
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the tedium of aging, the throes of dying, and so on. The chorus reacts to such 
ordeals on the part of the hero. In this way, a chorus member can be made to 
experience, to feel personally, the painful process of “growing up” by perform- 
ing in the chorus, which is acting on behalf of the adult audience in reacting, 
through the ritual experience of song and dance, to a given mythical action ex- 
perienced by a given hero of drama.* 

III$9. The Greek word mimeésis, as I already indicated in Hour 8e, designates 
the reenactment, through ritual, of the events of myth. In the case of a highly 
stylized ritual complex like Athenian tragedy, the reenactment is equivalent to 
acting out the roles of mythical figures. The acting out can take place on the 
level of speech alone, or else on the level of speech combined with bodily move- 
ment, that is, dance: it is in this broader sense of acting that we can understand 
the force of pros, ‘corresponding to, in the expression pros ta pathea autou, ‘cor- 
responding to his sufferings [pathea, plural of pathos]; in Herodotus 5.67.5, 
describing the singing and dancing by tragikoi khoroi, ‘tragic choruses, at the 
city-state of Sikyon in the time of the tyrant Kleisthenes, in reenactment of 
the pathea, ‘sufferings, of the hero Adrastos.t The fundamental meaning of 
mimesis, to repeat, is that of reenacting the events of myth. By extension, how- 
ever, mimésis can designate not only the reenacting of the myth but also the 
present reenacting of previous reenactments. So mimésis is a current ‘imitation’ 
of earlier reenactments.¢ That is because the newest instance of reenacting has 
as its model, cumulatively, all the older instances of performing the myth and 
not just the oldest and supposedly original instance of the myth itself. 

III$i10. This line of thought corresponds to the celebrated description of 
mimesis in the Poetics of Aristotle as the mental process of identifying the repre- 
senting ‘this’ in the ritual of acting the drama with the represented ‘that’ in the 
myth that is being acted out by the drama. In Greek this mental process is ex- 
pressed thus: houtos ekeinos, ‘this is that!’ (Aristotle Poetics 1448b17). Such a 
mental process, Aristotle goes on to say, is itself a source of pleasure (1448b11, 13, 
18). This pleasure is not incompatible with an anthropological understanding of 


ritual: 


Fixed rhythm, fixed pitch are conducive to the performance of joint 
social activity. Indeed, those who resist yielding to this constraining in- 


* Nagy 1994/95:50-51. 
+ PH 43, 387 = 1947, 13912. 
+ PH 373 = 12968; also 349 = 12$24n58. 
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fluence are likely to suffer from a marked unpleasant restlessness. In 
comparison, the experience of constraint of a peculiar kind acting 
upon a collaborator induces in him, when he yields himself to it, the 
pleasure of self-surrender.* 


This anthropological formulation corresponds to Aristotle's idea of catharsis, as 
I quoted it in Hour 8e$3. 


* Tambiah 1985:123. 


HOUR 16 


Heroic Aberration in the 


Agamemnon of Aeschylus 


The Meaning of Até 


16$1. The key word for this hour is até, the meaning of which can be interpreted 
as ‘aberration, derangement, veering off-course; disaster; punishment for disas- 
ter. In Homeric poetry, as we saw in Iliad XIX 91 as quoted in Hour 1 Text C, até 
is perceived as a noun derived from the verb adsthai, ‘veer off-course. A basic 
metaphor conveyed by the word até is this: being blown off-course, as when sail- 
ing a ship.* I draw special attention to the ambivalence of this word with regard 
to cause and effect: até can be the result of damage as well as its cause; it can be 
‘punishment for disaster’ as well as ‘disaster:+ As we will see from here on, até is 
a key concept not only in the Agamemnon, a tragedy of Aeschylus, but also in 
the Oresteia trilogy writ large. 


The Oresteia Trilogy of Aeschylus in the Larger Context of His 
Other Tragedies 


16§2. Aeschylus is best known for the trilogy Oresteia, produced in the year 458 
BCE, and consisting of three tragedies: Agamemnon, Libation Bearers, Eumeni- 
des; at the same event, there was a fourth drama presented, the Proteus, which 
has not survived. An earlier tragedy of Aeschylus was the Seven against Thebes, 
produced in the year 467 BCE. All four of the tragedies I have just mentioned 
center on heroes who are well known in epic traditions. This kind of epic cen- 
tering is typical of the tragedies of Aeschylus.¢ And, as we are about to see, 
the use of the key word for this hour, até, in the Oresteia trilogy is a striking 


* PH 242-243 = 9§42n120. 
+ PH 241-249, 254-255, 282-264, 310-311 = 8§41-50, 9§5, 9§18, 10§52. 
+ Nagy 2000:98-101. 
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example of the convergence of epic and tragic elements in the tragedies of Aes- 
chylus. 

16§3. A still earlier tragedy of Aeschylus was the Persians, produced in 472 
BCE; the official ‘producer’ of this drama was Pericles (IG [2 2318.10). (In this 
era of Athens, the ‘producer’ was called the khorégos, which means literally 
‘leader of the chorus [khoros].) Unlike the other tragedies of Aeschylus, this 
drama centered on an event that happened in the post-heroic age: the naval vic- 
tory of Athens and its allies over the fleet of the Persian Empire at Salamis in 
480 BCE.* The sponsorship of this drama by Pericles is most significant, since 
this Athenian statesman is remembered in hindsight as the chief exponent of 
democracy in the Classical period of the fifth century. So the sponsorship of 
Aeschylus by Pericles is a telling sign of the status of Aeschylus himself as a state 
poet, as it were.f 


The Até of Agamemnon in Epic and Tragedy 


16§4. A special point of interest in this hour is the hero Agamemnon. In Hour 1, 
we took a close look at his status as a hero in the epic Iliad, where he becomes a 
foil for the superior hero Achilles. The inferiority of Agamemnon as a hero in 
the Iliad stands in sharp contrast to his social superiority as over-king. Although 
the epic recognizes Agamemnon’ social superiority, it also highlights his heroic 
inferiority by showing the disastrous outcome of the quarrel he provoked when 
he insulted Achilles. That outcome is até. As for the tragedy named after him, 
the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, this drama does not directly link the status of 
Agamemnon as a hero to his rivalry with Achilles, but the outcome of Agamem- 
non’s actions in the tragedy is até all the same. 

16§5. As we saw in Iliad XIX 76-138, Hour 1 Text C, Agamemnon evades per- 
sonal responsibility by blaming até for his behavior during the quarrel. He says 
at verses 86-87 of that text that he is not personally aitios, ‘responsible’ for the 
disaster that resulted from his quarreling; that disaster happened, he claims at 
verse 88, because the gods inflicted on him an até, ‘aberration, derangement: So, 
as I pointed out in my commentary for Hour 1 Text C, the word até, ‘derange- 
ment; is both a passive experience, as described by Agamemnon at verse 88, and 
an active force that becomes personified as the goddess Afé, as we see later at 


* In the Persians of Aeschylus, this near-contemporary event is articulated in heroic forms of discourse. On 
the principles of such discourse, I recommend the study of Ebbott 2000. 
{ PH 310-313 = 109§52-54. 
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verse 91 and following. As we will now see, the dual function of até as both the 
cause and the effect of aberration is explored further in the tragedy Agamem- 
non—and in the two other tragedies of the Oresteia trilogy. 

16§6. In studying the deployment of the word até in the Oresteia trilogy, 
we need to keep track of the sequence of old wrongs committed—and of new 
wrongs meant to avenge the old wrongs, leading to ever newer wrongs—in the 
overall myth about the House of Atreus. This sequence can be viewed as the 
chain of evil that links the causes and effects of até in the trilogy. We can piece 
together the past events of this myth, leading up to the present events that ac- 
tually take place in the trilogy itself, by studying the multiple references to this 
gruesome past as we read through the Oresteia. The sequence of these past 
events can be summarized roughly as follows: 


Atreus and Thyestes, sons of Pelops, are twin brothers who compete 
with each other in a quest to become the king of Mycenae. Thyestes 
seduces the wife of Atreus, who has his revenge by engaging in a cor- 
rupted sacrifice: he slaughters the sons of Thyestes and then tricks his 
brother into eating the cooked flesh of these children.* Thyestes im- 
pregnates his surviving daughter, who bears for him a new son named 
Aegisthus. Thyestes is eventually avenged by this Aegisthus, who is 
welcomed into the home of Atreus as a child and then grows up to 
slaughter Atreus. (The events as I have summarized them up to this 
point can be found in the retellings of Apollodorus Epitome 2.10-14 
and Hyginus Fabulae 86-88.) After the death of Atreus, Agamemnon 
becomes king of Mycenae and over-king of the Achaeans. He launches 
the war against Troy in order to avenge the abduction of Helen from 
Sparta by Paris, son of Priam. The Trojan dynasty of Priam, who wel- 
comed Helen to his home, must be punished. In order to have his re- 
venge, however, Agamemnon must first engage in a corrupted sacri- 
fice: before his fleet can sail off to Troy from its launching point at 
Aulis, Agamemnon must slaughter his own daughter, Iphigeneia. This 
corrupted sacrifice is meant to stop the adverse winds that prevent the 
fleet of the Achaeans from sailing to Troy—and to activate the favor- 
able winds that will propel them to their destination. In the words of 
Agamemnon himself, the thusid, ‘sacrifice, of Iphigeneia will be paus- 
anemos, an act that ‘stops the winds (tavo-avéuov .. . Puaias Ag- 


* On the motif of the corrupted sacrifice in the Oresteia of Aeschylus, see in general Zeitlin 1965. 
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amemnon 214-215). These adverse winds had been activated by the 
goddess Artemis, who controls the winds. This goddess also controls 
wild animals, and she regulates the hunting of these animals by virtue 
of being the best of all hunters. So Artemis was angry when Agamem- 
non at Aulis had boasted to be a better hunter than the goddess herself 
after he shot down a deer. The story is retold in the epic Cycle (plot 
summary by Proclus of the Cypria by Stasinus p. 104 lines 12-30), where 
the word for the ‘anger’ of Artemis is ménis (lines 14, 16). After Troy is 
finally destroyed by the Achaeans, Agamemnon compels the captured 
Trojan princess Cassandra to become his bedmate; meanwhile, back in 
Argos, Clytemnestra willingly accepts Aegisthus as her own bedmate. 
So, just as Thyestes had seduced the wife of Atreus, Aegisthus the son 
of Thyestes has now seduced the wife of Agamemnon the son of Atreus. 
When Agamemnon comes back home to Argos, Clytemnestra helps 
Aegisthus kill her husband. This way, Clytemnestra avenges the death 
of her daughter Iphigeneia. Vengeance for the slaughtering of Agamem- 
non will in turn be exacted by Orestes and Electra, who are the children 
of Agamemnon. Orestes, with the help of his sister Electra, slaughters 
not only Aegisthus but also Clytemnestra. The problem is, Clytem- 
nestra is the mother of Orestes and Electra. It would have been sim- 
ple if these two children of Agamemnon had only their father to 
avenge. Now who will avenge the mother, for whose murder they are 
responsible? 


An Ainos about a Lion Cub 


16$7. Near the middle of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, the ongoing story of this chain 
of evil is retold indirectly in a song sung and danced by the chorus of the drama. 
The form of this retelling is a special kind of speaking known as the ainos, which 
is conventionally signaled by way of a special word houtos.* We have already 
seen this word in Iliad IX 524, quoted in Hour 2 Text B, and I had translated 
houtés there as ‘this is how. In that context, the word was introducing an ainos 
about the hero Meleagros and his wife Kleopatra. Comparable to the signaling 
of an ainos by this word houtos is the expression once upon a time, which signals 
the start of a fairy tale in English. But the ainos is more than just a story. As I 
explained in Hour 2$60, an ainos is a performance of ambivalent wording that 


* Fraenkel 1950 II 338-339; PH 310 = 10§52n164. 
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becomes clarified once it is correctly understood and then applied in moments of 
making moral decisions affecting those who are near and dear. In the story as we 
see it being retold in the Agamemnon, the word houtos in the sense of ‘this is 
how (it was when)’ is used at lines 718-719, signaling that an ainos has just been 
activated: 


Hour 16 TEXTA 


This is how [houtods] it was when a man brought back home a lion cub 
and raised him. He [= the lion cub] was deprived of his mother’s milk, 
yet still desiring the breast. Gentle he was, |,,, in the preliminaries 
[pro-teleia] of his life, friendly to children, and a delight to the old. He 
was often cradled in the arms, like some nursing child, with his bs 
bright eye turned toward the hand that held him. He was fawning, 
forced by the needs of his stomach to fawn. But then, brought to full 
growth in the course of time, he demonstrated the nature [éthos] he 
had from his parents. Without being invited to do so, doing it as a com- 
pensation [kharis] to those who fostered him, |_,, he prepared a feast 
[dais], bringing disasters [atai], with sheep being slaughtered. And the 
house was defiled with blood. Those who lived there could not fight 
back their pain [algos], and great was the destruction, with much 
slaughter. | ,,. He was something that comes from a god [theos]—some 
kind of a priest [hiereus] of disaster [Até], as if he had been nurtured 


for that purpose, right inside the house. 


Aeschylus Agamemnon 717-735" 


16§8. On the surface, then, this story is about a lion cub, welcomed as a pet in 
the home of the family that adopts it, but it grows up to become a vicious car- 
nivorous lion in the grim felos or ‘fulfillment’ of its true nature as it reaches 
adulthood. When it is still a lion cub, it is in the pro-teleia, ‘preliminaries; of its 
destiny as a ruthless killer. But when the lion finally reaches the telos or ‘fulfill- 
ment’ of its maturation and goes on to slaughter not only the sheep of the family 
but evidently the family itself, we see that the word referring to the gruesome 
consequences is até, ‘disaster, which is atai in the plural. The deployment of atai 
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in the dative plural here expresses subjectively the attendant circumstances of 
the beast’s vicious behavior. But then the same word até is re-deployed in the 
singular, and this time it becomes personified as a malevolent goddess named 
Até. This time, we can see até as the actual cause of the carnage, since the raven- 
ous lion has evidently been sent by a divinity, a theos. And now the agent sent by 
the divinity is revealed as the hiereus, ‘priest’, of this goddess Até. So once again 
we see até as both the cause and the effect of the ‘disaster’ that the word means. 
In the translation, it would have been easier at first to use the pronoun ‘it’ with 
reference to the lion, thus highlighting the non-human agency of the animal, 
but ‘he’ is closer to the Greek original. And this ‘he’ is also closer to the personi- 
fication of the lion, as when this animal starts to be treated as a human infant: 
‘he was often cradled in the arms, like some nursing child. From the start, in 
fact, the lion is described as ‘still desiring the breast. And, as the description of 
the vicious animal proceeds, the human agency of the ‘he’ becomes ever more 
evident. By the end of the story, in the last line, the lion is fully personified as a 
terrifying hiereus, ‘priest, of Ate. 

16$9. In the lines that precede this story at lines 717-735 as also in the lines 
that follow the story, the narration by the chorus centers on the ominous mo- 
ment when Helen was welcomed to Troy after her abduction by Paris from 
Sparta—an abduction that will cause all the slaughter that ultimately takes place 
in the Trojan War. So underneath the surface of the story about the lion cub, is 
it really Helen to whom this ainos refers? Helen too, like the lion cub, was un- 
questioningly welcomed by a family to their home, and she too ingratiated her- 
self, only to become the cause of disaster. But there is another possible referent. 
After all, Paris too was unquestioningly welcomed by a family to their home 
when he visited the household of Menelaos as his guest, and Paris too became 
the cause of disaster when he abducted Helen. But there are still other possible 
referents: the story of the lion cub, it has been argued, refers also to the stories of 
Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, even Orestes.* 

16$10. Herodotus himself deploys such an ainos about a lion cub in his Histo- 
ries. In this case, the referent is none other than the Athenian statesman Peri- 
cles, who as we saw in $3 was a prominent political sponsor of Aeschylus.t+ 
Herodotus (6.131.2) tells the story of a woman named Agariste, granddaughter 
of the statesman Kleisthenes of Athens, who dreamed that she became the 
mother of a lion; a few days later, she gave birth to a son, Pericles.¢ In another 


* Nagy 2o11¢ §125, with reference to PH 310 = 10$52n164, citing Knox 1952 and Goldhill 1984:63. 
+ PH 310 = 10$52. 
+ Relevant commentaries are mentioned in PH 310 = 10§52n163. 
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context, Herodotus (3.108.4) presents as a scientific observation the claim that 
lionesses give birth only once in their lifetime: supposedly, an embryonic lion 
club claws away at the insides of its mother—so that the womb is destroyed by 
the time of the cub’s birth. Then the historian goes on to argue that such a sav- 
age limitation on the fertility of female lions is a form of cosmic compensation 
paid by predatory animals for their viciously predatory nature (3.108.1-3).* 


Predators as Agents of Diké 


16$11. In the example we have just considered in the Histories of Herodotus, 
cosmic justice punishes predatory animals for their viciousness by limiting their 
fertility. But now we come to an example in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 
where predatory animals are pictured as agents of punishment emanating from 
the same sense of cosmic justice. Soon after the chorus of the drama starts sing- 
ing and dancing, the subject of its choral song and dance turns to the abduc- 
tion of Helen by Paris, which happened while Paris was a guest at the home of 
Helen’s husband, Menelaos, in Sparta. This act of abduction, which violates the 
rules of behavior for xenoi in the dual sense of ‘guests’ and ‘hosts, is seen as 
an outrage against diké, ‘justice—an outrage that must be avenged by way of 
launching the Trojan War. As the leaders of the forces marshalled for the de- 
struction of Troy, the heroes Agamemnon and Menelaos are compared to two 
eagles screaming for vengeance after their nest has been robbed of its nestlings: 


Hour 16 TEXT B 


|,. This is now the tenth year since the mighty plaintiff [anti-dikos] 
against Priam, King Menelaos, and with him King Agamemnon, the 
both of them linked by Zeus in honor [time] of throne and scepter, that 
steady pair of Atreus’ sons, launched from this land [of Argos] |,, an 
armada of a thousand ships, with a mass of Argive warriors coming to 
their aid. Loud rang the battle-cry that the two of them shouted from 
the heart [thimos]. Just as eagles scream, |,, in lonely grief for their 
children, as they circle over their nest, high up above, rowing with the 
oars of their wings, screaming because they have lost their nestlings— 
having now wasted all the pain [ponos] of watching over their nest. |. 
But high up above there is someone who hears—Apollo perhaps or 


* PH 311 = 10952. 
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Pan, or Zeus—hearing the shrill wailing scream of the clamorous birds, 
those sojourners in the air space of these gods. And against the trans- 
gressors the god sends a Fury [Erinys] at last, though it was late in 
coming. |,, This is how [houtds] it was when the sons of Atreus were 
sent by Zeus, whose power is over all, Zeus xenios [= god of xenoi, 
‘guests and hosts’], against Alexander [= Paris]. Zeus was about to 
cause, for the sake of a woman with many a husband, a multitude of 
struggles most wearying, with many a knee buckling in the dust | ,, and 
many a spear splintering in the preliminaries [pro-teleia] [of close 
combat]—Zeus was about to cause all this for Danaans [= Achaeans] 
and Trojans alike. So things are where they are right now. And it all 
moves to fulfillment [teleisthai], toward what is destined [pe-pro- 
menon]. Not by setting fires underneath a sacrifice, not by pouring li- 
bations on top of it, |,, not by tears, can anyone charm away [para- 
thelgein] the implacable feelings of anger coming out of a ritual 
performed without fire. 


Aeschylus Agamemnon 40-71" 


16§12. Who is the nestling here? In the immediate context, the metaphor 
points to Helen, who has been robbed from her nest just as the nestlings of the 
eagles have been robbed from theirs. And the avenging eagles are clearly identi- 
fied with Agamemnon and Menelaos. 


Predators as Agents of Deeds Contrary to Diké 


16$13. This metaphor featuring Agamemnon and Menelaos as eagles is two- 
sided, however. At a later point in the drama of Aeschylus, the singing and 
dancing of the chorus concentrates on the negative side of this same metaphor: 
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Hour 16 TEXT C 


|, am authorized [kurios] to narrate the power [kratos] of men to set 
in motion an expedition. It is a predestined power, belonging to men 
|,.; Who are granted control [telos]. This [authority of mine to narrate] 
is because the life force, still vital within me, is taking its breath from 
the inspiration of the gods to give me the ability to make people be- 
lieve, which is the strength of singing and dancing. It is all about the 


twin-throned power [kratos] of the Achaeans, |,,, how this single- 


minded pair, in charge of all the young men of Hellas, was sent off, 
with spear and with avenging hand holding the spear. They were sent 
off against the land of the Teukroi, [Troy,] by an onrushing bird omen, 
and the omen was the king of birds—[two] birds appearing to the [two] 


kings of the ships. |,,, One of them was black all over, while the other 


15 
one was black, too, but it was white at the other end. They appeared 
[phainesthai] [in an epiphany] near the palace, on the right hand—the 
hand that holds the spear. They [had come down from the air and] 
were roosting in a most visible space, for all to see. And they were de- 
vouring a rabbit that was bursting with the vitality of offspring ready to 
be born. | 


run away. 


oo She was caught in the moment of her very last effort to 

Sing the song of lament for Linus, for Linus sing it, but let the vic- 
tory belong to whatever is genuinely good. 

Then the wise seer [mantis] of the army, seeing that the two warlike 
sons of Atreus were twins in character, recognized the devourers of the 
rabbit and | 
they were the same,] and this is the way [houto] he spoke, speaking the 


ws the leaders of the expedition already under way, [that 
language of omens [terazein]: “In due time this expedition, set in mo- 
tion, will capture the city of Priam as its prey, and, at the ground level 
of that city’s towered walls, all the plentiful herds of the community |.,,, 
will be ravaged most violently by fate [Moira]. The only thing to guard 
against is this: may it not happen that some resentment [aga] sent by 
the gods may cloud over and ruin the mighty bit forged for Troy’s 
mouth by the army. I say this because she, in her pity, is angry. I mean, 
holy [hagna] Artemis. She is angry |,,, at the winged hunting dogs of 
her father [Zeus], for they are sacrificing [thuein] a miserable fright- 
ened thing, together with her offspring that were ready to be born, be- 
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fore she has brought them forth. She [Artemis] has a loathing for the 
feast of the eagles.” 

Sing the song of lament for Linus, for Linus sing it, but let victory 
belong to whatever is genuinely good. 

|,40 hough she [= the goddess Artemis] is full of good intentions 
[euphron], the beautiful [kala] one, toward the tender cubs of vicious 
lions, and though she takes delight in the breast-loving young of all 
wild animals that roam the fields, she now demands that the symbols 
[sumbola] of these things be brought to fulfillment [krainein], I mean, 


the epiphanies [phasmata], | ,,. which are auspicious in a right-handed 


kind of way even if they are reprehensible And I call upon Paean, the 
healer, praying that she [Artemis] will not stop the sailing of ships, 
holding them back for a long time |,,, by causing the winds to blow in 
the opposite direction for the Danaans [Achaeans]. She [Artemis] is 
urging a sacrifice of another kind, [a sinister one,] the kind that knows 
no law [nomos], the kind that is unsuited for feasting [dais] [on meat], 
the kind that naturally creates quarrel after quarrel, resulting in ven- 
geance, and the kind that shows no fear of any man [who is a husband]. 
I say this because there is something that has stayed behind here at 
home: it is something terrifying, which keeps coming back again and 
again. |,,. It is a treacherous keeper of the household. It is an anger 
[ménis] that remembers, and it comes with punishment for whatever 
happened to a child” Such dire things did Kalkhas proclaim, speaking 
the language of omens. But the omens, signaled by the birds seen dur- 
ing the expedition, came also with big benefits for the palaces of the 
kings. I connect what is sounded out in these omens with what I say: 

Sing the song of lament for Linus, for Linus sing it, but let victory 
belong to whatever is genuinely good. 


Aeschylus Agamemnon 104-159* 
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16§14. The first line of this choral passage is composed most tellingly in a 
rhythm that matches the rhythm of epic, which is the dactylic hexameter. The 
medium of tragedy is here re-enacting the medium of epic, and the T of the 
chorus presents himself as divinely inspired to tell the true story, just as the T of 
Homeric poetry is inspired by the Muse, goddess of total recall, to sing the epics 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey. So the song and dance of the chorus here in the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus is telling the epic story of what happened in the Tro- 
jan War. 

16$15. But there is something in the story here that goes wrong for Agamem- 
non and Menelaos, and it goes wrong already at the very beginning of the Tro- 
jan War. What causes things to go wrong is the same metaphor that applies 
to Agamemnon and Menelaos when they are pictured as eagles robbed of the 
nestlings in their nest. In seeking vengeance for the wrongs committed against 
them, this pair of leaders are agents of diké—just like the eagles who seek ven- 
geance for the wrong committed against them. But then the eagles, predatory 
animals that they are, go on to commit a deed most typical of their nature: they 
are seen devouring a pregnant rabbit, embryos and all. This time, the vision is 
not a metaphor. It is an omen made visible by the gods. Still, the metaphor and 
the omen are parallel, as visions, if we may consider the metaphor itself to be an 
omen in its own right. 

16$16. So what is so wrong with the vision of the two eagles devouring a 
pregnant rabbit? Because of their viciously predatory nature, the eagles are be- 
having in a way that is antithetical to the forces of fertility and prosperity. Thus 
if Agamemnon and Menelaos are like eagles—and they do in fact resemble ea- 
gles in the course of their lifetime—then their inborn nature is likewise preda- 
tory and antithetical to the forces of fertility and prosperity. In the realm of hu- 
mans, however, as we saw in Hours 12 and 13, diké as ‘justice’ is the clear sign of 
fertility and prosperity, as defended and guarded by heroes after their unsea- 
sonal lifetime is ended—and after they begin their renewed life of eternal sea- 
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sonality as cult heroes. So in their actions during the Trojan War, it is not at all 
clear whether Agamemnon and Menelaos are or are not agents of dike—and the 
goddess Artemis knows it. 

16$17. Artemis is angry. But the question is, angry at whom? And for what? 
On the surface, the goddess is angry at the eagles for what they have done in 
killing and devouring the pregnant rabbit, and that is what is said by the seer 
named Kalkhas: ‘for they [= the eagles] are sacrificing a miserable frightened 
thing, together with her offspring that were ready to be born, before she has 
brought them forth’ The seer goes on to say about Artemis: ‘she has a loathing 
for the feast of the eagles: 

16$18. There is a problem here: Agamemnon and Menelaos have not done 
anything against diké—at least, not yet. Only the eagles are being vicious, but 
that is their inborn nature. Artemis is the protector of the young and the gentle 
and the innocent, as we hear in the description of the goddess: but this same de- 
scription means that she is also the protector of the young and gentle and in- 
nocent offspring of predatory animals such as lions. Artemis dearly loves the 
young of animals that prey upon other animals, not only the young of animals 
that are preyed upon, like rabbits. We have just read, in the passage I quoted, 
this description of Artemis: ‘you are full of good intentions [euphron], you, the 
beautiful [kala] one, toward the tender cubs of vicious lions. So the lion cub of 
the ainos at verses 717-735 of the Agamemnon, as I quoted it in Text A, is just as 
dear to Artemis as is the embryo of a pregnant rabbit—even though that lion 
cub is destined to become the predatory beast that will viciously ruin the family 
that adopted it. 

16$19. But the vicious eagles that devour the pregnant rabbit together with 
her embryos are not just eagles. They are not just killing and devouring the rab- 
bit. They are also sacrificing her. I quote again the words that tell what the eagles 
are doing: ‘they are sacrificing [thuein] a miserable frightened thing, together 
with her offspring that were ready to be born, before she has brought them 
forth. And who are the real sacrificers? They are Agamemnon and Menelaos. 
That is the point of the story, operating underneath the surface. While the 
eagles simply kill and devour the pregnant rabbit, Agamemnon and Menelaos 
perform a sacrifice. They do so by slaughtering the daughter of Agamemnon, 
Iphigeneia. And it is of course a corrupted sacrifice, a feast where the slaugh- 
tered victim cannot be cut up and cooked and eaten, as in the case of ritually 
correct sacrifices of sacrificial animals, since the victim of this corrupted sacri- 
fice is not an animal. The intended victim is human. She is Iphigeneia. She is a 
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human sacrifice. And such a sacrifice will surely corrupt the sacrificer. But who 
is insisting on such a corrupted sacrifice? It is the goddess Artemis herself, as 
the seer Kalkhas says most clairvoyantly about the goddess: ‘she is urging a sac- 
rifice of another kind, [a sinister one,] the kind that knows no law [nomos], the 
kind that is unsuited for feasting [dais] [on meat]’ 

16§20. So Artemis, as the divine force that demands the human sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia, is the same divine force that must surely be loathing this sacrifice— 
just as she loathes the feasting of the predatory eagles on their defenseless vic- 
tim. We see here once again both the cause and the effect of até in the sense of 
‘disaster’ 

16$21. But how can até be so two-sided for a goddess like Artemis, who can 
feel angry at the evil committed by Agamemnon and Menelaos while at the 
same time making it necessary for these two predatory leaders to commit the 
evil of slaughtering Iphigeneia in the first place? The problem cannot be solved 
by claiming that this corrupted sacrifice was not evil after all, on the grounds 
that the goddess Artemis had required it. Nor can it be solved by claiming that 
Artemis herself was somehow evil for insisting on such a requirement. And it 
cannot even be solved by claiming that the inborn predatory nature of Ag- 
amemnon and Menelaos was the original evil, since it is already most clearly 
understood that there was in fact an evil that preceded their evil, namely, the 
abduction of Helen by Paris. 

16§22. Still, Agamemnon and Menelaos can be blamed for committing an act 
of evil, a corrupted sacrifice. On the other hand, the goddess Artemis cannot be 
blamed for ordaining that Iphigeneia the daughter of Agamemnon needs to 
be sacrificed in compensation for her changing the direction of the winds that 
were preventing the Achaeans from sailing to Troy. In the end, the goddess al- 
lows the changing of the winds, so that Agamemnon and Menelaos may go 
ahead and sail off to Troy in order to exact their vengeance. But the goddess 
does not allow the killing of Iphigeneia. If we return to the story as retold in the 
epic Cycle (plot summary by Proclus of the Cypria by Stasinus p. 104 lines 
12-30), we see that Artemis miraculously substitutes a deer for the girl at the 
sacrificial altar, and this substitution takes place at the exact moment when 
Iphigeneia is about to be killed (lines 19-20). So a deer is killed instead of Iphi- 
geneia, and, in the meantime, Artemis transports the girl to a remote place 
named Tauroi, where Iphigeneia is immortalized as a theos, ‘goddess; in her own 
right (lines 18-19). In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, however, this salvation of 
Iphigeneia is not made explicit, since the trilogy of the Oresteia is highlighting 
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the anger of Artemis against Agamemnon and Menelaos for desiring a change 
of winds. In the epic Cycle as well, the anger of Artemis is being highlighted, 
and the word for this anger is ménis (Cypria p. 104 lines 14, 16), but there the 
word refers to the anger of the goddess at Agamemnon for boasting that he is a 
better hunter after he shoots down a deer, as I noted in an earlier paragraph 
(§6). It is no coincidence that the sacrificial substitute for Iphigeneia is likewise 
a deer, as we just saw (Cypria p. 104 lines 19-20). 

16$23. The anger of the goddess Artemis is a timeless anger. The timelessness 
is indicated by the word ménis, which as we have just seen refers to the anger of 
this goddess at Agamemnon in the epic Cycle. This word traditionally signals a 
kind of anger that is generated by the divinely controlled cosmos itself in reac- 
tion to a human violation of the comsic order. As I noted already in the Intro- 
duction (0§20), ménis is a cosmic sanction.* That is why such an anger can apply 
timelessly. I quote again here from the words of Kalkhas the seer in the Ag- 
amemnon (155): ‘It is an anger [meénis] that remembers, and it comes with pun- 
ishment for whatever happened to a child’ (mnamon ménis teknopoinos). 

16§24. I find it most significant that Agamemnon reacts in a most self- 
incriminating way to what is said here by Kalkhas the seer: in effect, Agamem- 
non accepts what is for him the necessity of killing his own daugher, and he is 
described as ‘blaming no seer’ (186). So Agamemnon does not revile Kalkhas 
for the formula that requires him to give up his own daughter, though he reviles 
the same seer at the beginning of the Iliad for another formula that requires him 
to give up his intended concubine. When Agamemnon is told that he must give 
up his own daughter, he fails to resist the same way as he had resisted the giving 
up of his concubine. As we might say in modern terms, Agamemnon shows 
signs of a bad character both in the Iliad and in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 

16§25. Before I leave my analysis of the extended passage I just quoted from 
Aeschylus, I return one more time to the detail about the winds that were blow- 
ing in the opposite direction before the corrupted sacrifice was conducted by 
Agamemnon. If these winds, controlled by the goddess Artemis, had continued 
to blow the opposite way, against the direction of a sea voyage to Troy, then 
there would have been no need to sacrifice Iphigeneia in the first place. But Ag- 
amemnon wanted the winds to blow in the direction of Troy. And so Artemis, 
as the goddess who controls the winds, made it happen. But she was angry about 
it, and that anger was all part of the cosmic sanction. And, as we will see before 


* Muellner 1996:8, 39, 129, 145. 
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the drama of the Agamemnon is complete, Artemis will make the winds blow 
again when the time comes for Cassandra the prophetess to be slaughtered by 
Clytemnestra. 


A Sequence of Symbols 


16§26. As we have seen, the omen of the two eagles feasting on a pregnant rab- 
bit is a sight that is ‘loathed’ by the goddess Artemis (Agamemnon 137). But this 
omen is part of a sequence of symbols that stand for a sequence of events de- 
manded by Artemis: ‘she now demands that the symbols [sumbola] of these 
things be brought to fulfillment [krainein], I mean, the epiphanies [phasmata], 
|,,; Which are auspicious in a right-handed kind of way even if they are rep- 
rehensible’ (Agamemnon lines 144-145). For the moment, I translate sumbola 
(xumbola) here as ‘symbols, which is the modern derivative of the ancient word, 
though this translation does not quite capture the ancient meaning. As we will 
now see, a sumbolon is not so much a symbol. It is more like a piece of a puz- 
zle—if we may imagine this puzzle as a sequence of pieces that achieve a mean- 
ing only after all the pieces are in place. Whatever sign is indicated by this word 
sumbolon can have a meaning only by way of linking each sign to each follow- 
ing sign, one by one, from start to finish. The reading of sumbola from start to 
finish, from A to Z, is what I mean when I say that we are reading here a se- 
quence of symbols. 

16§27. Such a sequence of symbols can be visualized as a relay, and in fact the 
beginning of the drama named after Agamemnon shows an actual relay of sig- 
nals, as described by Clytemnestra in the Agamemnon (lines 281-316).* It is a 
sequence of pre-arranged signal fires that indicate the fall of Troy, starting with 
the destructive fire, most visible from afar, that consumes the citadel of Troy. 
This initial fire is then seen at a signal station posted at the next pre-arranged 
elevation, which is Mount Ida (Agamemnon line 281), then at the next, then at 
the next, and so on, all the way from Troy to Argos. At the top of each of these 
consecutive elevations, a signal fire is lit in a chain reaction to the initial fire that 
was seen destroying the citadel of Troy. And what starts as a sumbolon of de- 
struction in Troy at point A becomes at point Z a sumbolon of salvation in Ar- 
gos. It is that kind of a two-way sumbolon that we find in the words of an anony- 


* On the relevance of the relay torch races held at Athens in the era of Aeschylus, an indispensable guide is 
Ferrari 1997. 
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mous watchman whom we see posted on top of the terminal elevation, at point 
Z, which is the signal station of the citadel of Argos. I quote here what the 
watchman says, which marks the very beginning of the Oresteia trilogy of 
Aeschylus: 


Hour 16 TExT D 


|, l ask the gods for release from these ordeals [ponoi] of mine here. I 
have by now been a watchman here for the length of a whole year, dur- 
ing which time I have been spending my nights here on the palace roof 
of the sons of Atreus, as I rest on my elbows, like a dog. I have learned 
to know well the gathering of the night's stars, | , bringers of winter and 
summer to humankind, those radiant potentates shining in the firma- 
ment, and I know when they set and when they rise. Even now I am 
still watching for the signal [sumbolon] of the flame, the gleam of fire 
bringing news from Troy |,, and shouts announcing its capture. ... | ,, 
But now may there be a fortunate release from these ordeals [ponoi] of 
mine! May the fire bringing good news flash through the gloom! [Now, 
right at this moment, the watchman sees a flash of light.] Oh welcome, 
you flashing light, you who make the darkness of the night as bright 
as day, you who signal the arranging [kata-stasis] of many choruses 
[khoroi] in Argos in thanksgiving for this fortunate event! |, Jou! Iou! 
This is the way I signal [sémainein] clearly to Agamemnon’s Queen to 
rise from her bed and, as quickly as possible, to shout out in the halls of 
the palace a cry of ololu, which says in a proper way [eu-phémein] that 
she welcomes with her cry this flash of light—that is, if the city of Ilion 
|,. truly is taken, as this signal fire announces in all its shining emi- 
nence. And I will join the chorus [khoros] in singing and dancing a 
prelude [pro-oimion] of my own.... | ,; As for all other things I stay si- 
lent. A great ox has stepped on my tongue. But the house itself, if it had 
a voice, would tell it all most clearly: I speak to those who know, and to 
those who do not know, I am without memory. 


Aeschylus Agamemnon 1-36* 
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The Symbolic Wording of the Watchman 


16§28. At line 8 here in the Agamemnon, the watchman is watching out for a 
sumbolon, which is a ‘sign’ or ‘signal’ transmitted by the fire signals. Or let us say 
that the sumbolon is a ‘symbol. After all, the English word symbol is derived 
from sumbolon. This sumbolon here is symbolic of destruction at the initial 
point A of the relay of symbols, in Troy, and of salvation at the terminal point Z, 
in Argos. The watchman is speaking in an initiatory mode, saying that some 
will already understand what he says while others cannot yet understand (lines 
36-39). As we will see in Hour 22, the word ponoi (lines 1 and 20), referring to 
the ‘ordeals’ endured by the watchman, conventionally refers to the ordeals of 
initiation. 

16§29. The watchman speaks in a special mode reserved for those who have 
a privileged perspective. He is doubtless the first person in Argos to see the 
sumbolon, since he is posted on top of the highest elevation in Argos, on the 
roof of the palace situated on top of the citadel, where he can see something that 
others cannot yet see. That something is a signal fire that is blazing at the top of 
the nearest elevation, which as we learn later in the drama is ‘the place of the 
spider, Arakhnaion (Agamemnon line 309)—an elevation located thirteen miles 
away from the citadel at Argos. So from his privileged vantage point, once he 
can see the sumbolon, the watchman can ‘signal, sémainein (line 26), to the 
queen down below. And the watchman refers ostentatiously to his privileged 
perspective, as I convey at the beginning of the translation by using the word 
‘here’ three times in a row. In the original Greek, the idea of ‘here’ is conveyed 
by the deictic pronoun 7@v0’ used by the speaker from the start (line 1). This 
pronoun hode (as it is listed in dictionaries) means ‘this, relating to me here} as 
opposed to houtos, meaning ‘this, relating to you there, or to ekeinos, meaning 
‘that; not necessarily relating to you there or to me here. 

16$30. Once the watchman on the roof conveys the sumbolon to the queen in 
her chambers down below, she is expected to respond by uttering ‘a cry of ololu, 
which says in a proper way [eu-phémein] that she welcomes with her cry this 
flash of light’ (Agamemnon lines 28-29). The choice of the word eu-phémein 
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here is most significant: although I translate it as ‘utter in a proper way; this 
same word can also mean ‘be silent.* In Hour 15§15, we saw a comparable split 
in meaning when we considered the word muein (first person muo), which 
means ‘have the mouth closed’ (or ‘have the eyes closed’) for non-initiates but 
‘say in a sacred kind of way’ (or ‘see in a sacred kind of way’) for initiates. The 
idea of saying (or seeing) in a sacred kind of way is made explicit in the related 
verb muein (first person mued), which means ‘to initiate into the mysteries. So 
also in the case of eu-phémein, there is a mystical meaning at work here. 

16$31. For Clytemnestra to cry out ololu at line 28 of the Agamemnon seems 
ritually appropriate, since the ololugmos or ‘ululation’ of women is a proper re- 
action to the defeat of an enemy, as we see later in Libation Bearers lines 386-387, 
where the singing and dancing chorus of Argive women declare their readiness 
to ululate as soon as Aegisthus and Clytemnestra are slaughtered by Orestes. 
And, back in Agamemnon lines 587-589, Clytemnestra herself refers to her own 
ululation, seemingly in reaction to the defeat of the Trojans, which is parallel to 
the reaction of the Argive women and of Argives in general, who are all de- 
scribed in lines 594-597 as ululating in response to the defeat of the Trojans; in 
line 596, this ululation is described once again as an act of eu-phémein in the 
sense of ‘make proper utterances: 

16$32. The ritual act of ololugmos or ‘ululatior’ is a choral activity.+ That is 
why the cue for performing this act is said to lead to the kata-stasis, ‘arranging, 
of khoroi, ‘choruses, in the watchman’s words (Agamemnon line 23), and to the 
joining of the khoros, ‘chorus, by the watchman himself as the choral perfor- 
mance gets started (line 31). So the solo performance of the watchman’s words 
can now merge with the group performance of the words sung and danced by 
the chorus that actually starts performing at line 40. It is as if the entire drama 
of the Agamemnon had originated from ‘the arranging of choruses, prompted 
by a vision of a signal fire. 

16$33. But the ululation of Clytemnestra is not in response to the defeat of 
the Trojans: rather, it anticipates the impending slaughter of Agamemnon, now 
that this over-king is returning to Argos after the destruction of Troy. And so 
the sumbolon at line 8 of the drama, which signals the salvation of Argos to- 
gether with the destruction of Troy, signals also the destruction of Agamemnon 


* For two clear examples of eu-phémein in the sense of ‘be ritually silent, I cite Aristophanes Clouds 263 and 
297. 

+ PH 31-32 = 1§29. 

+ HPC 237 = II$$289-290. 
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himself. It all comes together at line 315 of the drama, where we see the word 
sumbolon used once again. This time it is Clytemnestra who says the word, 
claiming that the sequence of signal fires extending from Troy all the way to 
Argos add up to a message sent to her by her husband all the way from Troy, 
and the message is explained at lines 312-316 in the mystical form of a riddle 
about a relay torch race. Here is the precise wording of the riddle at line 314: 
vuKG © 6 TpP@TOS Kai TeAEvTALos Spayor, ‘the first and the last runner will 
both be winners. That is the sumbolon, Clytemnestra goes on to say at line 315. 
At line 8, we saw that the sumbolon of the relay of fire signals means that there is 
destruction at the initial point A, at Troy, and salvation at the terminal point Z, 
at Argos. But now at line 315 we see that this same sumbolon of the relay of fire 
signals also means something else: though there was victory in Troy for Ag- 
amemnon, there will be victory in Argos for Clytemnestra—and defeat for Ag- 
amemnon. 


Three Further Examples of Symbolic Wording 


16§34. I bring this hour to a close with three passages spoken by women. Each 
one of these passages is suffused with symbolic wording that connects with the 
main themes of the Oresteia. In the first passage, Clytemnestra speaks words of 
welcome to her hated husband, Agamemnon, just before he enters his palace. 
She rejoices that the king has returned home safely to Argos—not because she 
loves him but because, quite the opposite, she desires to be personally responsi- 
ble for killing him in a perverted form of ritual slaughter that she herself will 
perform with the help of her lover Aegisthus. In the second and the third pas- 
sages, the prophetess Cassandra speaks after Agamemnon has already entered 
the palace and just before she too enters. A perverted form of ritual slaughter 
awaits her as well, and she can foresee it with her prophetic mental powers. 
16§35. The first passage is a riddling challenge directed by Clytemnestra at 
Agamemnon as the homecoming conqueror of Troy. She tempts her hated hus- 
band to perform a perverted form of ritual triumph, inviting him to step on an 
intricately woven fabric (Agamemnon lines 905-913) suffused with purple dye 
(line 910). The fabric is visualized as a masterpiece of the intricate art of pattern- 
weaving (lines 923, 926, 936).* To trample on it is thus to ruin a most expensive 
work of art. And, like the fabric, the dye would have been exorbitantly expen- 


* In all three of these lines, the word indicating the art of pattern-weaving is poikilo-, the literal meaning of 
which is ‘variegated’; see PR 93, citing Wace 1948, where I stress that pattern-weaving is not the same thing as 
embroidery. 
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sive. In the ancient world, such dye was extracted from a gland in the mantle 
cavity in the shell of a living murex, a tiny mollusk harvested from the sea. It has 
been estimated that only .o001 gram of purple dye could be extracted from each 
living murex shell, and that it would take as many as 12,000 of these tiny mol- 
lusks to supply enough purple for dyeing merely the trim of a single garment.* 
It is staggering, then, to contemplate the scale of human effort required to har- 
vest so many murex shells—let alone the labor of the dye-workers who ac- 
tually extracted the purple dye. And the fabric that Clytemnestra spreads on the 
ground for Agamemnon to step on is dyed purple not only around its trim: the 
whole fabric is suffused in purple dye. So the number of murex shells required 
to dye this massive fabric must surely be multiplied exponentially. To trample 
on such a purple garment is a gesture of ostentatious waste. And it is not only an 
arrogant act of wasting all the work that went into the weaving and the dyeing 
of the fabric. It is also a massive waste of the natural resources provided by the 
sea. Even the arrogant Agamemnon hesitates to step on the fabric. But Clytem- 
nestra eggs him on, telling him that the sea is inexhaustible—that it will never 
run out of its natural resources: 


Hour 16 TEXT E 


There is the sea—and who shall drain it dry? | It produces the oozing 
stain of abundant purple, equal in value to silver |,,, —an ooze that 
forever renews itself, with which to dye garments; | and the palace, O 
king, with the help of the gods, is sustainable—with its supply of these 
[purple garments]. | The palace doesn’t know what it is to be in pov- 
erty of these things. | And I would have vowed in my prayers to ar- 
range for the trampling of not one but many garments, if it had been so 
ordered by the oracles for the palace, | ,,, back when I was planning to 
arrange a payback for your life [psakhé]. 


Aeschylus Agamemnon 958-965+ 


16§36. These riddling words spoken by the queen carry a wrong message for 
the king, who is urged to feel a sense of entitlement to waste away the seemingly 
boundless resources of the natural world. But these same words are poetically 


* Rees 1986:183. 
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meant to carry a right message for the citizens of Athens who congregate at the 
State Theater of Dionysus. The ostentatious wastefulness of dysfunctional hero- 
kings in the heroic age can become for these citizens a foil for appreciating the 
civic ideals of moderation in the post-heroic age of their city-state. 

16$37. In the second passage, which is a prophecy spoken by the prophetess 
Cassandra, her words conjure the image of a wind that starts to blow when the 
time comes for her to enter the palace, where she will be slaughtered by Clytem- 
nestra and Aegisthus: 


Hour 16 TEXT F 


And now, no more shall my prophecy peer forth from behind a veil like 


a newlywed bride; | ,,., but it appears to be rushing toward me, breath- 


1180 
ing, blowing, toward the sun’s rising, so as to dash against its rays, like a 
wave. It is something far mightier than this pain of mine here. No more 
by riddles [ainigma plural] will I put knowledge into your thinking 


[phrenes]. 


Aeschylus Agamemnon 1178-1183* 


16§38. As Cassandra prepares to die, a wind starts blowing—in her vision. 
And this wind is for her a signal that the clarity of her prophetic vision has re- 
turned. What was once veiled like some demure bride is now unveiled by a gust 
of wind. And just as the power of prophetic vision, if it ever lapses, is imagined 
as something that must return to the prophetess, so also the wind that signals 
this power is something that must return whenever she sees a prophetic vision. 
So the wind itself is seen as a repeated experience, just as the experience of pro- 
phetic vision is something that keeps on returning to the prophetess. Con- 
versely, the cessation of winds would be the same thing as a cessation of vi- 
sion—of prophetic vision. 

16$39. The returning wind in the prophetic vision of Cassandra is a repeated 
experience not only for her but also for the audience that sees and hears the 
drama, since they will remember an earlier wind. It was the malignant wind 
that started blowing eastward, in the direction of Troy, prompting the corrupted 
sacrifice of Iphigeneia. Now another malignant wind will blow eastward, toward 
the rays of the rising sun, prompting the corrupted sacrifice of Cassandra. 
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16$40. In the third passage, we see another prophecy uttered by Cassandra. 
Here she predicts the chain of violence that will follow her own slaughter: 


Hour 16 TEXT G 


This house stinks of blood-dripping slaughter. .. . |,,,, It is like a 


I still want to have the chance, just for one 


le 
breath froma grave.... |,,,, 
moment, to make a speech—or a lament [thrénos] that I perform for 
my own self. I pray to the sun, as I face its light for the last time, that the 
enemies may pay a bloody penalty to compensate for my death as well, 
| 32; Which is the murder of a slave, an easy defeat. Ah, I cry out about 
the things that happen to humans! Even when things go well, one can 
still compare it all to a shadow [skid]; but when things go badly, the 
dabbing of a wet sponge blots out the drawing. |,,,, And this I think is 


far more pitiable than that. 


Aeschylus Agamemnon 1309, 1311, 1322-1330* 


16§41. The words of Cassandra lament her own misfortune, but the lament 
turns into a curse on those who are about to murder her. And the blotting out 
of Cassandra, as if she were a two-dimensional sketch rather than a three- 
dimensional person, is an act that will call for further vengeance in what seems 
to be an endless chain of evil. 
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HOUR 17 


Looking beyond the Cult Hero in 
the Libation Bearers and the 


Eumenides of Aeschylus 


The Meaning of Timé 


171. The key word for this hour is timé, plural timai, ‘honor; honor paid to a 
superhuman force by way of cult: So far, we have seen situations in which cult 
heroes as well as gods can receive timé. But now, as we will see in this hour, timé 
is also demanded by the Furies. The name ‘Furies’ here is a translation of the 
original Greek Erinues or Erinyes, the singular form of which is Erinus or Eri- 
nys. We already saw this word Erinus in a most revealing context when we were 
reading Iliad IX 571, quoted in Hour 2 Text E. There the mother of Meleagros 
curses her son for having accidentally killed his maternal uncle, that is, her 
brother (IX 566-567). In uttering her curse, she beats the ground with down- 
turned hand, and the thumping sound is eerily heard from down below by an 
Erinys (Erinus) or ‘Fury’ (IX 568-572). Such an Erinys is a superhuman personi- 
fication of the vengeful anger stored up in those who have died—and whose 
death requires vengeance. When someone dies angry, there is unfinished busi- 
ness to be processed after death. The Erinyes or Furies represent that unfinished 
business. They are the angry spirits of the dead, including dead heroes.* 


The Agenda of Athena 


17§2. The program, as it were, of the Oresteia trilogy is to transform the unfin- 
ished business of angry dead heroes into the social agenda of the living citizens 
of Athens. Such a transformation can happen only if the Erinyes or Furies them- 


* Henrichs 1994:44-45. 
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selves are transformed into Eu-menides, which means ‘they of good intentions.* 
As we saw in Hour 15$38, the adjective eu-menés applies to a cult hero who is ‘of 
good intentions’ toward the worshipper. 

17§3. In the Eumenides of Aeschylus, it is the goddess Athena who presides 
over the transformation of the Erinyes into the Eumenides. And she takes this 
action as the goddess who represents Athens, a city idealized as the best of all 
cities in the Eumenides of Aeschylus. Further, in speaking to the Erinyes about 
their transformation into the Eumenides, Athena promises them that they will 
receive the kind of honors that heroes receive in hero cult:} 


Hour 17 TEXT A 


And you [= the Erinyes], if you have a place of honor [timé] | ,,, at the 
house of Erekhtheus, you will be honored by the processions of men 
and women and you will have more honor than you would ever have 
from other mortals. So do not place on my land whetstones that hone 
my peoples’ desire for bloodshed, harmful to the insides |,,, of young 
men, making them lose their minds with passionate feelings caused 
not by wine;+ and do not turn my people into fighting-cocks, making 
reckless internecine war [Arés] for them, so that they kill each other. If 
there is war [Arés], let it be with outsiders, and let it keep on happen- 
ing, | ,o; Since war brings a terrific passion for genuine glory [kleos]; but 
I say there will be no bird-fights in my dwelling place [oikos]. I make it 
possible for you to choose to do [dran] good and to be treated [pas- 
khein] well and with genuine honor [timé] to share in this land that is 
most dear [philé] to the gods. 


Aeschylus Eumenides 854-869§ 


* The clearest attestation of this term Eumenides, ‘they of good intentions, is in Pausanias 2.11.4, as analyzed by 
Henrichs 1994:42. 

+ By implication, the Erinyes cannot receive such honors if they continue to be Erinyes, that is, if they are not 
transformed, becoming the Eumenides, that is, ‘they of good intentions’: see Henrichs 1994:38. 

+ Here the passionate feelings are caused by blood, not by wine. In the case of the Eumenides, as we will see in 
Hour 18, passionate feelings would be caused by libations of wine. 
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17§4. In this passage, the Erinyes or Furies are being promised a timé, ‘honor, 
that is analogous to the timé, ‘honor’ received by the cult hero Erekhtheus (line 
855). This Erekhtheus is mentioned prominently in Iliad II 547-551 as the pri- 
mary cult hero of Athens: he is said to be worshipped by the Athenians in a fes- 
tive setting of seasonally recurring sacrifices. In this same Homeric context, Er- 
ekhtheus is described as a prototypical human: he is born of the goddess Earth, 
and then the goddess Athena literally ‘nurses’ him (II 548 threpse). In his role as 
son of the Earth and nursling of Athena, Erekhtheus is venerated as a notional 
prototype of all Athenians.* The intimate connection between Athena and Er- 
ekhtheus is highlighted also in another Homeric reference, in Odyssey vii 80-81: 
in that context, this cult hero is described as sharing a dwelling with the god- 
dess Athena herself on the acropolis in Athens.+ 


Pouring Libations for Cult Heroes or for Ancestors 


17§5. In Text A, we have seen a connection being made between the worship- 
ping ofa cult hero like Erekhtheus and the worshipping of the Furies or Erinyes, 
once they are transformed into the benign Eumenides. More basically, however, 
the worshipping of heroes in hero cults is connected with the cult of the dead, 
that is, with ancestor worship. It can even be said that the rituals of hero cult de- 
rive, in the long run, from rituals of ancestor worship.¢ A case in point is the 
practice of making a libation, which is a ritual pouring.§ I have already referred 
to such a practice in Hour 8$2, where we considered the vessel known as the 
hydria, used for the ritual pouring of water to honor cult heroes or ancestors. 
There existed many different forms of libation in the ancient Greek world, but I 
focus now on libations offered to cult heroes or to ancestors. When I say ances- 
tors here, I include the immediate dead, by which I mean blood relatives who 
died within one’s own lifetime. 

1786. Libations offered to heroes or to the dead in general involved the ritual 
pouring of water or wine or oil or milk or honey or some combination of these 
ingredients.** Another ingredient was the blood of animal sacrifices, though 


* HC 18138. 

+ HTL 159-160. For an overall analysis of Iliad Il 547-551 and Odyssey vii 81, see Frame 2009:395 and 445- 
446. 

+ BA 115-116 = 6§28. PH 144, 153-156 = 5815, 6$$16-20. 

§For an overall introduction to the practice of making libations, see Patton 2009:27-56; also Henrichs 
1983:95-97. 

** Ekroth 2002:67-68, 254-268; see also Henrichs 1983:99. 
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the recipients of blood-libations were mostly cult heroes, not the “ordinary” 
dead.* Conversely, as we will see in Hour 18, some cult heroes were considered 
to be incompatible with wine-libations. 

17§7. What we see happening in the Libation Bearers of Aeschylus is an ex- 
ample of a libation performed both for an ancestor and for a cult hero. In the 
passage I am about to quote, Electra is preparing to perform such a libation in 
honor of her dead father and immediate ancestor, Agamemnon, who as we 
know from external evidence was worshipped as a cult hero at Mycenae and 
elsewhere.} Electra asks the chorus, who represent the handmaidens working 
for the rulers of the palace, to teach her the correct way to perform the libation: 


Hour 17 TEXT B 


|,, {Electra:} You handmaidens who set our house in order, | ,, since 
you are here at this ritual of supplication as my |, attendants, become 
my partners by giving advice about these things here: | ,, what should I 
say while I pour [khein] these libations [khoai] of sorrowful caring? | g. 
How shall I say words that show good thinking [eu-phrona], how shall 
I make a prayer [kat-eukhesthai] to my father? | ,, Shall I say that I bring 
these offerings from a woman who is near and dear [philé] to a man 
who is near and dear [philos], | ,, from wife to husband—from my own 
mother? 


Aeschylus Libation Bearers 84-90% 


17§8. Here Electra, daughter of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, is attempt- 
ing to perform a ritual of libation as an act of ancestor worship—which can be 
equated, as I have argued, with the cult of the dead. In performing this ritual of 
libation, Electra intends to give worshipful honor to her father, Agamemnon, 
but she is not yet sure about the rules of the ritual. In expressing her desire to 
perform the libation, she is morally correct, but she does not know how to be 


* The historical evidence is summarized thus by Ekroth 2002:268: “The ordinary dead do not seem to have 
been called, contracted or invited by means of blood and there is little evidence that there was any desire for that 
kind of closeness with the departed” 

+ On the hero cults of Agamemnon, see Salapata 2011. 
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ritually correct.* All she knows is that her mother is not morally correct, since 
Clytemnestra had actually killed her own husband, Electra’s father. 


What Stands in the Way of a Ritually Correct Libation by Electra 


179. The libation intended by Electra for Agamemnon could be considered a 
standard procedure for those engaging in the cult of the dead, that is, in ances- 
tor worship. But Agamemnon is not only an ancestor for Electra. He is also a 
cult hero in the making. And the destiny of Agamemnon as a cult hero stands 
in the way of successfully performing a libation in his honor. That is because 
cult heroes require libations that are different from the kinds of libations of- 
fered by ordinary persons to their immediate ancestors. The difference emerges 
as the handmaidens begin to instruct Electra about the performance of her li- 
bation: 


Howr 17 TEXT C 


| .s {Electra:} What should I say? Instruct me, inexperienced as I am, 
and lead me in my thinking. 


|.) {Chorus:}—Pray that some superhuman force [daimon] or some 


mortal may come to them [= Clytemnestra and Aegisthus] 
{Electra:} As judge [dikastés] or as bringer of vindication [dike], 


| 120 


do you mean? 

| ., {Chorus:} Very simply, just signal that you are acting as one who 
will kill in repayment for a killing. 

|... {Electra:} And is it ritually correct [eu-sebé] for me, from the 
standpoint of the gods? 

|,.; {Chorus:}—Why not? It is an act of repaying bad things with 
bad things. 

| ,., {Electra:} ...O Hermes of the nether world, summon for me | 
the superhuman forces [daimones] beneath the earth to hear my | 


125 


126 


prayers—forces that watch over my father’s house, |,,. and [summon] 


127 


Earth herself, who gives birth to all things, |,,, and, having nurtured 


128 


them, receives from them the flow that they produce. |,,, And, mean- 


129 


*On the general relationship of moral and ritual correctness, | offer a brief comparative analysis in Nagy 
1985:57 = §§21-22; see also GM 70, 110-111. 
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while, as I pour [khein] these liquids of libation [khernibes] to the dead, 
I say these things as I call on my father. 


| 130 


Aeschylus Libation Bearers 118-130" 


17$10. As we see from this passage as also from other related passages in the 
Libation Bearers, the ritual actions of Electra are interwoven with her own emo- 
tional need to exact vengeance from Clytemnestra and Aegisthus for their mur- 
der of her father.t And this emotional need for vengeance is a channeling, as it 
were, of the anger or fury emanating from the restless spirit of her dead father, 
the hero Agamemnon. 

17§11. Such a fury can be pictured as an Erinys that calls for a libation of 
blood: 


Hour 17 TExtT D 


| jo, tElectra:} Hear, O Earth, and you forces of the earth below [kh- 
thonioi] who have your own honors [timai]! 
| 4oo {Chorus:} And it is the customary law [nomos] that drops of 


blood | 


The devastation [loigos] cries out for the Fury [Erinys], | ,,, which from 


those who died [phthinesthai] before brings one disaster [até] | goa alter 


spilled [khein] on the ground demand yet more |_,,, blood. 


401 402 


another disaster [até]. 


Aeschylus Libation Bearers 399- 404+ 


17§12. Again we see a Fury’ or Erinys as the personification of the anger 
stored up inside someone who died angry. The anger is unfinished business that 
has to get finished off somehow. But the finishing off never seems to happen: it 
is a seemingly endless chain of evil: what keeps happening is ‘one disaster [até] 
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+ Here I am guided by a formulation developed by Seaford 1994:91 in his overall analysis of the Libation Bear- 
ers of Aeschylus. 
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after another disaster [até]. From here on, the expression I will use in referring 
to this chain of evil, fueled by an insatiable desire for vengeance, is the spirit of 
an ongoing vendetta. I will even go so far as to add that such a spirit is the es- 
sence of the word ‘Fury’ that I have been using to convey the idea of an Erinys. 

17§13. So the libation that needs to be performed at the tomb of Agamemnon 
cannot follow the ordinary rules of libation as performed by participants in 
cults of the dead. In the words of the chorus, as we have just read them, the 
spirit of the vendetta requires that the spilling of Agamemnon’s blood must lead 
to the further spilling of blood. In the cult of heroes, such further spilling could 
be fulfilled by way of blood-libations, where the blood originated from sacrifi- 
cial animals that were slaughtered in honor of the heroes. By contrast, as we 
have already seen, the use of animal blood is rare in the case of libations per- 
formed in honor of the “ordinary” dead.* 

17§14. But the libation poured for Agamemnon in the Libation Bearers of 
Aeschylus is no ordinary ritual performed for a cult hero. In this case, the spirit 
of the ongoing vendetta requires that the spilling of Agamemnon’ blood must 
lead to further spilling of blood that originates not from sacrificial animals but 
from human victims: 


Hour 17 TEXT E 


{Orestes is speaking:} Before he [= Aegisthus] can even say “Who 


| 575 
is the stranger [xenos] and where is he from?” he will become a corpse. 
| ,« That is what I will do to him, skewering him with my swift sword. 
|... The Fury [Erinys] that has no fill of slaughter |._, will have un- 
mixed blood to drink as her third and crowning drink! 


Aeschylus Libation Bearers 575-578+ 


17§15. The killing of Aegisthus by Orestes, brother of Electra, is visualized 
here as a libation of human blood, to be drunk by an Erinys. So the blood here 
originates not from some animal slaughtered at a sacrifice, which would be ritu- 


*T recall the formulation of Ekroth 2002:268: “The ordinary dead do not seem to have been called, contracted 
or invited by means of blood and there is little evidence that there was any desire for that kind of closeness with 
the departed.” 
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ally correct in the case of pouring a libation to honor a cult hero. Rather, the 
blood originates from Aegisthus himself, slaughtered in a corrupted sacrifice 
that is viewed as a killing fueled by the spirit of the ongoing vendetta. 


Transcending the Spirit of Vendetta 


17§16. In the myth that we see unfolding in the Oresteia trilogy of Aeschylus, 
what needs to happen is a solution for stopping a chain of evil originating from 
the heroic age and perpetuated by an insatiable desire for vengeance. What I 
have been calling the spirit of an ongoing vendetta can be stopped only by a new 
world order, which is what we see emerging in the Eumenides of Aeschylus. And 
this new world order, which is represented by the city of Athens, is made possi- 
ble by the intervention of the goddess of that city, Athena, who becomes the 
embodiment of the ideals of Athens as these ideals take shape in the Oresteia 
trilogy. 

17§17. Athena’s intervention achieves a transformation of the malevolent Er- 
inyes into the benevolent Eumenides. Whereas the Erinyes represent the spirit 
of an ongoing vendetta originating from angry ghosts of heroes, the Eumenides 
represent the positive mentality of those same heroes. And the transforma- 
tion of the Erinyes into the Eumenides represents their acculturation within 
the framework of Athenian society, where they are also known as the Semnai 
or ‘Revered Ones’ (there is a most revealing report about them in Pausanias 
1.28.6-7). Conversely, such acculturation represents the transformation of the 
dead heroes of the past into the cult heroes of the immediate present. These cult 
heroes could now be worshipped by the pouring of libations of blood originat- 
ing from animal sacrifice, and they would no longer have to call for the spilling 
of human blood.* Further, just as cult heroes received libations as well as sacri- 
fices in general from their worshippers, so also the Eumenides could receive 
corresponding honors.t+ By contrast, the Erinyes would receive no libations, no 
sacrifices—at least, not in Athens.+ 


* For a survey of practices involving blood-libations offered to cult heroes, see Ekroth 2002:68-72, 257-268. 

+ For a survey of the kinds of libations and sacrifices that worshippers offered to the Eumenides, see Henrichs 
1994:40-43. 

+The absence or near-absence of attestations showing any libation or sacrifice offered to the Erinyes is noted 
by Henrichs 1994:37-38, 44. 
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A New World Order for Athens 


17§18. Once the Eumenides are differentiated from the Erinyes, the city of Ath- 
ens can become an idealized society according to the mythology of the Oresteia 
trilogy. In this society, the positive mentality of cult heroes is acculturated into a 
social as well as a cosmic force of fertility and prosperity for the entire commu- 
nity. And that force is diké in the sense of absolutized ‘justice’ For this justice to 
emerge out of the dysfunctional old world of kings who were heroes and heroes 
who were kings, a judgment has to be made, and this judgment will be the first 
verdict ever pronounced in what we call a court of law. Here is how the goddess 
Athena herself says it: 


Howr 17 TEXT F 


| 696 Neither anarchy nor tyranny | ,,, —I advise the citizens of my city 
not to hold either of these things in honor as they go on managing their 
affairs, | ,,, but I also advise them not to drive fear out of the city alto- 
gether. |,,, For who among mortal men, if he fears nothing, behaves 
with justice [diké]? | 
would treat reverence [sebas] for the divine as a thing to be feared, | 


If you [Athenians], acting with justice [dike], 


700 


701 


then there would be for you a protection that brings salvation [sdtérios] 


for your land and for your city [polis] |_,,, —that is what you would 


702 


have, the kind of protection that no other human could have anywhere 


else, |_,, either among the Scythians or in the territories of Pelops. | 


793 704 
I establish this lawcourt, which is untouched by desire for profit [ker- 
dos}. | 19, 
ing over those who sleep, |... it is a wakeful guardian of the land. Yes, 


It is fully deserving of reverence and is quick to anger. Watch- 


this is what I establish. |_,_ I have given to you at some length this set of 
instructions [par-ainesis] |_,, to be heeded for all time by you as the 
take a ballot, and 
showing respect 


citizens of my city. So now you must stand up, |... 


make a decision [diagndsis] about the case [diké], | 


710 


for your oath. The word has been spoken. 


Aeschylus Eumenides 696-710" 
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17§19. Athena, goddess of the new world order, has just made possible the 
first vote of the first jury in the first trial by jury. This moment inaugurates, in 
terms of the myth created by the Oresteia trilogy, the beginnings of the institu- 
tion known as the city-state or polis. The institution of trial by jury, as an alter- 
native to the institution of the vendetta, is imagined here as the first step leading 
toward an ideal civilization as defined by the polis. I recall the formulation of 
Aristotle, which we had read at the very beginning (o0§8): humans reach their 
full potential as organisms of the polis. 

17§20. In the Eumenides, the first vote of the first jury in the first trial by jury 
leads to a suspended verdict for Orestes, avenger of his father on the one hand 
and killer of his mother on the other. As we are about to see, this suspended 
verdict is seen as an ‘equal vote’ prompted by the two mutually contradictory 
actions taken by Orestes, the avenging of his father and the killing of his 
mother. The ‘equal vote’ of the jury will not really absolve Orestes of his guilt for 
killing his mother: it will only make it possible for the guilt itself to be processed 
by a new rule of law. And that processing, that process, is the rule of law itself. 
In this chicken-and-egg relationship, as articulated in the myth, the processing 
of the guilt leads to the rule of law that processes the guilt. Such a rule is at first 
resisted by the Erinyes as embodiments of the spirit of the ongoing vendetta, 
but it is ultimately accepted by them, once they are persuaded by Athena, and 
this persuasion can now transform them into the Eumenides. And once the Er- 
inyes are transformed into the Eumenides, the ongoing vendetta comes to an 
end. The very institution of the hot-blooded vendetta, as traced back in time to 
a retrospectively dysfunctional heroic age, is now stopped cold. Here is how the 
goddess Athena herself says it: 


Hour 17 TEXT G 


|,,, You [Erinyes] must be persuaded by me not to bear the decision 
with heavy grief. |_,. For you are not defeated; the trial [diké] resulted 
in an equal vote, |_,, that is truly [aléthds] how it came out, and so you 
are not deprived of your honor [timé], | ,,, since there were clear pieces 
of testimony from Zeus. |,,, And the one who spoke the oracle himself, 


he [= Apollo] was also the same one who came to give evidence him- 
self, |_,, with the result that Orestes could not suffer harm, even though 
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he did [drdn] these things that he did. |,,, But here you are, vomiting 
your heavy anger [kotos] on this land. |,,, Do reconsider. Do not get 
passionately angry. Do not cause deprivation of fruit [a-karpid], | ... 
making the land sterile by releasing toxic drops dripping from super- 
human powers [daimones], | ,,, drops becoming savage piercing pains 
that eat away the seeds. |,,, For I do promise you, in all justness [diké], 
| 405 that you will have sanctuaries and sacred hollows in this land of 
justice [diké], | ,,, where you will sit on bright thrones at places of fire- 
sacrifice, | ,,. that is what you will have, earning honor [timé] from the 
citizens here. [.. .] | ,,, You are not without honor [timé], so do not be 
moved by your excessive feeling [thimos], | ,,, O goddesses, by making 
the land cursed in the worst way for mortals. | ,,, I also rely on Zeus— 
what need is there to say that?— |,,, and I alone of the gods know 
where the keys are to the house | ,,, where his thunderbolt is kept safe, 
under a seal [sphragis]. | ,,, But there is no need for it. So be obedient to 
me in the best possible way, | ,,, and do not hurl words against the land 
from a tongue uttering threats that cannot be fulfilled, | ,., threatening 
that all things bearing fruit [karpos] will not prosper. |,,, Put to sleep 
the bitter power [menos] of your dark flow, | ,,, since you will receive an 
honor [timé] that is revered [semné], and you will share your dwelling 
[sun-oikein] with me. lag , You will have the first-fruits of this plentiful 
land, | ,,, and fire-sacrifices before childbirth—as also before matrimo- 
nial initiation [telos] |,,, —that is what you will have. And, once you 
have these things, you will keep on transmitting forever these words of 
mine here, giving your approval [ep-ainein]. 


Aeschylus Eumenides 794-807, 824-836* 
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17§21. Athena has now transformed the anger of the Furies or Erinyes into 
the social force that makes it possible to achieve justice under the rule of law. 
The angry spirits of the Erinyes, analogous to the spirits of cult heroes when 
they get angry at the unjust, are being acculturated by the overarching idea of 
diké or ‘justice’ as established in the city-state, the polis. The poetic words of 
fertility and prosperity, as conferred by the cult hero upon the just, have now 
been re-applied to the social institution of trial by jury, which replaces the 
“tribal” system of the vendetta, an institution that notionally predates the era of 
civilization inaugurated by the invention, as it were, of the polis. 

17§22. So the idea of the hero as a champion of absolute justice, diké, is vali- 
dated by the civilization of the polis of Athens. And the goddess Athena is pic- 
tured as the idealized representative of this idealized Athens. In the words of the 
goddess herself, Athens is a beautiful garden, and Athena is the caring gardener 
who makes everything fertile and prosperous. Here is how she says it, calling on 
the Eumenides to celebrate their transformation into the benevolent spirits that 
protect the heroic ideal of absolute justice: 


Hour 17 TExt H 


| ,o2 {Chorus of Eumenides:} So, what kind of hymn [humnos] are you 


telling me to sing for this land? 


| ,.; (Athena:} Sing the kinds of songs that are not about evil victory, 


| ,., but songs of the land and of the currents of the sea, [pontos] |... 


and of the sky; and sing that the gusts of wind | ,., will come with good 
sunlight and blow over this land, | ,,. and that the fruit of the earth and 
the offspring of the animals of the field | ,,, will flourish abundantly for 


my citizens and will not wear out in the course of time, |,,, and that 


there will be the salvation [sdtéria] of human seed. |,,, May you be 


910 


ready to promote the fertility of those who worship well [eu-sebein]; 


for I cherish, like a gardener, | ,,, the progeny [genos] of these peo- 


| gu 912 


ple here, who are so just [dikaioi]|—and who must be protected from 


sorrow [penthos]. | ,,, Such things are for you to do. As for me, when it 


913 
comes to deeds of war, | ,,, ordeals [agones] that bring distinction, I will 
not stand for it if leg this citadel [polis], this victorious city [astu], is 


not honored [timdn] among mortals. 
Aeschylus Eumenides 902-915* 
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17§23. In the Agamemnon, we had seen malevolent winds signaling evil 
deeds, like the corrupt sacrifices that were staged for shedding the blood of vic- 
tims like Iphigeneia and Cassandra. Now in the Eumenides we see benevolent 
winds signaling the good deeds promoted by the rule of law in the city of Ath- 
ens. And this city is idealized in the image of the goddess Athena as its ‘gar- 
dener’. Now the idea of Athens as a perfect society can be made complete. 

17§24. Looking back at the poetry that glorified the benevolent aspects of 
heroes as cult heroes, we can see that the imagery of the paradisiacal garden 
tended by the goddess Athena as its gardener is derived ultimately from the 
symbolic world of hero cult. In the passage we have just read, Athena as the 
goddess of her city teaches the Eumenides how to celebrate their new status as 
the protectors of this symbolic world. The celebration takes the form of a hymn, 
and the hymn that this goddess teaches the Eumenides to perform becomes a 
hymn to be performed for Athena herself, recurrently for all eternity, as the em- 
bodiment of this new world order. 
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HOUR 18 


Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus 
and the Power of the 


Cult Hero in Death 


The Meaning of Kolonos 


18§1. The key word for this hour is kolonos, which means a ‘tumulus’ or ‘eleva- 
tior’ in a local landscape. As we will see, kolonos means also the whole land- 
scape itself, which is a garden or grove that is entered by Oedipus. Further, 
Colonus / Kolénos is the name of a district or démos, ‘deme; of Attica, which was 
named after this prominent landmark. When I say Attica here, I mean the name 
of the overall region controlled by the metropolis of Athens. 

18§2. And there is also another meaning of kolonos at work here in the con- 
text of Colonus/Kolonos as a name for a deme of Attica: Colonus/Kolonos is 
the name of a local cult hero who resides in the deme of Colonus/ Kolonos. 

18§3. All these meanings are activated in a dialogue between Oedipus and a 
representative of the local population of Colonus, whom the old hero addresses 
as xenos, ‘stranger’: 


Hour 18 TExtT A 


| ,. {Oedipus:} I implore you by the gods, stranger [xenos], do not de- 
prive me of honor [a-timédn], | ,, wanderer that I am, and do point out 
to me the things I ask you to tell me. 

les {Xenos:} Indicate [sémainein] to me, and it will be clear that you 
will not be without honor [a-timos] from me. 

[Pe {Oedipus:} What, then, is the place [khoros] that I [we] have en- 
tered? 

| ,, {Xenos:} All that I myself know, you will hear and learn. | ,, This 
whole place [kh6ros] is sacred [hieros]; it is possessed | ;; by the revered 
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[semnos] Poseidon, and inside it is the fire-bringing god, |,, the Titan 
Prometheus. As for the place [topos] where you have set foot, |, it is 
called the Bronze-Step Threshold of this land here. | ,, It is the Protec- 
tion of Athens. And the neighboring fields | ,, claim as their own this 
person here, Colonus [Kolénos], who is the rider of chariots [hippoteés], 
|. as their ancient ruler; and all the population bear the name of | ,, 
this person here [= Colonus] as their shared [koinon] possession. | ,, 
Such, you see, stranger [xenos], are these things, which are what they 
are not because what we say | ,, gives them honor [timdn], but rather 
because we live in communion [sun-ousid] with them. 

|,, {Oedipus:} So there are in fact some dwellers in these places 
[topoi] here? 

| ,, {Xenos:} Oh, yes, very much so, and they are the namesakes of 
this god [theos = Colonus] here. 


Sophocles Oedipus at Colonus 49-65* 


18§4. For the moment, I highlight only three details in this remarkable pas- 
sage. First, the language describing the sacred place that Oedipus has entered 
uses the deictic pronoun hode, which can be translated as ‘this person here, in 
referring to the local cult hero of this place, whose name is Colonus/ Kolonos. 
The reference is most ostentatious, since it happens three times in a row, at lines 
59 (76v0’), 61 (rovde), and 65 (rovde). So the immediate presence of this hero 
named Colonus / Kolonos is deeply felt by the local population of a district that 
is likewise named Colonus / Kolonos. Second, this hero is described by the epi- 
thet hippoteés at line 59, which I interpret as ‘the rider of a horse-drawn chariot’ I 
will have more to say later about the significance of associating both the hero 
and the place named Colonus/ Kolénos with horses. Third, in the last line of 
what I just quoted, we see the word theos, ‘god’ applied to this local cult hero. As 
we already saw in Hour 15§30, local cult heroes may be called theoi, ‘gods’ at 
climactic moments in the course of rituals that venerate them. 
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More on the Meaning of Colonus 


18§5. I started this hour by observing that the cult hero Colonus / Kolénos is 
named after a landmark that distinguishes the district in which he resides, and 
that this landmark is a kolonos or ‘tumulus’ of a hero. To pick up on this obser- 
vation, I find it most relevant to recall the use of the word kolonos in the Héroikos 
of Philostratus: 


Hour 18 TEXT B = Hour 14 TEXT G 


| ,, Listen to such stories now, my guest [xenos]. Protesilaos lies buried 
not at Troy but here on the Chersonesus. This large tumulus [koldnos] 
over here on the left no doubt contains him. The nymphs generated 
[phuein] these elms [that you see here] around the tumulus [kolonos], 
and they wrote, so to speak, the following decree concerning these 
trees: |,, “Those branches that turn toward Ilion [= Troy] will blos- 
som early and will then immediately shed their leaves and perish be- 
fore their season [hord]—for this was also the life experience [pathos] 
of Protesilaos—but a tree on its other side will live and prosper. |, , All 
the trees that do not stand around the tomb [séma], such as these trees 
[that you see right over here] in the grove, have strength in all their 
branches and flourish according to their particular nature. 


Philostratus Hérdikos 9.1-3 


18§6. In this passage, I translated koldnos as ‘tumulus, but the word can also 
be rendered more generally as ‘landmark’; it marks the mound, surrounded by 
elm trees, that ‘extends over’ (epekhei) the body of the cult hero Protesilaos 
at Elaious in the Chersonesus. We may compare the expression koldnos lithon, 
in Herodotus 4.92, which can be translated as ‘mound of stones. In Hérdikos 
51.12-13, which I quoted in Hour 14 Text H, this same word kolonos designates 
the mound that the Achaeans had built to extend over the bodies of Achilles 
and Patroklos; the verb there, ageirein, suggests a piling of stones. This mound 
or tumulus, as we saw in Hour 14 Text H, was situated on a headland overlook- 
ing the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, facing the tumulus of Protesilaos situated 
on a corresponding headland overlooking the European side of the strait. Also, 
in Hérdikos 53.10-11, kolonos refers, again, to the tomb of Achilles, and there the 
word is used synonymously with séma in the sense of ‘tomb’ (53.11). 

18$7. So how are all these contexts of the word kolonos relevant to the mean- 
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ing of the place-name Colonus / Koldnos in the Oedipus at Colonus of Sopho- 
cles? In the wording of the drama, this place-name Kolonos is used as a general 
reference, at lines 670 and 889, to the sacred space that Oedipus the wanderer 
has entered in a quest to find a permanent resting place for his wretched body, 
polluted by all the deeds he had committed in a chronologically earlier phase of 
the story of Oedipus. That earlier phase is retold in another drama of Sophocles, 
the Oedipus Tyrannus. As for the Oedipus at Colonus, produced in 401 BCE af- 
ter the death of Sophocles (as we read in Hypothesis 2 for the drama), it focuses 
on the final phase of the story, retold in a distinctly Athenian way. In the Athe- 
nian version of the story as retold in the Oedipus at Colonus, the sacred space of 
Colonus will receive the body of Oedipus, after he is purified of his pollutions, 
and it will offer him an oikos, that is, a ‘dwelling place’ or ‘abode’ befitting a cult 
hero. I have already noted in Hour 15§26 the meaning of oikos as a cult hero's 
‘dwelling place. And, as Oedipus himself says at line 627 of the Oedipus at Colo- 
nus, he desires to be an oikétér or ‘dweller’ within the sacred space of Colonus.* 
In other words, he desires to be a cult hero at Colonus. 

18§8. In what follows, I intend to argue that the idea of Oedipus as a cult hero 
who is worshipped by the people of Athens in the days of Sophocles is essential 
for understanding the idea of Oedipus as a polluted abomination who was once 
upon a time rejected by the people of Thebes, where he had ruled as their king. 
That is why I chose to analyze first the Oedipus at Colonus, which tells how Oce- 
dipus was accepted by the Athenians as their cult hero, before I go on to analyze 
the Oedipus Tyrannus, which tells how Oedipus was rejected by the Thebans as 
their king.t 


How to Imagine Colonus 


18§9. From the perspective of ritual, Colonus is a temenos, a sacred space or 
‘precinct’, as we see it described at line 136 of the Oedipus at Colonus. And, as I 
have already noted, this same space is described at line 54 as a place that is hieros 
or ‘sacred’ Further, from the perspective of myth, this place is a paradisiacal 
space, a stylized garden or grove inhabited by the most potent superhuman 


*On this context of oikos, see PH 268-269 = 9§27, following Edmunds 1981:223n8. See also Calame 
1998:336n11, with reference to Nagy 1993 on the use of the verb oikein, ‘occupy a dwelling, in Alcaeus F 130b 10 
and 16. 

+ For an overall study of Oedipus as a cult hero worshipped by the Athenians, see Calame 1998, with a vast 
array of references to other studies; also Edmunds 1996. 
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powers. I quote here a lyrical description that is sung and danced by the chorus 
in the role of a speaker addressing Oedipus after he has just arrived in the sa- 
cred space of Colonus, seeking to be purified of the unholy pollution he has al- 
ready experienced in his most wretched life. Here are the words of the speaker, 
addressing Oedipus as a xenos, ‘stranger’ (since both Oedipus and the speaker 
are still strangers to each other): 


Hour 18 TEXT C 


This place [khora] here, having good power from horses [eu-hippos], 
O stranger [xenos], is the most potent inhabitation on earth—that is 
where you have just arrived. |, It is Colonus [Kolonos], shining white 
[argés]. Here the nightingale, a constant visitor, trills her clear note un- 
der the trees of green glades, dwelling in the midst of the wine-colored 
ivy |«,; and the god’s inviolate foliage, rich in berries and fruit, unvis- 
ited by sun, unvexed by the wind of any storm. Here the Bacchic rev- 
eler Dionysus ever walks the ground, | ,,, companion of the nymphs 
that nursed him. And, feeding on heavenly dew, the narcissus blooms 
day by day with its fair clusters, over and over again; it is the ancient 
garland [stephanoma] of the two Great Goddesses. | ,,, And the crocus 
blooms with a golden gleam. Nor do the ever-flowing springs dimin- 
ish, from which the waters of Cephisus wander off, and each day this 
river, swift in making things fertile, | ,,, moves with its pure current 
over the broad plains of Earth with her swelling breasts. Nor have the 
singing and dancing choruses [khoroi] of the Muses shunned this place, 
nor Aphrodite of the golden rein. |,,, And there is a thing such as I 
have not heard of on Asian ground, nor as ever yet originating in the 
great Dorian island of Pelops: it is a plant unconquered, self-renewing, 


causing terror for enemies armed with spears. |_,,, It greatly flourishes 


700 
in this land—the gray-leafed olive, nurturer of children. No young man 
may harm it by the ravages of his hand, nor may anyone who lives with 


old age. For the sleepless circular eye |_,. of Zeus Morios [guard of the 


sacred olive trees] watches over it, ahd i too does gray-eyed Athena. 
And I have another word of praise [ainos] to say for this city, our 
mother [matro-polis], and it is a most potent word: |_,, [I praise] the 
gift of the great superhuman force [daimon]. It is the greatest thing 
worthy of praise. It has the good power of horses [eu-hippon], the good 


power of colts [eu-pdlon], the good power of the sea [eu-thalasson]. I 
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say this because you, son of Kronos, lord Poseidon, have set the city on 


the throne of these words of praise |_,. by inventing, first of all on our 


715 
own roadways, the bit that cures the rage of horses. Meanwhile the oar, 


well shaped for rowing on the sea, is gliding past the land as it leaps 
[throiskein] to keep time with the singing and dancing of the hundred- 
footed Nereids. 


Sophocles Oedipus at Colonus 668-719* 


Colonus, Land of Running Horses 


18$10. As we can see from this lyrical description of Colonus, it is a place that is 
specially linked with horses and with Poseidon as the god of horses. Further, 
Colonus as a personified hero is imagined at line 59 as a hippoteés, and I have al- 
ready argued that this epithet refers to a rider on a chariot drawn by horses. 
Even further, as we are about to see, Poseidon can be imagined as begetting the 
First Horse at Colonus. 

18§11. In the Oedipus at Colonus, we find a mystical reference to a myth, evi- 
dently local to Colonus, about a prototypical stallion fathered by Poseidon. The 
myth is connected to the last moments of Oedipus as a living mortal. In the 
drama, a messenger narrates these last moments: 


Hour 18 TExtT D 


|,<8s Phis [= the death of Oedipus] has already happened, and it was 


something that was outstandingly wondrous. |,.,, As for how he started 
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to depart from this world, you yourself know that full well, since you 
were here: |,.,; he did not have any of his dear ones [philoi] as guide, 
iegg 1 Den; 
with its bronze 


|,,s) but rather he himself was leading the way for us all. | 


when he arrived at the Threshold for Descending, | ,,., 
1592 He stopped still at one 


place where paths were leading in many directions, |,.,, near the Hol- 


foundations rooted in the earth deep below | 


1593 


low Crater, which was where Theseus |,.., and Peirithoos had made 


1594 


their faithful covenant lasting forever—it is marked there. | ,... Midway 


1595 
he [= Oedipus] stood there between that place [= the Hollow Crater] 
and the Thorikios Petros, |,,., between the Hollow Pear Tree and the 
Stone Tomb [Idinos taphos]. |,.., Next, he sat down and loosened his 
filthy clothing. |,.,. 


ing them to bring from flowing streams | 


1597 
And then he called out to his daughters, order- 
509 Water for ritual washing 
[loutra] and for libations [khoai]|—to bring him the water from wher- 
ever [pothen] they brought it. |,,,, And the two daughters went to the 


place of Demeter, the one who has the beautiful greenness [khloé]. | 


1600 


1601 
The place was a Hill, and they went to it. |,,,, In a short time they 
brought back what their father had ordered them to bring, and then 
they gave him ritual washing [loutra] |,,,, and dressed him, as is the 
But when all his desire was fulfilled, | 
nothing that he required was still undone, |,,,, then Zeus, He of the 


Earth Below [khthonios], made a thunderclap. 


custom [nomos]. | and 


1604 1605 


Sophocles Oedipus at Colonus 1586-1606* 


18§12. Among the many landmarks of the mystical topography of Colonus 
that we see described in this most remarkable passage, I highlight a rock that is 
called by the name of Thorikios Petros at line 1595. The meaning of this place- 
name is complex. The noun petros means ‘rock’ or ‘stone; while the adjective 
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thorikios is derived from the verb throiskein, which means both ‘leap’ and ‘emit 
semen.* I quote here an antiquarian report about the relevant myth: 


Hour 18 TExtT E 


Others say that, in the vicinity of the rocks at Athenian Colonus 
[Kolonos], he [Poseidon], falling asleep, had an emission of semen, and 
a horse named Skuphios came out, who is also named Skironités. 


Scholia for Lycophron 766+ 


18§13. There are other versions of the myth that are tied to places other than 
Colonus. Here is an example: 


Hour 18 TEXT F 


Poseidon Petraios [‘of the rocks’] has a cult among the Thessalians . . . 
because he, having fallen asleep at some rock, had an emission of 
semen; and the earth, receiving the semen, produced the first horse, 
whom they called Skuphios. ... And they say that there was a festival 
established in worship of Poseidon Petraios at the spot where the first 
horse leapt forth. 


Scholia for Pindar Pythian 4.246+ 


18$14. As we consider further the antiquarian report, just quoted, about the 
myth originating from Colonus, I draw attention to the name Skironités for the 
prototypical horse. This name means ‘the one who originates from a white rock 
[skiros/skirros], and such a meaning can be connected with a variety of other 
myths about leaping and about the emission of semen.§ For the moment, how- 
ever, I concentrate simply on the connection between the Thorikios Petros at 
Colonus and the idea of a white rock. I find it most significant that Colonus it- 
self, as a place, is pictured as a white rock shining from afar: as we saw in Text C, 
the epithet describing Colonus at line 670 is argés, which means ‘shining white.** 
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And this shining white rock Colonus becomes personified as a cult hero who 
bears the same name: as we saw in Text A, this hero is the mysterious Kolonos, 
described as hippotés at line 59, which I have interpreted as ‘the rider of a chariot 
drawn by horses’ 


Further Perspectives on the Meanings Connected to the Word Kolonos 
and to the Name Kolonos 


18§15. These connections of the Thorikios Petros at Colonus with the idea of 
Colonus itself as a white rock lead me to consider some further perspectives on 
the meanings connected to the word koldnos and to the name Kolonos. In devel- 
oping these perspectives, I find it most useful to return to the definition I of- 
fered in Hour 4§32 for the concept of metonymy. As I defined it there, meton- 
ymy is an expression of meaning by way of connecting something to something 
else that is next to that something or at least near to it, thereby establishing con- 
tact. Applying that definition, I now argue that there is a metonymy built into 
the word kolonos and the name Kol6énos. 

18§16. Let us start again with kolonos as a word for a landmark, a shining 
white rock. As we have seen, this rock is personified as a cult hero, and the word 
becomes the name of that hero. By extension, the word also becomes the name 
of an entire sacred space, Kolonos. And, by further extension, Kolonos becomes 
the name of the entire deme of Attica in which the sacred space is situated. 
Throughout the Oedipus at Colonus, the wording of Sophocles explores the pol- 
itics as well as the poetics of the dynamic tension between Colonus as a deme of 
Attica and Athens as the centralized polis or ‘city’. Especially suggestive are the 
distinctions between the word khoros or ‘place; referring to the sacred space of 
Colonus (as at line 54), and a more general word for ‘place, khora, which can 
refer to the entire deme of Colonus (as at line 89).* 

18§17. The metonymic personification of a rock or a stone as a hero, as we see 
it at work in the mythological landscape of Colonus, can be compared to what 
we saw in the medieval Irish saga of the Tain. As I noted in Hour 15$61, the 
singing of an incantation to the gravestone of the hero Fergus, long dead, be- 
comes the equivalent of singing this incantation to the hero himself, who is thus 
temporarily brought back to life. So here too we see a metonymy, and this time 


* For an analysis of all the contexts of khéros and khord in the Oedipus at Colonus, see Edmunds 1996:101-103; 
also Calame 1998:334n10. 
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the metonymy is achieved by way of incantation: a man sings to the gravestone 
‘as though it were Fergus himself’ and then the hero Fergus materializes from 
the dead. 


Oedipus as Cult Hero at Colonus 


18$18. So how does Oedipus fit into the complex of myths and rituals connected 
with the sacred space of Colonus? The answer is simple, even if the details are 
complicated: in the myth that takes shape in the drama Oedipus at Colonus by 
Sophocles, Oedipus becomes a cult hero of Colonus. In terms of my argumenta- 
tion, to put it more precisely, Oedipus develops into a cult hero of Colonus in 
the course of the developing story as told in the Oedipus at Colonus. And a key 
to understanding the idea of Oedipus as a cult hero is the messenger’s narrative 
about his mysterious death in a locale that is marked by a set of six mysterious 
landmarks, which are mentioned in the following order at lines 1590-1601 of the 
passage I just quoted, Text D: the Threshold for Descending (1590-1592), the 
Hollow Crater (1593), the Thorikios Petros (1595), the Hollow Pear Tree (1596), 
the Stone Tomb or /dinos taphos (1596), and the Hill of Demeter (1600-1601). 
According to the narrative, as I interpret it, Oedipus comes to a stop at the first 
landmark, the Threshold for Descending, which is pictured as a sheer drop 
downward into the depths of the earth below.* This landmark is a centerpoint 
that is equidistant from the next four of the six landmarks, which are the Hol- 
low Crater, the Thorikios Petros, the Hollow Pear Tree, and the Stone Tomb. In 
terms of my interpretation, the Threshold for Descending is the crossroads that 
Oedipus reaches when he comes to a full stop (1592).t Farther away, but within 
view, is the sixth landmark, the Hill of Demeter. In my analysis so far, I have fo- 
cused on the Thorikios Petros. In what follows, I will focus on the Hill of Deme- 
ter. As I will argue, this sacred place of Demeter is connected with the Thorikios 
Petros, which as we have seen is a sacred place of Poseidon. And this con- 
nection, I will also argue, is relevant to the status of Oedipus as cult hero at 
Colonus. 

18§19. The myth of the Thorikios Petros, as we have seen so far, is about a 
shining white rock that marks the place where Mother Earth produced a proto- 
typical horse when Poseidon, falling asleep at this rock and having a dream 


*Here I follow, at least in part, the wording of Easterling 2006:147. 
+ This interpretation resembles, but does not exactly converge with, the one given by Easterling 2006:1941. 
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there, emitted semen that dropped on the ground, fertilizing it. As we have also 
seen, this prototypical horse that leapt out of the fertilized ground was named 
Skironités according to one version of the myth. That is, this mythical First 
Horse was named after the shining white rock. 

18§20. Here I draw attention to a parallel myth studied by Pausanias (8.25). 
According to this myth, originating from the Arcadian community of Thel- 
pousa, the god Poseidon and the goddess Demeter were the father and mother 
of a divine horse named Areion (8.25.7); according to another version of this 
myth, also reported by Pausanias, the parents of Areion were Poseidon and 
Mother Earth (8.25.8-10). I also draw attention to two details in the Arcadian 
version of the myth as studied by Pausanias: 


(1) Both Demeter and Poseidon assumed the form of horses when they actually 
mated with each other (8.25.5). 

(2) The epithet that applies to Demeter when she mated with Poseidon and pro- 
duced the divine horse Areion is eriniis or Erinys (8.25.4-7), and this noun is 
reported to be derived from a verb used in the Arcadian dialect to mean ‘be 


angry, erinuein (Pausanias 8.25.6). 


18§21. In the myth about the begetting of the divine horse Areion by Posei- 
don, we have just seen from the two different attested versions that the mother 
is either the goddess Demeter Erinys or the goddess Earth; by contrast, in the 
myth about the begetting of the prototypical horse Skironités by the same god 
Poseidon, we can find only one version, featuring Earth instead of Demeter as 
the divine mother. And yet, even if Demeter Erinys is not overtly featured as the 
divine mother of the prototypical horse of Colonus, we see in the Oedipus at 
Colonus that the goddess Demeter is explicitly named as a resident of this sa- 
cred space. The naming is tied to the moment when Oedipus sits down in prep- 
aration for receiving fresh water to be used for performing the rituals of loutra 
or ‘washings’ and of khoai or ‘libations, mentioned at line 1599. This fresh water, 
as we see at lines 1600-1601, is brought from a hill named after the goddess 
Demeter. After the performing of these rituals, as we will see later on, Oedipus 
will be lovingly engulfed by Mother Earth, never to be seen again by mortals. 

18§22. Just as Demeter is a resident of Colonus, so too are the Eumenides, 
who are mentioned by that name at lines 42 and 486 of the Oedipus at Colonus. 
These Eumenides, according to the myth we considered in Hour 17, were for- 
merly the Erinyes before they were transformed into their benevolent aspect— 
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and before they were renamed, as it were, as the Eumenides or the Semnai, the 
‘Revered Ones. There are significant parallels to be noted in the wording of the 
Oedipus at Colonus. At line 41, for example, it is made explicit that the Eumeni- 
des are called the Eumenides because the local population of Colonus wishes to 
call them by a name that is semmnon or ‘revered. And these Eumenides as god- 
desses of Colonus are actually called the Semnai or the ‘Revered Ones’ at lines 
go and 458.* 

18$23. Given that the Eumenides were divine occupants of the sacred space 
of Colonus in the Oedipus at Colonus, I find it essential to compare another sa- 
cred space that these goddesses occupied: it was located at a cleft in the rocks at 
the foot of the northeast side of the Areopagos, to the west of the Acropolis of 
Athens.+ It was here at the Areopagos, according to the local myth reported by 
Pausanias (1.28.5), that Orestes was tried for killing his mother.# It was this local 
myth that shaped the retelling in the Eumenides of Aeschylus, a drama that be- 
comes an aetiology for the cult of the Eumenides or the Semnai in their sacred 
place at the Areopagos.§ And, as we learn from Pausanias (1.28.6-7) in his de- 
scription of the sacred space of the Eumenides at the Areopagos, there was a 
tomb of the hero Oedipus inside this space (1.28.7).** So Oedipus was evidently 
worshipped as a cult hero within this sacred space of the Eumenides at the Are- 
opagos. Similarly, Oedipus was worshipped as a cult hero within the sacred 
space of Colonus. According to Pausanias (1.30.4), the first place in Attica where 
Oedipus came as an exile from Thebes was Kolonos Hippios, or ‘Colonus of the 
Horses; where he shares with Theseus, Peirithoos, and Adrastos a hérdion, that 
is, a sacred precinct for worshipping heroes. 

18§24. Whereas Oedipus as a cult hero of the sacred space at the Areopagos 
shares that space only with the Eumenides, he shares the corresponding sacred 
space of Colonus not only with the Eumenides but also with other divinities, 
including Demeter and Poseidon, as we saw earlier, and with other heroes, as 
we have just seen from the report of Pausanias. Still, even at Colonus, the Eu- 
menides are the primary divinities that define Oedipus as a cult hero. Already at 
lines 84-110 of the Oedipus at Colonus, he prays to the Eumenides to allow him 
to ‘dwell’ oikein (92), in the sacred space that he describes as the alsos or ‘grove’ 


* Henrichs 1994:48-49. 

+ Henrichs 1994:39. 

+ Henrichs 1994:39-40, with an analysis of Pausanias 1.28.5 and of additional ancient sources. 

§ Henrichs 1994:40. 

** Besides Pausanias 1.28.7, there is also the testimony of Valerius Maximus 5.3.3; see Henrichs 1994:41. 
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of these goddesses (98). Then, at lines 466-492, Oedipus receives instructions 
from the inhabitants of Colonus, as represented by the chorus, about the ritu- 
ally correct procedures that will be needed for the hero to worship the Eumeni- 
des—and thereby to purify himself of his pollution. And the primary form of 
this worship is the pouring of ‘libations, khoai, of clear spring water, for the Eu- 
menides (469-470). This ‘pouring of libations, khoas khedsthai (477), must be 
performed in a standing position, while facing the first light of dawn (477), and 
the water of libation must be mixed with honey and not with wine (481). Fur- 
ther, while pouring the libations, Oedipus must address the Eumenides exactly 
that way, as Eumenides (486), since the hearts of these goddesses will now be eu- 
mené, ‘of good intentions (486-487). Once Oedipus properly worships the Eu- 
menides, he will be purified of his pollution, and he can then become a cult 
hero for the people of Colonus in particular and for Athens in general. In the 
words of the prayer that Oedipus is instructed to utter while pouring his liba- 
tions, this polluted suppliant will become transformed into a ‘bringer of salva- 
tion, a sdtérios, for the whole community (487).* But this transformation can 
happen only if Oedipus properly invokes the Eumenides as Eumenides while 
pouring his libations. 

18$25. At this moment in the Oedipus at Colonus, the transformation of Oe- 
dipus into a cult hero is actually postponed. The old man says that he is in no 
state of mind to perform the ritual of libations himself, blind as he is (495-496), 
and so it should be one of his two accompanying daughters who will do it for 
him (497) while the other one of the two will stay behind to look after him 
(498-502); the daughter Ismene volunteers to go, asking the chorus to reveal to 
her the place where she will find the source for the waters of libation (503-504). 
But the wording of the chorus is ostentatiously secretive: the source of the wa- 
ters is ‘on that side of this grove [alsos] here’ (505 rovKetOev aho-ous, w E€vn, 
Tove ), and, if Ismene needs further instructions along the way to that source, 
some ep-oikos or ‘dweller in the locale’ will indicate the place to her (505-506). 
But Ismene is prevented from reaching the source: she is kidnapped, after her 
exit, by the men of Creon (818-821). Only toward the end of the drama, as we 
already saw in Text D (1598-1603), does Oedipus get to perform the libations 
himself, and only then is he finally purified by way of a ritual washing. As we 
also already saw in Text D, Oedipus has by now reached a different state of 


* Like Calame 1998:336, I retain the manuscript reading ow77pvor at line 487 of the Oedipus at Colonus. As 
we see at line 480, Oedipus declares that he, as a cult hero, will become a s6fér or ‘savior’ for the Athenians. 
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mind, since his blindness no longer holds him back, and some mysterious force 
is now enabling him to lead the way, instead of blindly following along, as he 
proceeds toward the place where he will die (1587-1589). Once Oedipus reaches 
that place, he himself will perform his own libations: so now he calls for his 
daughters to bring him clear spring water for ritual washing, loutra, and for li- 
bations, khoai (1599). After he is purified by the washing (1602-1603), the ritual 
of libation can take place, though the procedures for the ritual pouring as pre- 
scribed earlier by the chorus (469-470, 477-484) are this time not specified by 
the messenger. Instead, what does get specified now, and ostentatiously so, is a 
revelation of the source for the clear spring water that will be used for the wash- 
ings and for the libations, and that source is the Hill of Demeter (1600-1601). 
What makes the revelation ostentatious is the ritualistic hesitation in specifying 
the source even in this context. I repeat here my translation of the wording: 
‘And then he called out to his daughters, ordering them to bring from flowing 
streams | water for ritual washing [loutra] and for libations [khoai]—to bring 
him the water from wherever [pothen] they brought it’ (1598-1599). Having 
made his libation, Oedipus will be eligible to receive libations in his own right— 
once he becomes a cult hero. He has predicted this eligibility already at the be- 
ginning of the drama when he first prayed to the Eumenides (84-110): there he 
described himself as néphon or ‘sober’ while praying to these divinities, whom 
he described in turn as a-oinoi or ‘wineless (100).* This initial description of 
the Eumenides as abstaining from wine, aoinoi, suits the offering that Oedipus 
is instructed to make to these goddesses: as we saw, the water of libation for the 
Eumenides must be mixed with honey and not with wine (481). 

18§26. I return here to the revelation, toward the end of the Oedipus at Colo- 
nus, that the source for the waters of libation for the Eumenides comes from the 
Hill of Demeter (1600-1601). This revelation signals what it is that Demeter has 
in common with the Eumenides: this goddess too, like the Eumenides, is con- 
nected with the libations that will transform Oedipus into a cult hero who will 
reside in Colonus. And the Hill of Demeter, along with the Thorikios Petros, is 
one of the six mystical landmarks that marks the actual locale where Oedipus 
died and where his tomb hides his body. That body, once Oedipus is purified, 
will become a talisman of fertility and prosperity not only for the local commu- 
nity that worships this new cult hero of Colonus but also, by sacred metonymy, 


*For an incisive analysis of this ritual correlation between Oedipus as a cult hero and the Eumenides, see 
Henrichs 1983 and 1984. 
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for the overall community of Athens.* The words of Oedipus himself predict 
his new status as the cult hero of Colonus when he expresses his intention to 
donate his body to Theseus in that hero’s capacity as king and virtual high priest 
of Athens: 


Hour 18 TExT G 


| ,.< 1 [= Oedipus] come to donate this wretched body of mine | __ as a 
gift to you [= Theseus]—a gift that seems not to be important when 


you look at it. But it has | _, benefits coming out from it that have more 


578 
power than any form of beauty. 


Sophocles Oedipus at Colonus 576-578+ 


18§27. The exact location of the death and entombment of Oedipus will be 
shown only to Theseus as king and virtual high priest of Athens—and to his 
successors. That is what Oedipus himself promises to Theseus in the Oedipus at 
Colonus (1518-1539): driven by a mysterious divine force (1540), the blind man 
will now take the lead, needing no human guide, he says, as he heads toward 
that mysterious location (1521, 1540-1545), where he will find what he describes 
as his own hieros tumbos, ‘sacred tomb’ (1545). This landmark seems to match 
the mystical Stone Tomb or /dinos taphos (1596), listed as one of the six mystical 
landmarks marking the place where Oedipus died. 

18§28. Here I return to another one of those six mystical landmarks in the 
Oedipus at Colonus, the Hill of Demeter (1600-1601). The association of this 
place as the source for the libation of Oedipus to the Eumenides shows that the 
goddess Demeter herself, like the Eumenides, is somehow involved in the death 
and entombment of Oedipus. 

18§29. In another version of the Oedipus myth as retold in an antiquarian 
source dated to the fourth century BCE (Androtion FGH 334 F 62), we see rele- 
vant details about the relationship of Demeter with Oedipus, which I paraphrase 
here: 


* Oedipus comes to a place in Attica called Kolénos Hippeus, where he ‘occu- 
pies a dwelling; as expressed by the verb oikein. 
- Just before he dies, Oedipus persuades Theseus to promise him that the loca- 


* PH 178 = 6§59; see also Edmunds 1981:223n8 and Brelich 1958:40, 69-73. 
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tion of his taphos or ‘tomb’ will be kept a secret, so that the people of Thebes 
may not come to Colonus, find his body, and abuse it. 

+ Oedipus had been received as a suppliant at Colonus in the hieron or ‘sacred 
precinct’ of Demeter, which this goddess shares with Athena Polioukhos, or 
‘guardian of the city [of Athens]; and with Zeus himself. 


18$30. In yet another version of the Oedipus myth, transmitted by a source 
dated around 200 BCE (Lysimachus of Alexandria FGH 382 F 2), we see further 
relevant details, which I again paraphrase here: 


+ When Oedipus died, the Thebans refused him a proper burial. Then his body 
was taken by his near-and-dear ones to a place called Keos in Boeotia, where 
it was buried. But the people of this place blamed their misfortunes on the 
presence of the body, and so his near-and-dear were forced to remove it. 

- Then the near-and-dear of Oedipus took his body to another place in Boeo- 
tia, called Eteonos. There they buried it secretly in the hieron or ‘sacred space’ 
of the goddess Demeter. When the people of Eteonos found out, they con- 
sulted an oracle, and the god ordained that they must not disturb (kinein) the 
body of Oedipus, since he is ‘the suppliant [hiketés] of the goddess. Accord- 
ingly, the hieron or ‘sacred space’ is named the Oidipodeion. 


18$31. So also in the Oedipus at Colonus (44) Oedipus is a hiketés or ‘suppli- 
ant’—this time, not of Demeter but of the Eumenides (42). And once again 
there is an oracular pronouncement (84-110), given by Apollo himself (86, 
102).* The oracle ordains that the local population should receive Oedipus and 
assign to him a hedrd or ‘station’ in the gé or ‘earth’ that is Colonus (84-85; also 
already 45), where he will ‘occupy a dwelling’ oikein (92); thus Oedipus will be- 
come a cult hero of Colonus.t And the key to the new status of Oedipus as a 
cult hero is that he will be buried in territory belonging to Athens (582). As a 
new cult hero, Oedipus will now benefit the native population who have re- 
ceived him (dekhesthai 92)—but he will become a source of até or ‘disaster’ for 
those who have expelled him, namely, his former countrymen in Thebes (93). 


* For an incisive analysis of Apollo’s oracular pronouncement and its integration with the plot of the Oedipus 
at Colonus, see Easterling 2012. 

+ In the Oedipus at Colonus, there are many other instances where the word oikein in the sense of ‘occupy a 
dwelling’ refers to the status of Oedipus as a cult hero: besides line 92 here and line 627 as mentioned in §7, I 
highlight lines 27 and 28. 
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Later on in the Oedipus at Colonus, where the native population of Colonus as 
represented by the chorus is giving instructions to Oedipus about the proper 
way to pray while performing the rituals of libation (486-489), it is said that the 
words of his prayer must describe him as a hiketés or ‘suppliant’ who will be a 
‘bringer of salvation, a sotérios (487), for the Athenians. And I note, once again, 
that Oedipus here is a suppliant of the Eumenides, not of Demeter. And it is to 
the Eumenides, not to Demeter, that he pours libations while praying. 

18§32. Having analyzed these parallelisms between Demeter and the Eu- 
menides, let us consider the thinking of Oedipus as an agent of the Eumenides 
—which is how he describes himself (457-459) when he declares that he, as a 
cult hero, will become a sotér or ‘savior’ for the Athenians (460; see also 463). 
While the thinking of Oedipus here shows his benevolence toward his new 
countrymen, it shows also his malevolence toward the Thebans as the enemies 
of the Athenians (460). Even in this negative frame of mind, Oedipus is think- 
ing as an agent of the Eumenides. We see this negativity elsewhere as well. A 
striking example is the passage where Oedipus expresses the malevolence that 
he as a cult hero of the Athenians will direct against his former countrymen, the 
Thebans, if they ever dare to attack Athens. Here is that passage: 


Hour 18 TExtT H 


| «., [there in my tomb under the Earth,] where my sleeping and hidden 
corpse, | ,,, cold as it is, will at some moment in the future drink their 
hot blood. 


Sophocles Oedipus at Colonus 621-622* 


18§33. Oedipus here is thinking the thoughts of a cult hero as he thinks about 
his enemies, and these thoughts correspond to the malevolent thinking of the 
Erinyes before they became the Eumenides. Only after their transformation 
from Erinyes to Eumenides can these goddesses show a positive frame of mind 
that leads them to think benevolent thoughts. As we saw in Hour 17, the Erinyes 
in their thirst for vengeance had craved human blood, not the blood of animal 
sacrifice. And, in the passage we have just read, Oedipus as a cult hero can still 
show the malevolence of the Erinyes. This malevolence, however, will be di- 
rected not at the Athenians but at the Thebans as the enemies of Athens. 

18§34. Signs of such malevolence tend to be suppressed in the case of the 


* | .,, W’ ovpos EVOWD Kal KEKPULMEVOS VEKUS |, bUXpPOS TOT’ a’TaV HEeppov aia mieraL 
ou LOS PUM LEVOS S | 622 WUXPOS P bes be . 
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Eumenides, who are implicitly the Erinyes of the heroic past, but these negative 
signs do come to the surface in the case of Demeter, since she can even bear ex- 
plicitly the epithet Erinys, as we saw in the Arcadian myth about the divine 
horse Areion, conceived when Poseidon impregnated the goddess Demeter Eri- 
nys: as we already saw, Demeter’s epithet Erinys is understood to convey the 
idea of ‘feeling angry, erinuein (Pausanias 8.25.4-7). Further, as we saw in §30, 
Demeter would have ‘felt angry’ at the people of Eteonos in Boeotia if they had 
disturbed the body of Oedipus, who shared with this goddess a hieron or ‘sacred 
space’ that was named after him as the Oidipodeion. I highlight here, however, 
not the differences between Demeter Erinys and the Eumenides but rather the 
parallelisms, as indicated by their shared inheritance of the name Erinys or Er- 
inyes in the plural. 

18§35. Now I extend the comparison further by highlighting also a parallel- 
ism between Demeter Erinys and Mother Earth: in $$19-20, we have already 
seen myths where either one or the other of these two goddesses was impreg- 
nated by the god Poseidon and gave birth to a prototypical horse. But now I 
come to the most striking parallelism of them all, involving the Eumenides and 
Demeter and Mother Earth—all three together. We have just seen a separate 
parallelism involving Demeter and the Eumenides, where these goddesses re- 
ceive Oedipus into their respective sacred spaces, thus transforming him into 
a cult hero. But now we will see, in the Oedipus at Colonus, the picturing of 
Mother Earth herself in the act of receiving Oedipus, literally engulfing him. 
And just as Demeter and the Eumenides have the power to transform Oedipus 
into a cult hero, so also the goddess Earth has that power. Moreover, in the case 
of the Eumenides, Mother Earth is even the genetic source of their power to 
transform Oedipus into a cult hero: that is because these goddesses, as Oedipus 
is told by the native inhabitants of Colonus in the Oedipus at Colonus (40), are 
pictured as the children of feminine Gé or ‘Earth’ and of masculine Skotos or 
‘Darkness: 


The Mysterious Death of Oedipus 


18$36. As we have seen in the Oedipus at Colonus, the references made to the 
death and entombment of Oedipus, as also to his transformation into a cult 
hero, are ostentatiously secretive. Only Theseus and his successors may have 
full access to the mysteries of the hero cult of Oedipus. Still, there are many 
hints in the drama. 
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18§37. Among these hints are six mystical landmarks that are located near 
the place where Oedipus was seen by mortals for the very last time. These land- 
marks, as we have seen, are recounted in the part of the messenger’s narration 
that I quoted in Text D, and I have already reviewed all six of them in $18. Fur- 
ther, I have already highlighted two of these landmarks: 


* The Thorikios Petros (1595). This landmark is imagined as a shining white 
rock that marks the place where the First Horse leapt forth, begotten of the 
goddess Earth by the god Poseidon. 

- The Hill of Demeter (1600-1601). Here is the source of the fresh waters used 
by Oedipus in pouring his libations to the Eumenides while praying to them. 


18§38. Along the way, I have also highlighted the Stone Tomb or Jdinos ta- 
phos (1596), which may be identical with the Thorikios Petros. And now I high- 
light also the last three of the mystical landmarks, following the wording of the 
messenger’s narration as quoted in Text D: 


* The Hollow Pear Tree (1596). Oedipus is standing between this landmark and 
the Stone Tomb (1596), just as he is standing between the Hollow Crater (1593) 
and the white rock named the Thorikios Petros (1595). Whatever myth was 
connected with the Pear Tree is left untold in the messenger’s narration. For 
now, all I can add is the observation that this tree is koilé, ‘hollow’ (1596), just 
as the crater is koilos, ‘hollow (1593). And we do know from Pherecydes (FGH 
3 F 33, by way of scholia for Odyssey xi 289) of a myth about a wild pear tree— 
called an akherdos, just like the Hollow Pear Tree—which contained a dagger 
embedded within its trunk: the rust from this dagger, after it was found and 
removed from inside the tree, proved to be a cure, when mixed with wine, for 
the impotence of the hero Iphiklos, who became the father of Protesilaos. 

* The Hollow Crater (1593). This landmark was evidently a depression in the 
earth, shaped like a kratér, that is, a ‘mixing bowl’ used for the mixing of wine 
and water. We might have thought that such a shape, which I interpret as a 
natural rock formation imprinted into the earth, would be an ideal place for 
Oedipus to pour a libation—except that this hero, as we know, will be pouring 
not wine mixed with water but only water mixed with honey (481). So the 
Crater is koilos, ‘hollow’ (1593), empty of libations, just as the Pear Tree is 
koilé, ‘hollow’ (1596), empty of any elixirs that may be concocted for the cure 


of impotence. In any case, it was near this Hollow Crater, the messenger says, 
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that the heroes Theseus and Peirithoos had started their own Descent into 


Hadés (1593-1594)—though such a version of the myth is not developed fur- 


ther in the messenger’s narration. 


* The Threshold for Descending (1590-1592), with its bronze foundations 


rooted in the world below the earth. This centerpoint, since the Hollow Cra- 


ter is ‘near’ it, is evidently the place where Theseus and Peirithoos started 


their Descent. There is a reference to this same place already at the beginning 


of the drama, as quoted in Text A, where the speaker who receives Oedipus 


tells him that he is stepping on a topos or ‘place’ (56) that is known by the lo- 
cal inhabitants as ‘the Bronze-Step Threshold of this land here’ (57). In the 
guarded wording of that description, the Threshold seems to be a metonymic 


reference to the entire sacred space of Colonus. 


18§39. Before we proceed, I take this opportunity to note in passing a similar 


catalogue of mystical landmarks that separate the world of the living from the 


world of the dead: we find it in Odyssey xxiv 11-13, where the psiikhai or ‘spirits’ 


of the suitors enter Hadés. Those landmarks are, in the order in which they are 
listed, the Streams of Okeanos (11), the White Rock (11), the Gates of the Sun 


(12), the District of Dreams (12), and the Meadow of Asphodel (13).* 


18$40. Besides the hints about the mysterious death and entombment of 
Oedipus, as signaled by the landmarks that I have surveyed, we can also get a 


glimpse—just a glimpse—of the actual moment of his death. It happens in the 


middle of a final narration performed by the messenger who is reporting to all 


assembled: 


Hour 18 Text I 
|,633 Lhen, right away, Oedipus | 
hands, and said: | ,,,, 
your hearts [phrenes] | 


1 felt for his children with blind 
“Children, you must endure in a noble way in 


16, and depart from these places [topoi]; and, as 


for things forbidden by divine law [themis], do not | ,,,, consider it just 


1642 
[dikaion] to look upon those things, or to hear things you must not 


hear. | ,,,, S0 go away, go, as fast as you can—except for the one who is 


1643 


authorized, |,,,, Theseus, who must be present and must learn the 


1644 


things that are being done [drdn]? |,,,. Such things he spoke, and 


1645 
we listened, |,,,, each and every one of us. With streaming tears we 


*Commentary in GM 223-227. 
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mourned as we accompanied the maidens |,,,, and went off. But after 


we had departed, |,,; in a short time, we turned around and looked 


back and saw |,,,, that the man was nowhere present any more | 


1649 
and that our king [= Theseus] was alone, screening his eyes | 


1650 
by 
thing to 


1651 


holding his hand in front of his head, as if some terrifying | 


1652 


fear had appeared before him, something unbearable to look at. |,,., 


And then, after a short time, | ,,., we saw him adore the Earth |,,.. and 


1654 1655 


also the Olympus that belongs to the gods, using the same wording for 


both. |,,, But by what fate Oedipus perished, no one |,,., among mor- 


1657 
tals can indicate, except the head of Theseus alone. |,,,, You see, what 
happened to him [= Oedipus] was not that the god’s fiery |,,.. thun- 
derbolt did him in, nor was he done in by anything that comes from 
the sea [pontos], | ,,,, by some stirring of a gust of wind [thuella], com- 
ing for him in the fullness of time. |,,., No, it was either some escort 
sent by the gods, or else it was that thing from the nether world, |,,,, 
that thing that has good intentions [noos], that gaping unlit foundation 
of the earth. |,,,, You see, the man did not need lamentations, and there 
were no diseases |,,,, that gave him any pain at the moment when he 


was escorted away. No, if there was ever any mortal |,,,. who was won- 


1665 
drous [thaumastos], it was he. 


Sophocles Oedipus at Colonus 1638-1665* 


18§41. There seem to be four possible alternatives for imagining the mysteri- 
ous death of Oedipus here. The first and the second alternatives are, respec- 
tively, death by being struck by the thunderbolt of Zeus (1658-1659) or death by 
being spirited away by a violent gust of wind (1659-1660). These two alterna- 
tives are dismissed, however, and it seems as if there are now only two remain- 
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ing alternatives for explaining what it was that brought about the death of Oedi- 
pus: so it was either an escort sent by the gods who took away Oedipus so that 
he might join their divine company, presumably in Olympus (1661), or else the 
goddess Earth lovingly engulfed him (1661-1662). Here is the way these two al- 
ternatives were translated by Robert Fitzgerald: 


But it was either a messenger from the gods, or else the underworld 
opened in love the unlit door of earth.* 


18§42. These two alternatives for explaining the death of Oedipus are mir- 
rored by the ritualized response of Theseus to whatever it was that he saw: he 
reacts to the death of Oedipus by adoring both Olympus and Earth, using for 
both divinities the same words of prayer (1653-1655). The double response of 
Theseus indicates a double outcome: first, Oedipus descends into the depths of 
Earth, and then he will somehow ascend to Olympus. We can see comparable 
double outcomes in myths about other cult heroes as well. And there are many 
different ways of picturing such a double outcome, but it all comes down to the 
basic sequence of death followed by some kind of return to life. 


Scenarios for Dying and Then Coming Back to Life 


18§ 43. In the course of many years of research on the ancient Greek hero, I have 
collected a vast variety of traditional narratives, stemming ultimately from hero 
cults, about mortals who die and then come back to life again. I offer here 
a small selection of five such traditional narratives, summarizing them in the 
form of scenarios:} 


* Scenario 1: to die from a thunderstroke—and then to come back to life. An 
example is the ultimate hero Héraklés, who is vaporized by the thunderbolt 
of Zeus on top of Mount Oeta, only to be brought back to life thereafter on 
Mount Olympus, where he joins the company of the immortal gods. I sum- 
marized this myth in Hour 1$46 and analyzed it briefly in 1947. 


* Fitzgerald 1941. I had the chance to read these lines, as he had translated them, at an event held at Harvard 
University and entitled “An Evening for Robert Fitzgerald,” May 6, 1993, chaired by William Alfred. There is a 
recording of that event, archived by the Woodberry Poetry Room, in Harvard College Library, PS3511.1922 Z62 
1993X. 

+I have more to say about these five scenarios in BA 189-210 = 10§§20-50. 
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- Scenario 2: to die after being spirited away by a gust of wind—and then to 
come back to life. An example is the hero Phaethon, whose story is told in 
Hesiod Theogony 986-991. A conventional word for such a gust of wind is 
thuella, as we can see from the wording of a death wish uttered by Penelope in 
Odyssey xx 83.1 

- Scenario 3: to die after leaping from the top of a shining white rock—and then 
to come back to life. An example is the female hero Ino, as we see from the 
testimony of Pausanias 1.44.79: according to one version of the myth about 
Ino, she makes such a leap from the rocky heights of Megara, plunging into 
the dark watery depths below and drowning in the sea—only to come back to 
life thereafter as the Leukothed or “White Goddess (there is a reference to this 
myth in Odyssey v 333-335).¢ Up on the heights of Megara, according to Pau- 
sanias (1.44.7-8), there was a rock formation named Molouris, frequented by 
a monstrous brigand named Skiron, meaning ‘he of the white rock. Accord- 
ing to other reports (Strabo 9.1.4 C391, Plutarch Theseus 10), Theseus threw 
Skiron down into the sea from the top of a rock formation named Skirénides 
Petrai, or ‘the shining white rocks, thus killing him. Pausanias (1.44.7-8) goes 
on to say that the rocky heights of Molouris were sacred to the Leukothea or 
‘White Goddess; and that it was from the top of Molouris that Ino had taken 
her fatal leap.§ In the poetry of Pindar (Olympian 2.29), the immortal afterlife 
of Ino is described as a biotos, ‘life; that is aphthitos, ‘unwilting.** 

Scenario 4: to die after being engulfed by the earth from down below—and 
then to come back to life. An example we have already seen is the hero Am- 
phiaraos, who is engulfed—chariot and horses and all—as he is riding across 
a plain after the defeat of the Seven against Thebes. I summarized this myth 
and analyzed it briefly in Hour 15$34. In the course of that analysis, I argued 
that the references in the odes of Pindar (Olympian 6.14; Nemean 9.24-27, 
10.8-9) to the engulfment of Amphiaraos show a keen awareness that this 
hero comes back to life after death. Another example of a hero who experi- 
ences such an engulfment is Trophonios, as we saw in Hour 15$35. 

- Scenario 5: to die in whatever way—and then to come back to life simply by 
returning home. An example is Memnon, king of the Aithiopes or ‘Ethiopians. 


* BA 190-194 = 10§§$22-24. 

+ GM 99n61, following BA 194-203; see also Easterling 2006:136. 

+ BA 175 = 10$1n4; Nagy 1985:79-81 = $$76-79. 

§ GM 231, where Pausanias “1.33.8” should be corrected to 1.44.8 (also at n8). 
** GM 126, following BA 175, 203 = 10$1n4 and 10$41n2. 
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This hero is the son of Eds, the goddess of the dawn. The home of both Mem- 
non and E6s is the mystical land of the Ethiopians, which is located at the ex- 
tremities of the world. After Memnon is killed by Achilles, Eds immortalizes 
her son (plot summary by Proclus of the Aithiopis by Arctinus p. 106 lines 
4-7).* This immortalization of the mortal hero is achieved by way of escort- 
ing the body of Memnon back to the realm of light and life.t For Memnon, 


then, immortalization is a kind of individualized nostos or ‘homecoming.+ 


18$44. Each one of these five scenarios is in some way relevant to the mes- 
senger’s narrative about the death of Oedipus in Text I as quoted from the Oedi- 
pus at Colonus: 


(1) A death caused by a thunderstroke is ostentatiously denied for Oedipus 
(1658-1659). But the possibility of such a death for Oedipus is still brought to 
mind by the very ostentatiousness of the denial. After all, the messenger’s 
speech goes on to leave the door open to the possibility that the hero as- 
cended to Olympus after his death. As we have seen, Theseus reacts to the 
death of Oedipus by adoring both Olympus and Earth, using for both divini- 
ties the same words of prayer (1653-1655), and this double response of The- 
seus indicates a double outcome: first, Oedipus descends into the depths of 
Earth, and then he will somehow ascend to Olympus. So the experience of 
Oedipus may in the end resemble the experience of Héraklés, who is immor- 
talized in Olympus after his death by thunderstroke. 

(2) A death caused by being spirited away by a thuella or a violent ‘gust of wind’ 
is likewise ostentatiously denied for Oedipus (1659-1660). But the possibility 
of such a death, which leads to immortalization, is once again brought to 
mind by the very ostentatiousness of the denial. 

(3) A death caused by leaping from the top of a shining white rock is not even 
considered an alternative for Oedipus. But the place where this hero dies is 
marked by a shining white rock, the Thorikios Petros, and this rock conveys 
the idea of immortalization after death for Oedipus. Similarly, such an idea 
is conveyed by the name of the grove that features the Thorikios Petros as its 
landmark. That name is Colonus, which likewise refers to the shining white 


rock: as we saw in Text C, the epithet describing Colonus at line 670 is argés, 


* BA 164 = 9§23 
+ BA 205-208 = 10§§43-47. 
BA 213 = 1181. 
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which means ‘shining white. Further, the adjective thorikios that forms 
the first part of the place name Thorikios Petros is derived from the verb 
throiskein, which means both ‘leap’ and ‘emit semen.* As we saw in Text E, 
the myth about the origin of the First Horse that leapt forth from the Earth 
of Colonus is shaped by the idea of a shining white stallion named Skironités, 
begotten by the semen emitted by Poseidon when he lost consciousness and 
slept on the ground at the shining white rock that marks the place where the 
horse was conceived by Mother Earth. The idea of a shining white rock as a 
landmark for Oedipus brings me back to the myth about Ino and her leap 
from a shining white rock. As I have noted already, the immortal afterlife of 
Ino is described as a biotos, ‘life, that is aphthitos, ‘unwilting in the poetry of 
Pindar (Olympian 2.29). And here I find it relevant to quote the words of the 
messenger in the Oedipus at Colonus when he has just been asked whether 
Oedipus is dead. The messenger replies (1583-1584): ‘Qs Nehoyxora | 
Keivov TOV aiel Biorov é€emiataco, ‘that one, I want you to understand, 
has received as his fate a life [biotos] that is forever [aiei]. This reading, I 
must warn, is not certain, since it depends on an emendation of \eAour 67a, 
‘has left behind’, which is what we find in the manuscript tradition, to 
AehoyxX 7a, ‘has received as his fate. Still, Iam inclined to accept the emen- 
dation, not only because I find the Pindaric analogy most compelling but 
also because the adverb aiei, which I translate as ‘forever’ and which we see 
here in collocation with biotos, is attested in analogous contexts centering on 
the idea of immortalization after death. As we saw in Hour 14$34, the adverb 
aiei, ‘forever’, is the old locative singular of the noun aion in the sense of a 
‘life’ or a ‘life-force’ that keeps coming back to life by way of a ‘recircling of 
time} and this locative aiei means literally ‘in a recircling of time’ signaling 
an eternal return.+ 

(4) A death caused by being engulfed by the Earth from down below is in fact 
considered one of two possible alternative explanations for the mysterious 
disappearance of Oedipus. Here again I return to the double response of 
Theseus (1653-1655), indicating a double outcome: first, Oedipus descends 
into the depths of Earth, and then he will somehow ascend to Olympus. That 
ascent is the second of the two possible explanations for the mysterious dis- 


appearance of Oedipus. 


*GM 231. 
+ Easterling 2006:39-40 gives an evenhanded evaluation of the arguments for and against this emendation. 
+ Nagy 2011b:179, following PH 195n210 = 6§88. 
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(5) A death, whatever its cause, that leads to a mystical return to light and life 
fits the myth of Oedipus as it takes shape in the Oedipus at Colonus. In what 
follows, I will develop further the formulation I have just offered. 


The Mystification of the Heros Tomb in the Oedipus at Colonus 


18$45. By now we have seen a number of variations on the basic theme of death 
followed by some kind of return to life for the hero. What must remain an in- 
variable, however, is the institutional requirement of establishing a hero cult 
that is tied to correct procedures of worshipping a cult hero in the setting of a 
tomb. In the case of Oedipus, as in other cases, these correct procedures are 
dutifully observed—but they are clouded in mysteries, just as the outcome of 
life after death is clouded for this hero. There is, then, a veritable poetics of mys- 
tification in representing the tomb of Oedipus in the Oedipus at Colonus. 

18$46. Here I focus again on the mysterious disappearance of Oedipus, pic- 
tured either as an ascent to divine Olympus or as a descent into the depths of 
the goddess Earth. As we can see in the Oedipus at Colonus, the picturing of the 
hero's tomb is correspondingly mysterious. I note especially the vagueness of 
the reference made by Oedipus himself to his own hieros tumbos, ‘sacred tomb’ 
(1545): when he finds the place where this tomb will be, wherever it is, he will be 
‘hidder’ by the earth there (kruptesthai 1546). And, as Theseus says to Antigone, 
it is forbidden to see the tomb or to approach it—let alone to address it (1754- 
1765). What we find here is an analogue in ritual to the mystical engulfment of 
Oedipus in myth: the secrets of establishing and maintaining the tomb of this 
hero in ritual correspond to the secrets about the way he died.* 

18$47. As we have already seen in the Oedipus at Colonus, the essence of the 
idea of Oedipus as a cult hero is that he will be buried in the territory of Athens 
(582). But how and where he will be buried is a sacred secret, just as the story of 
how and where he died is left untold. It should be enough for his worshippers 
to know that Oedipus will dwell inside a Mother Earth that belongs to the polis 
or ‘city’ of Athens. I say it this way because we have already seen at line 707 
of a choral lyric song, as quoted in Text C, that Colonus is an integral part of 
Athens, which is called in this song the Mother City or métropolis (in the Doric 
dialect of choral lyric, this word is pronounced matropolis). For the grove as for 


* More on the engulfment of Oedipus by Earth in Easterling 2006:137. 
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the deme of Colonus, where Oedipus is secretly buried, Athens is truly a me- 
tropolis. 

18§ 48. For the metropolis of Athens, Theseus is the ideal prototype for main- 
taining the mysteries of the tomb and the hero cult of Oedipus. After all, The- 
seus is also the ideal prototype for maintaining the Eleusinian Mysteries for the 
Athenians, as Claude Calame has shown; in fact, there are telling references to 
the Eleusinian Mysteries in the Oedipus at Colonus (as at 1049-1058).* Even the 
language used by Oedipus in formulating his heroic legacy for Theseus evokes 
the secret language of the Eleusinian Mysteries:+ 


Hour 18 TEXT J (PART OF TEXT I) 


Children, you must endure in a noble way in your hearts [phrenes] | ,,,, 


and depart from these places [topoi]; and, as for things forbidden by 


divine law [themis], do not |,,,, consider it just [dikaion] to look upon 


1642 


those things, or to hear things you must not hear. |,,,, So go away, go, 


Theseus, 


1643 


as fast as you can—except for the one who is authorized, |,,,, 
who must be present and must learn the things that are being done 
[dran]. 


Sophocles Oedipus at Colonus 1640-1644 


18§49. The dromena here at line 1644, referring to ‘the things that are being 
done [dran]} are the secret agenda of mysteries that can be visualized and ver- 
balized only in special sacred circumstances.+ Otherwise, as we learn at line 
1642, these dromena must not be seen and must not be heard. Such, then, are 
the mysteries of the cult hero. And we have already noted in Hour 15$15 the ba- 
sic words for visualizing and verbalizing such mysteries. 


Personalizing the Death of Oedipus 


18§50. Whenever I return to reading the final words of the messenger who re- 
ports the mysterious death of Oedipus, I am struck by a sense of wonder—the 
Greek word for which is thauma—as I contemplate the wording: 


* Calame 1998:349-351; see also Easterling 2006:139, 143. 

+ Calame 1998:349-351. 

+Easterling 2006:135 and 145n14, citing PH 32 = 1§29n82. See also Calame 1998:349n34, citing PH 31-33 = 
1§§29-30. 
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Hour 18 TExT K (ParT OF TEXT I) 


| «c, No, it was either some escort sent by the gods, or else it was that 
thing from the nether world, | ,,,, that thing that has good intentions 
[noos}, that gaping unlit foundation of the earth. |,,,, You see, the man 
did not need lamentations, and there were no diseases |,,,, that gave 
him any pain at the moment when he was escorted away. No, if there 
was ever any mortal | ,,,, who was wondrous [thaumastos}, it was he. 


Sophocles Oedipus at Colonus 1661-1665 


18§51. The words describing this wondrous man fit not only Oedipus as a 
cult hero but also the tragedy of the Oedipus at Colonus—and even Sophocles 
himself, who was in his own time perhaps the most admired citizen of Athens.* 
And the emotions surrounding the mystical death of Oedipus may match the 
emotions of Sophocles, who was surely contemplating the prospect of his own 
death as he was composing the Oedipus at Colonus toward the end of his long 
life. So I find it most relevant to note that this wondrous man was not only a 
proud citizen of Athens but also a native son of Colonus.t For Sophocles, the 
idea of being engulfed and embraced by the loving goddess Earth of Colonus is 
a death that becomes a true ‘homecoming; a nostos. And this nostos may reveal, 
after death, a true return to light and life. 


*I am guided here by the incisive essay of Slatkin 1987 especially pp. 219-221. See also Easterling 
2006:147N50. 

+ On the political implications of the fact that Sophocles was a native of the deme of Colonus, see Edmunds 
1996:163-168. 


HOUR 19 


Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus 


and Heroic Pollution 


The Meaning of Miasma 


19§1. The key word for this hour is miasma, meaning ‘pollution, miasma, a noun 
derived from the verb miainein, meaning ‘pollute’ In the last hour, we saw that 
Oedipus in the Oedipus at Colonus of Sophocles needed to perform libations to 
the Eumenides in order to free himself of pollution, which was preventing him 
from becoming the cult hero of Colonus in particular and of Athens in general. 
In this hour, as we consider the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, we will see how 
Oedipus became polluted in the first place. (I should note here that many ex- 
perts have been tempted to link the historical context of this drama with the 
great plague that devastated Athens in 430 BCE and that flared up intermit- 
tently in the years that followed. But the fact remains that the date for the pro- 
duction of the Oedipus Tyrannus is unknown.) 

19§2. The essentials of the story as told in the Oedipus Tyrannus are well 
known: Oedipus unintentionally killed his own father and unintentionally had 
sex with his own mother. The action that started the pollution was the actual 
killing, even though Oedipus did not know that Laios, the man he killed in a fit 
of rage at a crossroads, was his real father—and that Iocasta, the woman he mar- 
ried after he immigrated to Thebes, was his real mother. The fact that the ac- 
tions of Oedipus were unintended did not mitigate the fact that these actions 
—killing the father and having sex with the mother—caused him to become 
polluted. 

19$3. These negative actions committed by Oedipus, along with the pollu- 
tion they caused, are typical of the heroic age. As we saw already in Hour 1696, 
where I went through the grim exercise of summarizing the central myths con- 
cerning the men and women who belonged to the dynastic family known as the 
House of Atreus, some of the actions committed by those male and female he- 
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roes in the heroic age were likewise shockingly negative. In this hour, we will 
see that the pollution caused by such negative actions of heroes in the heroic age 
needed to be purified by way of ritual re-enactment in the drama of Athenian 
State Theater, featuring tragedies composed by such eminent state poets as 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. For the moment, however, I concentrate on the nega- 
tive actions themselves, and on the pollution that they caused. And I continue 
to highlight the parallelisms we can find in the negative actions committed by 
Oedipus and by the heroes stemming from the dynastic family of Atreus. As in 
the case of Oedipus, the heroes of the House of Atreus were guilty of commit- 
ting such negative actions as the slaughter of blood relatives and incest. We al- 
ready saw this in the summary of events presented in Hour 16§6. And, as we 
also saw, there was even cannibalism in that family. 

19§4. So when we consider patterns of behavior that are typical of the heroic 
age, the actions of Oedipus in killing his father and having sex with his mother 
are hardly exceptional. Shocking, yes, but not exceptional. Granted, heroes of 
the heroic age perform mostly positive actions, and these actions are extraordi- 
nary. A hero like Oedipus performs extraordinarily positive actions: after all, as 
we will see, he becomes the savior of the city of Thebes by way of solving the 
Riddle of the Sphinx and thus saving his new community from destruction. 
This action of Oedipus is properly glorified in the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sopho- 
cles (35-39). But the point is, the heroes of the heroic age are also capable of 
performing negative actions, and these actions too are extraordinary. In fact, 
they are not only extraordinary: they also cause pollution. And, as we will now 
see, such polluting actions as performed in heroic times are considered to be 
analogous to polluted thoughts and feelings that may be afflicting citizens in the 
historical times of Athenian State Theater. 

19§5. So how do the citizens of Athens experience polluted thoughts and 
feelings? My answer is, they do so by channeling, as it were, the polluted 
thoughts and feelings of tyrants. 


The Pollution of Tyrants 


19§6. In this book, the last time I used the word tyrant for purposes of my own 
argumentation was in Hour 13$47, which was the last paragraph of that hour. 
Back then, I was interpreting a passage in Theognis (1081-1082b), Hour 13 Text 
L, where the speaker was referring to a hypothetical dictator of a hypothetical 
city-state. In that context, I said that such a dictator was the equivalent of a ty- 
rant. This word tyrant comes from the Greek noun turannos, which has a long 
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and complicated history that I studied in great detail in other work.* I will now 
attempt a formulation that summarizes all that work, focusing here on what the 
word turannos meant in the political context of Athens in the second half of the 
fifth century BCE, the era of Sophocles: 


A turannos, translated as ‘tyrant, is a ruler who has seized power in a 
state by resorting to actions that turn out to be tainted, that is, polluted. 
The tyrant may seem to be a very accomplished and even charismatic 
king, modeling himself on the hero-kings of the heroic age, but he is 
really a dictator, polluted by his actions just as the hero-kings of the 
heroic age were polluted by their own actions. The pollution is a sign of 
hubris or moral ‘outrage—which is the opposite of diké or ‘justice’ In 
moralizing stories about tyrants, such hubris is destined to be punished 
by divine sanction. And the two most common metaphors for express- 
ing such a sanction against a tyrant’s hubris are shipwreck and sterility. 


19$7. A model for such a turannos is the hero-king Oedipus, and that is why 
the tragedy we are now considering has the title Oedipus Tyrannus, written here 
in its latinized form, and not Oedipus Rex, since Latin réx is the word for a le- 
gitimate ‘king; not for a ‘tyrant. + 

19§8. In Athens, the form of government that came to power in 508 BCE and 
that eventually became known as a démokratia or ‘democracy’ was shaped by 
political leaders who tended to demonize as turannoi the leaders of the dynasty 
that preceded them, namely, the powerful family of the Peisistratidai, who had 
dominated the city both politically and culturally for most of the second half of 
the sixth century BCE.+ By the time we reach the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury BCE, which is the era of Sophocles, the dangers posed by the very concept 
of a tyrant are still a preoccupation for the State, as we can see from the deeply 
probing explorations of such dangers in the poetry of Athenian State Theater. 

19$9. As we will see from the wording of the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, 
the dangers of tyranny threaten the citizens of Athens not from the outside but 
rather from inside their own city. And that is because such dangers can emanate 
from the thoughts and feelings of the city’s own citizens. 

19$10. That said, I return to the formulation I offered already in $5: the citi- 


* PH 174-175, 181-188; 229-231; 264-2693 274-313 = 6§954, 64-76; 8§§22-23; 9§§21-29; 109§1-54. 

+ PH 309 = 10$50n158, following Knox 1952. 

£In PH 382-413 = 13$$1-65, I explore at length and in detail the cultural domination of Athens by the Peisis- 
tratidai. 
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zens of Athens in the time of Sophocles will experience polluted thoughts and feel- 
ings if they channel the polluted thoughts and feelings of tyrants. And, in terms of 
this formulation, the polluted thoughts and feelings of tyrants are modeled on the 
polluting actions of heroes in the heroic age. 

19$11. In the Republic of Plato, such polluted thoughts and feelings are ana- 
lyzed in terms of a psychology of the unconscious. The pollution of a citizen's 
thoughts and feelings is something that can happen, as we will soon see, when 
he is dreaming. Here is how it works: when the citizen is awake, he has civic 
thoughts and feelings, but when the citizen is asleep, he can dream the kinds of 
dreams that translate into the polluting actions of dysfunctional heroes. I will 
now quote the relevant text, where Plato's Socrates speaks about various kinds 
of pollution caused by various epithumiai or ‘desires’ and hédonai or ‘pleasures’ 
experienced in sleep: 


Hour 19 TEXT A 


I am talking, I [= Socrates] said, about those [desires and pleasures] 
that are awakened when one part of the soul [psukhé] sleeps—I mean 
the part that is rational [logistikon] and domesticated [hémeron] and in 
control [arkhon] of the other part, which is beast-like [thériddes] and 
savage [agrion]. Then, [when the rational part is asleep,] this other 
part, which is glutted with grain [sita] or intoxicants [methé], starts 
bolting [skirtai] and seeks to push aside sleep and to satiate its own 
ways of behaving [éthos plural]. When it is like this, it dares to do ev- 
erything, released as it is from all sense of shame [aiskhuné] and think- 
ing [phronésis]. It does not at all recoil from attempting to |._,; lay 
hands on his own mother in order to have sex with her—or to lay hands 
on any other human or god or beast—and to commit whatever pollut- 
ing [miasma-making] murder, or to eat whatever food. In a word, there 
is nothing in the realm of consciousness [noos, pronounced as nous in 
Plato’s time] and shame that it will not do. 


Plato Republic 9.571c-d* 


“TA Sead oS each. e ; # > wav dddo TF mtn, & Xd ‘ R 
‘as Tept TOV Urvov, HY © eye, eyepopevas, OTAaV TO wey Ado THs Wuyjs Evdy, 6ooV hoyiorTLKOV Kat 
YMEpov Kai dpxov exeivou, TO dé Onpiddés TE Kal AypLor, } Gitwv 7H MEONS TANTO, TKLPTa TE Kat 
amwodpevov Tov Urvov Cyth tévar Kal amoTmuyTAavat TA avTOD HON: oi’ Gre TavTa ev TH TOLOVTH 
TONG TOLELY, WS ATO TaoNS AeAUpEVOV TE Kal aTNAaYLEVOV aioxUVNS Kal PpovnaEws. LNTPL TE Yap 
emt lleva xeupety petyvvoOat, ws olerat, ovdev OKVEL, G@\Xr\w TE OTWOUV aVOpaTaV Kai Dedv Kat Onpiwr, 
ps cae , > a7 ; eee, ae ieee. ahi og ics 
puanpovely TE 6TLODY, Bpwparos Te améxer Oar pNdevos: kat Evi M6yw OvTE dvoias oder EAeElrrEL OUT 
dvatoxvvtias. This text of Plato is most deftly applied by Clay 1978:17 to the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 
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19$12. Up to now I have nowhere translated psukhé simply as ‘soul, except 
for the stretch of paragraphs in Hour 10 (§$32-50) where I spoke about a 
journey of a soul in the Homeric Odyssey. And now I make another exception 
as I once again make use of that translation ‘soul’ in the general context of 
Plato’s overall theorizing about a psychology of the soul. Granted, in the spe- 
cific context of the text I have just quoted, I could just as easily have trans- 
lated psukhé as ‘mind; since Socrates here speaks of a division between the 
conscious and the unconscious parts of the mind. Still, I chose ‘soul’ because, 
as we will soon see, Sophocles uses this same word psukhé in contexts where 
the hero Oedipus himself is speaking about his own mind. And that usage is 
relevant to what Plato's Socrates is saying in the passage I have just quoted, 
which is, that there are polluting actions just waiting to be released from in- 
side the psukhé whenever its unconscious part starts to wake up, as it were, in 
the dreams that are dreamed during sleep—while the conscious part contin- 
ues to sleep. And such a release leads to thoughts and feelings about pollut- 
ing actions. The word miaiphonein in the text I have just quoted means ‘to 
commit polluting [= miasma-making] murder, and it implies the taboo 
topic of killing one’s own blood-relatives. As for the wording that I translate 
‘to eat whatever food; it implies the taboo topic of cannibalism. And as for 
the taboo topic of having sex with one’s own mother, it is not even made im- 
plicit in this text. It is quite explicit, and even the ‘it’ that refers to the uncon- 
scious part of the psukhé now becomes a ‘he’ that seeks to have sex with ‘his’ 
mother. 


A Look inside the Pstkhé of Oedipus 


19§13. Of the three taboo topics mentioned by Plato’s Socrates in analyzing the 
desires and the pleasures of the mind or, to say it his way, of the psukhé, all three 
of them apply to a wide variety of heroes in the heroic age, and two of them ap- 
ply directly to Oedipus in the Oedipus Tyrannus. So the psukhé of this hero must 
surely have an unconscious part, which is the part that drove him to kill his fa- 
ther and to have sex with his mother. But it also has a conscious part, which can 
be described as ‘rational [logistikon] and domesticated [hémeron] and in control 
[arkhon] of the other part, which is beast-like [thériddes] and savage [agrion]’— 
if I may borrow the words used by Socrates. We see this rational side of Oedipus 
most clearly when he reacts to the news brought to him by Creon about the re- 
sponse of the oracle of Apollo at Delphi: 
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Howr 19 TEXT B 


| ,, {Creon:} If you want to hear in the presence of these people here, | ,, 
Iam ready to speak: otherwise we can go inside. 

| ,, {Oedipus:} Speak to all. I say this because the load I am carrying 
for the sake of these people here, | ,, that sorrow [penthos], is more than 
the load I carry for my own soul [psukhé]. 

| ,, {Creon:} I should tell you what I heard from the god: | ,, we have 
been given clear orders by Phoebus [Apollo] the lord |,, to take the 
pollution [miasma] that he said has been nurtured in the land, |,, in 
this one, and to expel it, not continuing to nurture it till it cannot be 
healed. 

|. {Oedipus:} To expel it [= the pollution] by using what kind of 
purification [katharmos]? What is the kind of misfortune that has hap- 
pened? 

| oo {Creon:} To expel it [= the pollution] by expelling the man, or 
by paying back bloodshed with bloodshed. |,,, That is the solution, 
since it is the blood that brings the tempest to our city [polis]. 

| o2 {Oedipus:} And who is the man whose fate [tukhé] he [= Apollo] 
thus reveals? 


101 


{Creon:} We once had, my king, Laios as the leader |,,, of this 


| 103 104 


land here before you started being the director [ = euthunein, ‘to di- 
rect; literally means ‘to make straight’] of this city [polis] here. 


| ,.; {Oedipus:} I know it well—by hearsay, for I never saw him. 


| 06 {Creon:} The man is dead, and now the god gives clear orders 
| ,., to take vengeance against those, whoever they are, who caused his 
death with their own hands. 

| ,.3 {Oedipus:} Where on earth are they? Where will this thing be 


found, |,,, this dim trail of an ancient guilt [aitia]? 


109 


Sophocles Oedipus Tyrannus 91-109* 
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19$14. In the words of Oedipus, the collective burden of lamentable ‘sorrow’ 
or penthos that is carried by his suffering people is added to the individual bur- 
den carried by his own larger-than-life psukhé, which thus suffers beyond all 
suffering (93-94). 


The Pollution Caused by Oedipus 


19$15. In the Hesiodic Works and Days, as I analyzed it in Hour 12§33, we saw a 
prophetic vision of two cities: one was the city of diké or ‘justice, while the other 
was the city of the opposite of justice, hubris, which is moral ‘outrage. Whereas 
the city of diké abounds in fertility (225-237), the city of hubris is afflicted by 
sterility (238-247). Zeus punishes the city of hubris with famine (243), with the 
barrenness of its women (244), and with the diminution of household posses- 
sions (244). Moreover, the city of hubris is afflicted with shipwrecks in sea- 
storms brought on by Zeus himself (247), whereas the fortunate inhabitants of 
the city of diké do not have to sail at all (236-237), since the earth bears for them 
plentiful karpos or ‘fruit’ (237). In this catalogue of multiple calamities that af- 
flict the city of hubris, I focus on two: shipwreck and sterility. As I already noted 
at the beginning of this hour, $6, shipwreck and sterility are likewise the two 
most common metaphors for expressing the idea of divine punishment for the 
hubris of a tyrant. And now we will see the same two metaphors as symptoms of 
the pollution unknowingly caused by Oedipus. Here is how it is said, by the 
priest of Zeus: 


Hour 19 TEXT C 


|,, Oedipus, ruler of my land, |,, you see the ages of those who are 
seated |, at your altars: some, nestlings that cannot yet get very far |, 
by flying, they don't have the strength, while others are weighted down 
with age. |,, The priest of Zeus, that is who I am, while these others are 
from the ranks of young men, |,, specially selected. The rest of the peo- 
ple, wearing garlands, | ,, are seated at the place of assembly [agorai], at 
the twin buildings of Athena, |,, temples, where Ismenos gives pro- 
phetic answers with his fiery ashes. | ,, This is all because the city [po- 
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lis], as you yourself see, is very much | ,, afflicted with a seastorm now, 
and it cannot lift its head |,, any longer out of the depths of the mur- 
derous churning of the sea. |,, Something that makes things wilt 
[phthinein] has descended on the buds containing the fruit [karpos] of 
the land. |,, Yes, making things wilt [phthinein], it has also descended 
on the herds of cattle grazing in the pastures. And on whatever is pro- 
duced |,, from women, which has become lifeless. And the flaming 
god |,, has swooped down. He is a most hateful plague, afflicting the 
city [polis]; because of him the house of Cadmus is emptied, while 
black | ,, Hadés is enriched with sobs and laments [gooi]. 


Sophocles Oedipus Tyrannus 14-30” 


Oedipus as Savior 


19§16. In the Oedipus Tyrannus, the story of the pollution as signaled by the 
priest of Zeus is preceded by another story. In this preceding story, also signaled 
by the priest, Oedipus was the s6tér or ‘savior’ of the people of Thebes: 


Howr 19 TEXT D 


| ,, It is not because we rank you [= Oedipus] equal [isos] to the gods 
| ,, that I and these children are suppliants at your hearth, | ,, but be- 
cause we think of you as the first among men in life's shared fortunes, 
| ,, judging [krinein] you that way, and first also in dealings with super- 
human forces [daimones]. | ,, You freed us when you came to the city 
of the Cadmeans [= Thebans], lag ridding us of the tribute we had to 
keep on giving to the harsh female singer of songs, |, and though you 
knew no more than anyone else, | ,, nor had you been taught, but rather 
by the assistance of a god [theos], | ,, it is said and it is thought that you 
resurrected [orthoun, ‘make straight’] our life. |,, Now, as we all ad- 
dress your most powerful head, the head of Oedipus, as we touch it, | ,, 
we, your suppliants, implore you as we turn to you |,, to find some 
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protection [alké] for us, whether from one of the gods |,, you hear 
some prophetic wording [phémé], or learn of it perhaps from some 
man. | ,, I say this because those who are experienced, | ,, thanks to the 
advice they give, can make—I see it—even accidental things have the 
power of life. |,, Come, best [aristos] among mortals, resurrect [an- 
orthoun, ‘make straight’) our city [polis]! |, Come! And do be careful, 
since now this land here | ,, calls you a savior [s6tér], thanks to your 
willingness to help in the past. |,, And, concerning your rule [arkhé], 
do not let it happen that our memory of it will be | ,, that we were first 
set up straight [es orthon] and then let down, falling again. | ,, So give 
us safety and resurrect [an-orthoun, ‘make straight’] this city [polis]! | ,, 
With a favorable omen of birds was the past good fortune | ,, provided 
by you for us, and so become now the same person, equal [isos] to who 
you were, |,, since, if in fact you are to rule this land just as you have 
power over it now, |,. it is better to have power over men than over a 
wasteland. |, Neither tower nor ship is anything, | __ if it is empty and 
no men dwell [sun-oikein] inside. 


Sophocles Oedipus Tyrannus 31-57* 


19$17. The word so¢ér or ‘savior’ as used here at line 48, applies to Oedipus in 
the context of the greatest and most glorious action performed by this hero for 
the people of Thebes: by using his superior intelligence, the hero solved the rid- 
dle of the Sphinx and thus freed those people (35) from the harsh afflictions 
caused by that ‘female singer of songs’ (36). By freeing those people, Oedipus 
had set them up ‘in standing position, es orthon (50), by contrast with their 
dejected prone position, when they had abjectly fallen down because of the 
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Sphinx—and now they do not want to be ‘falling down again (50)—because of 
the pollution. Nor do the people of Thebes want their own city to ‘fall down 
again because of the pollution, and that is why they implore Oedipus, now that 
the city has in fact ‘fallen down again, to ‘raise it up again, an-orthotin (51). I 
must add that this word an-orthotin can also mean ‘make straight, and that this 
idea conjures the metaphor of straightness as applied to dike or ‘justice, as op- 
posed to the metaphor of crookedness as applied to hubris or ‘outrage. We have 
already seen in Hour 12$12 some striking examples of these two antithetical 
metaphors. Moreover, the verb an-orthotin can mean, in a mystical sense, the 
‘resurrecting’ of the dead through some superhuman agency, as we see in the 
case of Theocritus 1.139, where the goddess Aphrodite wants to an-orthotin or 
‘resurrect’ the beautiful dead hero Daphnis;* in that same context, in a concur- 
rently mystical sense, Aphrodite wants not only the hero’s ‘resurrectior’ but also 
his ‘erection.} Similarly in line 39 of the Oedipus Tyrannus, as I have just quoted 
it, Oedipus is both said to have and thought to have ‘resurrected; orthotin, the 
very life of the people of Thebes when he had saved them from the Sphinx. So 
now he is implored at lines 46 and 51 to an-orthotin or ‘resurrect’ once again the 
city of the Thebans. And, to complete the circle, it is only by way of ‘resurrect- 
ing’ that city once again that Oedipus will become once again the sdtér or ‘sav- 
ior —which is what he had been when he had saved Thebes from the Sphinx. 

19$18. But the fact is, Oedipus will not become the savior of the Thebans 
once again. He will not be able to save them from the pollution in an active 
way—which is how he had saved them from the Sphinx. The only way for Oedi- 
pus to remove the pollution from Thebes will be a distinctly passive way—to be 
removed, expelled. But then he will go on to purify his own pollution, as we al- 
ready saw in the Oedipus at Colonus, not in Thebes but in Athens. This way, as 
we have seen in Hour 18§24, Oedipus will become an active ‘bringer of salva- 
tion, a sotérios, for the whole community of Athens (487), and this will happen 
because he will actively purify himself of his pollution by pouring a libation to 
the Eumenides. Further, as we have seen in Hour 18§32, Oedipus will thus be- 
come a cult hero of the Athenians, and he will even be called their own sotér or 
‘savior’ (460; see also 463). 

19$19. So the application of the word sétér or ‘savior’ to Oedipus at line 48 of 


* HC 303 = 2§250n248. 
t HC 304-305 = 29253. 
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the Oedipus Tyrannus is misplaced in this context. The people of Thebes are 
treating him as a cult hero in return for the action of Oedipus in saving them 
from the Sphinx, but he cannot be a cult hero for them in the context of the pol- 
lution that he himself unknowingly caused for himself and also for his whole 
community. Moreover, there is something very wrong in the application of this 
epithet in the larger context of the pollution, since the god Apollo himself is 
called a s6tér or ‘savior’ by the priest at line 150, who utters here a short prayer to 
the god, asking him to free the people from the pollution caused by the plague. 
Similarly at line 304, Oedipus himself says that he is relying on Teiresias the 
seer, devotee of Apollo, to be a sotér or ‘savior’ of the city by freeing Thebes from 
the plague. So the application of this same word sotér to Oedipus himself at line 
48 indicates the beginning of an antagonistic relationship between this hero 
and the god Apollo. And here I return to my general formulation in Hour 1§50 
about god-hero antagonism: The hero is antagonistic toward the god who seems 
to be most like the hero; antagonism does not rule out an element of attrac- 
tion—often a “fatal attraction”—which is played out in a variety of ways. 


A Second Look inside the Psakhé of Oedipus 


19§20. The pollution that afflicts both Oedipus and the whole community of 
Thebes takes the form of a plague, and this plague is pictured as a sickness that 
afflicts the body. So the need for purification can be pictured correspondingly 
as a need for a medical cure—not only for the body but also for the body politic. 
The metaphor that we see at work in this English expression body politic is most 
apt here, since Oedipus in the Oedipus Tyrannus is the king of the whole com- 
munity that is Thebes. And here I return to the anthropological formulation of 
the very idea of a king, as I presented it in Hour 613: the king is an incarnation 
of the body politic, of society itself, which needs to be renewed periodically by being 
purified of pollution. This formulation can be applied to what is being said by 
Oedipus at lines 93-94 of the Oedipus Tyrannus, quoted in Text B: as he con- 
templates the burden of lamentable ‘sorrow’ or penthos that is carried by his 
suffering people, the hero says that this collective burden is added to the indi- 
vidual burden carried by his own larger-than-life psikhé, which thus suffers be- 
yond all suffering. I now show an earlier passage in the Oedipus Tyrannus where 
Oedipus is already describing this burden of his pskhé—and already prescrib- 
ing a remedy for the suffering caused by the pollution: 
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Hour 19 TEXTE 


| My piteous children, I know—they are not unknown to me— |,, 
the desires you have as you come to me. You see, I know well that | ,, 
you are all sick, and that, sick as you are, when it comes to me, | ,, there 
is not a single one of you who is as sick as I am. |,, You see, your pain 
[algos] goes into each one of you |,, alone, all by yourself, and into no 
other person, but my |,, soul [psikhé] mourns for the city [polis], for 
myself, and for you—it does it all together. | ,, So you are not awaken- 
ing me from sleep; | ,, no, I want you to know that I have by now wept 
many tears, |, gone many ways in the wanderings of my thinking. | ,, 
After giving it some good thought, I came up with one and only one 
remedy [iasis], | ,, and I acted on it. You see, the son of Menoikeus, |_, 
Creon, my wife's brother, was sent to the Pythian place, |_, sent by me 
to the dwellings of Phoebus [Apollo], so that he could find out what |_, 
I should do [drdn] or say to save this city [polis] here. |,, And now, 
when the lapse of days is reckoned, |, it bothers me what he might be 
doing, because it is beyond my expectation, | ,, how much longer he is 
gone past the fitting length of time. |_, But when he does arrive, I will 
be worthless [kakos] | _, if I do not do [dran] all the things indicated by 
the god. 


Sophocles Oedipus Tyrannus 58-77" 


Purifying the Pollution in Tragedy 


19§21. The iasis or ‘remedy’ (68) found by Oedipus for nosein, ‘being sick’ 
(60-61: the word nosein occurs three times within this stretch of two lines), is 
pictured here as a medical solution. But this remedy is not only for being sick. It 
must also be a remedy for being polluted. Pollution is the basic problem, and 
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this pollution is clearly indicated by the word miasma, as we saw it used at line 
97 of the Oedipus Tyrannus, quoted in Text B. And, as we also saw at line 99 of 
the same text, the basic remedy in tragedy for this problem of pollution is puri- 
fication, as expressed by the word katharmos. 

19§22. As the oracle of Apollo ordains at line 100, quoted in Text B, the puri- 
fication of the city of Thebes must take the form of expelling the man who was 
guilty of killing the king Laios and whose guilt had caused the pollution; alter- 
natively, as we see in the same line, the blood-guilt for the killing of Laios must 
be paid back with the shedding of the killer’s blood. 

19§23. Such a purification, even though it is hardly a medical remedy for an 
individual body, is seen nevertheless as a collective cure for the body politic of 
the people of Thebes. And such a mentality of a collective cure can extend from 
the body politic of the Thebans in myth all the way to the audience of tragedy in 
the ritual complex of State Theater in Athens. In such an Athenian context, what 
I have been describing up to now as the audience represents in its own way the 
body politic. 

19§24. In the myth of Oedipus as retold in the Oedipus Tyrannus, we have 
seen from the wording of Text B that the antidote to miasma or ‘pollution’ (97) 
is katharmos or ‘purification’ (99). In the ritual complex of drama as brought to 
life in Athenian State Theater, on the other hand, we see another word for ‘puri- 
fication, and that is katharsis, conventionally latinized as catharsis. I have al- 
ready highlighted this word in Hour 8e§$3: there I quoted a celebrated formula- 
tion of Aristotle, who links katharsis with mimésis—a word that I defined there 
as ‘re-enactment. I now quote this formulation again, in the context of analyz- 
ing tragedy as a ritual process: 


Hour 19 TEXT F = Hour 8 TExt N 


Tragedy, then, is the re-enactment [mimesis] of a serious and complete 
action. It has magnitude, with language embellished individually for 
each of its forms and in each of its parts. It is done by performers 
[dréntes] and not by way of narrative, bringing about through pity 
[eleos] and fear [phobos] the purification [katharsis] of such emotions 
[pathémata]. 


Aristotle Poetics 1449b24-28 


19§25. From the standpoint of the myth of Oedipus, as retold in the drama 
Oedipus Tyrannus, purification takes the form of eliminating pollution by ex- 
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pelling the one who is guilty, or even by shedding his blood. From the stand- 
point of the ritual of drama, the corresponding purification takes the form of 
eliminating the same pollution. But what exactly is the pollution that gets elimi- 
nated? In terms of Aristotle’s formulation, tragedy works at eliminating the pol- 
lution that resides in one’s own world of emotions. By engaging with the larger- 
than-life emotions of a larger-than-life hero like Oedipus, the audience in the 
role of the body politic can purge its own emotions, especially the emotions of 
fear and pity. 

19§26. As I noted in the Introduction to Part III ($9), a choice word for such 
heroic emotions is pathos, which can be seen as an all-encompassing Passion 
in comparison with any emotions experienced by any ordinary person—even 
though the same word pathos applies here as well. 

19§27. If the Passion of a larger-than-life hero like Oedipus dwarfs the emo- 
tions of ordinary persons, then a vitally important question arises about the mi- 
asma or ‘pollution’ that causes all the suffering, as highlighted in the wording I 
quoted in Text B from the Oedipus Tyrannus (97). The question is, can we say 
that this pollution is likewise larger-than-life? And the answer is, yes: the pollu- 
tion caused by a heros actions is so enormous that it can only be remedied by a 
purification performed by the entire population. In the myth of Oedipus as it 
plays out in the Oedipus Tyrannus, the purification ultimately takes the ritual 
form of a public expulsion, to be performed by the people of Thebes. Such a 
Greek ritual of expulsion is analogous to the Hittite ritual of elimination as I 
analyzed it in Hour 6§18. On the other hand, in the myth of Oedipus as it plays 
out in the Oedipus at Colonus, we saw in Hour 18 that the purification of the 
pollution takes the ritual form ofa libation, first performed by the hero himself 
for the Eumenides before he dies and then performed thereafter, at the right re- 
curring time, notionally for all eternity, by the people of Athens, who have by 
now become the hero’s worshippers. And these worshippers will perform the 
libation not only for the Eumenides but also for Oedipus himself, who has by 
now become a new cult hero in Athens by way of demonstrating to his new 
countrymen how to perform the libation. The mentality of the actual demon- 
stration is straightforward: do as I do. 


The Reaction of Oedipus to His Own Pollution in the Oedipus Tyrannus 


19§28. By contrast with the Oedipus at Colonus, the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sopho- 
cles dramatizes the immediate reaction of Oedipus to the reality of his own pol- 
lution, once he finally recognizes it. And, once this recognition happens, the 
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world that had been illuminated for Oedipus by his own intellectual brightness, 
rivaling the solar supremacy of the god Apollo himself, tragically comes to an 
end. The same man who could confidently speak as a solar agent, declaring at 
line 132 of the Oedipus Tyrannus, ‘I will shed light on the matter, ego phané 
(€y@ gave), will in the end put out the light of his own eyes, which had failed 
to shed light—as the sun would have shed light—on the dark pollution that had 
already enveloped the hero. When he sees the lifeless body of his mother and 
wife, who has just committed suicide, Oedipus reacts to this sight, marked by 
fear and pity, by taking out his own eyesight: 


Hour 19 TEXT G 


And when, on the ground, |,,,. that wretched person was lying there, 


1267 


terrifying were the things to be seen from that point onward. |,,., For 
he [= Oedipus] tore from her clothing those gold-worked |,,., 
brooches of hers, with which she had ornamented herself, |,,_, and, 


1270 


holding them high with raised hand, he struck his own eyeballs, | 


1271 


uttering words like these: that they should not see him |,,_, either expe- 


1272 


rience such things as he was experiencing [paskhein] or doing [dran] 


such things— |,,_, but, from now on, in total darkness, those persons 


1273 


whom he ought never |_,,_, to have seen, they could see them now, and, 


1274 
as for those persons whom he needed to know, they would fail to know 


them now. |,,.. Uttering such incantations, many times and not just 


1275 


one time |_,_, did he strike with raised hand the spaces where the eyes 


1276 


open and close. And, at each blow the bloody |,,__ eyeballs made wet 


1277 
his bearded cheeks, and did not send forth |,,_, sluggish drops of gore, 
but all at once |,,., a dark shower of blood poured down, like hail. | 


These evil happenings burst forth, coming out of the two of them to- 


1280 


gether, not from only one of them. |,,., No, they were mixed together, 
Their old 


true blessedness [olbos], and justly 


1281 


for both the man and the woman, these evil happenings. | 


1282 


prosperity [olbos] was once |,,s, 


[dikaids] so. But now on this day here |_,,,, there is the groaning of lam- 


1284 
entation, there is aberration [até], there is death, there is shame; of all 


the evil things | ,,,. that can be named, all of them, not one is missing. 


1285 


Sophocles Oedipus Tyrannus 1266-1285* 
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19$29. By depriving himself of his own eyesight, Oedipus puts out the light 
that illuminated his world of intellect. It is as if the inner fires that fueled this 
light have been extinguished: 


Howr 19 TEXT H 


ae {Chorus:} You who have done [drdan] such terrible things, how 


could you bring yourself | ,,,, to extinguish [marainein] your eyesight? 


1328 
Who among the superhuman powers [daimones] urged you on? 

| 329 (Oedipus:} It was Apollo, dear ones [philoi], Apollo |,,,, who 
brought to fulfillment [telein] these evil, evil experiences [pathos plu- 
ral] of mine. |,,,,,,,, But no one with his own hand did the striking. I 
myself did that, wretch that I am! Why was I to see, | 


showed me nothing sweet? 


when eyesight 


1335 


Sophocles Oedipus Tyrannus 1327-1335* 


19$30. The verb that is used here to express the idea of ‘extinguishing’ the 
eyesight of Oedipus is marainein, in the active voice. Aristotle (On the Heavens 
305a11) notes that the middle voice of this verb, marainesthai, is used with refer- 
ence to situations in which a fire goes out by itself; by contrast, in situations in 
which a fire is put out by human agency, another word is used, sbennusthai in 
the passive voice, as opposed to sbennunai in the active voice, which refers to 
situations in which someone puts out a fire. This distinction, as noted by Aris- 
totle, helps us understand the peculiarity of using the active voice, marainein, 
with reference to the agency of Oedipus when he puts out the fires, as it were, 
that fuel the light of his eyesight. Ordinarily, the active form sbennunai would 
be used with reference to situations in which someone puts out a fire, just as the 
passive form sbennusthai refers to situations in which the fire is put out by 
someone. So how could the middle form marainesthai, which refers to situa- 
tions in which a fire goes out by itself, be converted to an active form with refer- 
ence to an extraordinary situation in which Oedipus puts out his own eyesight? 
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It is as if the agency of Oedipus here were no agency at all. I find a similarly ex- 
traordinary situation in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, where the god Hermes 
makes the first fire and then puts out that first fire at line 140: when he puts the 
fire out, the active form marainein is used. Again, it is as if the agency of Hermes 
were no agency at all. But that is not so: although there is no human agency at 
work here, there is divine agency. The fire goes out by itself because it was 
started by divine agency, which means that the fire, to human eyes, had also 
started by itself, animated by the divine force of the god Hermes. I think there is 
something similarly extraordinary in the use of the active voice of marainein 
when Oedipus puts out his eyes at line 1328 of the Oedipus Tyrannus. The agency 
is not human. It is beyond the human. The self-blinding of Oedipus will lead 
this hero into an existence that transcends the human. 


HOUR 20 


The Hero as Mirror of Men’s and 
Women’s Experiences in the 


Hippolytus of Euripides 


The Meaning of Telos 


20§1. The key word for this hour is telos, ‘end, ending, final moment; goal, com- 
pletion, fulfillment; coming full circle, rounding out; successfully passing 
through an ordeal; initiation; ritual, rite. We have already seen this word in 
many of the contexts that fit the translations that I give here (1§49, 5$119, 9§29, 
13§§10-22, 16§8). A verb derived from this noun felos is telein, which I have 
been translating as ‘carry out the fulfillment’ (2§44) or ‘bring to fulfillment’ 
(11§34, 19$29) or ‘make a ritual act’ (1147). As we will see in the course of this 
hour, the many different ways of translating the word telos have one thing in 
common: each translation conveys, in its own way, the idea of a transition from 
one phase of human experience into another. And, toward the end of this hour, 
we will see that the world of ancient Greek myth and ritual tends to differenti- 
ate, like it or not, the experiences of men and women from each other. 


Two Contexts of Telos for Hippolytus 


20§2. In the Hippolytus of Euripides, we find two occurrences of this word telos. 
As we will see, the contexts of both these occurrences are relevant to the myths 
and the rituals concerning Hippolytus. 

20§3. I start with the second of the two contexts, at line 87 of the drama. The 
word telos in this context—and I am about to quote the text—can be under- 
stood in two different ways. In terms of what the speaker intends—and this 
speaker is none other than Hippolytus—we may translate telos as ‘the end. In 
terms of what is really meant by the myths and the rituals concerning Hippoly- 
tus, however, such a translation is overly restrictive. I say that because the myths 
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concerning Hippolytus, as we will see later, are directly linked with rituals of 
female initiation. And, in terms of such a link between myth and ritual, the sub- 
text of the word telos here is ‘initiation. 

20§4. So now I proceed to a close reading of the text where we find this oc- 
currence of the word telos in the Hippolytus. As we join the action, near the be- 
ginning of the drama, we find the young hero Hippolytus in the act of praying 
to the goddess Artemis while offering her the gift of a garland of flowers that he 
consecrates for her blond hair: 


Hour 20 TEXT A 


|,, For you this plaited garland [stephanos] culled from an unspoiled 
|., meadow [leimén], O my lady [= Artemis], do I [= Hippolytus] 
bring, arranging [kosmein] it properly. |, It is from a place where it is 
not fit for the shepherd to pasture his flocks, |,, nor has iron yet come 
there, but it is unspoiled, |. this meadow [leimén], and the bee in 
springtime goes through and through. |,, The goddess named Mod- 
esty [Aidds] tends this place with pure river water, |,, and those who 
do not have to be taught but by their own nature [phusis] |, are en- 
dowed with moderation [séphrosuné] always in all things, | ,, they are 
allowed by divine sanction to pick flowers there, but it is not sanc- 
tioned by divine law [themis] for those who are bad. So, my lady near 
and dear [philé], for your golden locks of hair | ,, accept this headband 
from my properly worshipful hand. | ,, For I alone among mortals have 
this privilege [geras]: |,, I keep company with you and I exchange 
words with you, |, hearing your voice though not looking you in the 
eye. |,, That is the same way I should go round the turning post, head- 
ing toward the end [telos] of life just as I began it. 


Euripides Hippolytus 73-87* 


205. In expressing his desire to be a devotee of the virgin goddess Artemis 
from the beginning of his life all the way to the end, the militantly virginal hero 
Hippolytus speaks the language of metaphor: accomplished charioteer that he 
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is, he thinks of his life as the course of a chariot race, and he thinks of the finish 
line of the race as the end of his life. After Hippolytus rounds the turning post 
for the last time in the course of his life, the finish line will be waiting for him. 
But this metaphor can lead to other meanings of the word telos. After all, the 
rounding of a turning post in a chariot race takes the charioteer back to the 
starting point, where the rounding continues back to the turning post and then 
back to the starting point and then back to the turning post, over and over 
again—until the charioteer rounds the turning post for the last time. Then, after 
the last rounding of the turning post, he will be heading down the home stretch, 
eagerly rushing toward the finish line. But the finish line becomes a finish line 
only after the last turn around the turning post. 

20§6. For Hippolytus, the end of life is the finish line of a chariot race. That is 
all there is to it. He does not see, in terms of his own metaphor, that the finish 
line can also be a coming full circle. After all, as I have just pointed out, the fin- 
ish line is truly the finish line only when the turning post has been rounded for 
the very last time. Otherwise, the finish line can still become a re-starting, that 
is, the starting point of a new round. 

20§7. So we find here an unintended meaning in the words spoken just now 
by Hippolytus. Still, the intent of the young athlete is clear: he wants to go 
through life, from beginning to end, as a devotee of the virgin goddess Artemis. 
And, by implication, he desires to reach the end of his life the same way he had 
begun it, as a virgin. The thinking of Hippolytus is linear here: for him, telos is 
the end ofa line. 

20§8. But there is also the idea of telos as a coming full circle, and this al- 
ternative idea cannot be evaded in the Hippolytus of Euripides. Such an idea, 
which is most compatible with the metaphorical world of ritual, leads to a fur- 
ther idea—initiation. A telling sign of this further idea can be found in the con- 
text of the second of the two attestations of the word telos in the Hippolytus of 
Euripides. In this other context, the idea of initiation is overtly expressed. It 
happens in a story told by Aphrodite, goddess of sexuality and love, at the very 
beginning of the drama. As we are about to see, there is a moment in the story 
when the beautiful young queen Phaedra, married to an older man, the king- 
hero Theseus, first lays eyes on the beautiful young bastard son of the king, 
Hippolytus. At that moment, as we see from the narration of Aphrodite, this 
goddess of erotic desire arranges for Phaedra to fall instantly in love with Hip- 
polytus. In the version of the story that is told here by Aphrodite, Phaedra first 
falls in love with Hippolytus in Athens, not in Trozen, which is the native city of 
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the hero.* Hippolytus has traveled from Trozen and has just arrived in the terri- 
tory of Athens, described as the land of Pandion, who was a primeval ruler of 
the territory. The young hero has come to Athens because he desires to be initi- 
ated into the Eleusinian Mysteries, described at line 25 as telé, the plural of telos, 
which I will translate for the moment as ‘rituals. So we are about to see an overt 
reference to initiation, as expressed by the word felos: 


Hour 20 TExT B 


|,, When he [= Hippolytus] went, once upon a time, from the palace 
of Pittheus [in Trozen] bs [to the territory of Athens] for the vision 
and rituals [telos plural] of the revered Mysteries [mustérion plural], | ,, 
to the land of Pandion [= to the territory of Athens], then it was that 
the noble wife of the father [of Hippolytus] |,. saw him, yes, Phaedra 
saw him, and she was possessed in her heart |,, by a passionate love 
[eros] that was terrifying—all because of the plans I planned. 


Euripides Hippolytus 24-28+ 


Hippolytus as a Cult Hero in Athens 


20§9. As we have just seen, the onset of the passionate love experienced by 
Phaedra when she first catches sight of Hippolytus happens in the territory of 
Athens, where the young hero is visiting in his quest to be initiated into the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. As we will now see, this mention of Athens indicates that 
the story of Hippolytus as it plays out in the tragedy of Euripides stems from a 
complex of myths and rituals that are grounded in two locales, one of which is 
Trozen but the other one of which is Athens. And, as we will also see, these 
myths and rituals concern Hippolytus as a cult hero who was worshipped both 
in Trozen and in Athens. I will concentrate first on Athens. 

20$10. I start by observing that Athens is the dramatic setting of another 
tragedy of Euripides about Hippolytus, which has not survived except for a few 
fragments. Here I turn to relevant information provided by external evidence. 
Surviving along with our text of the Hippolytus is the text of an accompanying 


* Here and everywhere, I spell the name of this city Trozen, not Troizen, following Barrett 1964:157. 

+ |,, AOdrTa yap vw [lirOéws mor’ éx Sduwr |,, cemvdr és Ow Kal TéEXH wvotypiov |,, [avdiovos 
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Hypothesis that stems from Aristophanes of Byzantium, Director of the Library 
of Alexandria in the early second century BCE. From the external evidence of 
this Hypothesis, we learn that the surviving Hippolytus of Euripides was pro- 
duced in 428 BCE, winning first prize in the competitions at the dramatic festi- 
val of the City Dionysia in Athens. And we learn also from the same Hypothesis 
that the lost Hippolytus was an earlier production. 

20§11. That said, I come back to the reference in Text B, lines 24-28 of the 
surviving Hippolytus—back to the moment when Phaedra falls passionately in 
love with the virgin hero during his pilgrimage in Athens. I will now consider 
these lines in combination with lines 29-33, which immediately follow and 
which I now quote here: 


Hour 20 TExT C 


|,. And before she [= Phaedra] came to this land of Trozen, |,, she 
established—on a side of the Rock of Pallas [= Athena], from where 
one could see a view I 5, of this land [of Trozen] here—[she established] 
a shrine [ndos] of Kypris [= Aphrodite], | 50 since she loved [eran] a 
love [erds], a passionate love, a love alien to the population [ek-démos]. 
In compensation for [epi] Hippolytus | ,.—she gave that name, which 
will last for all time to come—that is why, she said, the goddess has 
been installed there. 


Euripides Hippolytus 29-33* 


20§12. Viewing these lines in Text C together with the immediately preced- 
ing lines 24-28 in Text B, we can see that the reference to Phaedra’s falling in 
love with Hippolytus in Athens is really a cross-reference to the lost Hippolytus. 
In the complex wording of Text C as I just quoted it, the persona of Aphrodite 
herself narrates how the lovesick young queen Phaedra established a ndos or 
‘shrine’ (31) in honor of the goddess before departing from Athens and journey- 
ing to Trozen, never again returning to Athens. The details about the establish- 
ment of the shrine of Aphrodite in Athens must have derived from the lost Hip- 
polytus, since, as I already noted, Athens was the dramatic setting for Phaedra’s 


= [5 kat mptv pev ehOetv THVOE ynv Tpolnviar, Ie TEeTpAV Tap avTyV Tlad\ddos, Kar orsov lan yns 
THOS, Vvaov Kvpisos éyxabeioato, les €pao Epwr’ exOnpov, ‘Immoht@ & éme [es 70 hourov avopalev 
idpto Oa: Pedy. At line 33, I retain the reading @vdualer as transmitted by the medieval manuscripts. So I do 
not follow the emendation 6voudcovov, which is accepted by most editors, including Barrett 1964:161-162. 
While I disagree with Barrett about the emendation, I agree with him about his interpretation of onomazein in 
the sense of ‘give X the name Y, saying that... * 
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death in that other tragedy. Only the detail about the departure of Phaedra from 
Athens belongs to the present tragedy, which relocates her suicide from Athens 
to Trozen. 

20§13. I will now start to examine more closely the details we find in Text C 
about the story of Hippolytus in Athens—and about the myths and rituals that 
are linked to it. The ndos or ‘shrine’ (31) of Aphrodite in Athens, as the goddess 
says, is located ‘on the side of the Rock of Pallas’ (30). The ‘Rock’ is the Athenian 
Acropolis, which was sacred primarily to Pallas Athena. Where the wording de- 
scribes the establishment of this shrine of Aphrodite at the initiative of Phaedra, 
the goddess refers to herself ostentatiously in the third person as the divinity 
who has been ‘installed’ there (33). 

20§14. In this same Text C, the wording of Aphrodite quotes the expression 
epi Hippolutoi, or ‘in compensation for Hippolytus’ (32). I say that Aphrodite is 
engaging in an act of quotation here because this expression epi Hippolutoi is 
actually part of the traditional nomenclature for a historically attested ndos or 
‘shrine; sacred to Aphrodite, which was located on the south slope of the Athe- 
nian Acropolis. According to the Athenian version of the myth of Hippolytus, it 
was this shrine that Phaedra established epi Hippolutoi, that is, ‘in compensa- 
tion for Hippolytus. And the same expression epi Hippolutdi is actually attested 
in an Athenian inscription dated to 429/8 BCE or thereabouts, where we read 
... appod|ites €| [7 ut]oXvto, « .. of Aphrodite, [in the place] for [epi] Hip- 
polytus’ (IG I3 310.233-234). In another Athenian inscription, dated to 426/5 
BCE, we read agpooutes ev hiwzoAv[recot . . ., ‘of Aphrodite, in the precinct of 
Hippolytus [= the Hippoluteion] . . ? (IG 13 369.66). Both of these inscriptions 
are referring to Aphrodite as she was actually worshipped in her shrine located 
on the south slope of the Acropolis. Further, as we see from the contexts of these 
and other inscriptions, there was a hero cult of Hippolytus within the pre- 
cinct or sacred space that contained the shrine of Aphrodite, and the name of 
this precinct, as we see in the second of the two inscriptions I just cited, was 
the Hippoluteion.* So the cult of the hero Hippolytus was the sacred frame- 
work for the cult of the goddess Aphrodite in her shrine, which was located in- 
side the hero’s precinct. In the course of his tour of important sights to be seen 
in Athens, Pausanias (1.22.1) took note of this precinct of Hippolytus, observing 
that he saw there a mnéma or ‘memorial marker’ that had been built for the 
hero. 


* Barrett 1964:5. 
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20§15. I have saved for this moment what I think is the most important fact 
about the expression epi Hippolutoi, ‘in compensation for Hippolytus, as we 
have seen it attested in the Hippolytus of Euripides and in one of the two Athe- 
nian inscriptions I have just mentioned. The fact is, even the syntax of this ex- 
pression shows that Hippolytus was a cult hero in Athens. We have already seen 
other contexts in which the syntactical combination of the preposition epi with 
a hero’s name in the dative case indicates the historical existence of a hero cult 
that was meant to be an eternally recycled compensation for a given heros death 
(8$19, 8a$10, 1198). 


Hippolytus as a Cult Hero in Trozen 


20§16. In the same context in which Pausanias (1.22.1) remarks that he saw a 
mnéma or ‘memorial marker’ of the hero Hippolytus in Athens, he goes on to 
say (1.22.2) that there is ‘also’ a taphos or ‘tomb’ of this hero in Trozen. Pausa- 
nias goes out of his way to emphasize that this relatively small city, located 
at the southeast corner of the Peloponnese and about thirty miles across the 
sea from Peiraieus, the main harbor of Athens, is known for a different set of 
myths and rituals concerning Hippolytus. According to the traditions that are 
local to Trozen, the first time that Phaedra laid eyes on Hippolytus was in 
Trozen, not in Athens. Pausanias makes this detail quite explicit: kai Daidpa 
Tpatn evrad0a eidev ‘ImmodvuTor, ‘it was first here that Phaedra saw Hippoly- 
tus’ (1.22.2), 

20§17. In the same context, Pausanias (1.22.2) reports another detail that is 
local to Trozen. This detail comes from an aetiological myth explaining why 
one particular myrtle bush that Pausanias saw in Trozen showed holes evenly 
distributed all over all its leaves: as our traveler retells the local traditional story, 
these leaves originally did not have holes in them, but then, once upon a time, 
Phaedra experienced such a ‘saturation of passior’ or asé in her irrational love 
for Hippolytus that she took out a peroné or ‘pir that was holding up her hair 
and started to prick holes into every single leaf of that myrtle bush. Only at a 
later point in the reportage of Pausanias, however, do we see the fuller signifi- 
cance of this aetiology explaining why the holes in the leaves of the myrtle bush 
are really pinpricks originating from the heroic age, and now, in my own eager- 
ness, I will immediately shift ahead to that later point. The context is most sug- 
gestive. Pausanias is in the middle of describing a place in central Trozen that 
features a ndos or ‘shrine’ of Aphrodite: 
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Hour 20 TExtT D 


| ,.4.; Along the other part of the enclosure [peribolos] is a racecourse 
[stadion] that is named after Hippolytus. And there is also a shrine 
[ndos] situated on a slope overlooking it [= the racecourse], and this 
shrine is sacred to Aphrodite kataskopia, ‘the one who is looking down 
from on high’ She is called that because it was from this place, when 
Hippolytus was once upon a time exercising naked, that Phaedra took 
just one look at him, looking down from where she was, and right away 
she became afflicted with passionate love [eran]. It was also at this same 
place where the myrtle tree was, I mean, the one I wrote about earlier 
[= 1.22.2]—the one with leaves that had holes pricked into them. It 
happened when Phaedra, at a total loss about what to do, and not find- 
ing any remedy that could alleviate her passionate love [erds], muti- 
lated the leaves of the myrtle bush. |,,, , 
phos] of Phaedra there, and it is not far away from the memorial marker 


And there is also a tomb [ta- 


[mnéma] of Hippolytus. That marker in turn has been built not far 
away from the myrtle bush. 


Pausanias 2.32.3-4* 


20§18. So this myrtle bush is a most visible marker of local Trozenian tradi- 
tions about both Hippolytus and Phaedra. We have already seen in Hour 14§29 
the erotic symbolism of myrtle flowers, and we now see that such symbolism is 
localized in Trozen by way of associating the myrtle bush of Phaedra with her 
tomb—as also with the tomb of Hippolytus. These two tombs were contained 
within an overall peribolos or ‘enclosure; as we have just seen from the descrip- 
tion given by Pausanias, who at an earlier point of his description actually 
equates this enclosure with the overall temenos or ‘sacred space’ of Hippolytus: 


Hour 20 TEXT E 


Hippolytus son of Theseus has a most prominent sacred space 


| 2.32.1 


[temenos] set aside for him [in Trozen]. And there is a shrine [ndos] 
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inside this space, with an archaic statue [inside it]. They say that Dio- 
medes made these things and, on top of that, that he was the first per- 
son to make sacrifice [thuein] to Hippolytus. The people of Trozen 
have a priest of Hippolytus, and this priest is consecrated [hierousthai] 
as a priest for the entire duration of his life. There are sacrifices [thu- 
siai] that take place at a yearly festival, and among the ritual actions 
that the people do [drdn], I describe this event that takes place [at the 
festival]: each and every virgin girl [parthenos] in the community cuts 
off a lock of her hair [plokamos] for him [= Hippolytus] before she gets 
married, and, having cut it off, each girl ceremonially carries the lock 
to the shrine [ndos] and deposits it there as a dedicatory offering. The 
people [of Trozen] wish that he [= Hippolytus] had not died when he 
was dragged by the horses drawing his chariot, and they do not show 
his tomb [taphos], even though they know where it is. As for the con- 
stellation in the heavens that is called the Charioteer [héniokhos], they 
[= the people of Trozen] have a customary way of thinking [nomizein] 
that this one [houtos = the Charioteer] is that one [ekeinos], Hippoly- 
tus, who has this [hauté] honor [timé] from the gods. |, ,,, Inside this 
[houtos] enclosure [peribolos] is also the shrine [ndos] of Apollo the 
Epibatérios [‘the one who steps on’—either on the platform of a chariot 
or on board a ship], established by Diomedes as a votive offering be- 
cause he had escaped the seastorm inflicted on the Hellenes while they 
were trying to get back home safely after Ilion [= Troy]. 


Pausanias 2.32.1-2* 


20§19. As we see from the wording of this description by Pausanias, the te- 
menos or ‘sacred precinct’ of Hippolytus that is mentioned at the beginning of 
Text E here (2.32.1) is the same thing as the overall peribolos or ‘enclosure’ men- 
tioned at the end of this same Text E (2.32.2). We can also see from this wording 
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of Pausanias that the peribolos he mentions here at the end of Text E (2.32.2) is 
the same thing as the peribolos he mentions at the beginning of Text D (2.32.3), 
so that the entire enclosure is the same thing as the femenos or ‘sacred space’ of 
Hippolytus mentioned at the beginning of Text E (2.32.1). So, practically, all the 
sacred sites that are inventoried by Pausanias in both Texts D and E belong to 
the overall temenos or ‘sacred space’ of Hippolytus. 

20§20. Among the sites contained by the femenos or ‘sacred space’ of Hip- 
polytus is a ndos or ‘shrine’ that belongs to Aphrodite kataskopia, ‘the one who 
is looking down from on high; as we saw in Text D, Pausanias 2.32.3. This stance 
of the goddess of love and sexuality is duplicated by the stance of the beautiful 
mortal Phaedra when she herself was ‘looking down from her vantage point on 
high, next to the myrtle bush, and saw Hippolytus exercising naked. 

20§21. This same dos or ‘shrine’ in Trozen belongs not only to Aphrodite 
but also to Hippolytus himself, as we saw not once but twice in Text E. Similarly 
in the myth-ritual complex of Hippolytus in Athens, as we saw in Text C when 
we were reading lines 31-32 of the Hippolytus of Euripides, there is a ndos or 
‘shrine’ of Aphrodite, and the goddess herself says that this ndos was established 
epi Hippolutoi or ‘in compensation for Hippolytus: Retrospectively, what is be- 
ing compensated here is the death of the hero, caused by his antagonism with 
Aphrodite. And, as I already argued in §§14-15, this expression epi Hippolutoi 
or ‘in compensation for Hippolytus’ indicates the existence of a hero cult of 
Hippolytus, anchored in the same place where the ndos or ‘shrine’ of Aphrodite 
is located. So in both the Athenian and the Trozenian evidence, we see a pattern 
of coexistence or symbiosis between Aphrodite and Hippolytus inside a ritual 
space that corresponds to the myth about their mutual antagonism. For other 
examples of such a symbiosis linking a divinity and a hero in ritual, correlated 
with a pattern of antagonism that links them in myth, I refer back to Hour 
11§§45, 51-52, 56, and Hour 12§21. 


Comparing the Trozenian and the Athenian Versions of the 
Hippolytus Tradition 


20§22. The striking parallelism we have just seen between the Trozenian and 
the Athenian versions of the Hippolytus tradition does not mean that the Athe- 
nian version, which is less rich in detail, was merely a borrowing from the 
Trozenian version. In making this point, I am following a general methodology 
that I have developed over the years while analyzing the comparative evidence 
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of myths and rituals.* Applying this methodology, I now argue that the points 
of comparison we see in the Hippolytus traditions of Trozen and Athens 
are primarily a matter of common inheritance. Granted, we can find examples 
where the Athenian version of the Hippolytus tradition involves borrowings 
from the Trozenian version, but I argue that such examples are secondary. In 
other words, the parallelisms we see in the Trozenian and Athenian traditions 
concerning Hippolytus are for the most part cognate features that survive inde- 
pendent of each other. Even if the surviving features of Hippolytus in Athens 
may at first seem less compelling than what we see in Trozen, they are still im- 
portant pieces of evidence for reconstructing the myths and rituals concerning 
this hero. 

20§23. Pursuing this argument, I now take a second look at the relationship 
between the shrine of Aphrodite and the precinct of Hippolytus in Athens. The 
wording that expresses this relationship, epi Hippolutoi, or ‘in compensation for 
Hippolytus, is surely independent of what we see in the Trozenian tradition, 
where the relationship between the shrine of Aphrodite and the precinct of 
Hippolytus is expressed differently—by way of the epithet kataskopid, ‘the one 
who is looking down from on high. 

20§24. This line of argumentation cannot be blunted even if we concede that 
the overall myth of Hippolytus was to some degree appropriated by the state of 
Athens, which had reshaped the figure of Theseus, father of Hippolytus, as an 
idealized hero-king of Athens. Such an idealization is clearly at work in the Oe- 
dipus at Colonus of Sophocles, for example. In that drama, as we saw in Hour 
18§26, Theseus is pictured as a prototype of the Athenian democracy of the fifth 
century BCE. We may also concede that such a prominent status for Theseus in 
Athens cannot be reconstructed much farther back in time than the sixth cen- 
tury BCE.t And we may even concede that Theseus too, like Hippolytus, was a 
figure deeply rooted in the myths and rituals of Trozen: for example, it is uni- 
versally acknowledged that Theseus was born in Trozen, and that his mother 
was Aithra, daughter of the king of Trozen, Pittheus (as we see, for example, in 
lines 207-209 of the Herakleidai of Euripides). But I maintain that the rooted- 
ness of Theseus in the local mythmaking traditions of Trozen cannot justify 
the inference that this hero was simply appropriated from there into Athenian 
mythmaking. And my point remains that the parallelisms we find in the Troze- 


* | offer an introduction to this methodology, giving many examples, in Nagy 2o11a. 
+ On this chronology, see Barrett 1964:2. 
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nian and Athenian versions of myths concerning both Hippolytus and Theseus 
indicate mostly cognate rather than borrowed features. 


Two Conventional Patterns of Thinking about Hippolytus as a Cult Hero 
in Trozen 


20§25. That said, I return to the testimony of Pausanias concerning the hero 
cult of Hippolytus in Trozen. In Text E, which I have already quoted, Pausanias 
accentuates two conventional patterns of thinking about this cult hero: 


: First, Pausanias notes the mysticism surrounding the actual location of the 
tomb where Hippolytus is buried in Trozen. As we saw in Text E, Pausanias 
2.32.1, the people of Trozen ‘do not show his tomb [taphos], even though they 
know where it is. We have already seen in Hour 18§§36-38 and 45-49 a com- 
parable mentality of mysticism with regard to the tomb of Oedipus at Colo- 
nus. It can be said in general that cult heroes attract a variety of ritualized 
gestures indicating that a reverential silence is required of those who are initi- 
ated into the mysteries of worshipping them.* 

- Second, Pausanias notes the ideological denial of the death of Hippolytus. I 
have already quoted the relevant wording in text E, Pausanias 2.32.1, where it 
is said that ‘the people [of Trozen] wish that he [= Hippolytus] had not died 
when he was dragged by the horses drawing his chariot: The sanctioned wish- 
fulfillment, as we will now see, is the immortalization of Hippolytus as a cult 
hero. And, as we will also see, the idea of this cult hero’s immortalization is 


expressed in mystical terms. 


20§26. For the people of Trozen, one way to formulate the mystical immor- 
talization of Hippolytus after his death was to picture the timé or ‘honor’ that he 
gets as a cult hero in the form of a catasterism, which is the transformation of a 
mortal human into an immortal star or constellation that dwells in the heavens. 
Such a catasterism of Hippolytus is evident in the wording I already quoted 
from Pausanias 2.32.1 in Text E: ‘As for the constellation in the heavens that is 
called the Charioteer [héniokhos], they [= the people of Trozen] have a custom- 
ary way of thinking [nomizein] that this one [houtos = the Charioteer] is that 
one [ekeinos], Hippolytus, who has this [hauté] honor [timé] from the gods. 


* HPC 184 = I1$134. See also Brelich 1958:156-157. 
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The houtos or ‘this one’ who appears as the constellation of the Héniokhos or 
‘Charioteer’ in the starry skies at night (the Latin word for this constellation is 
Auriga, which likewise means ‘Charioteer’) is identical to the ekeinos or ‘that 
one’ who is Hippolytus, receiving ‘this’ (hauté) timé or ‘honor of hero cult in 
Trozen. 

20§27. In my brief introduction to Greek tragedy, Part III (§10), I cited a most 
revealing observation made by Aristotle (Poetics 1448b17): he says that the for- 
mula houtos ekeinos, meaning ‘this one is that one, is the essence of mimeésis 
or ‘representation, which is the mental process of identifying the representing 
houtos or ‘this —in the ritual of acting the drama—with the represented ‘that’ or 
ekeinos in the myth that is being acted out by the drama. And now we see the 
same formula in the case of Hippolytus, cult hero of Trozen: every time the con- 
stellation known as the héniokhos or Auriga or Charioteer appears in the starry 
skies at night, this constellation re-enacts or even acts out the hero Hippolytus 
himself. So the houtos or ‘this one, who is the Charioteer in the night sky, be- 
comes identical to ekeinos or ‘that one, who is the hero Hippolytus, prototypical 
charioteer of the Trozenians. 

20§28. A comparable example is the hero Orion, a prototypical hunter, 
whose constellation in the heavens is mentioned in Odyssey v 121-124, a mysti- 
cal passage referring to the antagonism between Orion and Artemis, the god- 
dess who presides over the ritualized activity of hunting.* And I should add that 
Hippolytus himself is a prototypical hunter as well as a prototypical charioteer, 
as we will see presently. Moreover, not only is Hippolytus connected with a ndos 
or ‘shrine’ of Aphrodite in his own precinct, as we saw in Pausanias 2.32.1, 
quoted in Text E, but he is also said to have established a ndos or ‘shrine’ of Ar- 
temis elsewhere in Trozen: 


Hour 20 TExT F 


Near the theater is a shrine [ndos] of Artemis of the Wolves [Lukeia], 
which was made for her by Hippolytus. With regard to the epithet ‘of 
the Wolves, I received no information from the local guides [ex- 
hégétai]. It seemed to me at the time that it might have to do with 
wolves that had been devastating the territory of the Trozenians and 
that had been killed by Hippolytus. Or the epithet ‘of the Wolves’ might 


* For more on this passage in Odyssey v 121-124, see GM 207, 242-248, 251-253. 
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have applied to Artemis among the Amazons, since Hippolytus was re- 
lated to them on his mother’s side. Or again there might be some other 
explanation that I do not know. 


Pausanias 2.31.4* 


Hippolytus in Epidaurus 


20§29. Another way to formulate the mystical immortalization of Hippolytus 
as a local cult hero was to picture a resurrection of his body through the agency 
of the hero Asklepios, son of Apollo. We see a retelling of such a myth at an ear- 
lier stage in the travels of Pausanias, when he visits the peribolos or ‘precinct’ of 
Asklepios on the outskirts of the city of Epidaurus: 


Hour 20 TEXT G 


Inside the enclosure [peribolos] are slabs [stélai]. There used to be many 
more of these in ancient times, but in my time there were only six sur- 
viving. On these slabs are inscriptions recording the names of men 
and women who were healed by Asklepios, including details about the 
kinds of illness experienced by each one of them—and about how each 
one of them was healed. And they are all written in the Dorian dialect. 
| ,...4 Standing apart from these slabs is one particularly ancient one, 
which says that Hippolytus dedicated to the god [theos] forty horses. 
What the inscription on this slab says is in conformity with what is said 
by the people of Aricia: according to them, after Hippolytus died as a 
result of the curses [darai] hurled at him by Theseus, Asklepios resur- 
rected [an-histanai] him. And, after he [= Hippolytus] came back to 
life [authis bionai], he decided not to grant forgiveness to his father [= 
Theseus]. Instead, showing contempt for the father’s entreaties, he [= 
Hippolytus] went to Italy to dwell among the people of Aricia. He be- 
came king there, and he established a sacred space [temenos] for Ar- 
temis, where to this day, even in my time, there are athletic contests 
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[athla] featuring one-on-one combat [monomakhia], and the winner is 
considered to be consecrated [hierdsthai] to the goddess [= Artemis]. 


Pausanias 2.27.3-4* 


20§30. In this retelling of the Hippolytus myth, Asklepios as the son of 
Apollo possesses extraordinary skills as a physician, and he uses these skills to 
bring Hippolytus back to life after that hero dies in a chariot crash caused by the 
arai or ‘curses’ hurled at him by Theseus. From another retelling of the myth, 
however, we learn that the resurrection of Hippolytus, engineered by the skills 
of Asklepios, was not only the result of his death: it was also the cause of an- 
other death. And the one whose death was caused by the resurrection of Hip- 
polytus was Asklepios himself. As the story goes, Zeus incinerated Asklepios 
with his divine thunderbolt, and he did so precisely because this hero had used 
his extraordinary skills as a physician to resurrect Hippolytus after that hero's 
death (scholia for Pindar Pythian 3.54). This version of the myth seems to be 
quite ancient, datable at least as far back as the sixth century BCE.t 

20§31. In the wording of Pausanias 2.27.4, as I quoted it in Text G, we see that 
Hippolytus had expressed his gratitude for his resurrection by making an offer- 
ing of forty horses to Asklepios, who is described in this context as a theos or 
‘god’ In terms of traditional language used in referring to cult heroes, the title 
of ‘god’ is appropriate here because Asklepios too, like Hippolytus, is destined 
to be immortalized after his own death. As we last saw in Hour 18§43, heroes 
who die by the thunderbolt of Zeus are made eligible for immortalization after 
death. 

2032. The earliest attested phases of the cult of Asklepios, localized in Epi- 
daurus, can be dated as far back as the sixth century BCE, and the cult then 
spread to places like Trozen and Athens in the fifth century.¢ By the time of 
Pausanias, in the second century CE, the cult had spread even farther, including 
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places like Pergamon, Smyrna, and Cyrene (2.26.8—9). Moreover, as time went 
by, “Asklepios seems to have made a habit of supplanting local heroes [who also 
had] healing powers.”* And, in the process, Asklepios became less and less of a 
hero and more and more of a god. We have already seen this kind of historical 
process in Hour 15§33, where we considered the widespread worship of cult he- 
roes like Amphiaraos, Trophonios, and Protesilaos in the second century CE— 
which was the era of Pausanias himself. Similarly, by the time we reach this era, 
the cult of this Asklepios had become so widespread—and commensurately ele- 
vated—that people could think of him as a god who had always been a god. 
And that is precisely how Pausanias thought of Asklepios (2.26.10). 

20§33. Although the myths and rituals that we have just examined con- 
cerning the special relationship of Hippolytus to Asklepios are localized not in 
Trozen but in nearby Epidaurus, there is reason to think that these myths and 
rituals apply to Trozen as well, since the cult of Asklepios is strongly attested in 
Trozen as well as in Epidaurus. In fact, archaeologists have found that the pre- 
cinct of Asklepios was actually embedded within the precinct of Hippolytus in 
Trozen.{ Moreover, the myths and rituals concerning Asklepios in Trozen had 
become so tightly integrated with the myths and rituals of Hippolytus that it 
became a challenge for Pausanias even to distinguish between some of the vi- 
sual representations of Asklepios and Hippolytus that he saw on display in that 
city—even though he claims to have the expertise to make such distinctions 
(2.32.4). 


Euripides Recapitulates a Trozenian Ritual 


20§34. I return here to the description of a ritual that we have already read in 
Pausanias 2.32.1, as quoted in Text E. This ritual, which was performed on the 
occasion of a seasonally recurring festival at Trozen, was linked with the ndos or 
‘shrine’ that was sacred to both the hero Hippolytus and the goddess Aphrodite. 
Here I quote again the relevant wording: 


Hour 20 TEXT H (PART OF TEXT E) 


There are sacrifices [thusiai] that take place at a yearly festival, and 
among the ritual actions that the people do [dran], I describe this event 


* Barrett 1964:5. 
+ Barrett 1964:5n4. 
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that takes place [at the festival]: each and every virgin girl [parthenos] 
in the community cuts of a lock of her hair [plokamos] for him [= Hip- 
polytus] before she gets married, and, having cut it off, each girl cere- 
monially carries the lock to the shrine [ndos] and deposits it there as a 
dedicatory offering. 


Pausanias 2.32.1 


20§35. Toward the end of the Hippolytus of Euripides, we find a passage that 
makes an explicit reference to the same ritual—as it already existed well over 
half a millennium earlier. As we are about to see, the speaker in this passage is 
the goddess Artemis, and she is addressing Hippolytus, who is going through 
his final agonizing moments of dying as a result of the horrific injuries he suf- 
fered when his chariot crashed—a fatal crash caused by the curses unjustly 
hurled at him by his father, Theseus. The goddess tells Hippolytus that he will 
have, after death, the timai or ‘honors’ of a cult hero, and that these honors will 
take the form of seasonally recurring choral lyric performances of unmarried 
girls who will cut their hair and then present severed locks of that hair to the 
hero as a compensation for his sufferings. And the wording of the prediction 
makes it clear that the ritual acts of cutting the hair and then presenting the 
severed locks of that hair to the hero in his shrine are part of an overall ritual 
activity of choral performance. Here, then, are the relevant words spoken by the 
goddess: 


Hour 20 TeExtT I 


|,423 10 you, poor sufferer, in compensation for these bad things that 


have happened to you here, | 
[polis] of Trozen | 


tao4 the greatest honors [timai] in the city 


145 | Will give to you: unwed girls before they get 
married |,,,, will cut off their hair for you, and throughout the length 


of time [aidn] |,,,, you will harvest the very great sorrows [penthos plu- 


And for all time there will be a thought that 
comes along with the songmaking directed at you by virgin girls, | 


1427 


ral] of their tears. |,,,. 


1429 
and it will be a troubled thought. The story and the names will not fall 


aside unremembered |,,,,—the story of the passionate love [erds] of 


1430 
Phaedra for you. No, it will never be passed over in silence. 


Euripides Hippolytus 1423-1430* 


Tyas peyiotas év TOE Tpolnvia lsc Yotex oy 


mévOn péyora 


* . oo 2 , > 3 NA a a 
|igo3 TOL 8, @ TadaLlrwp, avTi TOVbE TOV KaKAr |,,,, 
kKopa yap alvyes yaov mdapos [base KOpas KEepovrTat cou, dv aidvos “aKpoU [sas 
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20§36. With these words, the entire myth concerning Hippolytus and Phae- 
dra as dramatized in the Hippolytus of Euripides is transformed into an aetiol- 
ogy of the seasonally recurring ritual event that is being described. Euripides is 
well known for making the literary gesture of equating the myths that he dra- 
matizes with local myths that function as aetiologies for rituals that are actually 
attested in the traditions of various locales.* In using the term aetiology here, I 
return to my original working definition in Hour 7a§15: an aetiology is a myth 
that motivates an institutional reality, especially a ritual. 

20§37. As I have argued in my earlier work on this passage in Euripides Hip- 
polytus 1423-1430, as quoted here in Text I, the performing of the song about 
Hippolytus and Phaedra by unmarried girls is a ritual of female initiation, for- 
malized as choral singing and dancing that takes place at a seasonally recurring 
festival in the city of Trozen. And, in synchronization with this choral singing 
and dancing, local girls cut their hair and then present severed locks of that hair 
to Hippolytus, lamenting the death of this beautiful hero as a formal sign of 
their own coming of age.t 


Love Song and Song of Laments 


20§38. The myth about the death of Hippolytus and about the unrequited love 
of Phaedra will be perpetuated in choral singing and dancing, as we have just 
seen in Euripides Hippolytus 1423-1430, Text I. And the seasonally recurring 
performance by choruses of Trozenian girls is described here as a sad love song, 
‘a troubled thought that comes along with songmaking’ (mousopoios . . . mer- 
imna 1428-1429).£ But this love song is also a song of laments (penthé 1427). As 
I already noted in Hour 3$13, love songs can modulate into laments, just as la- 
ments can modulate into love songs. And I return to the question I asked back 
then in Hour 3: why should a traditional love song be sad the same way as a la- 
ment is sad? We can see the answer more clearly now, in the light of the myth 
about Hippolytus and Phaedra. And the answer is this: most traditional love 
songs are preoccupied with the themes of unrequited love. Also, in most song 
cultures, love songs about unrequited love are felt to be deeply erotic. 


Sakpvov KapToUpLero: |ayos Ht d€ wovaoTows és oe Tapbévar |uyap EO TOL PLEpLyva, KOVK GaVOVULOS 


TETOV | 1430 épws 6 Paidpas és oe ovynOjoera. 

+ Barrett 1964:158-159, with a set of examples from other dramas of Euripides. 

+ PP 95. 

§ In Bacchylides 19.11, the same noun merimna, which I translate here as ‘a troubling thought; refers to the 
thought-processes of the poet himself as he is pictured composing his song. On merimna as a song that is ‘on 


one’s mind’ see PH 284 and 287 = 10§16n42 and 10§20n63. 
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20§39. For purposes of comparison, I cite here some empirical observations 
made by the folklorist Vladimir Propp about love-songs in Russian folk tradi- 
tions.* He notes that “the songs are about unhappy love more often than about 
happy love.’ He goes on to note that traditional Russian women's songs at wed- 
dings, including the bride's songs, include instances of formal lamentation; 
in fact, “the wailing of the bride is one of the richest and artistically complete 
forms of ancient peasant poetry.’§ Given that weddings are elaborate rites of 
passage in Russian folk traditions and that “many wedding songs were never 
performed outside the wedding ritual;** we stand to gain a wealth of compara- 
tive insights from detailed descriptions of women’s songmaking in the context 
of weddings, especially in view of Propp’s conclusion that traditional Russian 
wedding songs “are so closely related to love and family lyrics that they cannot 
be studied outside the framework of women’s folk lyrics in general? ++ Of spe- 
cial interest for the study of archaic Greek choral traditions is the Russian tradi- 
tion of the ritual unplaiting of the maiden’s braid as a preparation for the wed- 
ding, where the unplaiting is accompanied by songmaking, and where the 
bride's girlfriends sing in the name of the bride.t+¢ 

20§40. There are further points of comparison to be found in modern Rus- 
sian folk lyric, and some of these points prove to be most valuable for under- 
standing what exactly is “choral” about ancient Greek choral lyric.§§ For ex- 
ample, we may note in Russian folk lyric a performative distinction between 
singing combined with dance and singing without dancing.*** And here is an- 
other example: in certain forms of song-and-dance in Russian folk lyric, it is 
presupposed that one girl in a given performance will be selected, in the dy- 
namic context of the actual performance, as better in beauty or skill than the 
other girls, so that the song becomes in effect her praise song by virtue of for- 
mally making an admission or acknowledgment of her poeticized superior- 
ity.ttt We saw a comparable mentality in ancient Greek choral lyric poetry 
when we were reading the Maiden Song of Alcman in Hour 5$59. 


* What follows in this paragraph is extracted from PP 94-95. 

+ See Propp 1961 [1975:13]. 

+ Propp 1961 [1975:17-23]. 

§ Propp 1961 [1975:19-20]. 

** Propp 1961 [1975:18]. 

+t Propp 1961 [1975:18]. 

££ Propp 1961 [1975:23]. 

§§ The rest of this paragraph follows closely what I wrote in PP 94-95n23. For more on Russian wedding 
songs, I cite the important new work of Levaniouk 2011. 

** Propp 1961 [1975:14]. 

ttt Propp 1961 [1975:15]. 
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The Trouble with Hippolytus 


20§41. Here I return to the basic idea in Euripides’ Hippolytus 1423-1430, Text I. 
The choral singing and dancing of unmarried girls, together with the gesture of 
offering locks of shorn hair to Hippolytus in his shrine, is an act of ritual that 
matches the myth about the death of this hero—and about the unrequited love 
of Phaedra. This myth, I have argued, is an aetiology of a ritual, and the ritual is 
in turn a re-enactment of the myth. And this ritual, I now argue further, is an 
initiation from one phase of life into another. The girls who are initiated by way 
of participating in the ritual are transformed into women who are now ready to 
get married. So now these girls can make a transition from a phase of virginity, 
as represented by the goddess Artemis, into a phase of heterosexuality, as repre- 
sented by the goddess Aphrodite. In terms of the ritual, there should be no trou- 
ble for the female initiands in making a transition from Artemis to Aphrodite. 
In terms of the myth of Hippolytus and Phaedra, on the other hand, the transi- 
tion is most troubled. And this troubled transition will cause troubled thinking 
even for the female initiands. As Artemis says to the dying Hippolytus, ‘for all 
time there will be a thought [merimna] that comes along with the songmaking 
directed at you by virgin girls, | and it will be a troubled thought’ (1428-1429). 
So what is the trouble with Hippolytus? The answer is, Hippolytus himself sim- 
ply cannot make the transition from the phase of virginity into the phase of 
heterosexuality. 

20§42. Whereas the transition from virginity into heterosexuality is facili- 
tated in the ritual of initiation, leading to social equilibrium, this same transi- 
tion is blocked in myth, leading to personal disequilibrium for the hero and, 
ultimately, to catastrophe. In the light of these observations, I now offer this 
formulation: equilibrium in ritual is matched by disequilibrium in myth, and this 
disequilibrium leads to catastrophe for the hero.* 


The Complementarity of Artemis and Aphrodite 


20§43. Because Hippolytus cannot make a transition from the phase of virgin- 
ity to the phase of heterosexuality, he must remain a devotee of Artemis while 
avoiding any devotion to Aphrodite. And he must remain an antagonist of Aph- 
rodite in myth, while Aphrodite follows up on her own antagonism toward Hip- 
polytus by becoming the ultimate cause of his violent death in a chariot crash— 


* For an earlier attempt at such a formulation, see GM 4; see also Bershadsky 2013:27n97. 
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even if the immediate cause is a horrific bull that emerges from the sea, sent by 
the curses of Theseus to panic the speeding horses that draw the chariot of the 
hero. Nevertheless, the antagonism of Aphrodite toward Hippolytus in myth 
translates into a symbiosis of the goddess and hero inside the ritual complex of 
the precinct sacred to Hippolytus, which as we have seen actually encloses the 
shrine of Aphrodite herself. And this symbiosis, as we will now see, indicates a 
basic pattern of complementarity between Aphrodite and Artemis. 

20§44. As I have already argued, the ritual that is described in Hippolytus 
1423-1430 as quoted in Text I is an initiation from one phase of life into another. 
The girls who are initiated by way of participating in the ritual are transformed 
into women who are now ready to get married. And, as I also argued, these fe- 
male initiands are making a transition from a phase of virginity, as represented 
by the goddess Artemis, into a phase of heterosexuality, as represented by the 
goddess Aphrodite. Moreover, as I argued already in Hour 5$111, the nuptial 
goddess Aphrodite and the prenuptial as well as postnuptial goddess Artemis 
reveal, as a pair, different phases of erotic engagement in the life cycle of a 
woman, determining when she is attainable—and when she is unattainable. The 
two goddesses are complementary in human life as controlled by ritual, even if 
they are at odds in the superhuman life of a hero like Hippolytus—a life that is 
controlled by myth. 


From Native Trozenian Ritual to the Drama of Athenian State Theater 


20§45. In my earlier work on the Hippolytus of Euripides, I argued that the cho- 
ral lyric performances of real-life girls in the real-life community of Trozen were 
appropriated by this master poet and director in the creation of his own drama.* 
What these girls experienced as their real-life initiation by way of singing and 
dancing the death of Hippolytus and the unrequited love of Phaedra was thus 
translated into the stylized ritual experience of Athenian State Theater. In other 
words, the songs of initiation as performed at a seasonally recurring festival in 
Trozen were dramatically replayed as songs performed by a chorus of young 
men in the tragedy of Euripides.t And this chorus of young men, as they sang 
and danced the choral lyric songs of the Hippolytus in Athenian State Theater, 
would be re-enacting a chorus of young women in Trozen as they sang and 
danced their native songs of initiation.+ 


* PP 95-96. 
t PP 9s. 
$+ PP 96. 
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20§46. Such re-enactment is evident in the parodos or introductory cho- 
ral performance of the Hippolytus. I quote here some of the wording, which 
shows that the content of what the chorus of singers and dancers is perform- 
ing here could match the content of a corresponding chorus performing in 
Trozen: 


Howr 20 TExtT J 


| ,o-124 here is a rock that is said to drip fresh water from the stream of 


Okeanos, sending forth from the crags above a steady flow for us to 


scoop up in our jars. | ,,. It was there that my friend [philé] was washing 


_ the flowing stream, |,,, washing them, and 
v9 by the kindly sunlight did she 
throw them. From there |_,,, the rumor first came to me about the lady 
of the house, |,,,.,, 


herself indoors, and a thin veil shadows her blond head. . . . |, Often, 


|< purple robes | 


127 


then, on the face of a rock warmed | 
how she is wasting away on her sickbed, keeping 
in women’s badly modulated [dus-tropos] | 


and | 
both from the pains of labor and from lack of sensibility [aphrosuné]. 


tuning [harmonia], a bad 


162 


16, Wretched sort of helplessness [amékhania] dwells, | ,,, arising 


|<; Right through my womb I once felt a rush of this |,,, burst of wind 
[aura] here, and, calling upon the one who helps in the labor of child- 
birth, the one who is the sky-dweller, |,,, the one who has power over 
the arrows, I shouted out her name, |,,, Artemis, and she, very much 
comes to me, if the gods are willing. |_, But 


170 


sought after, always |,,, 


look, the aged Nurse before the palace doors |,., is bringing this one 


[Phaedra] from the palace, | _, and on her [= Phaedra’s] brow a gloomy 


172 


cloud gathers. |,, To know what on earth is happening—my soul 


173 


[pstikhé] passionately desires [erasthai] to know this. | ,,, Why has she 
become completely undone? | ,,, Why has the complexion of the queen 
turned so strangely pale? 


Euripides Hippolytus 121-134, 161-175" 


| ‘Oxeavod tis Hap otdlovoa wétpa héyerat, Bartav Kddmwo. Tayav puTav mpotoa 
121-124 s Pp Pp Y > Yar Pp Pp 
KPNEVav. | as TOOL Lot Tus HV Gira. |,,, TOPEUpEd Yapea lies morapia Spoow |,,, Tyyouca, Deppas & eri 
a , ae s ay ? , A , , 
vata métpas |,,. evadiov KatéBadd’. bev por |,,, TPOTA gatis NOE Seomoivas, | TELPOMLEVAV 


129 131-134 


a , , aes ee + . gy , . N , AQr A 
VOOEPA KOLTA d€éuas €VTOS EXELV OLKWY, hema. be gapn Eavbav Kepahav oKialew- aa | és purer be TE 


dvotpoT® Yuvalk@v | 


G , . av > , a Or Vo , 
162 APMOVLA KAKA ou | 1637 TAVOS ALNKAVLA OUVVOLKELVY lhes @dtvov TE KAL APpOOvlas. 


re ee rat gy soy oo, : j se 
lies OF Eas WuEev OTE VIDVOS A| gg’ avpa- TaV 8 eVoxov odpaviar |, TEV wed€overay AVTEVY | ,6g 
“Apreuv, Kal wor todvlHdrwros aie |... Tv Peotore gourd. |,,, AN’ Se Tpogds yepata pd Oupar |,., 
THvOE Kouilova’ €Ew wedOpav. |,., cTvyvov 8 dgptav végos avEdverau: |,,, Ti oT éoti wabetv Epara 


Wux7y, |,,,765edHANTaL | ,,, d€uas GAAS poov Bacrdelas. 
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20§47. It remains to be seen whether the choral performances at Trozen in 
the days of Euripides featured a full-scale dramatic re-enactment of the myth of 
Hippolytus and Phaedra, including actors as well as a chorus. If there were no 
actors, then the wording that starts at line 170 in the passage I just quoted would 
not be compatible with the singing and dancing performed by the female ini- 
tiands of Trozen, since the wording here in the Hippolytus introduces a speak- 
ing actor, namely, the Nurse. But the wording that precedes line 170 could in 
any case be suitable for a choral performance featuring no actors. 

20§48. A distinctly choral aspect of the wording I just quoted from the Hip- 
polytus is the variability of references to women’s experiences of the most inti- 
mate kind. Between lines 161 and 170, the collective voice of the chorus refers to 
the pains suffered by women at the moment of childbirth, and there may be an 
added reference to the pains of menstruation in the wording that I translate this 
way: ‘right through my womb I once felt a rush of this | burst of wind [aura] 
here.* Whether or not the referent of the added reference is the experience of 
menstruation, the basic idea here is that the goddess Artemis controls all the 
functions of the uterus, and that the metaphor telling of an aura or ‘burst of 
wind’ applies to these functions. I find it relevant to mention here the passages 
we have already seen in Hour 16 where the goddess Artemis is said to control 
the winds, as in Aeschylus Agamemnon 214-215 (16§6), 150 (16$13), and 1178- 
1182 (16§37). 

20§49. Mention of the pains of labor in the choral passage of the parodos in 
the Hippolytus has led some interpreters to think that the chorus of this tragedy 
must be imagined as an ensemble of “young married women.’} I disagree. In 
choral performances by women, as we have seen before, the experiences of life 
can vary from woman to woman. A striking example is the lament of Briseis for 
the death of Patroklos in the Iliad (XIX 287-300), along with the framing narra- 
tive concerning the antiphonal responses of the stylized chorus of women at- 
tending Briseis (XIX 301-302). As I noted in Hour 5§105, this example re-enacts 
most accurately the morphology of a genuine choral lyric lament, indicating a 
wide variety of personal experiences that merge into the collective choral voice. 
In the Hippolytus of Euripides, we see a comparably wide variety of personal 
experiences expressed in another choral lyric song (third stasimon, 1102-1150), 


* At a working session in Paris, dating back to January 1994 (noted in PP Preface p. x), the late Nicole Loraux 
and I discussed this choral wording of Euripides, and she mentioned to me the possibility that the expression I 
have highlighted here refers to menstruation. 

+ That is the wording of Barrett 1964:182. 
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and in that case the expressions seem typical of unmarried girls, not of ma- 
trons.* 


Empathy for Female and Male Experiences 


20§50. In the choral lyric passage we have just read, Text J, we saw at line 173 
a most profound declaration of empathy: “To know what on earth is happen- 
ing—my soul [psakhé] passionately desires [erdsthai] to know this: Once again I 
translate psukhé as ‘soul; as I did in Hour 19 Text B, where Oedipus at line 94 
of the Oedipus Tyrannus speaks of the collective pain that he feels in his own 
pstkhé for the whole community of Thebes; likewise in Hour 19 Text E, Oedi- 
pus at line 64 says that his psukhé mourns for the collective pain felt by every 
single person in the city. And now, in the passage I quoted from the Hippolytus 
of Euripides, Text J, we see that the collective psukhé of the chorus desires pas- 
sionately to know the troubled thinking of one single person, Phaedra. 

20§51. The empathy that is felt by the chorus for the experiences of Phaedra 
in Text J is an empathy for female experiences. Without knowing what is wrong 
with Phaedra, the chorus projects its own female experiences, focusing on pains 
in the uterus. Presiding over these pains is the goddess Artemis. 

20§52. By contrast, as I will now show, Phaedra feels an empathy for the ex- 
periences of Hippolytus, which are male experiences. Her wandering mind fo- 
cuses on the hero’s two primary activities—now on one and then on the other: 


1. Hippolytus is hunting in the mountainous region of Trozen. 

2. Hippolytus is performing athletic exercises in the seacoast region of Trozen. 
In particular, Hippolytus is racing his chariot on the sands of a long beach 
that extends along a lagoon next to the seacoast of Trozen. 


Presiding over both these activities, as we will see, is the goddess Artemis. Her 
role, as we will also see, is essential. Here, then, is the relevant passage, where we 
join an ongoing dialogue between Phaedra and her Nurse: 


Hour 20 TExT K 


| og (Phaedra:} Lift my body, keep my head up. |,,, The fastenings [sun- 


199 
desma] of my dear [phila] limbs [melea] have come apart [le-li-tai]. 


* Barrett 1964:375 resorts to special pleading with reference to lines 1142-1150 of the Hippolytus: “The language 
is as suitable on the lips of young matrons as of girls.” 
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Hold on to my shapely arms, attendants. | ,,, My hair all done up on 


| 200 


top of my head is a heavy load to bear. | 


201 


Take out my hair pinnings, 


202 


let the curls of my hair cascade over my shoulders. ... | ,,, 1 only wish I 


208 


could, from a dewy spring, | ,,, scoop up a drink of pure water, |,,, and, 


209 210 


lying down beneath the poplars in a grassy |,,, meadow [leimon], I 


211 


could find relief... . |,,, Take me to the mountains—I will go to the 
to the pine trees, where the beast-killing |, hounds track 


217 


woods, | 
their prey, | ,,, getting closer and closer to the dappled deer. | ,,, 1 swear 


219 


216 


by the gods, I have a passionate desire [erdsthai] to give a hunter’s shout 
to the hounds, | 
Thessalian javelin, holding the barbed | 


and, with my blond hair and all, to throw |,,, a 


220 


o>, dart in my hand. 
{Nurse:} Why on earth, my child, are you sick at heart about 
And why 


do you feel a passionate desire [erdsthai] for streams flowing from 


| 223 
these things? |,,, Why is the hunt your concern [meleté]? |,,. 
craggy heights | ,,, when nearby, next to these towers, there is a moist 
|,,, hillside with a fountain? You could get your drink from here. 
|..3 (Phaedra:} My lady Artemis! You who preside over the lagoon 
by the sea! | 


with horses’ hooves! |,,, Oh, if only I could be there, on your grounds, 


You are where the place is for exercising, and it thunders 


229 


|,,, masterfully driving Venetian horses! 


|,,. {Nurse:} Why in your madness have you hurled out of your 


mouth this wording here? |,,, One moment you were going up the 


233 


mountain to hunt |,,.—you were getting all set, in your longing [po- 


234 
thos], to do that, and then, the next moment, you were heading for the 
beach |,,. 


[erasthai] for the horses. | 


sheltered from the splashing waves, in your passionate desire 


»36 Lhese things are worth a lot of consulta- 


tion with seers: | ,,, which one of the gods is steering you off course |,,. 
and deflects your thinking [phrenes], child? 


Euripides Hippolytus 198-202, 208-211, 215-238* 
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20§53. From the wording of this exchange between Phaedra and her Nurse 
in Text K, it is revealed that the female experiences that we saw being projected 
through the feelings of the female chorus in Text J have come true in the feel- 
ings of Phaedra herself. In lines 161-168 of Text J, we saw a metaphor that con- 
nects a woman whose uterus is in pain and a stringed instrument that is out of 
tune—as when the harmonia (162) or ‘accordatura or ‘tuning’ of a lyre is dus- 
tropos (161), ‘having bad modulations [tropoi]** So also in line 199 of Text K, the 
words of Phaedra herself declare: ‘the fastenings [sun-desma] of my dear [phila] 
limbs [melea] have come apart. The form melea here is the plural of the word 
melos, which is in fact not one word but two. One of these two words means 
‘limb’ but the other means ‘tune’ So there is another possible meaning that 
comes out of Phaedra’s wording, and it is this: ‘the fastenings [sun-desma] of my 
dear [phila] tunes [melea] are unstrung —as if the woman were a stringed in- 
strument that had lost its harmonid or ‘tuning’ (162). Phaedra is now like a lyre 
that is out of tune, since the tuning is dus-tropos or ‘badly modulated’ (161). So 
Phaedra herself is out of tune. A more literal translation of her wording would 
be: ‘I have come apart [le-li-mai] in all the places where the tunes [melea] dear 
[phila] to me are connected with each together—or * .. where my dear [phila] 
limbs [melea] are connected with each together. These two meanings can even 
come together in Text J when the members of the chorus are dancing with their 
own ‘dear’ limbs while singing their feelings of disconnectedness. And just 
as the collectivized female voice of the chorus of women in Text J feels an 
amekhania or ‘helplessness’ (163), shouting out the name of Artemis in hopes of 
relief (167-168), so also Phaedra in Text K shouts out the name of the goddess 
(228-230) in her own moment of utter helplessness. 

20§54. The troubled thinking that a woman experiences is blamed on her 
uterus in the choral song of Text J (165), but there is no such direct blaming in 
the words uttered by Phaedra herself in Text K. She does not understand the 
cause of her troubled thinking—why her mind wanders. But her own wording, 
without her intending it, does show the cause. She is ‘out of tune, and that is a 
metaphorical way of blaming the uterus after all. In the words of the chorus, as 
quoted in Text J, a woman’s bad tuning is caused by an inner amékhania or 
‘helplessness’ (163), which is in turn caused simultaneously by 6dines or ‘pains 
of labor’ and by aphrosuné or ‘lack of sensibility’ (164). So a ‘lack of sensibility’ is 


épos Bao’ éri Ojpas |,,, T60ov éxréddov, viv 8 ad Waudbors |,,. ém adxvudrvros THY Epacrar. | 
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* T analyze in PP 57-58 the Greek word tropos in the musical sense of ‘modulation. 
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supposedly just like a pain in the uterus, which a woman can feel rushing 
through her insides like a sudden burst of wind (165-166). 

20§55. Such disturbingly troubled thinking, which is surely troubling even 
for modern readers, emerges from the empathy felt by the chorus for the female 
experiences of Phaedra. But then Phaedra herself shows the empathy she feels 
for the male experiences of the one with whom she is madly in love. As we have 
seen in Text K, the wandering mind of Phaedra conceives a passionate desire to 
be a hunter just like Hippolytus (215-222, 233-234) and, the next moment, to be 
an athlete just like Hippolytus (228-230, 234-235). 

20§56. Artemis presides over these male experiences of Hippolytus just as 
surely as she presides over the female experiences of Phaedra. After all, Artemis 
is the goddess of the hunt, and she is also the goddess who presides over the 
athletic exercises of Hippolytus. So Phaedra is really at one with Artemis when 
this troubled woman lets her mind wander off—first to the mountains where 
Hippolytus would do his hunting (215-222, 233-234) and then to the sheltered 
long beach where Hippolytus would speed around in his racing chariot (228- 
230, 234-235). 

20§57. I focus for a minute here on a most telling detail, already quoted in 
Text J, about the passionate desire of Phaedra for the hunt. Here is how she puts 
it: ‘I swear by the gods, I have a passionate desire [erdsthai] to give a hunter’s 
shout to the hounds, | and, with my blond hair and all (in the background), to 
a Thessalian javelin, holding (in the foreground) the barbed |,,, dart 


222 


throw |,,, 
in my hand’ (219-222). In repeating my translation here, I have now added 
within parentheses the cues “in the background” and “in the foreground.” That 
is because, in her painterly imagination, Phaedra even poses here in the act of 
hurling a hunting javelin that is foregrounded against the golden background of 
her blond hair flowing in the wind. Holding this pose, Phaedra can become the 
very image of Artemis. 

20§58. The tragedy in all this is that Artemis, who presides over both the 
male experiences of Hippolytus and the female experiences of Phaedra, makes 
it impossible for a woman like Phaedra to share in the male experiences that 
Artemis reserves for Hippolytus. Only Aphrodite allows female and male expe- 
riences to merge, but that merger can happen only in the adult world of hetero- 
sexuality, not in the pre-adult world represented by Hippolytus. In the pre-adult 
world, activities like hunting and athletics can already become part of male 
experiences, but the experience of heterosexual relationships must wait until 
adulthood is reached. 
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20959. Earlier in §44 and even earlier in Hour 5§111, I described Artemis as a 
prenuptial as well as a postnuptial goddess in comparison to Aphrodite as a 
nuptial goddess. My purpose was to highlight the complementarity of these 
goddesses in the lives of women. And by now we have seen the most obvious 
example of complementarity in the case of Artemis: she presides over a woman's 
uterus both before and after marriage, but the heterosexual experience of inter- 
course and becoming impregnated is reserved for Aphrodite. As for the lives of 
men, the complementarity of these two goddesses is less clearly defined. For 
example, although Artemis presides over the activities of hunting and athlet- 
ics as ritualized preliminaries to adulthood, these activities are clearly not re- 
stricted to pre-adults. It is only in the case of mythological figures like Hippoly- 
tus that the linking of these activities with pre-adulthood is accentuated. 

20§60. I began this hour by noting that the world of ancient Greek myth and 
ritual tends to differentiate, like it or not, the experiences of men and women 
from each other. Now we see the cost of such differentiation, as expressed in 
myth: Phaedra must die because the experiences of men and women must be 
kept distinct. 


The Death of Phaedra 


20§61. In another choral lyric passage of the Hippolytus (second stasimon), 
which I will now quote in its entirety, Phaedra is committing suicide offstage 
while the chorus sings and dances, showing once again the empathy of collec- 
tive female experiences: 


Hour 20 TExT L 


Oh if only I could be down under the steep heights in deep cavern- 


| 732 


ous spaces, | _,, where I could become a winged bird |_,,—a god would 


733 
make me into that, and I would become one of a whole flock of birds in 
flight, yes, a god would make me that. |_,. And if only I could then lift 
off in flight and fly away, soaring over the waves of the sea [pontos] | 
marked by the Adriatic |_,. 
river Eridanos |_,,, where into the purple swirl comes |... a cascade 
girls in their grief for Phaethon—a cascade of tears 


736 
headland, and then over the waters of the 


from unhappy | 


740 
that pour down | 


their amber radiance. |_,, Then to the apple- 


741 742 


bearing headland of the Hesperides |_,, would I finally arrive, to the 


land of those singers of songs |_,, where the ruler of the sea [pontos], 


744 
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with its seething purple stretches of water, |_,. no longer gives a path 


745 
for sailors to proceed any further, |,,, and there I would find the re- 
v7 of the sky, which Atlas holds, |_,, and there the immor- 


talizing [ambrosiai] spring waters flow | 


vered limit | 
749 tight next to the place where 
Zeus goes to lie down, |_,, and where she who gives blessedness [olbos] 
makes things grow. She is the most fertile one. |_,, She is the Earth, the 
one who makes the good blessing of superhuman powers [eudaimonia] 


keep growing for the gods. 


Euripides Hippolytus 732-751* 


20§62. As I argued in the Introduction to Part III ($9), the larger-than-life 
pathos or primal ‘suffering’ experienced by a hero like Phaedra becomes identi- 
fied with the pathos or ‘emotion’ experienced by the audience of Athenian State 
Theater, and such identification is achieved through the empathy activated by 
the performance of the chorus.t+ 


Epilogue: The Death of Phaethon 


20§63. In the choral song that I have just quoted, Text L, there is a fleeting refer- 
ence to the hero Phaethon (737-741), whose sisters mourn his death every sun- 
set by shedding amber tears from their celestial dwellings. I have spent much 
time and energy studying this figure, and I have already published elsewhere 
the main results of my study.+ Here I propose to undergo the mental exercise of 
retelling, in the briefest possible way, the relevant part of the Phaethon myth— 
without even citing any primary sources. Here, then, is my own retelling: 


The sun-god Helios had sex with a mortal woman and fathered the 
hero Phaethon. To prove to himself that Helios was really his father, 
Phaethon requested permission to drive the chariot of the sun-god 
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; 23a , , , » , Sis aa 
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751 
evoarpoviav Heots. 

+ See also PP 95-96. 

+ The latest synthesis of my work on the hero Phaethon can be found in GM 223-265. 
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across the sky for just one day. The request was granted, and he got to 
drive the chariot, but he lost control while driving and nearly set the 
world on fire. Just in time, Zeus stopped it all, killing Phaethon with his 
thunderbolt. 


This myth, at its core, recapitulates virtually everything that is essential to know 
about the ancient Greek hero. We have by now seen a vast array of variations, 
but it all comes down to this: heroes keep trying to prove to themselves that 
they belong somehow to a world of immortals, but, after all is said and done, 
heroes only end up proving that they deserve to die for trying. 

20§64. There is a lesson here for Phaedra, whose wandering mind desired 
passionately to go to forbidden places where only Hippolytus could go. What 
was she trying to do? She desired to be like the goddess Artemis. And she con- 
ceived this desire because she loved Hippolytus, who loved Artemis and who 
therefore angered Aphrodite. So why did Phaedra love Hippolytus? It was only 
because Aphrodite made her love him in order to punish him with death. 

20§65. So there is an even bigger lesson here for Hippolytus, who tried to 
love Artemis in a way that could never be reciprocated. What he got for his 
pains was death, caused by the love of Phaedra, which in turn was caused by the 
anger of Aphrodite. And this death of Hippolytus took the form of a spectacular 
chariot crash that had not yet happened when Phaedra was killing herself—and 
when the chorus was singing a song that evoked the ultimately spectacular 
chariot crash of Phaethon. 


HOUR 21 


The Hero’s Agony in the 


Bacchae of Euripides 


The Meaning of Agon 


21§1. The key word for this hour is agon, plural agones. In the Core Vocabulary, 


I give three basic definitions: (1) ‘coming together’ (2) ‘competition’ or antago- 


nism, and (3) ‘ordeal’ or agony. Here I follow up on an earlier formulation I gave 


in Hour 8b$4, which I now divide into three parts: 


1. 


id 


w 


The noun agon is derived from the root ag- of the verb ago as it is used in 
the compound formation sun-agein, which means ‘bring together, assemble, 


gather’. Basically, an agon is a ‘bringing together’ of people. 


. The occasion of such a ‘bringing together’ is a ‘competition. This meaning, 


‘competition; is still evident in the English borrowing of a compound forma- 
tion involving the word agon, that is, antagonism. Similarly, the basic mean- 
ing of Latin com-petere is ‘to come together, and to come together is to com- 
pete.* 


. The activity of ‘competition’ as expressed by the Greek word agon was un- 


derstood to be a ritual ‘ordeal; just as the Greek word athlos meant ‘ordeal’ as 
well as ‘contest’ that is, ‘competition. The concept of ‘ordeal’ as embedded in 
the Greek word agon is still evident in the English word borrowed from the 
Greek, agony. 


21§2. As I noted in Hour 8b§5, both words dathlos and agon can refer to the 


experience of competition in athletics, and both words can also refer to the 


most extreme form of competition imaginable, which is war. But other kinds 


of ritualized competition also qualify as an agon, though not as an athlos. As I 


* PH 136-137 = 5982. 
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noted in Hour 7 (£§2), agon can refer to competition in the verbal arts, and I 
highlighted the example of the grand agon or ‘competition’ in mousiké tekhné, 
‘the art of the Muses, at the festival of the Great Panathenaia in Athens. And 
now in Hour 21, we will see that this word agon can also refer to competition in 
the verbal art of tragedy, especially as it evolved at the festival of the City Diony- 
sia in Athens.* 

21$3. But there is more to it. As we will see, this word agon is not only a word 
for tragedy as a ritual of competition: it is also the word used for expressing a 
primal experience in myth—an experience that aetiologizes tragedy as a com- 
ing together, a competition, and an ordeal. 


The Agon of Pentheus 


21§4. In the Bacchae of Euripides, produced in Athens some time after the au- 
thor’s death (he died probably in Macedonia, in 407/406 BCE), we see the dra- 
matization of a myth concerning such a primal experience. At its core, the story 
is this: the hero Pentheus, king of the venerable ancient Greek city of Thebes, is 
dismembered by the women of this city. As we will see, this dismemberment of 
Pentheus is the hero's agon. 

21§5. In the myth of Pentheus, the women of Thebes who dismember the 
hero have become bakkhai or “Bacchants; that is, female worshippers of the god 
Bakkhos or Bacchus. The other name of Bacchus is Dionysus. The god has come 
to Thebes from Asia Minor, accompanied by Asiatic Bacchants who are repre- 
sented by the chorus of the tragedy. That is where we get the name of this trag- 
edy, Bacchae, which is a latinized spelling of bakkhai, or ‘Bacchants. Although 
the god seems alien to the people of Thebes, he is really their native son, since 
Dionysus was conceived in the city of Thebes when Zeus impregnated Semele, 
one of the daughters of Cadmus, who was the founder of Thebes.t The persona 
of Dionysus himself tells the essentials of the myth at the beginning of the Bac- 
chae, lines 1-63. 

21§6. The catastrophic behavior of the Thebans in not recognizing Dionysus 
as one of their own leads to their collective punishment, which comes to a head 
at the climactic moment when Pentheus suffers dismemberment at the hands of 


*For an introduction to tragedy as it evolved in the historical context of the festival of the City Dionysia in 
Athens, I cite my detailed analysis in PH 384-391 = 13§$6-20. 

+ On this essential characteristic of the god Dionysus in myth, that he is a native son who is not recognized by 
his own people because of his alien appearances, I offer an overall formulation in PH 296-297 = 10§27. 
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the Theban Bacchants. This moment is narrated by a messenger at lines 1043- 
1147 of the drama. By the time Dionysus is recognized as oikeios or ‘native’ to 
Thebes at line 1250, it is too late. By contrast, the behavior of the Asiatic Bac- 
chants who are the chorus is not at all catastrophic. Rather, they exhibit ritually 
correct behavior, since they not only represent Bacchants but also function as 
the chorus of the drama. And, as the chorus, these Asiatic Bacchants are an in- 
tegral part of the ritual aspect of theater. The chorus must be ritually correct, 
since Dionysus is after all the god of theater.* 

21§7. Tragically, the leader of the Theban Bacchants who tore the hero limb 
from limb was the mother of Pentheus himself, Agaue, who claimed as her prize 
the best portion of the dismembered body, the head (Bacchae 1168-1329). In 
terms of the myth, to repeat the point of my argument, this dismemberment of 
the hero Pentheus is his agon. 


The Meaning of Pathos 


21§8. Before I can proceed with my argumentation about the agon of Pentheus, 
I need to explain what I mean when I speak of the primal experience of any hero. 
Here I elaborate on my Introduction to Part III ($$6-7), where I dealt with the 
meaning of the word pathos as ‘experience’ or ‘emotion’ or ‘suffering. 


- The translation ‘experience’ for the noun pathos conveys its general meaning, 
since this noun is derived from the verb paskhein, which can be translated as 
‘to experience —in the sense that the person who is the subject of the verb is 
experiencing an action that is being done to this subject. Such an experienc- 
ing is the essence of the passive function of any verb, to be contrasted with the 
active function, where the subject of the verb is doing something to the object 
of the verb. In the case of paskhein, ‘to experience; this verb is active in form 
but passive in function, and, in this passive function, it is opposed to the ac- 
tive function of the verbs poiein and drdn, which both mean ‘to do. In the 
medium of tragedy, there is a working opposition between the active function 
of dran, which indicates that someone is ‘doing’ something to someone, and 
the passive function of paskhein, which indicates that someone is ‘experienc- 
ing something that is being done to that someone. 

: The translation ‘emotion’ conveys a secondary aspect of the general meaning 


* PH 397 = 13$36. For Dionysus in Greek tragedy, see in general Bierl 1991. 
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of pathos. This word pathos can refer to any given emotion, in the sense that 
an emotion is something that is experienced. 

: The translation ‘suffering’ conveys the specialized meaning of pathos. Such 
specialization suits the medium of tragedy, since the primary kind of experi- 


ence that happens to heroes in this medium is suffering. 


21§9. Just as the verb paskhein indicates the ‘experiencing’ of something and 
functions as the antithesis of the poetic verb drdan, which indicates the ‘doing’ of 
something to someone, so also the noun pathos, derived from paskhein, indi- 
cates an ‘experience. And so this noun pathos is the antithesis of the noun 
drama, derived from dran. But the meanings of pathos and drama are compli- 
cated by the fact that the corresponding verbs from which they are derived, 
paskhein and drdn, have specialized meanings. In the case of paskhein, as we 
have just seen, it can mean ‘suffering’ as well as ‘experiencing. And, in the case 
of dran, as we saw earlier in the usage of Pausanias (9.40.2 in Hour 15$§38; also 
2.32.1 in Hour 20$18), it can mean ‘performing ritual’ as well as simply ‘doing’; 
further, as we saw in the usage of Sophocles (Oedipus at Colonus 1644 in Hour 
18§49), the participial form dromena of drdn refers to ritual acts that are ‘done’ 
in mysteries connected with the cults of heroes. 

21§10. Such specialized meanings of the nouns pathos and drama are the ba- 
sis for the compressed formulation I offered in the Introduction to Part III ($7), 
which I repeat here: 


What is passive pathos or action experienced by the hero within the 
world of tragedy is active drama, that is, sacrifice and the performance 
of ritual, from the standpoint of the outer world that frames this world 
of tragedy. Such an outer world is constituted by the audience of the 
theater, visualized as a community that becomes engaged in the drama 
and that thereby participates in the inner world that is the pathos or 
‘suffering’ of the hero.* 


Staging the Dismemberment of Pentheus 


21§11. Now that I have explained what I mean when I speak of the primal experi- 
ence of a hero, I am ready to take a closer look at the experience of Pentheus in 


*A more detailed argumentation is offered in PH 387-388 = 13$13. 
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the Bacchae of Euripides. In the specific case of this hero, as I already noted, his 
experience of suffering takes the form of being dismembered by the women of 
Thebes. So my question is this: how can we relate this primal experience of Pen- 
theus to the three-way meaning of the word agon as a coming together, a compe- 
tition, and an ordeal? To formulate an answer, which will take the rest of this 
hour to shape, I begin by analyzing a passage in the Bacchae where the god Dio- 
nysus himself refers indirectly to the dismemberment of Pentheus. As we will 
see, this reference is expressed in terms of the hero's agon or ‘ordeal’—and also 
in terms of the pathos or ‘suffering’ that awaits him. 

21§12. The context of the passage we are about to read is this: the young king 
Pentheus has conceived an obsessive desire to spy on the women of Thebes, 
who have all become Bacchants and have headed off to the mountains, led by 
his own mother, Agaue, together with his aunts Ino and Autonoe. As the scene 
begins, Pentheus is offstage, still inside the palace, but he has already been cos- 
tumed to look like a Bacchant. Intending to head for the mountains himself in 
order to join the Theban Bacchants there, Pentheus is ready to act as if he were 
really one of them, hoping to discover the truth about them. And the one who 
arranges the costuming for this intended piece of acting by Pentheus is the god 
of theater himself, Dionysus, who is acting as the god Dionysus. For reasons 
that will be explained shortly, I use the word acting here in two senses: the god 
here is both an actor and an agent of his own self. And Dionysus is most effec- 
tive as both agent and actor, since Pentheus does not recognize him as the god 
that he is. Nor is Pentheus even meant to recognize Dionysus—for now. As we 
join the action, Dionysus is already on stage, and he calls out to Pentheus, who 
is still offstage and inside the palace, ordering the hero to come out and make 
his grand entrance: 


Hour 21 TEXT A 


| 4.2 {Dionysus:} You there! Yes, I’m talking to you, to the one who is so 


eager to see the things that should not be seen |,,, and who rushes to 


accomplish things that cannot be rushed. It is you I am talking to, Pen- 
theus. | 
you | 


4 Come out from inside the palace. Let me have a good look at 


os Wearing the costume of a woman who is a maenad [mainas], a 


Bacchant [bakkhé], | ,,, ready to spy on your mother and her company. 
| ., Phe way you are shaped, you look just like one of the daughters of 
Cadmus. 
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| 13 {Pentheus:} What is this? I think I see two suns, | ,,, and not one 
seven-gated city [polisma] of Thebes but two. | ,,, And, as you are lead- 


ing me, you look like a bull | 


920 


and horns seem to have sprouted on 


921 


your head. | ,,, Were you ever before a beast? You have certainly now 


922 


become a bull. 


| ,.; {Dionysus:} The god accompanies us, though formerly he was 


not of good intentions [eu-meneés]. | ,,, He has a truce with us, and now 


924 
you see what you should be seeing. 

| 42; {Pentheus:} So what do I appear [phainesthai] to be? Do I not 
have the dancing pose [stasis] of Ino | ,,, or of Agaue, my mother? 

| 2, {Dionysus:} Looking at you I think I see them right now. | 
Oh, but watch out: this lock of hair [plokamos] here is out of place. It 
stands out, |,,, not the way I had secured it, to be held down by the 
headband [mitra]. 

| 430 (Pentheus:} While I was inside, I was shaking it [= the lock 
of hair] forward and backward, | sai 


[bakkhiazon], I displaced it, moving it out of place. 


928 


and, in a Bacchic state of mind 


| 432 (Dionysus:} Then I, whose concern it is to care [therapeuein] for 
you, will |,,, arrange it [= the lock of hair] all over again. Come on, 
hold your head straight. 

|,,, (Pentheus:} You see it [= the lock of hair]? There it is! You ar- 
range [kosmein] it for me. I can see Iam really depending on you. 

|,,; {Dionysus:} And your waistband has come loose. And those 


things are not in the right order, | ,,, I mean, the pleats of your robe 


936 
[peplos], the way they extend down around your ankles. 

{Pentheus:} That’s the way I see it from my angle as well. At least, 
o38 Dut, on this other 
side, the robe [peplos] does extend in a straight line down around the 


calf. 


| 937 
that is the way it is down around my right foot, | 


| 59 Dionysus:} I really do think you will consider me the foremost 


among those who are near and dear [philoi] to you | ,,, when, contrary 


940 
to your expectations, you see that Bacchants [bakkhai] are moderate 
[= sophrones]. 

|,4: {Pentheus:} So which one will it be? I mean, shall I hold the 
wand [thursos] with my right hand |,,, or with this other one here? 


942 


Which is the way I will look more like a Bacchant [bakkhé]? 
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| 43 {Dionysus:} You must hold it in your right hand and, at the same 


time, with your right foot |,,, you must make an upward motion. I ap- 
prove [ainein] of the way you have shifted in your thinking [phrenes]. 
| 4; Pentheus:} Could I not carry on my shoulders the ridges of 


Mount Kithairon, | ,,, Bacchants and all? 


946 


| 47 {Dionysus:} You could if you wanted to. Your earlier thoughts 


[phrenes] |,,, were not sound, but now they are the way they should 
be. 


| 49 (Pentheus:} Shall we bring levers, or shall I use my hands for 


lifting, | ,,, throwing a shoulder or arm under the mountains as I raise 


them up? 


| s, (Dionysus:} But you must not destroy the dwelling places of the 


Nymphs |,., and the places where Pan stays, playing on his pipe. 


| 4s; {Pentheus:} You said it well. It is not by force that my victory 


over |,., the women should happen. I will hide my body under the 
shelter of the fir trees. 
{Dionysus:} You will hide yourself by hiding as you should be 


| 955 
hidden, | ,,, coming as a crafty spy on the maenads [mainades]. 


| ,;, {Pentheus:} You know, I have this vision of them: there they are 


in the bushes, like birds in their most beloved [phila] hiding places, 
held in the tight grip of making love. 


| 4s (Dionysus:} Yes, and are you not like a guardian who has been 


sent out to counter exactly this kind of thing? |,,, Perhaps you will 


960 
catch them, unless they beat you to it and you yourself get caught. 
| 4, (Pentheus:} Bring me there, let us go there, passing right through 


the middle of Thebes on our way. | ,,, am the only one of those [The- 


962 
bans] who dares to do this. 
| 63 {Dionysus:} You alone [monos] enter the struggle for the sake of 


this city [polis], you alone [monos]. |,,, And so the ordeals [agénes] 


964 


that must happen are awaiting you. |,,. Follow me. I am your guide, 


965 
giving salvation [sdtérios]. |,,, But then, on the way back, someone 
else will lead you down from up there.—{Pentheus:} Yes, it will be my 
mother. 

| 46, Dionysus:} And you will be a distinctive sign [epi-sémon] to all. 
{Pentheus:}—I am going with that objective in mind. 

|,s {Dionysus:} You will return here being carried—{Pentheus:} 


You are talking about my desire for luxury [habrotés]. 
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| 6, (Dionysus:}—in the arms of your mother. {Pentheus:} So you 


will make me revel in luxury [truphdan]. 
{Dionysus:} Yes indeed, in such luxury [truphé]. {Pentheus:} I 


| 970 
am reaching for things I deserve. 


| on (Dionysus:} A man of terror [deinos] you are, a man of terror 


[deinos], and you are going after experiences [pathos plural] that are 


things of terror [deina]. | ,_, The result will be that you will find a glory 


972 


[kleos] reaching all the way up to the sky. |,,, Hold out your hands, 


973 
daughters of Cadmus. The young 
ee ovo And the 


one who will win the victory—that will be I myself. Bromios [= Dio- 


Agaue, and you too, her sisters, | ,_, 


man is being led by me | ,_. to this great ordeal [agén] here. | 


nysus the Thunderer] and I myself will be the victors. What signals 
[sémainein] it are other things that are yet to happen. 
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21§13. I propose to analyze this passage by starting near the end of the text 
and then, later on, restarting at the beginning, working my way back down 
to the end. So, looking ahead to the end of the text, I will now focus on the 
word agon at lines 964 and 975, after which I will focus on the word pathos at 
line 971. 

21§14. In the case of agon, this word is used twice by Dionysus—each time in 
a riddling way. The first time, at line 964, the god says to the hero: “The ordeals 
[agones] that must happen are awaiting you’. From the perspective of Pentheus, 
agon here means the hero’s ‘ordeal’ in fighting a personal war against the Bac- 
chants of Thebes. From the perspective of Dionysus, however, this same word 
means the hero’s ‘ordeal’ of dismemberment. As for the second time when Dio- 
nysus uses this word agon, at line 975, the god is addressing the absent mother 
and aunts of Pentheus in the hero’s presence, saying to them: ‘the young man is 
being led by me |,., to this great ordeal [agdn] here. From the perspective of 
Pentheus, agon here means once again the hero's ‘ordeal’ in fighting his personal 
war against the Bacchants. From the perspective of Dionysus, however, this 
same word means the hero’s ‘competition’ with the god. When Dionysus at lines 
975-976 goes on to say about himself that he will win in this competition, Pen- 
theus does not understand that the mysterious stranger who has costumed him 
is really his divine competitor or antagonist, Dionysus himself. Not suspecting 
that this stranger is his own divine antagonist, Pentheus does not understand 
that the winner is not on his side but on the other side. 

21§15. In the case of pathos, this word too is used in a riddling way by Diony- 
sus. At line 971, the god says to Pentheus: ‘A man of terror [deinos] you are, a 
man of terror [deinos], and you are going after experiences [pathos plural] that 
are things of terror [deina]. From the perspective of Pentheus, he is actively 
pursuing pathé—which is the plural form of pathos—in the general sense of ‘ex- 
periences’ that are deina in the sense of ‘terrific. We may compare the meaning 
of the English word terrific, derived from a Latin word that means ‘terrifying’ 
In English too as in Latin, this word once had the generally negative meaning 
of ‘terrifying, but it eventually took on the specifically positive meaning of ‘ter- 
rific. So also the ancient Greek adjective deinos once had the generally nega- 
tive meaning of ‘terrifying’ but then eventually took on the specifically positive 
meaning of ‘terrific. From the perspective of Pentheus, then, the mysterious 
stranger is telling him: ‘A terrific man you are, terrific, and you are going to face 
experiences or pathé that are terrific. So Pentheus can think that the stranger 
is saying to him: You and your future experiences are so terrific that I fear you. 
From the perspective of Dionysus, however, he is telling Pentheus: ‘A terrible 
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man you are, terrible, and you are going to face sufferings or pathé that are ter- 
rible: So Dionysus is in effect saying to Pentheus: You and your future experi- 
ences are so terrible that I pity you. For the god Dionysus, the idea of fear as 
conveyed by the word deinos needs to be seen in terms of the basic meaning of 
this word. That is why I translate deinos in Text A here as ‘of terror’ where it ap- 
plies to Pentheus. In other words, ‘a man of terror’ may be either someone who 
actively makes others feel terror or who is passively made to feel terror himself. 
It all depends on how you look at the pathé that ‘await’ Pentheus. Pentheus may 
think that these pathé will be ‘experiences’ that are ‘terrific’ for him, in the posi- 
tive sense of ‘terrific. But these pathé will really be the ‘sufferings’ of Pentheus, 
who will be dismembered by the Bacchants of Thebes and who will in the end 
experience personally the holy terror of his own grisly death. 

21$16. This death of Pentheus is evidently different from heroic death in war, 
but it still earns the hero a kleos or poetic ‘glory’ that will reach all the way up 
to the sky, as the words of the god Dionysus himself predict at line 972 of the 
Bacchae, quoted in Text A. This one part of the god’s prediction has no double 
meaning. Just as death in war leads to kleos, as we saw in the case of Achilles al- 
ready at the very beginning of this book, so also death by dismemberment leads 
to the kleos of Pentheus as the victim of his own antagonism with a god. Earlier, 
in Hour 8b§5, we saw that the expression aréios agon, ‘the agon of Arés (as used 
by Herodotus 9.33.3), refers to the ritualized experience of combat in war. Later 
on, in Hour 17 Text H, we saw the goddess Athena herself referring to ‘deeds of 
war, | ordeals [agénes] that bring distinction (Aeschylus Eumenides 914-915). 
And now we see that the experience of war is not the only kind of agon that can 
bring poetic kleos or ‘glory. 


The Staging of Dionysus 


21§17. As we can see from the exchange between Pentheus and Dionysus in Text 
A, the hero fails to understand that the mysterious character who has costumed 
him as a Bacchant is the god Dionysus. The hero is deluded into thinking that 
the god on stage is merely a male worshipper of the god. As I pointed out al- 
ready, the word for such a male worshipper is bakkhos. And, since this word is 
also the other name of Dionysus, which as I also pointed out is Bakkhos or Bac- 
chus, the god on stage has staged himself to possess a double identity. He is both 
the god and the worshipper of the god. But this double identity is double only 
for those who do not understand that the worshipper or bakkhos who re-enacts 
Bakkhos or Dionysus becomes one with the god during the act of worship. I 
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have already analyzed in Hour 5 such a pattern of merged identities, where the 
participant in a ritual becomes one with the god who is worshipped in the rit- 
ual. Clearly, Pentheus does not understand such oneness, and that is why he 
sees double when he comes on stage, at lines 918-919 of Text A. The diplopia 
experienced by the hero indicates that he has not been initiated into the myster- 
ies of the rituals that celebrate the god Dionysus. 

21§18. Dionysus is a double signifier. He has the power to stage himself and 
his other self simultaneously. He has that power because he is not only a god 
on the stage: he is the god of the stage. As I have already noted, Dionysus is the 
god of theater. So, unlike other characters who are re-enacted by actors wearing 
masks over their faces, the character of Dionysus can in principle be re-enacted 
by Dionysus himself. In other words, Dionysus can act Dionysus. And that is 
because there is no face under the mask of Dionysus: the god’s mask is his face. 


The Subjectivity of Dionysus 


21§19. To elaborate on what I just said, that the mask of Dionysus is his face, I 
need to consider the idea of subjectivity and how it applies to Dionysus as a god. 
I start with three basic observations:* 


—In the usage of everyday people, subjectivity is simply the opposite 
of objectivity. 

—In the usage of philosophers, subjectivity is a key word for debat- 
ing questions about the nature of the human self and about the ways in 
which that self operates in the context of historical contingencies. Even 
in this kind of usage, the word subjectivity is normally treated as the 
opposite of objectivity. 

—In the usage of linguists, subjectivity can be analyzed grammati- 
cally in terms of person. When I say person here, I mean the first, sec- 
ond, and third persons of personal pronouns and verbs. The classic 
study of grammatical persons is by Emile Benveniste, and it is his ap- 
proach that will shape the argumentation that follows.t+ 


21§20. As Benveniste shows, the grammatical first-person singular or the T 
is the basis of subjectivity in its distinctness from the second person or the ‘you 


* What follows here in $§19-29 is derived from an essay, Nagy 2010e:34-39. 
+ Benveniste 1958. 
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with whom the T engages in what can best be described as a dialogue. Further, 
the ‘I and you’ dialogue of the first and the second persons is subjective in its 
distinctness from the third person, which can be a ‘he’ or a ‘she’ or an ‘it’ or a 
‘they’ as well as a zero person who is neither a first nor a second person, as when 
we use the pronoun ‘it’ in making a statement like ‘it is raining’ 

21§21. To what extent, though, is the third person objective? In terms of lin- 
guistics, we can say that even the objectivity of the third person depends on the 
subjectivity of the first and the second persons. When I speak with you and I say 
‘he’ or she’ or ‘it’ or ‘they; the identity that is marked by these pronouns in the 
third person depends on whom or what we mean when we use these third- 
person pronouns ‘he’ or she’ or ‘it’ or ‘they’ In our dialogue, we may also use 
nouns for identifying the various persons that mark what we are speaking 
about. For example, ‘he’ may be the king of Thebes and ‘she’ may be his mother, 
while ‘it’ may be the sun that shines and ‘they’ may be the mother and the aunts 
of the king. But the objectivity of these identifications of personal pronouns in 
the third person with corresponding nouns still depends on the subjectivity of 
the dialogue between the first and the second persons. 

21§22. In the use of personal pronouns, we can say that all three persons are 
subjective, in that the making of references by way of all three persons can shift, 
depending on the subjectivity of the speaker who owns the personal pronoun ‘T 
at the moment of speaking. When I say T or ‘you’ to you, the T is land the ‘you’ 
is you, but when you say ‘T or ‘you’ to me, then the T is you and the ‘yow is J 
and these usages of T and ‘you’ will shift depending on who is speaking to 
whom. Likewise in the third person, ‘he’ and ‘she’ and ‘it’ and ‘they’ will shift 
identities depending on who is speaking about whom or what.* There can even 
be shifts in inclusiveness and exclusiveness in what we say in an ‘I and you’ dia- 
logue. For example, when I say ‘we’ in English I can include you if I mean ‘I and 
you or exclude you if I mean ‘T and he’ or ‘I and she’ or ‘I and they’ 

21$23. What makes it possible to study the subjective uses of shifting per- 
sonal pronouns objectively is the fact that every occasion of speech where a 
speaker uses the pronoun T is a historical contingency that is located in the 
context of the time and the place when the speaker spoke. When I or you study 
such a historical contingency, our own speaking about it may be ultimately sub- 
jective, but we can be objective about the contingency to the extent that we can 
keep ourselves aware of our own historical contingencies. 

21§24. Just as subjectivity can be analyzed in terms of the person in grammar, 


* On the linguistic concept of the shifter, I refer to the pioneering work of Jakobson 1957. 
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it can also be analyzed in terms of the persona in theater. When I say persona, I 
mean not only a dramatic character like, say, the young hero Pentheus who is 
king of Thebes in the Bacchae composed by Euripides. I mean also the mask 
worn by the actor who represented Pentheus at the premiere of the drama in the 
late fifth century—as also the corresponding masks worn by countless later ac- 
tors who represented Pentheus in countless ‘re-runs’ of the drama in later times. 
In Latin the noun persona actually means ‘theatrical mask. And in Greek, the 
noun prosdpon (a7pdcwzrov) likewise means ‘theatrical mask. More than that, 
Greek prosdpon refers not only to the persona in theater but also to the person 
in grammar, whether it be the first or the second or the third person. And the 
Greek theatrical mask, as indicated by the word prosdpon, is a subjective agent, 
an T who is looking for a dialogue with a ‘you’. 

21§25. The subjectivity of the prosopon as a mask used in theater is evident 
in the components of the word, which are pros-, ‘toward; and op-, ‘look’. These 
components derive from the syntax of expressing the mutuality of looking 
straight into the eyes of another person who is looking straight back at you. But 
the mutuality of this act of looking at each other is uneven in the ritualized 
setting of ancient Greek theater. That is because the ultimate model for this mu- 
tuality of looking at each other in theater is the god of ancient Greek theater 
himself, Dionysus, who is seen as the ultimate subjective agent. As the god of 
theatron, which means literally ‘the instrument for looking’ (this noun com- 
bines the root of the verb thedsthai, which means ‘look, with the suffix of in- 
strumentality, -tron), Dionysus is the god of the instrumentality of looking, and 
the actual instrument for looking is the prosopon or ‘mask. 

21§26. In the interaction of ancient Greek myth and ritual, the god in the 
myth is the model for the ritual in which his human worshippers engage—and 
that is how Dionysus becomes the role model for the ritualized use of masks in 
Greek theater. The god shows how. As the role model, he is the absolute model 
for all the roles, all the personae, all the persons of ancient Greek theater. And 
he is also the absolute model for every pathos or ‘emotion’ experienced by every 
person. As we have seen, all emotions can be enacted through the mimésis or 
‘re-enactment’ achieved by way of theater (Hour 8e§3). So the god shows the 
way, and he can do so by wearing a mask himself. 

21§27. By wearing a mask, Dionysus becomes the ultimate agent of subjectiv- 
ity, the ultimate model for all other agents of subjectivity. That is why Dionysus 
can be represented in the ancient Greek visual arts as wearing a mask that must 
be recognized as the ultimate mask, the mask that ends all masks, which is the 
face of the god himself. 
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21§28. I cite as an example a terracotta representation of the god Dionysus 
wearing a mask; it was found in Myrina (Turkey) and is dated to the second or 
first century BCE.* 

What we see is the god Dionysus wearing a mask, or, better, wearing a face 
that is his mask, and this mask is the ultimate mask because it shows the looks 
of his own face. That is the point of such a representation of the god of masks, 
who is the god of theater. 

21§29. I see here a fusion of emotions: there is fear, and there is also sorrow 
(or pity) and anger and hate and love and happiness. Dionysus fuses all emo- 
tions into one single primal emotion. What happens, then, when ‘yow look at 
such a mask? In other words, what happens when the ‘T who is looking for a 
dialogue with you is the ultimate agent of subjectivity, even the god of subjectiv- 
ity? My answer is that ‘you’ experience the emotion of primal fear, because ‘you’ 
are looking at the god of absolute subjectivity, looking him in the face, looking 
back at him while he is looking at ‘you’ + 


Staging the Bacchants 


21§30. We saw in §17 that Pentheus experiences diplopia in viewing Dionysus. 
The hero, seeing double, cannot understand that the god is one with those who 
participate in the god’s rituals, and so Pentheus mistakenly views Dionysus 
merely as a male worshipper of Dionysus, not as Dionysus himself. From this 
mistaken point of view, Pentheus sees the male worshipper negatively. Likewise, 
Pentheus sees negatively the female worshippers of Dionysus, the Bacchants of 
Thebes. Again he shows a mistaken point of view, since he cannot understand 
that the Bacchants of Thebes are staged by the god Dionysus himself. 

21§31. I need to elaborate by making two points. The first point is that the 
Bacchants of Thebes are women who have lost control of themselves. But that 
does not mean that they are “out of control”—to use a modern expression. They 
are still under control, but the controller is now the god. So the women of 
Thebes are now mainades or ‘maenads, and that is what the god calls them at 
line 956 of the Bacchae, as we saw in Text A. This word means that the minds of 
these women are possessed by the god. We saw this meaning already in Iliad 
XXII 460, quoted in Hour 3 Text C, where Andromache is described as mainadi 


* Terracotta, 2nd-ist centuries BCE. Paris. Musée du Louvre. Department of Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
Antiquities (Myr. 347). 

+ added at this point in my essay (Nagy 2010e:39), “This kind of primal fear is an emotion that transcends all 
other human emotions.” My views have shifted, and I now back away from that statement. 
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isé, ‘same as a maenad’ or ‘just like a maenad, when she faces the terrifying vi- 
sion of her husband’s corpse being dragged by Achilles. As I noted in Hour 3§20, 
the context of this expression indicates that Andromache has lost control of 
herself. So, to recap my first point, a mainas or ‘maenad’ loses control of her 
own mind because she is possessed by the mind of Dionysus. But my second 
point is that the possession of a woman's mind by Dionysus is not necessarily 
a negative thing. In the case of Andromache, for example, her experience of a 
maenadic seizure in Iliad XXII leads to her performance of a lament for Hector 
at lines 477-514, introduced at line 476. From my analysis in Hour 3$$20-21, it 
is evident that the performance of this lament by Andromache is pictured as a 
genuine ritual and, as such, it is viewed as a positive experience. But I must add 
that this experience is positive only because it is ritualized. Without the ritual- 
ization, the disheveled appearance of Andromache could turn negative: 


Only the ritual of lament protects her modesty. Without such ritual 
protection, this modesty would be destroyed. But the cover of ritual al- 
lows her to appear in public with her hair completely undone.* 


21§32. So the possession of a woman's mind by Dionysus is a positive experi- 
ence when the woman possessed is performing a ritual. And that is also what 
we see when we consider the chorus of Asiatic Bacchants in the Bacchae of Eu- 
ripides. By singing and dancing, the chorus is performing the ritual of Diony- 
sus, god of State Theater. As participants in the ritual of drama, the members of 
the chorus are undergoing a positive experience as they re-enact the myth of 
Dionysus by singing and dancing the myth. 

21§33. So Dionysus is saying a fundamental truth when he tells Pentheus at 
lines 939-940 of the Bacchae, as quoted in Text A: ‘T really do think you will 
consider me the foremost among those who are near and dear [philoi] to you | 
when, contrary to your expectations, you see that Bacchants [bakkhai] are mod- 
erate [= sophrones].. What Dionysus means is that his own true worshippers, 
who are the chorus representing the Bacchants from Asia Minor, are in a men- 
tal state of equilibrium or balance when they participate in the rituals of Diony- 
siac theater by performing the myth that motivates these rituals. As a chorus, 
they perform the myth by singing and dancing it. By contrast, the mental state 
exhibited by the Bacchants of Thebes when they dismember Pentheus shows a 


* Nagy 2007¢:256. 
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violent departure from moderation, which can happen because they are partici- 
pating not in the rituals of Dionysus but in the primal myth that motivates these 
rituals. And this myth is a catastrophic experience for the women of Thebes as 
Bacchants—as also for the hero Pentheus whom these Bacchants dismember. 
The formulation that I developed in Hour 20§42 in the case of the hero Hip- 
polytus applies here again in the case of the hero Pentheus and the Bacchants of 
Thebes: equilibrium in ritual is matched by disequilibrium in myth, and this dis- 
equilibrium leads to catastrophe. 

21§34. The disequilibrium of Pentheus and the Bacchants of Thebes is most 
clearly dramatized in Text A, where Pentheus is given the opportunity of being 
initiated as a member of a chorus of Bacchants. Dionysus has costumed Pen- 
theus as a Bacchant, and the hero is being taught by the god how to perform in 
a chorus of Bacchants. But this would-be chorus is not the chorus of the Bac- 
chae. It is not the chorus of Asiatic women who have followed Dionysus to 
Thebes—and who are the ritually correct chorus of the drama. Rather, this 
would-be chorus consists of all the women of Thebes. They have left the urban 
civilization of Thebes and have relocated themselves in the wilderness of the 
mountains, where Dionysus has trained them to perform as a chorus. Already 
at the beginning of the drama, at lines 32-38, the god himself announces his in- 
tention to relocate the women of Thebes to the mountains, saying that he will 
train them there to become his chorus. But the trouble is, the choral training of 
the Theban women—and of Pentheus—happens in myth, and they all fail to 
become integral members of true chorus, which is a ritually correct chorus. So 
instead of integration, there is disintegration—and dismemberment. After all, 
the thinking of the Thebans was polluted from the start, since they failed to re- 
ceive Dionysus as one of their own. 

21§35. So if characters in myth fail to become true worshippers of Dionysus 
in his role as Bakkhos, then they cannot become bakkhoi or embodiments of the 
god in ritual. The words of Socrates as quoted by Plato apply here: 


Hour 21 TEXT B 


As those who are involved in the mysteries [teletai] say, “Many are the 
carriers of the Bacchic wand [narthéx], | ,,4 but few are the bakkhoi [= 


» 


the true worshippers of Bacchus] 


Plato Phaedo 69c-d* 


Leia AD BHO G am Nerds, “ 0 , N Log , 5é a » 
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As we will see, the Bacchic wand used in rituals sacred to Dionysus is ordinarily 
called a thursos or ‘thyrsus, which is a fennel stalk or narthéx that is stuffed with 
ivy. 

21§36. Comparable is the aphorism of Jesus in the New Testament: 


Hour 21 TEXT C 
“Many are called but few are chosen.” 


Matthew 22:14* 


21§37. Keeping in mind the catastrophic failure of Pentheus and the Theban 
women in their choral experience, let us take a second look at what Dionysus is 
saying to Pentheus at lines 939-940 of the Bacchae, as I quoted it from Text A: 
‘T really do think you will consider me the foremost among those who are near 
and dear [philoi] to you | when, contrary to your expectations, you see that 
Bacchants [bakkhai] are moderate [= sophrones]’. The god here is giving a pri- 
mal lesson about his own divine essence. Dionysus is in effect saying to Pen- 
theus: you would know that the Bacchants are moderate and balanced if you were 
a true member of my chorus, and then I would be near and dear to you. But the 
trouble with Pentheus is that he does not truly become a member of a Dionysiac 
chorus, and so the god cannot be near and dear to him. Pentheus only pretends 
to be a true member, asking whether his ‘appearance; signaled by the epiphanic 
word phainesthai at line 925, is successful. If his ‘appearance’ really were suc- 
cessful, then there could be a real ‘epiphany, and Pentheus could even become 
the god himself at the climax of the ritual. We saw this word phainesthai used in 
such a way in Song 31 of Sappho, as I explained in Hour 5§38. In other words, 
Pentheus as a true worshipper of Dionysus or Bacchus could ‘appear as the god 
Bacchus. Then he would not just ‘appear’ to be the god: he would instead, to re- 
peat, ‘appear’ as the god in a true epiphany. 


Staging Pentheus 


21§38. From what we have seen so far, the Bacchae of Euripides is dramatizing a 
missed opportunity of major proportions—or, I may say, of heroic proportions. 
At line 915, the god Dionysus says that he himself has prepared the hero Pen- 
theus to be costumed as someone who is a mainas or ‘maenad’. Such a someone 


* rohXol yap iow KAyTot ddéyor € ExNEKTOL. 
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is further described here in the god’s own words as a bakkhé or “Bacchant But 
the opportunity for Pentheus is an illusion. The hero cannot really become a 
mainas or ‘maenad, that is, a bakkhé or ‘Bacchant To put it another way, Pen- 
theus cannot really participate in Dionysiac ritual. And that is because he is not 
really a part of a ritual: rather, he has a major part in the Dionysiac myth that 
motivates the Dionysiac ritual. That is what I mean when I speak of the staging 
of Pentheus. 

21§39. As someone whose mind is possessed negatively by the god in myth, 
Pentheus will behave catastrophically, while someone whose mind is possessed 
positively by the god in the ritual of drama will behave moderately, with deco- 
rum. The collective mind of the chorus in the drama of the Bacchae experiences 
such a positive possession. For this chorus, engaged as it is in the ritual of choral 
performance, the costuming will not come apart and the hairdo will not come 
undone. The arrangement of kosmos or ‘order’ will be maintained. 

21§40. What I just said about kosmos can be illustrated negatively by consid- 
ering what happens to Pentheus and the women of Thebes. First we consider 
Pentheus. By contrast with the chorus of the Bacchae, everything keeps coming 
apart and coming undone for him. At line 934, Pentheus actually asks the god to 
maintain the kosmos or ‘order’ that is needed for participating in a chorus: the 
verb used in this line is kosmein, derived from the noun kosmos, in the sense 
of ‘arranging’ the hairdo that keeps coming undone for Pentheus. As the hero 
keeps on shaking his unruly locks of hair at lines 930-931, he is ‘in a Bacchic 
state of mind, bakkhiazon (931). At a later point, we will consider the women of 
Thebes as described in a messenger’s speech at lines 693-713, which I will be 
quoting. As we will see, these Bacchants of myth seem at first to be in a calm 
state of mind: reposing ‘in a moderate way, sophronods (686). But then, once 
they roused up, they will shift from an appearance of ‘proper arrangement’ or 
eukosmia (693) to a mental state that shows their full Bacchic frenzy. And the 
first sign of this frenzy, as we will also see, is that they let their hair down to 
their shoulders, reveling in their sacred dishevelment (695).* Bacchic posses- 
sion in myth is like that: the action is disorderly and wild. By contrast, Bacchic 
possession in the ritual of singing and dancing by the chorus is orderly and 
moderated. 

21941. Just as the hairdo of Pentheus becomes disorderly, so too does his cos- 
tuming. He says he depends on Dionysus to rearrange properly the waistband 


* Nagy 2007¢:255; see also Seaford 1996:206. 
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of his choral costume, which has come loose (935), as well as the pleats of his 
robe, which have lost their alignment (936-938). 

21§42. The wording of Text A shows that Pentheus does not even know how 
to hold the thursos or ‘thyrsus; that is, the Bacchic wand, which as we have seen 
is a fennel stalk or narthéx that is stuffed with ivy. He hesitates whether to wield 
this ritual object with his right or his left hand—as he tries to coordinate his 
gestures with the movement of his feet in choral dance (941-944). 

21§43. The trouble is, Pentheus wants to look like a bakkhé or “‘Bacchant; and 
he himself says so at line 941, but he does not want to become a Bacchant. Or, to 
put it more precisely, Pentheus never says that he wants to become a Bacchant 
in ritual. He only wants to look like a Bacchant in the myth. So he persists in his 
frenzied quest to defeat the Bacchants of Thebes, as he declares at line 945, and 
this unrelenting hostility is expressed in a delusional language of cosmic gran- 
deur: I will lift with my own hands the mountains that harbor the Bacchants 
(949-950). In his deluded imagination, Pentheus thinks that he will defeat the 
women of Thebes and that he will celebrate his victory by allowing the defeated 
Bacchants to carry him back to the city as their champion—while his mother is 
cradling his head in her arms (966-970). 

21§44. The outcome of all this delusional thinking is catastrophic. Once the 
mind of Pentheus is possessed negatively by the god in Dionysiac myth, the 
hero will be led to experience the catastrophe of dismemberment. By contrast, 
every time the mind of the chorus is possessed by Dionysus in Dionysiac ritual, 
it will be a positive possession, and each member of the chorus will experience 
the emotional equilibrium of membership. Such is the ritual experience of the 
chorus in Athenian State Theater. And such is the theology of Dionysus as the 
god of Athenian State Theater. 

21§45. I have come to the end of my lengthy analysis of Text A. I had started 
by focusing on the word agon at lines 964 and 975, and then on the word pathos 
at line 971. And, now that I have finished my close reading of the whole text, I 
can conclude that the agon of Pentheus is in fact his ‘ordeal’ in undergoing the 
pathos or ‘experience’ of dismemberment, which is a larger-than-life ‘suffering’ 
or Passion that fits the larger-than-life dimensions of the hero in the drama or 
ritual action of tragedy. This Passion of Pentheus is worthy of much lamenta- 
tion, and it earns him the name Pentheus, which means ‘the man of sorrow, de- 
rived from the noun penthos.* As we saw in Hour 3§1, penthos is a formal ex- 


* PH 387 = 13§12. 
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pression of sorrow or grief by way of performing songs of lament. Most fittingly, 
this word penthos is intoned at line 1244 of the Bacchae by the grieving Cadmus, 
aged founder of Thebes, as he speaks of the collective grief experienced by the 
Thebans over the catastrophic death of his grandson and their king, Pentheus. 


A Divine Prototype for the Passion of Pentheus 


21§46. The Passion of Pentheus, pictured as a dismemberment, is a form of 
death that is shaped by his heroic antagonism with the god Dionysus, who is 
traditionally worshipped in rituals of animal sacrifice that feature the ideas of 
sparagmos or ‘dismemberment’ and even 6mophagia or ‘eating of raw flesh.* 
Both these specific ideas are correlated with the general idea of disintegration 
followed by reintegration, in the sense that the body of an animal victim is dis- 
membered and then eaten by the body politic: this way, the body politic can be 
reintegrated as a community through the communion of dividing and consum- 
ing the body of the victim.} As I will now argue, the general idea of disintegra- 
tion followed by reintegration can be viewed as a Dionysiac model or prototype 
for the Passion of Pentheus. 

21§47. I start by highlighting the existence of myths that tell how the god Di- 
onysus himself was dismembered by the Titans, only to be reassembled later by 
divine intervention (for example, in Cornutus On the Nature of the Gods p. 62 
lines 10-11 ed. Lang 1881, the divinity that reassembles Dionysus is Rhea, mother 
of Zeus). 

21$48. There are references to such myths in the Bacchae of Euripides. I fo- 
cus here on a choral song that links such myths with Dionysiac ritual themes of 
dismemberment and eating raw flesh:¢ 


Hour 21 TEXT D 


|,;; Sweet [hédus] he is in the mountains, when, |_,,, after running in 
the sacred band [thiasos] |,,._,,, he drops to the ground, wearing the 
sacred [hieron] garment of fawn-skin, hunting |,,, the blood of the goat 
killed, tracking the beauty and the pleasure [kharis] of raw flesh de- 


*On these ritual terms sparagmos or ‘dismemberment’ and dmophagia or ‘eating of raw flesh, see Henrichs 
1978 and 1981. 

+ Henrichs 1978:148. 

+ There are many controversies surrounding this choral song in Bacchae 135-169; for a balanced analysis, I 
recommend Seaford 1996:165-166. 
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rushing to the Phrygian, the Lydian mountains, |,,, and 
the chorus leader [ex-arkhos] is Bromios [= Dionysus the Thunderer]. 
Cry “Euhoi!” | 


flows with the nectar of bees. | 


voured, | 


140 


The plain flows with milk, it flows with wine, |,,, it 


Like the smoke of Syrian incense, | 


142 


144 145 


the Bacchic one [Bakkheus], raising high |,,, the fiery flame from the 
pine torch, |,,, bursts forth from the stalk [narthéx], |,,, arousing the 
stragglers with his running and with his dance-steps [khoroil, |,,. agi- 


tating them with his cries [iakkhai], | ,., tossing his luxuriant [truphe- 


150 


ros] locks into the upper air. |,., And amidst cries of “Euhoi!” his voice 


151 
thunders words like this: | 
chants [bakkhai], | ,,, come on [and join it], Bacchants, |,,, surrounded 


by the luxuriant beauty of Mount Tmolos, watered by streams flowing 


“Come on [and join the chorus], Bac- 


152 


with gold. |... You all must sing and dance [melpein] Dionysus, |,,, in 


156 
tune with the thundering beat of kettle-drums, |,,._.., glorifying with 


cries of “Euhoi!’ the god of the cry ‘Euhoi!’ |,.. with Phrygian shouts 


159 


and clamor, |,,, when with its sweet song the pipe, | sacred [hie- 


160 161-163 


1, for those who 
And she, taking 
sweet pleasure [hédesthail, | ,.._,6 like a foal next to its grazing mother, 


ros] it is, thunders its pulsating sacred [hiera] tunes | 
wander off to the mountain, to the mountain!” |_,,. 
rouses her swift-stepping legs to take one leap after the next, she the 
Bacchant [bakkhé]. 


Euripides Bacchae 135-169* 


21§49. At first the communal thinking of the chorus here centers on a male 
ex-arkhos or ‘leader’ of a primordial chorus (141). He is ‘in the mountains, and 
he is ‘sweet’, hédus (135). Later the thinking shifts to a female member of this 
chorus. She is a Bacchant who is ‘taking sweet pleasure’ hédesthai (165). Why is 
the male leader of the chorus ‘sweet, and why does the female member ‘take 
sweet pleasure’? I argue it is because he is ‘sweet’ to the taste, ‘sweet’ to devour. 
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The communal thinking of this chorus centers on the communion of devouring 
raw flesh. The thought comes alive when the male leader drops to the ground 
(137-138). He has fallen into a trance, or even into a state of rapture. He is pos- 
sessed by the god, and now he has become Bromios, Dionysus the “Thunderer’ 
(141). The moment of kharis has arrived, and I translate this eucharistic word as 
‘beauty and pleasure’ (139)*. It is the kharis of ‘raw flesh devoured’ (139). But is it 
really Dionysus who will be dismembered and devoured? Or is it a goat? The 
full wording of the text here points to the goat, since the male leader of the cho- 
rus was ‘hunting | the blood of the goat killed, tracking the beauty and the plea- 
sure [kharis] of raw flesh devoured’ (138-139). He had in his thoughts the blood 
of a goat at the very moment when he dropped to the ground in an altered men- 
tal state. So the thought of raw flesh devoured is transferred from Dionysus as 
the object of desire. Now the new object of desire is the blood of a sacrificial 
goat that is slaughtered. Relevant is the meaning of the word tragoidia or ‘trag- 
edy’, derived from the more basic word tragoidoi or ‘performers of tragedy, who 
are ‘goat singers’ in the sense of performers of choral song and dance who com- 
pete to win the prize of a sacrificial goat.t 

21§50. The prototypical chorus that is pictured here is literally singing and 
dancing Dionysus, and such a choral performance is signaled by the word mel- 
pein (155). As we saw in Hour 5$33, this word refers to both the singing and the 
dancing performed by a chorus. But the god is not only the object of this sing- 
ing and dancing. He is also the subject. In other words, he is also the power that 
activates the choral performance. To say it grammatically, Dionysus behaves 
like the subject of the active verbs that express the activation of choral perfor- 
mance. Another aspect of the active involvement of the god Dionysus in the 
choral performance is the interjection ite . . . ite at lines 152-153, which I have 
translated as ‘come on [and join the chorus], Bacchants [bakkhai], | come on 
[and join it]’+ As a divine activator, Dionysus literally ignites the singing and 
the dancing as he leaps out, in an elemental burst of flame, from inside the fen- 
nel stalk or narthéx of the sacred wand used for Bacchic worship.§ The pictur- 
ing of such a flaming emergence from inside a stalk or a reed is a traditional 
idea that can be traced back, I argue, to Indo-European mythology, since there 


* On kharis as a word that conveys both beauty and pleasure, see HC 203-204 = 2§33. 

+ PH 389-390 = 13918, following Burkert 1966. 

+ Comparable is the interjection ito as an impersonal way of saying ‘come on, let’s go’ in choral performance: I 
offer some preliminary remarks in PP 41n7. 

§In my translation of lines 144-145 of the Bacchae, I follow the reading kazrvds (in the nominative case) as 
transmitted in the medieval manuscripts. 
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is a corresponding idea attested in Indo-Iranian traditions and assimilated into 
Armenian heroic narratives (by way of Iranian models). I have in mind here a 
song preserved in the History of the Armenians by Moses of Khoren (1.31): this 
song pictures the cosmic moment when the dragon-slayer Vahagn is born from 
a reed that is said to be in labor as it expels first a burst of smoke, then a burst of 
flame, and then, out of the flame, a youth with his hair on fire and with eyes that 
are two suns.* 

21§51. In sum, the chorus that is pictured in Text D as quoted from the Bac- 
chae of Euripides does not belong to the here and now of Dionysiac ritual in the 
choral performances of Athenian State Theater. Rather, this chorus of Text D is 
rooted in the primordial past of Dionysiac myth. The choral action in the myth 
is disorderly and wild. By contrast the choral action that re-enacts the myth in 
the ritualized drama of Athenian State Theater is orderly and moderated. As a 
most striking point of contrast, the wild disorder of the chorus in the myth is 
signaled by the sacred dishevelment of the male chorus leader as he tosses the 
unruly locks of his loose hair to the winds stirred up by the dance fever of his 
own mad rush toward the mountains up ahead. In the end, that chorus leader is 
the god Dionysus. 

21§52. I use the expression ‘in the end’ here because it suits the wording spo- 
ken by Dionysus himself when he goes offstage to outfit Pentheus with the cos- 
tume that will kill the hero: 


Hour 21 TEXT E 


| ,,, 1 am going now. The costume [kosmos] that he will take with him 
to the house of Hadés | ,., when he goes off to that place, slaughtered by 
the two hands of his own mother |,,,—that costume will I attach to 
Pentheus. And he will come to know the son of Zeus, |, Dionysus, 
the one who is by his own nature a god in the end [telos], |,,, the one 
who is most terrifying [deinos], but, for humans, also most gentle 
[épios]. 

Euripides Bacchae 857-861 


*More on this song in Dumézil 1970:127-129. Watkins 1995:167 suggests some modifications for Dumézil’s 
translation of the Armenian text, but those suggestions are not relevant to the meaning of the text as I para- 
phrase it here. 
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21§53. Dionysus speaks of himself in the third person here as he foretells his 
divine intervention. Similarly in Hour 20$13, we have seen Aphrodite speaking 
of herself in the third person in another case of divine intervention. As for the 
wording of Dionysus in the text I just quoted, the use of the third person here 
highlights the mystical meaning of telos: as the one ‘who is by his own nature 
a god in the end [telos];, the god indicates not only the ‘end’ or ‘fulfillment’ of 
the myth of Pentheus but also the ultimate lesson of ‘initiation’ into the myster- 
ies of Dionysus.* We have already seen such mystical uses of the word telos in 
Hour 20. 


Tracking Down the Origins of Tragedy 


21§54. I bring this hour to an end by considering an aetiological myth that we 
find embedded in the Bacchae of Euripides. This myth is about the origins 
of tragedy as a ritual, viewed in terms of the agon or ‘ordeal’ to be experienced 
by Pentheus in myth. The telling of the myth takes place before the primal ex- 
perience actually happens. A herdsman has seen the behavior of the Theban 
women who had taken to the mountains, and he becomes a messenger who 
now tells his eyewitness story to Pentheus: 


Hour 21 TEXT F 


| .,, 1 was just driving the herd up the slope, | ,., a herd of cattle, driving 
them uphill from further downhill, at the time when the sun |, sends 
forth its rays, warming the earth. | ,,, And I see three companies [thia- 
soi] of women’s choruses [khoroi], | ¢., one of which Autonoe was lead- 
ing, the second, | .,, your mother, Agaue, and the third chorus [khoros], 
Ino. | ¢,, All were sleeping, their bodies relaxed, | ,,, some resting their 
backs on the leaves of fir trees, | ,,, while others were laying their heads 
on oak leaves strewn on the ground, | ,,, lying here and there in a mod- 
erate way [sophronds] and not, as you say, | ¢,, filled with wine in a scene 
of wine-cups and tunes played on the pipe, | ,., and not at all hunting 
to find Kypris [= Aphrodite] while roaming through the woods on 
their own. | ,,, Then your mother raised the cry of ololu as she was | ,,, 
standing in the midst of the Bacchants. She was signaling them to rouse 


* Resisting the attempts of some editors to emend the wording here, I retain the reading found in the manu- 
script tradition of the Bacchae. 
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their bodies and awaken from sleep | ,,, as soon as she heard the low- 
ing of the horned cattle. | ,,, So they threw potent sleep from their eyes 
| 63 and sprang upright—a marvel [thauma] of proper arrangement 
[eukosmid] to behold | ,,,—young, old, and still unmarried virgins. | ,,. 
First they let their hair loose over their shoulders, | ,,, and then they 
re-arranged their fawn-skins, which already had |... the fastenings of 
their knots come loose. | ,,, So they girded these spotted hides with 
serpents that licked their cheeks, | ,,. and some women were cradling 


in their arms a gazelle—or the cubs of wolves—|_,,, and, holding these 


700 


wild things, they gave them white milk |_,.—I mean, those women 


who had recently given birth and had their breasts still swollen, |,,, 
having left behind at home their own babies. And they placed on their 
heads ivy |,,, as garlands, and oak, and flowering yew. |,,, One took 
her wand [thursos] and struck it against a rock, | 


stream of water sprang forth. | 


and out of it a dewy 


795 


jos Another let her wand [narthéx] strike 


the ground of the earth, |,,, and there the god sent forth a stream of 
All who had a desire [pothos] for the white drink | 


the earth with the tips of their fingers | 


wine. | patted 


708 709 


no and obtained jets of milk. 
from those wands [thursoi] 
a2 90, if you [= Pentheus] had 


been present, then the god whom you now blame— |_,,, you would have 


And from the wands stuffed with ivy, | 


yu 
sweet streams of honey were dripping. | 


approached him with prayers, yes, if you had seen these things. | 


714 


And we herdsmen and shepherds came together [sun-élthomen] |.,, so 


that we could give each other a competition [eris] of words that we had 


in common, |,,, concerning what kinds of terrifying things they do 


716 
[dran], yes, terrifying and worthy of wonder [thauma]. 


Euripides Bacchae 677-716" 
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21955. As I noted earlier, these Bacchants of myth seem at first to be in a calm 
state of mind—but that is only because they are now in a state of repose. When 
they are in such a state, they are behaving ‘in a moderate way, sophronds (686). 
But then, once they are roused up, they will shift from an appearance of ‘proper 
arrangement’ or eukosmid (693) to a mental state that shows their full Bacchic 
frenzy. The herdsman who is telling his eyewitness story to Pentheus the king is 
trying here to attenuate what he reports about the Theban Bacchants, since his 
own experience with them has already made him fear the god Dionysus even 
more than he fears the king, but the story nevertheless develops its own mo- 
mentum, contradicting the herdsman’s claims about the ‘moderation’ and the 
‘proper arrangement’ of the prototypical choruses of Theban women. The deci- 
sive moment that leads to the frenzy of these women is clearly highlighted in 
the herdsman’s story. 

21§56. This moment arrives when Agaue, the mother of Pentheus, hears the 
lowing of the cattle that are being driven up the mountain by the herdsman, and 
now she calls out to her fellow Bacchants, alerting them (689-691). Once the 
Theban Bacchants are alerted, the stage is set for these frenzied women to dis- 
member the herded cattle and to devour them raw—in a scene described in a 
later part of the herdsman’s story, not quoted here (735-747). But the dismem- 
berment and the eating of raw flesh cannot happen until the god Dionysus him- 
self makes it all possible. As we can see from yet another part of the herdsman’s 
story, likewise not quoted here (717-721), Dionysus succeeds in inducing all the 
herdsmen to attack the Theban Bacchants. The god succeeds because, as the 
wording of the story reveals, he has not been recognized by the herdsmen, who 
are deluded into thinking that Dionysus is merely ‘a wanderer who is clever 
with words’ (717). So, in another passage that is not quoted here (721-733), the 
deluded herdsmen are induced to attack the Theban Bacchants, and they are 
defeated. More than that, these herdsmen barely escape with their lives, almost 
suffering the fate of sparagmos or ‘dismemberment’ (734). And that is when the 
Theban Bacchants finally turn their attention to the cattle that are being herded 
uphill by the herdsmen, among whom is the teller of the story. The frenzied 
women now dismember all these cattle, tearing them apart with their own 
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hands, limb from limb (735-747). Then the orgy of dismemberment spreads be- 
yond the immediate vicinity of Thebes (748-758), and all the menfolk of the 
entire region take up arms against the Bacchants—only to be soundly defeated 
by them (758-768). 

21§57. The delusion of the herdsmen, who were induced by Dionysus to at- 
tack the Theban Bacchants, sets the stage for the delusion of Pentheus himself. 
We have already seen in Text A how Dionysus induces the young king to attack 
the Theban Bacchants. And it is in this context that I can now focus on the 
aetiological myth that we find embedded in Text FE So I now highlight the key 
wording of the herdsman’s story, at lines 714-716 of Text F, where the storyteller 
says: ‘we herdsmen and shepherds came together [sun-élthomen] | so that we 
could give each other a competition [eris] of words that we had in common, | 
concerning what kinds of terrifying things they do [dran], yes, terrifying and 
worthy of wonder [thauma]. Here at last we see the three meanings of agon, as I 
outlined them at the beginning of this hour: 


1. the coming together of the herdsmen and 

2. their competition with each other by way of 

3. their re-enacting, in words they have in common, the experiences they also 
have in common, which are the terrifying things that the Bacchants do 
(dran)—and which will lead ultimately to the ordeal of Pentheus, that is, the 


supreme agony of his dismemberment. 


21§58. So we see here the three meanings of the word agon as I had defined 
them in §1 of this hour. And these three meanings add up to an aetiological 
myth that tells the origin of tragedy as a primal moment initiated by the god 
Dionysus. People come together for a competition in words about terrifying ex- 
periences. They come together at a festival featuring competitions in the verbal 
art of choral singing and dancing, and, ultimately, the song is all about the 
larger-than-life agony of a hero. Dionysus makes it all happen. 


Hope for a Reassembly of the Body after Its Dismemberment 


21§59. While Pentheus is being costumed offstage by Dionysus for the hero's 
impending ordeal in the mountains, where he will be torn limb from limb by 
the Bacchants of myth, there is a choral song being sung and danced by the Bac- 
chants of the ritual that is the drama of the Bacchae. The words of this choral 
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song, lines 862-912, celebrate the impending liberation of the devotees of Dio- 
nysus from the persecution of Pentheus, and these words can be seen as self- 
references to the exuberant but at the same time measured choral behavior of 
the Bacchants who are represented as singing and dancing this choral song. As 
I will argue, this celebration is relevant to the dismemberment of Pentheus as 
king of Thebes, and it holds out hope for the ultimate reassembly of his kingly 
body—or, better, of the body politic that is Thebes. 
21§60. Here is how the choral song of celebration begins: 


Hour 21 TEXT G 


| 56. Shall I ever, in choruses that last all night long, | ,,, set in motion 
my gleaming white |,,, foot in a Bacchic revel as I thrust my throat | ,.. 
toward the upper air wet with dew, yes, thrusting it forward | ,,,—just 
like a fawn playfully |,,, skipping around in the green delights of a 
meadow | ,,, after she has escaped from the terrifying |,,. hunt. Now 
she is out of reach, |, having leapt beyond their hunting nets, |, even 
while the hunter keeps shouting | ,., his hunting cry to his hounds, urg- 
ing them to run faster and faster. |, But the fawn, like a gust of wind 
with the vigor of her swift running, is now bounding past the meadow 
| ,,, that has the river next to it, and she can take sweet delight |, . in 
the absence of mortal men |, amidst the tender shoots growing in the 
forest with its shady leaves. 


Euripides Bacchae 862-876* 


21§61. This choral song, expressing the beauty and the pleasure of Dionysiac 
liberation, is marked by a most striking refrain: 


Hour 21 TExT H 
Whatever is beautiful [kalon] is near and dear [philon] forever. 


Euripides Bacchae 881 and 901+ 
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21§62. This refrain, which equates the beauty of the song with the pleasure of 
nearness and dearness, is an echo of a song sung at a most auspicious occasion. 
We know it from the poetry of Theognis:* 


Hour 21 TExT I 


|,, Muses and Graces [Kharites], daughters of Zeus! You were the ones 
who once came |_,, to the wedding of Cadmus, and you sang this beau- 
tiful set of words [epos]: |,, “Whatever is beautiful [kalon] is near and 
dear [philon], and whatever is not beautiful [kalon] is not near and dear 
[philon]?? |, That is the set of words [epos] that came through their im- 
mortal mouths. 


Theognis 15-18 + 


21§63. In another project, I studied closely the myriad implications of this 
most compressed passage.¢ Here I focus on its relevance to the refrain of the 
Bacchae, which as we have seen equates the beauty of song with the pleasure of 
nearness and dearness. The wedding of Cadmus is most relevant to such an 
equation, since he is the founder of the city of Thebes, and his wedding marks 
the actual moment of this city’s foundation. So the nearness and the dearness 
expressed by the beauty of the song is also an expression of the institutional and 
emotional bonds that integrate society, thus creating the body politic. Perform- 
ing along with the Muses at the wedding of Cadmus are the Kharites or “Graces, 
who are the embodiment of kharis, which expresses the beauty and the pleasure 
of the ties that bind men and women together, thus integrating the body poli- 
tic.§ And we know from the poetry of Hesiod (Theogony 937, 975) that the name 
of the bride of Cadmus is Harmonia, which is a word that expresses the idea of 
integration for both song and society. The word is borrowed into English as 
harmony, which expresses the same idea—even if the modern musical concept 
of harmony is different from the ancient concept of harmonid as the tuning or 
accordatura of a seven-stringed lyre (as we saw in Hour 20§53).** 

21§64. So there is an irony in the echoing of this song of beauty and social 


* Nagy 1982. 
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$ Nagy 1985:27-28 = §§$6-7. 

§ On kharis as a word that conveys both beauty and pleasure, see HC 203-204 = 2§33. 

** On other metaphors expressing the idea of the body politic in myths about the “harmonious” foundation of 
Thebes, see PH 145 = 5$16n4s. 
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integration in the refrain of the Bacchae, which marks the ultimate disintegra- 
tion of the king Pentheus, the grandson of Cadmus the founder of Thebes. But 
there is also an implied hope expressed in this echoing, since the integration of 
the body politic can be seen as a correlate of the disintegration suffered by the 
body of the king. I say this because, as we have already seen in earlier hours, the 
generic king can be pictured as the body politic (6$13 and $47; 9$6; 1013; 
19$20). Plutarch in his Life of Romulus (27.5) reports a myth about Romulus that 
I find most relevant: according to the myth, this prototypical king of Rome is 
killed and dismembered by the members of the prototypical senate, each one of 
whom takes home with him a portion of the body. My reading of this myth is 
that it aetiologizes the recurrent convenings of the Roman senate: every time 
the senate comes together to represent the body politic in the political present, 
it reintegrates the body of the prototypical king whom the prototypical senators 
had dismembered in the mythical past. So there may be hope for Pentheus as 
well: every time a chorus sings and dances the refrain “whatever is beautiful is 
near and dear’ the body of the primordial king may once again get to be reas- 
sembled as the body politic. 


PART FOUR 


HEROES IN TWO 
DIALOGUES OF PLATO 


HOUR 22 


The Living Word I: Socrates in 
Plato’s Apology of Socrates 


The Meaning of Daimonion 


22§1. The key word for this hour is daimonion, which is a neuter adjective de- 
rived from the noun daimon. In Hour 5§1, we saw that this word daimon (plural 
daimones) is used to refer to an unspecified god or hero intervening in human 
life. By contrast, theos, ‘god; is used to refer to a specified god. Accordingly, I 
have been translating the noun daimon as ‘superhuman force: And now I will 
apply this translation to the derivative form daimonion. 

22§2. In the usage of Plato’s Socrates, as in Plato's Republic (6.496c), daimon- 
ion functions as the adjective of the neuter noun sémeion, which is derived from 
another neuter noun, séma. As we saw in Hour 7$1, séma means ‘sign, signal, 
symbol; tomb, tomb of a hero. Since sémeion can be translated as ‘signal; I pro- 
pose to translate the expression to daimonion sémeion, as we find it in the 
Republic, as ‘the superhuman signal. Elsewhere in the usage of Plato’s Socrates, 
however, as in Plato’s Apology of Socrates, the expressions to daimonion and to 
sémeion are used separately as synonyms; in these cases, I will translate to dai- 
monion as ‘the superhuman thing’ and to sémeion as ‘the signal. 


The Subversive Threat of ‘the Superhuman Signal’ 


223. In Plato's Apology of Socrates (31d), in a passage I will not be quoting here, 
Plato's Socrates says that ‘the superhuman thing, to daimonion, had prevented 
him from participating in the public life of the Athenian state, restricting him to 
a private way of interacting with his fellow citizens. He describes this superhu- 
man thing as an inner phoné, ‘voice, that never tells him what to do but only 
what not to do. One of the things that this inner voice tells Socrates not to do is 
to participate in the public life of the Athenian State. As Plato's Socrates says in 
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the Apology (32a), in another passage I will not be quoting, he must not ‘lead the 
public life of a citizen, politeuein, and so, by default, he will ‘lead the private life, 
ididteuein. That is how he gets into trouble with the Athenian State: as we learn 
in Plato's Euthyphro (3b), in yet another passage I will not be quoting, Socrates 
was accused of subversion, on the grounds that he was corrupting the young 
men of Athens by speaking to them about to daimonion, ‘the superhuman thing, 
which did not fit the traditional concept of theoi, ‘gods: 

22§4. I will now quote from the Apology another passage in which this ex- 
pression to daimonion, ‘the superhuman thing’ occurs. In this passage, as we 
will see, the synonymous expression to sémeion, ‘the signal; is also used: 


Hour 22 TExT A1 


In the past, the oracular [mantiké] art of the superhuman thing [to dai- 
monion] within me was in the habit of opposing me, each and every 
time, even about minor things, if I was going to do anything not cor- 
rectly [orthds]. But now that these things, as you can see, have hap- 
pened to me—things that anyone would consider, by general consen- 
sus, to be the worst possible things to happen to someone—| ,,,, the 
signal [to sémeion] of the god [theos] has not opposed me, either as I 
was leaving my house and going out in the morning, or when I was 
coming up to this place of judgment, or as I was speaking. No, it has 
not opposed me about anything I was going to say, though on other oc- 
casions when I was speaking, it [= the signal] has often stopped me, 
even when I was in the middle of saying something. But now in noth- 
ing I either said or did concerning this matter has it opposed me. So 
what do I take to be the explanation of this? I will tell you. Perhaps this 
is a proof that what has happened to me is something good [agathon], 
| joc and it cannot be that we are thinking straight [orthds] if we think 
that death is something bad [kakon]. This is a great proof to me of what 
Iam saying, since the signal [to sémeion] that Iam used to would surely 
have opposed me if I had been heading toward something not good 
[agathon]. 


Plato Apology of Socrates 40a-c* 
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22§5. So what does ‘the superhuman signal’ tell Socrates not to experience? 
The answer to that question will be clear when we reach Text As. As we will see 
in that text, this ‘signal’ does not tell Socrates not to choose death. And that is 
because, as we will also see in that text, dying ‘now’ is not wrong—it is right. 
The present time will be for Socrates the ‘right time; the hora, to die. 


What Happens to Socrates after Death 


22§6. As Plato’s Socrates argues, one of two things is most likely to happen after 
he or anyone else dies, and neither one of them is bad: 


Hour 22 TExT A2 


Let us think about it this way: there is plenty of reason to hope that 
death is something good [agathon]. I say this because death is one of 
two things: either it is a state of nothingness and utter unconsciousness 
for the person who has died, or, according to the sayings [legomenal], 
there is some kind of change [meta-bolé] that happens—a relocation 
[met-oikésis] for the soul [psukhé] from this place [topos] to another 
place [topos]. 

Plato Apology of Socrates 40c* 


22§7. The legomena or ‘sayings’ here are the revelations of a mystical hero 
named Orpheus, which are mediated in Athenian traditions by another mysti- 
cal hero named Musaeus. Both of these figures will be mentioned by name later, 
in Text A4. In the dialogues composed by Plato, Socrates frequently expresses 
interest in the mystical teachings attributed to Orpheus and Musaeus, who are 
associated with the elitist predemocratic agenda of the Peisistratidai, a dynasty 
of tyrants who ruled Athens before the advent of the democratic regime.} In 
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19§8, I already noted the ideological antipathy of the Athenian democracy to- 
ward the Peisistratidai. 

22§8. The interest expressed by Socrates in the legomena or ‘sayings’ of fig- 
ures like Orpheus and Musaeus does not make him dependent on their teach- 
ings, however. Plato's Socrates is equally interested in another scenario for an 
afterlife, which is no afterlife at all: 


Hour 22 TEXT A3 


Now if you suppose that there is no consciousness, | ,,, but a sleep like 


god 
the sleep of someone who sees nothing even in a dream, death will be a 
wondrous gain [kerdos]. For if a person were to select the night in 
which he slept without seeing anything even in a dream, and if he were 
to compare this with the other days and nights of his life, and then were 
to tell us how many days and nights he had passed in the course of his 
life in a better and more pleasant way than this one, I think that any 
person—I will not say a private individual [idiotés], but even the great 
king—| ,,. will not find many such days or nights, when compared with 
the others. Now if death is like this, I say that to die is a gain [kerdos]; 


for the sum total of time is then only a single night. 


Plato Apology of Socrates 40c-e* 


22$9. That said, Plato’s Socrates proceeds to consider in some detail the al- 
ternative scenario, giving a precious glimpse into the mystical legomena or ‘say- 
ings’ about an afterlife:} 


Hour 22 Text A4 


But if death is the journey [apo-démia] to another place [topos], and, if 
the sayings [legomena] are true [aléthé], that all the dead are over there 
[ekei], then what good [agathon], O jurors, [dikastai], can be greater 
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than this? | ,,, If, when someone arrives in the world of Hadés, he is 
freed from those who call themselves jurors [dikastai] here, and finds 
the true [alétheis] judges [dikastai] who are said to give judgment 
[dikazein] over there [eke?]—Minos and Rhadamanthus and Aiakos 
and Triptolemos, and other demigods [hémi-theoi] who were righteous 
[dikaioi] in their own life—that would not be a bad journey [apo- 
démia], now would it? To make contact with Orpheus and Musaeus 
and Hesiod and Homer—who of you would not welcome such a great 
opportunity? Why, if these things are true [aléthé], let me die again and 
again. | ,,, 1, too, would have a wondrous activity [diatribé] there, once 
I make contact with Palamedes, and with Ajax the son of Telamon, and 
with other ancient men who have suffered death through an unjust [a- 
dikos] judgment [krisis]. And there will be no small pleasure, I think, in 
comparing my own experiences [pathos plural] with theirs. Further— 
and this is the greatest thing of all—I will be able to continue question- 
ing those who are over there [ekeZ], just as I question those who are 
over here [entautha], and investigating who among them is wise 
[sophos] and who among them thinks he is wise [sophos] but is not. 
Who would not welcome the great opportunity, O jurors [dikastai], of 
being able to question the leader of the great Trojan expedition; | ,,. or 
Odysseus or Sisyphus, or one could mention countless other men— 
and women too! What unmitigated happiness [eudaimonia] would 
there be in having dialogues [dialegesthai] with them over there [ekei] 
and just being in their company and asking them questions! And I say 
it absolutely: those who are over there [eke?] do not put someone to 
death for this; certainly not. I say that because those who are over there 
[ekei] are happier [eu-daimonesteroi] than those who are over here [en- 
tautha]. And they are already immortal [athanatoi] for the rest of time, 


if in fact the sayings [legomena] are true [aléthé]. 


Plato Apology of Socrates 40e-41c* 
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22$10. The world of such an afterlife, which is indicated mystically as ekei, 
‘over there’ in the sense of in that life, in opposition to entautha, ‘over here’ in 
the sense of in this life, is evidently a world in which heroes themselves achieve 
an afterlife. And such an afterlife, as I have been arguing in this book, is the 
third of three experiences: (1) death itself, (2) arrival in Hadés, and (3) pass- 
ing through Hadés into a mystical otherworldly life. In the process of passing 
through Hadés what is just and what is unjust will clearly be seen. Plato’s Socra- 
tes has a keen interest in such a prospect: he shows it by highlighting the heroes 
Palamedes and Ajax, both of whom died unjust deaths and both of whom could 
blame their deaths not only on the unjust treatment they received from their 
fellow Achaeans but also, more importantly, on the machinations of an unjust 
Odysseus. 

22§11. Plato’s Socrates is saying here that Odysseus was unjust—and recog- 
nized as unjust—in the myths about the deaths of Palamedes and Ajax. From 
these myths, we learn that Odysseus was instrumental in causing the deaths of 
both these heroes. In the case of Ajax, the relevant myth is well known from 
sources such as Pindar’s Nemean 8. In the case of Palamedes, the myth is re- 
told briefly by the figure of Socrates himself in the Memorabilia of Xenophon 
(4.2.33)—and in Xenophon’s version of the Apology of Socrates (26). 

22§12. In Text A4, which I just quoted from Plato’s own version of the Apol- 
ogy of Socrates (41c), we saw the figure of Odysseus associated with the figure of 
Sisyphus, who is a prototypical trickster. In Odyssey xi 593-600, this trickster is 
actually punished in the afterlife for his trickery. This is not to say, however, that 
the world ‘over there’ is a place of eternal punishment even for tricksters like 
Sisyphus. More simply, it is a place where unjust as well as just deeds are sorted 
out and judged for all to see. In the case of Sisyphus, his negative side is high- 
lighted in the Odyssey while his positive side is shaded over. But we have already 
seen a glimpse of this hero’s positive side in Hour 8a$13, where we read the re- 
port of Pausanias (2.1.3) concerning Sisyphus as the founder of the Isthmian 
Games. Conversely, in the case of Odysseus, the Homeric Odyssey consistently 
highlights this heros positive side and shades over his negative side. Still, the 
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myths that involve him in the deaths of Palamedes and Ajax show that Odys- 
seus too, like Sisyphus, had his negative side—as a trickster. 

2213. It comes as no surprise, then, that Socrates in Text A4 from Plato's 
Apology of Socrates (41c) seeks to cross-examine Odysseus as an exponent of 
injustice—if, that is, there is really an afterlife, and if Socrates will really get a 
chance to make contact with that hero in such an afterlife. As we can also see 
in Text A4 from Plato's Apology of Socrates (41c), another exponent of injustice 
whom Socrates would hope to cross-examine in such an afterlife is the hero 
Agamemnon himself as the leader of the expedition against Troy. That hero too 
can be considered an exponent of injustice, as we have seen more than once in 
this book. And such a negative view is highlighted by the fact that Plato’s Socra- 
tes does not even mention that hero by name in this context. 

22§14. After speaking about men who lived in the heroic past, Socrates now 
turns his attention to men of his own time, especially to the dikastai, or ‘jurors, 
who condemn him to death. He speaks to them ironically and even sarcasti- 
cally: 


Hour 22 TExT A5 


But even you, O jurors [dikastai], should have good hopes when you 
face death, and you should have in mind [dia-noeisthai] this one thing 
as true [aléthes]: | ,,, that nothing bad [kakon] can happen to a good 
[agathos] person, either in life or when he comes to its completion 
[teleutan]. The events involving this person are not neglected by the 
gods [theoi]. Nor is it by chance that the events involving me have hap- 
pened. Rather, this one thing is clear to me, that to be already dead and 
to be in a state where I am already released from events involving me 
was better for me. And it is for this reason that the signal [sémeion] in 
no way diverted me from my path. Further, it is for this reason that I 
am not at all angry with those who accused me or with those who con- 
demned me. Granted, it was not with this in mind that they accused 
me and condemned me, since they thought they were doing me harm, 
|, and for this they deserve to be blamed. In any case, I ask them for 
only one thing. When my sons are grown up, I would ask you men to 
punish them [= my sons] and give them pain, as I have given you 
pain—if they seem to care about material things or the like, instead of 
striving for merit [areté]. Or, if they seem to be something but are not 
at all that thing—then go ahead and insult them, as I am now insulting 
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you, for not caring about things they ought to care about, and for think- 
ing they are something when they are really worth nothing. And if | ,,, 


you do this, then the things I have experienced because of what you 
have done to me will be just [dikaia]—and the same goes for my sons. 


Plato Apology of Socrates 41c-42a* 


22§15. These jurors who condemn Socrates to death are supposedly the up- 
holders of justice, but for Socrates they are exactly the opposite, despite the term 
dikastai that they apply to themselves. Socrates has in mind here the literal 
meaning of dikastai. This word means not only ‘jurors’ in the political context 
of Athens in the world of the historical present time of Socrates in 399 BCE. In 
the world of the distant heroic past, this same word means, literally, judges’ in 
the sense of ‘men of justice. Those dikastai are the ‘men of justice’ who once 
upon a time lived in the heroic age and who now judge each and every per- 
son who dies and passes through Hadés. According to the relevant myth cited 
by Socrates in Plato's Apology of Socrates (41a), as I quoted it in Text A4, these 
otherworldly ‘judges’ include Minos, Rhadamanthus, Aiakos, and Triptolemos. 
Further, as we saw in the quoted text, all four of these heroes qualify as hémi- 
theoi or ‘demigods. We have already seen in Hour 12$28 the use of this word 
hémi-theoi with reference to the great heroes of the heroic age—as viewed from 
the perspective of the present. 

22$16. So now we can finally see why the mysterious superhuman signal or 
sémeion of Socrates never did divert him from doing or saying what he did or 
said in his own life. It is because he deserves to be judged as a man of justice, 
while the jurors who condemned him fail to merit such a judgment. And, as a 
man of justice, Socrates even deserves to become a hero. 
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A Heroic Timing for the Death of Socrates 


22§17. This idea that Socrates deserves to become a hero starts to take shape in 
the context of the passage I quoted in Text A4 from Plato's Apology of Socrates 
(40e-41c). This passage centered on the possibility of an afterlife as predicted in 
the mystical legomena or ‘sayings attributed to figures like Orpheus and Mu- 
saeus. If there is to be such an afterlife, then Socrates after death will be judged 
to be a just man by otherworldly judges like the heroes Minos, Rhadamanthus, 
Aiakos, and Triptolemos, and then, once judged, he will be allowed to pass 
through Hadés into a mystical place of afterlife. This mystical place, as we see 
from the context of Text A4, is populated not only by the four heroes who judge 
the incoming dead and who are described as hémi-theoi or ‘demigods’ but also 
by heroes in general, who likewise qualify as hémi-theoi or ‘demigods. Among 
these heroes are the poets Orpheus, Musaeus, Hesiod, and Homer, listed in or- 
der of seniority, from the supposedly earliest to the latest.* As we have already 
seen in Hour 13§33, both Hesiod and Homer were actually worshipped as cult 
heroes. After the four poets, mentioned as heroes here in the Apology of Socrates 
(41a), Plato’s Socrates goes on to mention the heroes Palamedes and Ajax (41b), 
whom we have already considered, and then, as he nears the end of his speech, 
he makes this general statement about all the heroes whom he hopes to join in 
the afterlife: And they [= all these heroes] are already immortal [athanatoi] for 
the rest of time, if in fact the sayings [legomena] are true [alethé]’ (41c). Finally, 
in the last sentence of his speech, Plato’s Socrates says that the time has come for 
him to die. I will now quote this sentence and then argue that it signals the idea 
that Socrates will be dying the death of a hero: 


Hour 22 TExT A6 


But let me interrupt. You see, the hour [h6ra] of departure has already 
arrived. So now we all go our ways—I to die, and you to live. And the 
question is, which one of us on either side is going toward something 
that is better? It is not clear, except to the god. 


Plato Apology of Socrates 42a+ 


*On this canonical sequence of listing the four poets Orpheus, Musaeus, Hesiod, and Homer, see HC 394- 
398 = 3$$99-102. 
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22§18. So the death of Socrates will take place at exactly the right ‘time} which 
is the hora. And we come back full circle to Hour 1 of this book, where we saw 
that the very idea of the ancient Greek hero is defined by hora as the right ‘time’ 
of death. 


Socrates and Achilles 


22§19. As we have seen, those whom Socrates will meet in an afterlife—if there 
is to be an afterlife—include heroes like Odysseus, who committed acts of injus- 
tice against other heroes. They also include Agamemnon, who as we know from 
our readings can likewise be considered guilty of having committed acts of in- 
justice. These examples of inclusion make it clear that membership in a heroic 
afterlife as pictured in the sayings of mystical poets like Orpheus and Musaeus 
is not restricted to paragons of justice like Minos, Rhadamanthus, Aiakos, and 
Triptolemos. Even heroes who are known to have committed catastrophically 
unjust deeds are still eligible for immortalization in an afterlife. The wording 
of Socrates in Plato's Apology of Socrates (41c) takes for granted such eligibility 
when he says that all the heroes whom he will meet and with whom he will en- 
gage in dialogue ‘are already immortal [athanatoi] for the rest of time, if in fact 
the sayings [legomena] are true [aléthé]’ So the assumption here is that Homeric 
heroes like Odysseus and Agamemnon are already immortalized by the time 
Plato's Socrates initiates his dialogues with them. But something seems to be 
missing in this picture. Socrates does not mention another most prominent Ho- 
meric hero here. I mean Achilles. But Socrates does not need to mention Achil- 
les in this context—because Socrates has already been having a dialogue with 
Achilles in a previous context. 

22§20. Even before Socrates dies, he is already interrogating Achilles—how- 
ever indirectly—about that hero’s motives as they play out in the Iliad: 


Hour 22 TExT B 


Perhaps someone might say: And are you not ashamed, Socrates, of 
pursuing such a goal in life, which is likely to cause you to die right 
now? To him I would reply—and I would be replying justly [dikaios]: 
You, my good man, are not saying it well, if you think it is necessary for 
a man to calculate the risks of living or dying; there is little use in doing 
that. Rather, he should only consider whether in doing anything he is 
doing things that are just [dikaia] or unjust [adika], acting the part of 
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a good [agathos] man or of a bad [kakos] one. Worthless men, |,¢. 
according to your view, would be the demigods [hémi-theoi] who ful- 
filled their lives by dying at Troy, especially the son of Thetis [= Achil- 
les], who so despised the danger of risk, preferring it to waiting for dis- 
grace. His mother, goddess that she was, had said to him, when he was 
showing his eagerness to slay Hector, something like this, I think: My 
child, if you avenge the slaying of your comrade [hetairos] Patroklos 
and kill Hector, you will die yourself. “Right away your fate [potmos]”— 
she says—“is ready for you after Hector” And he [= Achilles], hear- 
ing this, utterly despised danger and death, |,,, and instead of fearing 
them, feared rather to live like a worthless [kakos] man, and not to 
avenge his friend. “Right away may I die next,” he says, “and impose 
justice [diké] on the one who committed injustice [adikein], rather 
than stay behind here by the curved ships, a laughing stock and a heavy 
load for Earth to bear” Do you think that he had any thought of death 
and danger? 


Plato Apology of Socrates 28b-d* 


22§21. Now I will elaborate on what I already said about this passage in Hour 
2$77. Socrates here is paraphrasing the relevant verses of Iliad XVIII 90-104, 
but he weaves into his paraphrases some actual quotations of the original 
Homeric wording. Likewise in Plato's Symposium (179e-180a), we see a second 
paraphrase of the same verses. In the case of that second paraphrase, however, 
the choice made by Achilles to forfeit his life in order to avenge the death of Pa- 
troklos appears to be conflated with another choice that faces the hero. At an 
earlier point in the Iliad, in the context of the so-called Embassy Scene where 
Achilles is speaking to Phoenix and the other delegates (IX 410-416), he says 
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that he must decide between two kéres or ‘fated ways’ (IX 411): either he dies at a 
ripe old age after a safe nostos, ‘homecoming; to his homeland Phthia or he dies 
young on the battlefield in Troy—and thereby wins for himself a kleos, ‘glory; 
that will last forever (IX 413). This is the passage I first quoted in Hour o Text F 
and in Hour 1 Text A. 

22§22. And now I will elaborate on what I said in Hour 2$78. I noted there 
that Plato's apparent conflation of two choices facing Achilles turns out to be 
justified: the two choices are in fact one choice. In the Embassy Scene of the II- 
iad, when Achilles says he must choose between two kéres or ‘fated ways’ (IX 
411), either a nostos, ‘homecoming; or a kleos, ‘glory’ that will last forever (IX 
413), he is actually not yet ready to make his choice: the two alternative fates 
have simply been foretold for him by his mother, the goddess Thetis (IX 410- 
411). Later on, after Patroklos has been killed, Achilles is facing the same choice, 
but by now he has made his decision. He says that there cannot be a homecom- 
ing for him (nostein XVIII 90) because he must kill Hector in order to avenge 
the death of Patroklos, and, once he kills Hector, his own death in battle will 
become a certainty (XVIII 90-93), just as his mother had foretold—and as she 
now foretells again (XVIII 96-97). 

22§23. In the passage from Plato that I quoted in Text B, Apology of Socrates 
28b-d, we saw that Thetis is first being paraphrased. Since it is easy to overlook 
the distinction that Plato’ verbal art is making here between paraphrasing and 
quoting, I will repeat here the wording of the paraphrase: “His mother, goddess 
that she was, had said to him, when he was showing his eagerness to slay Hec- 
tor, something like this, I think: My child, if you avenge the slaying of your com- 
rade [hetairos] Patroklos and kill Hector, you will die yourself’ (28c). So the 
paraphrase is signaled ostentatiously as a paraphrase. Then, immediately after 
we hear this paraphrase, we hear Thetis being quoted directly (28c again), and 
the wording that I will translate as ‘she says’ (gy) signals just as ostentatiously 


«ec 


that we are now hearing a quotation: “Right away your fate [potmos]”—she says 
—“is ready for you after Hector”.* The quotation corresponds exactly to what 
we find in Iliad XVII 96, where Thetis says: ‘Right away your fate [potmos] is 
next, ready for you after Hector.+ And then, immediately after the quotation 
from Thetis, Achilles himself seems to be quoted directly as he responds to 


Thetis (28d). The wording that I will translate as ‘he says’ (pyot) indicates— 
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again, ostentatiously—that we are once again hearing a quotation: “Right away 
may I die next,’ he says, “and impose justice [dike] on the one who committed 
injustice [adikein], rather than stay behind here by the curved ships, a laughing 
stock and a heavy load for Earth to bear™* So Achilles wants to punish Hector 
for having ‘committed injustice, and this punishment is viewed as the imposing 
of ‘justice. But in this case the words of Achilles as quoted by Plato’s Socrates do 
not at all correspond to the words we find in Iliad XVIII 98-104, where Achilles 
says something different—and something that takes much longer to say. What 
the hero does say here in the Iliad is a spectacular masterpiece of virtuosity in 
verbal pyrotechnics, full of the most intensely emotive outbursts. Here is my 
translation of these lines in Iliad XVIII 98-104: ‘Right away may I die next, since 
it turns out that I did not help my comrade [hetairos] |,, by protecting him 
when he was about to be killed. And there he was, far away from his fatherland, 
and he died. He missed having me as his protector from harm. |,,, And 


| 100 101 


now, since I will not have a homecoming [neesthai] to my dear fatherland, | 


102 


and I did not become the light [of salvation] for Patroklos or for my other com- 


panions, | ,,, those others, many of them, who were also dispatched by radiant 
Hector |,,,—and here I am by the ships, just sitting here, a heavy load for Earth 
to bear—. .. + 


22§24. At this juncture, exactly at the point where Achilles has just spoken of 
himself as ‘a heavy load for Earth to bear; the wording of the hero as quoted by 
Plato’s Socrates in the Apology (28d) breaks off, as we saw. I repeat the wording: 


“Right away may I die next,” he says, “and impose justice [diké] on the one who 
committed injustice [adikein], rather than stay behind here by the curved ships, 
a laughing stock and a heavy load for Earth to bear”. In the Iliad, however, we 
see that the wording of Achilles does not break off but continues for several 
more lines, moving past the parenthetical expression at line 104 where the hero 
had said: ‘and here I am by the ships, just sitting here, a heavy load for Earth to 


bear’§ Not only does the wording of Achilles continue. It must continue. And 
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that is because this wording is, so far, still incomplete in syntax, as also in mean- 
ing. At this point, there is no syntactical follow-up for the clause indicated by 
the second ‘since’ in my translation, which I will now highlight as I repeat what 
Achilles is saying so passionately: “Right away may I die next, since it turns out 
that I did not help my comrade [hetairos] |,, by protecting him when he was 
about to be killed. And there he was, far away from his fatherland, |,,, and 


he died. He missed having me as his protector from harm. | ,,, And now, since I 


101 


will not have a homecoming [neesthai] to my dear fatherland, |,,, and I did not 


102 


become the light [of salvation] for Patroklos or for my other companions, | 


103 


those others, many of them, who were also dispatched by radiant Hector |,,,— 
and here I am by the ships, just sitting here, a heavy load for Earth to bear—... * 
Picking up from this point onward, both the syntax and the meaning of Achilles 
will keep moving on, from line 105 all the way to line 121, where the hero will fi- 
nally have the chance to say what his motive is. Leading up to line 121, Achilles 
had said that his determination to kill Hector shows that he chooses to die 
young on the battlefield, and he refers to this death as his inevitable kér or ‘fated 
way at line 115. And now, highlighting what he will get for himself as his com- 
pensation, he declares at line 121 that he will win kleos, that is, the ‘glory’ of epic 
song. For Achilles, to die this way is the right thing to do. 

22§25. For Socrates as well, to die as he chooses to die is the right thing to do. 
And he expresses this idea by using the words diké or ‘justice’ and dikaios or 
‘just. It is true of course that the Homeric wording used by Achilles in the Iliad 
to motivate his own choice is not replicated by the Platonic wording used by 
Plato’s Socrates when the hero is quoted as saying that he chooses to die for a 
just cause, but I still find the Platonic wording to be true to Homeric poetry—in 
the sense that it conveys with psychological insight and accuracy the larger- 
than-life feelings expressed by Achilles. So even before he dies and goes off to a 
heroic afterlife—if there is such a thing—Socrates is already having a dialogue 
with Achilles by quoting him in this special way, using words that Achilles him- 
self does not use in his own Iliad. Moreover, since the readers of Platos Apology 
of Socrates are reading the words of Socrates at a time when the man they are 
reading is already dead, we may say that Socrates is having his dialogue with 
Achilles every time we read him quoting the hero of the Iliad. 

22§26. Plato’s Socrates is meeting Achilles half way by using the diction of 
Homeric poetry in speaking about ‘a heavy load for Earth to bear; but Achilles 
in turn is meeting Socrates half way by letting himself be quoted in the act of 
speaking about dying for a just cause. And this special way of letting Achilles 
speak about the just cause of dying for his comrade Patroklos, even if it is too 
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late now to save him, matches the special way of speaking that is chosen by Soc- 
rates when he says that he fights for justice as a philosopher the same way he 
fights in war as a citizen soldier. In the Apology (28a), Socrates goes out of his 
way to remind his listeners that he was a distinguished combat veteran of three 
famous battles in the Peloponnesian War—Potidaea, Amphipolis, and Delium. 
Each one of these three battles was a military disaster for Athens, the homeland 
of Socrates, and in each one of these battles, as Socrates is proud to remind his 
fellow Athenians, he showed to all his bravery in the face of death. This bravery 
is portrayed also in Plato's Symposium (220d-221¢), where we find a vivid retell- 
ing of the admirable comportment of Socrates at a critical moment in the battle 
of Delium. Summing up the stories of his reputation for bravery on the battle- 
field, Socrates says in the Apology (28e): ‘I stood my ground [e-men-on] and put 
my life at risk, following the orders of military commanders. Socrates is saying 
here that he was always ready to die for his fellow citizens in war—not only to 
die with them—just as Achilles is saying that he is ready to die for his comrade, 
since that is the right thing to do. In the same way, as we read in the Apology 
(29a), Socrates will not break rank and flee when he follows the dictates of his 
own moral responsibilities as a philosopher: that is, he will not abandon the 
taxis or ‘military formation’ of the just cause that he pursues. 


An Odyssean Way for the Journey of Socrates 


22§27. We have already seen that Socrates in Plato's Apology of Socrates views 
Odysseus in an unfavorable light when he refers to injustices committed by this 
hero against other heroes such as Ajax and Palamedes. But Socrates shows a dif- 
ferent attitude when it comes to the overall story of Odysseus as narrated in the 
Homeric Odyssey. As we will now see, Socrates views this story in a favorable 
light, modeling his own evolution as a philosopher on the idea of an Odyssean 
journey of a soul. I used this expression journey of a soul when I analyzed the 
overall narrative of the Homeric Odyssey in Hour 10§§32-50. In the context of 
that analysis, I was emphasizing not the specific idea of the soul, which is the 
English word I used there as a working translation of psukhé, but rather the 
more general idea of a mystical journey experienced by the psiikhé—however 
we may translate that Greek word. As the psikhé travels on its journey, it passes 
through a transitional phase visualized as Hadés and eventually reaches an es- 
chatological phase or afterlife visualized as the Island of the Blessed—or as vari- 
ous other such kinds of mystical places where heroes are immortalized. Socra- 
tes in the Apology of Socrates hopes to reach such a place after his death, and, in 
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such an afterlife, he hopes to have dialogues with a variety of heroes, including 
Odysseus. In Text A4, I have already quoted the passage where Socrates refers 
to such hoped-for dialogues in the afterlife (41c). But now the question is, how 
will Socrates reach such an afterlife? As I will argue, the way for Socrates to 
journey to such an afterlife is an Odyssean way. 

22§28. The impetus for this spiritual journey of Socrates is a visit to the Ora- 
cle of Apollo at Delphi by a man named Chaerephon. The story of this visit is 
retold by Plato's Socrates in the Apology: he describes Chaerephon as someone 
who has been a hetairos or ‘comrade’ of his ever since the two of them were 
young men (20e-21a). As we see from the retelling of the story by Plato’s Socra- 
tes, Chaerephon went to Delphi and formally asked the Oracle whether there 
existed anyone more sophos or ‘wise’ than Socrates, and the priestess of Apollo, 
the Pythia, responded that there was no such man; when Socrates finds out 
about this oracular pronouncement, he interprets it as an ainigma or ‘riddle 
sent to him by the god Apollo himself (21a).* In this retelling by Plato’s Socrates, 
it is made clear that Chaerephon had consulted the Oracle on his own. Clearly 
he was not some kind of official emissary—the kind that would have been dele- 
gated to consult the Oracle on behalf of the Athenian State. In other words, 
Chaerephon was not an official thedros or ‘sacred delegate’ I will wait until Hour 
23 to analyze the relevance of this word thedros; for now I simply emphasize that 
Chaerephon consulted the Oracle on his own. And, given the nature of the 
question that was asked of the Oracle, we can understand how such a consulta- 
tion could be viewed by the State as an act of provocation—even of subversion. 
The wording of Socrates is actually implying such a view when he says that 
Chaerephon ‘dared to do it’ (€rdAwno 21a). Then, in Plato's dramatization 
of the speech by Socrates, the hostile listeners to his speech react by shouting 
their sense of outrage at the very thought of such a consultation, and Socrates 
needs to quiet them down, saying to them: ‘stop your shouting’ (u7) PopuBetre, 
again 21a). Continuing his story, Socrates now describes what happened after 
he learned of the Oracle’s response: ever since, he says, he has been wandering 
around and testing what the god said by engaging in dialogue with any and all 
persons who may be more sophos or ‘wise’ than he is (21b-22a). And the word 
that Plato's Socrates uses for ‘engaging in dialogue; dialegesthai (21c), is the key 
to understanding the entire spiritual journey of Socrates. The never-ending 


*In play here is a distinction between transcendent and everyday understandings of the word sophos as ‘wise’ 
and ‘skilled’ respectively. I analyze the distinction in HC 398 = 3$303; 533-536 = 4§§161-162. 
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quest of Socrates to engage in dialogue extends even into his hoped-for afterlife: 
he says he intends to continue doing in this afterlife what he has been doing 
throughout his life ever since he heard what the Oracle said. So Socrates will 
continue testing the truth of Apollo by seeking to discover whether those whom 
he encounters in the afterlife are ‘wise, sophoi, or whether they merely think 
they are ‘wise’ but are not (41b).* And, once again, the discovery procedure for 
Plato’s Socrates is expressed by way of the word dialegesthai, which means ‘en- 
gaging in dialogue’ (41c). I have already quoted the context of this passage in 
Text A4. 

22§29. So now we come at last to the wording used by Plato's Socrates to de- 
scribe his spiritual journey. He taps into the language of initiation in telling 
about his wanderings through life, describing these wanderings as an ordeal of 
initiation, ‘laboring [ponein] to achieve labors [ponoi]’: 


Hour 22 TExT C 


I must perform for you the tale of my wandering [plane], just as if I had 
been laboring [ponein] to achieve labors [ponoi] that I endured for this 
purpose: that the [god’s] oracular wording [manteia] should become 
impossible to refute. 


Plato Apology of Socrates 22a} 


22§30. Words like ponos and kamatos, both of which mean ‘ordeal, labor, 
pain, can apply to the life-and-death struggles of heroes in stories about their 
larger-than-life struggles. A classic example is the ponos or ‘labor’ of Héraklés 
himself in the act of literally wrestling with Thanatos or Death incarnate in the 
Alcestis of Euripides (1027). In that context as also elsewhere, especially in re- 
lated contexts that we find in the songs of Pindar, such mythical experiences of 
heroes are presented as models for the ritual experiences of humans who en- 
gage in ritual activities such as athletic competitions,+ and this kind of engage- 
ment can be seen in anthropological terms as a shining example of what we 
know as initiation.§$ 


* Again in play here is the distinction between transcendent and everyday understandings of this word 
sophos. 

+Oe0 on Upiv THY eunv whavynv emOeE at OOTEP TOVOVS TAS TOVODLTOS iva [boL Kal aVENEYKTOS 1 
pavreia Yévoro. 

+ PH 138-139 = 594. 

§ PH 139-144 = 5995-15. 
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22§31. I highlight again the ponoi or ‘labors’ of Socrates, which he equates 
with his plané or ‘wandering’ all over the world, as it were, in the course of his 
unending spiritual journey. The wording that Socrates uses here evokes the ex- 
periences of heroes like Héraklés himself. For example, the canonical Labors of 
Héraklés are described this way in a Homeric Hymn: 


Hour 22 TExtT D 


| , He [= Héraklés] used to travel all over the boundless earth and all 
over the sea, |, veering from his path and wandering off, all because 
of the missions assigned to him by Eurystheus the king. |, He [= 
Héraklés] performed many reckless things on his own, and he suffered 
many such things in return. 


Homeric Hymn to Herakles 4-6* 


22§32. The words used here in telling about the ordeals of Héraklés match 
closely the words used at the very beginning of the Odyssey to tell about the or- 
deals of Odysseus: 


Hour 22 TExT E (PART OF Hour g TEXT A AND Hour 10 TEXT A) 


|, That man, tell me O Muse the song of that man, that versatile [polu- 
tropos] man, who in very many ways |, veered from his path and wan- 
dered off far and wide, after he had destroyed the sacred citadel of Troy. 
|, Many different cities of many different people did he see, getting to 
know different ways of thinking [noos]. | , Many were the pains [algea] 
he suffered in his heart [thimos] while crossing the sea |, struggling 
to merit [arnusthai] the saving of his own life [psukhé] and his own 
homecoming [nostos] as well as the homecoming of his comrades [he- 
tairoi]. Odyssey i1-5¢ 


22§33. The philosophical wandering of Socrates in the course of his spiritual 
journey matches in wording the heroic wandering of Odysseus as we described 


*|, Os mpiv ev kara yaiav abérgarov 76é Odhaccay |, TAalduevos ToumRow br’ Eipvabjos 
dvaxtos |, 7o\NG pev adtos epecev ardobada, Tora 8’ averdy. 

+1 offer further commentary in GM 14-15 about the striking correspondences in the wording. 
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it here at the very beginning of the Odyssey (i 1-5), where it is said that the hero 
kept on wandering off (i 2) as he kept on learning all kinds of things (i 3) in the 
course of his painful struggle to save his own psikhé (i 5). I had translated this 
word psikhé simply as ‘life’ when I first quoted the beginning of the Odyssey in 
Hour 9 Text A and in Hour 10 Text A. Now I am ready to interpret psukhé in the 
present context as ‘soul’—in the transcendent sense that Odysseus experiences 
a journey of a soul. And this psakhé or ‘soul’ is destined for immortalization af- 
ter death. In the Phaedo of Plato, to which we will turn in Hour 23, the very idea 
of such a destiny for the psukhé will be most passionately debated. 


The Swan Song of Socrates 


22§34. Before I bring this hour about Plato's Apology of Socrates to a close, I will 
show a preview from his Phaedo. In the passage I am about to quote, Plato’s Soc- 
rates is speaking about this final dialogue of his, comparing the words in this 
dialogue to the song sung by a swan before death: 


Hour 22 TExT F 


When he heard [what Simmias said] Socrates laughed in a measured 
way and said: |,,, “Well, well, Simmias, so I guess I am not very likely 
to persuade other people that I do not regard my present situation as a 
misfortune, if I am unable to persuade even you, and if you keep wor- 
rying whether I am at all more troubled now than I was in my earlier 
phase of life—and whether I am inferior to swans [kuknoi] in my pro- 
phetic [mantike] capacity. It seems that swans, when they get the feel- 
ing that they must die, even though they were singing throughout their 
earlier phase of life, | ,., will now sing more and better than ever, rejoic- 
ing in the thought that they are about to go away to the god whose at- 
tendants [therapon plural] they are. But humans, because of their fear 
of death, tell lies about the swans [kuknoi], claiming that swans are la- 
menting [thrénein] their own death when they sing their hearts out in 
sorrow. So humans are not taking into account the fact that no bird 
sings when it is hungry or cold or experiences some other such pain— 
not even the nightingale herself or the swallow or the hoopoe. All these 
birds are said to be singing in their sorrow because they have some- 
thing to lament. But I do not believe that these birds sing because of 
some sorrow—and I do not believe it about the swans [kuknoi], either. 
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| ss) Rather, as I believe, it is because swans are sacred to Apollo and 
have a prophetic [mantiké] capacity and foresee the good things that 
will happen in the house of Hadés—that is why they sing and rejoice in 
that [last] day of theirs more than they ever did in the previous time of 
their life. And I, too, think of myself as the consecrated [hieros] agent 
of the same god, and a fellow temple-servant [homo-doulos] with the 
swans [kuknoi], and, thinking that I have received from my master 
[despotés] a prophetic [mantike] capacity that is not inferior to theirs, I 
would not part from life in a less happy state of mind [thumos] than the 
swans. And it is for this reason that you must speak and ask whatever 
questions you want, so long as the Athenian people's Board of Eleven 
allows it.” 


Plato Phaedo 84d-85b* 


22§35. The swan song of Socrates is not the last word. In other words, it is not 
the same thing as the last dialogue—as staged by Plato—in which Socrates en- 
gages while he is still alive. Rather, the swan song of Socrates is the living word 
that he perpetuates by way of his eternal quest for the truth. That is why I give 
the title “The Living Word” to this present hour—as also to the hour that will 
now follow. 
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HOUR 23 


The Living Word II: More on 


Plato's Socrates in the Phaedo 


The Meaning of Theoria 


23$1. My abbreviated translation of the noun theorid is ‘sacred journey. This 
noun is related to the noun theoros, referring to a person who is officially dele- 
gated to embark on such a sacred journey. I will translate this noun as ‘sacred 
delegate: And I will translate the corresponding verb therein this way: ‘to jour- 
ney as a sacred delegate’. Etymologically, thedros means ‘one who sees [root hor-] 
a vision [thea]* So the basic meaning of theorid can be reconstructed as a ritual- 
ized journey undertaken for the purpose of achieving a sacralized vision. This 
basic meaning is most evident in the context of athletics as a ritual activity. In 
the wording of Herodotus (1.59.1, 8.26), for example, a thedros is a ‘sacred dele- 
gate’ of a given community who is sent out to observe a given athletic competi- 
tion and who then returns to his community with news of what he has seen.* 
Similarly, this same word theoros can refer to a ‘sacred delegate’ of a given com- 
munity who is sent out to consult an oracle and who then returns with news 
of what the oracle said: we see a famous example in the Oedipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles (114), where Creon is sent out as a thedros to consult the Oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi.+ When a the6ros reports to his community what the Oracle 
has said, the content of his report is considered to be visual as well as verbal, 
since the god of the Oracle communicates not so much by saying or by not say- 
ing but rather by ‘indicating, sé¢mainein, as we saw in an aphorism of Heraclitus 
(22 B 93 DK) that I quoted in Hour 15 Text J and analyzed in $§64-72 of the 
same hour (especially in $69). When the god Apollo of the Oracle at Delphi 
engages in the act of sémainein, ‘indicating, he is conferring an inner vision 


* PH 164 = 6§35. 
+ PH 164 = 6§36. 
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upon the theoros, who thus becomes worthy of the meaning of this word as ‘the 
one who sees [root hor-] a vision [thed]’; so both the encoder and the decoder of 
the oracular message are operating on the basis of the same inner vision.* This 
relationship between the words sémainein and theoros is pertinent to the usage 
of the modern lexical creations semantics or semiotics and theory respectively.¢ 

23§2. In the case of the modern word theory, I must add, the lengthy history 
of its eventual meaning is mediated by philosophical reinterpretations of the 
words theorid, thedros, and theorein already in ancient times. The most familiar 
interpretation is Aristotle’s concept of theoria as a ‘contemplatior of the divine, 
especially by the divine (Nicomachean Ethics 10.1174b). From the standpoint of 
Plato's philosophical agenda, to go back to a broader understanding, theoria is 
the inner vision of the mind, and that is how it can come to mean ‘theory’ or 
‘theorizing, as best represented by the theoretical thinking of Socrates himself 
when he engages in dialogue (as in Plato Philebus 38b). It is this kind of theo- 
retical thinking, brought to life in dialogue, that Socrates says he adopted as his 
mission in life after he heard the response of the Oracle of Apollo to the ques- 
tion posed by Chaerephon—whether there existed anyone more sophos or ‘wise’ 
than Socrates. In Hour 22, we already read about this moment, retold in Plato's 
Apology of Socrates (21a). But now there is more to be said about the mission 
that was launched because of Apollo’s response to this question. That mission, 
which is the perpetual engagement of Socrates in dialogue with anyone he en- 
countered after he had heard about the response, is the essence of theorid. 

23§3. But such a theorid of Socrates, in the sense of a dialogic mission, was 
obviously not sanctioned by the Athenian State. Likewise, Chaerephon had not 
been given any authorization to become a theoros or ‘sacred delegate’ of the 
State. It should come as no surprise, then, that the word theoros is not applied to 
Chaerephon in Plato's Apology of Socrates. Nor is the word applied to Chaere- 
phon in Xenophon’s Apology of Socrates (14), where we find a parallel version of 
the story about his consultation of the Oracle. I note also an interesting addi- 
tional detail in Xenophon’s version: that there were many witnesses to this par- 
ticular consultation of the Oracle at Delphi (again, Apology of Socrates 14). 

23§4. So the word theoros, in the sense of a ‘sacred delegate would not be an 
appropriate term for a private agent who consults the Oracle at Delphi—at least, 
not from the standpoint of the Athenian State. In terms of this reasoning, the 


* PH 164 = 6§37. On the linguistic relationship between sémainein and theoros, see Rutherford 2000:137. 
+ PH 164-165 = 6937. 
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word thedros should apply only to public agents, especially as exemplified by 
great figures in the past.* A case in point is the lawgiver Lycurgus of Sparta, 
who, according to Herodotus (1.65.4), received from the Oracle of Apollo at 
Delphi the law code that he gave to the people of Sparta.t In Xenophon’s Apol- 
ogy of Socrates (15), Socrates himself makes a reference to the visit of Lycurgus 
to the Oracle at Delphi, and the philosopher goes out of his way to contrast 
what the lawgiver was told and what Chaerephon himself was told by the Ora- 
cle. In the case of Lycurgus, according to Socrates as mediated in Xenophon’s 
Apology of Socrates (15), the Oracle addressed Lycurgus by professing ambiva- 
lence about whether the lawgiver is a human or a god; an earlier source, Hero- 
dotus (1.65.2-5), also mentions this detail about the consultation of the Ora- 
cle by Lycurgus. In the case of Socrates, by contrast, Xenophon’s version of the 
Apology of Socrates (again, 15) reports a contrast that was highlighted by Socra- 
tes himself in his speech: here the philosopher is emphasizing a major differ- 
ence between himself and the famed lawgiver from Sparta’s glorious past— 
whereas Apollo's Oracle compared Lycurgus to a god, Socrates was compared 
only to other mortals. 

23§5. Parallel to such an idealization of Lycurgus, lawgiver of Sparta, is the 
idealization of Solon, lawgiver of Athens. According to a traditional story at- 
tested in Herodotus (1.29.1), Solon left Athens for ten years after he gave the 
Athenians their laws, so that he would not be forced to change any of these laws. 
Herodotus adds that Solon had made the Athenians swear that they would make 
no changes in his absence (1.29.2). Herodotus also adds that Solon gave the 
Athenians a prophasis or ‘pretext’ for his departure and for his subsequent wan- 
derings all over the world, saying that he was embarking on a theorid or ‘sacred 
journey (Pewpins mpdgacw 1.29.2, Dewpins .. . etvexev 1.30.1).¢ The subtext 
of this pretext, as I have already noted, was that the Athenians were thus bound 
by oath not to change anything in the laws that Solon had given them—so long 
as he was away on his theorid. Solon’s sacred journey or theoria obligated the 
Athenians. 

23§6. In the course of his wandering all over the world on his sacred journey, 
Solon comes to the court of Croesus, king of the Lydians, who addresses the 
Athenian lawgiver with these words: 


*On the connection of the words thedros and thedrein with the idea of “state-delegation,”” see Rutherford 
2000:136-138. 

+ Commentary in PH 165-167 = 6§$39-42. 

+Commentary in PH 167 = 6$42n93. 
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Hour 23 TEXT A (PART OF Hour 13 TEXT A) 


| 30.2 Athenian guest [xenos], we have heard much about your wisdom 
[sophia] and your wandering [plané], how you in your love of wise 
things [philosophein] have traveled all over the world for the sake of a 
sacred journey [thedria], so now I desire to ask you who is the most 


fortunate [olbios] of all men you have ever seen. 


Herodotus 1.30.2* 


23$7. The wording that describes the philosophical mission of Solon here is 
most revealing. It helps us understand the wording used by Plato's Socrates in 
describing his own philosophical mission: 


Hour 23 TEXT B = Hour 22 TEXT C 


I must perform for you the tale of my wandering [plane], just as if 1 had 
been laboring [ponein] to achieve labors [ponoi] that I endured for this 
purpose: that the [god’s] oracular wording [manteia] should become 
impossible to refute. 


Plato Apology of Socrates 22a+ 


23§8. As I argued in Hour 22, Héraklés and even Odysseus can be seen as 
heroic models for the metaphor that pictures the plané or ‘wandering’ of Socra- 
tes all over the world in the course of his unending spiritual journey. Now we 
see that Solon too is a comparable model, especially since this idealized lawgiv- 
er’s own spiritual journey is described as a philosophical quest: in the wording 
of Herodotus (1.30.2), Solon is said to love wise things, philosophein. The one 
big difference, however, in describing the spiritual journeys of the lawgiver who 
acts as a philosopher and of the philosopher who acts as a lawgiver is that the 
theorid or ‘sacred journey’ of Solon the lawgiver is explicitly linked with his love 
of wise things, philosophein, whereas the same word theorid is only implied in 
the description given by Plato’s Socrates of his own mission as a philosopher. 
For Socrates, thedria cannot be made explicit because he is acting as a private 
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agent while he wanders around the world, as it were, on his sacred journey. So 
the word theoria is politically inappropriate for someone who does not repre- 
sent the Athenian State. 


The Symbolism of Theoria in Plato's Phaedo 


23§9. For Socrates in his own lifetime, as we have just seen, the word theoria 
was politically off limits. In the fullness of time, however, Plato’s Socrates will 
have the last word. Ultimately, the philosophical meaning of theorid as ‘theory’ 
will be victorious over the political meaning of the6rid as a ‘sacred journey’ un- 
dertaken for the good of the Athenian State. Even the meaning of the modern 
word theory symbolizes the ultimate victory of philosophy, as brought to life in 
Socratic dialogue, over the politics that brought about the philosopher’s death. 
In Plato's Phaedo, as we will now see, the symbolism of this word theorid as a 
‘sacred journey’ vindicates the philosophical mission of Socrates. 

23$10. I start by examining the use of this word theorid in the context of a 
passage we find at the very beginning of Plato's Phaedo. The dramatic setting of 
this dialogue is Phleious, a city in the North Peloponnesus, far away from Ath- 
ens. The speaker Echecrates is from Phleious, and he is having his own dialogue 
with another speaker, Phaedo, who is from Athens and who had been a student 
of Socrates: 


Hour 23 TEXT C 


| .,, {Echecrates:} Were you yourself, Phaedo, in the prison with Socra- 
tes on the day when he drank the poison [pharmakon]? Or did you 
hear about it from some other person? 

{Phaedo:} I myself was there, Echecrates. 

{Echecrates:} So what were the things the man said before his death? 
And how did he reach the fulfillment [teleutdn] of his life? I would be 
very glad to hear about it. For neither does any one of us Phliasians 
nowadays visit Athens, and it has been a long time since any guest from 
there [= Athens] |, 
to report to us clearly about these things—except for the detail that he 


has visited here [= Phleious], who would be able 


took poison [pharmakon] and died. As for the other related matters, no 
one had anything to indicate. 

{Phaedo:} |,,, So then you have not been informed about the trial 
[diké] and about how it went? 
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{Echecrates:} Well, someone did tell us about those things, but we 
were wondering why, after the trial [dike] had already taken place some 
time earlier, he was put to death not right then and there, it seems, but 
much later. So why did it happen that way, Phaedo? 

{Phaedo:} It was a matter of chance [tukhé], Echecrates, that things 
happened that way for him. The reason was that the stern of the ship 
that the Athenians send to Delos happened to be garlanded [stephein] 
on the day before the trial [dike]. 

{Echecrates:} What is this ship? 

{Phaedo:} This is the ship in which, as the Athenians say, Theseus 
went to Crete when he took with him those famous two-times-seven 
young people. |,,, He saved [sézein] them and he too was saved 
[sozein]. And they were said to have vowed to Apollo at that time, that 
if they were saved [sdzein] they would make an annual sacred journey 
[thedrid] to Delos. And even now, ever since that time, year after year, 
they send the ship to the god. So every time they begin the sacred jour- 
ney [theoria], they have a custom [nomos] at this time of the year to 
purify [kathareuein] the city and to refrain from publicly executing 
anybody before the ship goes to Delos and then comes back from there. 
And sometimes this takes a long time, whenever the winds | ,,. happen 
to detain them. And the beginning of the sacred journey [thedria] is 
when the priest of Apollo garlands [stephein] the stern of the ship. This 
happened, as I say, on the day before the trial [dike]. And this was the 
reason Socrates spent a long time in prison between the time of his 
trial [diké] and the time of his death. 


Plato Phaedo 57a-58c* 
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23$11. In this passage, we see that Theseus the Athenian hero saves the people 
of Athens by freeing them from being dominated by the naval empire of Minos, 
king of the city of Knossos on the island of Crete. In the Athenian myth, as we 
see it retold briefly by Plutarch in his Life of Theseus (15.1-2), this domination 
took the form of a seasonally recurring human sacrifice of fourteen young Athe- 
nians, seven boys and seven girls, offered to the monster son of Minos, called 
the Minotaur, who was half man and half bull and who dwelled in Knossos in- 
side a maze known as the Jaburinthos or ‘Labyrinth (15.2). Joining the original 
ensemble of seven boys and seven girls who are destined for human sacrifice, 
Theseus sails with them to Knossos in Crete. There Ariadne the daughter of 
Minos falls in love with Theseus. She helps him penetrate the Labyrinth, where 
Theseus finds the Minotaur and kills him. Then, retracing his steps by follow- 
ing the thread that Ariadne gave him, Theseus escapes from the Labyrinth and 
thus ‘saves’ both himself and the other young Athenians. This act of ‘saving’ the 
Athenians is expressed by the verb sdzein in the passage we have just read in 
Plato's Phaedo, where we learn also that Theseus celebrated his salvation and the 
salvation of the other young Athenians by sailing together with them to Delos, 
sacred island of Apollo, on a prototypical theorid or ‘sacred journey’ In Plu- 
tarch’s Life of Theseus (21.1-3), we can read further details about that prototypi- 
cal celebration in Delos. There Theseus and the other young Athenians are 
transformed into a choral ensemble that sings and dances the story of the heros 
victory over the Minotaur inside the Labyrinth of Crete, and the Labyrinth itself 
is re-enacted by way of the singing and dancing, which is traditionally called the 
geranos or ‘crane. This song and dance of the crane, as traditionally performed 
at the festival of Apollo at Delos, literally re-enacts the Cretan Labyrinth, since 
the dance steps danced by cranes in the course of these birds’ courtship rituals 
during mating season seem to be re-tracing the patterns of a maze or Labyrinth, 
as Plutarch says explicitly in his Life of Theseus (21.2), following the report of the 
antiquarian Dicaearchus (F 85 ed. Wehrli), who lived in the fourth/third cen- 
tury BCE.* 

23§12. As we see from the Phaedo of Plato, this prototypical thedria or ‘sacred 
journey’ of Theseus is re-enacted in an Athenian state festival held in honor of 
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Apollo at Delos, marked by a ritualized theorid or ‘sacred journey of the ship of 
Theseus from Athens to Delos and back. As we learn from Plutarch’s Life of The- 
seus (23.1) the triakontoros or thirty-oar ship that sailed every year on this ritu- 
alized journey to Delos and back was believed to be the same ship on which 
Theseus had sailed to Delos together with the rest of the young Athenians who 
had been saved from being sacrificed to the Minotaur. Plutarch in the Life of 
Theseus (again, 23.1) says that the ancient traditions about this ship could be 
traced forward in time from the mythical era of Theseus all the way to the his- 
torical era of Demetrius of Phaleron, a philosopher who dominated Athens 
both politically and culturally in the late fourth century BCE: according to these 
ancient traditions, Plutarch reports, the ship of Theseus had always remained 
the same ship, except that each and every piece of it had been replaced, one by 
one, in the course of time. Thus the ship as it existed in the ritual present time of 
Demetrius in the late fourth century BCE—or, as it existed less than a century 
earlier, in the year 399 BCE, when Socrates died—consisted of parts that in- 
cluded not a single piece that could be dated all the way back to the mythical 
past when Theseus had sailed to the island of Delos on this same ship. Plutarch 
in the Life of Theseus (again, 23.1) also says that it had become a philosophical 
game to debate whether the ship that sailed annually in the ritual was really the 
same thing as the ship that sailed prototypically in the myth. 

23§13. A far more sophisticated form of such a philosophical game is being 
played out in Plato's Phaedo, since the theoria or ‘sacred journey’ of the Athe- 
nian Ship of State that sails to Delos and back is an occasion for testing Plato's 
Theory of Forms as it plays out in the dramatized dialogue of Socrates with his 
students in the Phaedo. The Athenian Ship of State that is sailing to Delos and 
back while Socrates is having the last dialogue of his life is materially the exact 
replica of the supposedly original ship. The ship of the theorid or ‘sacred jour- 
ney in myth is the absolute ship, the ideal ship, comparable to an ideal ship in 
Plato's Theory of Forms, whereas the ship of the real world is not absolute, not 
ideal, just as the things of this world are not real in terms of Plato's Theory of 
Forms. The word in Greek that we translate as ‘Form is ided, and it is from this 
Greek word that such English words as idea, ideal, and idealism are borrowed. 
Of these borrowings, the adjective and noun ideal and the ideal come closest to 
the philosophical concept that we translate in English as Form. 

23§14. So far, we have seen an ideal of salvation that is mythologically 
launched, as it were, when the ship of Theseus starts sailing on its sacred voyage 
or theorid. For Plato’s Socrates, however, there is also a parallel ideal of salvation 
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that will be philosophically continued by the theory or theoria that will forever 
be fueled by the living word of Socratic dialogue. In what follows, I will start to 
explore the shaping of such an ideal. 


The Garlanding of the Theoric Ship 


2315. As we can see from the wording of Plato’s Phaedo (58a and 58c), quoted in 
Text C, the priest of Apollo attaches garlands to the stern of the Athenian Ship 
of State as the formal ritual act of launching this ship on its sacred voyage or 
thedrid to Delos and back. I now focus on the word used in the text of Plato 
here, stephein, which means ‘to garland, to make garlands for’ (again, 58a and 
58c). But what does it really mean, to ‘garland’ a theoric ship? In ancient Greek, 
the noun that derives from this verb stephein is stephanos, meaning ‘garland’ 
Both the noun and the verb refer to blossoms or leaves that are strung together 
and then ritually attached to an object or to a person. In Modern Greek, the 
noun corresponding to ancient stephanos is stephdné (stephani), likewise mean- 
ing ‘garland’ There is also a neuter plural form of the noun in Modern Greek, 
stéphana, which can mean ‘wedding garlands’: I note with special interest the 
metonymy embedded in the phrase used to offer best wishes to newlywed cou- 
ples: kald stéphana, meaning literally ‘[may you have] good garlands!’ In one 
Modern Greek phrasebook for English speakers, this expression is translated 
‘may you have a quick and happy wedding’ 

23§16. The mind set that corresponds to such a usage in Modern Greek 
throws light on the fact that the garlanding of objects or of persons is a way of 
delineating a ritual framework. The attaching of a garland marks the beginning 
of engagement in a ritual—and a ritual must always have a notionally perfect 
beginning. So the attaching of a garland to the stern of the theoric ship is meant 
to be a perfect send-off for the sacred voyage ahead, which must also be notion- 
ally perfect and therefore unpolluted. For the Athenian State to execute Socrates 
while the sacred voyage is in progress would be to pollute the ritual—and to 
pollute the State. I should add that the ritual practice of garlanding a ship before 
a sea voyage survives to this day in the Greek-speaking world, and such rituals 
of garlanding are linked with important festive occasions—including Easter. 

23§17. As we take an overall view of the many diverse civilizations that have 
taken shape in the course of the last four or five thousand years in the islands as 
well as the mainland coastlines mediated by the Aegean Sea, we can see that the 
ritual of garlanding the stern of a theoric ship is a custom of the greatest antiq- 
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uity. The primary attestation comes from the evidence of pictures painted on 
the plastered surface of inner walls at the site of Akrotiri on the Aegean island 
of Santorini, the ancient name of which was Thera. This evidence can be dated 
back to the time when the prehistoric volcano that once occupied most of this 
island exploded, some time around the middle of the second millennium BCE, 
leaving behind a gigantic caldera that now occupies the space where the moun- 
tain once stood. The wall paintings to which I refer were preserved by the vol- 
canic ash that buried the site of Akrotiri in the wake of the explosion. I con- 
centrate here on a band of paintings that line the inner walls of “Room 5” in a 
building known to archaeologists as the West House—although there is cur- 
rently no agreement about what exactly is meant by the term “house” in this in- 
stance.* This band of paintings, known as the Miniature Frieze, has been de- 
scribed as “one of the most important monuments in Aegean art.’+ 

23$18. The Miniature Frieze occupies the upper third of the inner walls of 
Room 5, where the doors and the windows would not interrupt the flow of the 
narrative that was painted on all four of the inner walls. The narrative of the 
Frieze moves clockwise, beginning and ending at the same point. The point of 
beginning, situated at the southernmost end of the west wall, shows part of a 
harbor city or “Town I,” while the point of ending, situated at the westernmost 
end of the south wall, shows the other part of the same harbor city, “Town I” So 
the narrative comes full circle back to “Town I?+ The north wall shows, again, a 
coastal city, which is “Town II”; as for “Town IH,” which overlaps the north and 
the east walls, this site is yet another coastal city, and, in this case, it is situated at 
the mouth of a river; the same can be said for “Town IV,’ at the eastern side of 
the south wall, which is once again a coastal city situated at the mouth of a river; 
actually, “Town IV” may be another way of looking at one and the same city, 
“Town III’§ Then there is the south wall, showing a fleet of ships sailing from 
the harbor of “Town IV” toward the “home port,” that is, toward the same place 
that had also served as a point of departure, which was “Town V.** The fleet 
consists of seven large ships, only one of which is under sail;++ the other six 
ships are being rowed by multitudes of oarsmen; further back to our left, in 


* Doumas 1999:44-97. 
+ Doumas 1999:47. 
+Doumas 1999:47-49. 
§ Doumas 1999:48. 

** Doumas 1999:47-48. 
+t Morris 1989:517. 
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front of “Town IV,’ there is also a small boat, equipped with no mast, which is 
rowed by only five oarsmen.” All seven of the large ships are heading from left 
to right in the direction of the harbor of “Town V” Located at the stern of each 
one of these seven large ships is a structure that looks like a cabin, and there is a 
male figure seated inside each one of these “cabins.” 

2319. The middle zone of wall paintings in Room 4, situated to the south of 
Room 5 in the same “West House,” shows a variety of close-up pictures featur- 
ing enlarged views of the same kinds of decorations that are attached to the 
“cabins” located at the sterns of the seven large ships. Of particular interest are 
two semi-circular garlands of flowers that decorate the “cabin” of the first ship: 
this detail matches most closely the two semi-circular garlands of flowers that 
decorate the wall of the adjacent Room 4.+ 

23§20. Painted on the wall of Room 4 is the same garlanded frame of vision 
painted in the Miniature Frieze decorating the south wall of Room 5. But there 
is a big difference. Whereas the man who is seated in the “cabin” positioned at 
the stern of the ship in the picture painted on the plaster wall of Room 5 can 
look through the garlanded frame of vision and see the sights to be seen as he 
sails ahead on his sea voyage, a viewer who looks at the plaster wall of Room 4 
and sees a picture of the same garlanded frame of vision could merely imagine 
the sights to be seen in the course of such a sea voyage. Having noted this differ- 
ence, however, I must return to what the two painted details have in common: 
whether the sights to be seen are really seen or only imagined, these sights could 
be interpreted as a theoria or the ‘seeing of a vision. What is being represented 
in both paintings, I argue, is a prototype of a theorid in the sense of a ‘sacred 
journey’ that leads to the achievement of a mystical vision. And that view of 
that vision is framed by the two semi-circular garlands through which the 
viewer views what is seen. To borrow from a modern idiom, the vision is viewed 
through rose-colored glasses. 


Revisiting another Theoria 


23§21. At an earlier point in this book, we had a chance to observe another ex- 
ample of theorid in the sense of a ‘sacred journey. In this example as well, the 
theoria is signaled by the ritual gesture of garlanding. The example I have in 


* Doumas 1999:47. 
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mind is a seasonally recurring ritual of the Thessalians as described in the word- 
ing of Philostratus (Héroikos 53.9-13) and as quoted in Hour 14 Text K: these 
Thessalians, representing the Aeolians of Europe who are separated by the Ae- 
gean Sea from the Aeolians of Asia Minor, send across the sea to the Asiatic re- 
gion of Troy an ensemble of ‘twice sever thedroi or ‘sacred delegates’ (53.9), who 
perform the ritual gesture of ‘garlanding’ (53.12 stephanotin) the tumulus of 
Achilles while wearing ‘garlands of amaranth’ on their own heads (53.9 stepha- 
noi amarantinoi). In this example, the ideal of ritual perfection is expressed by 
way of symbolizing the ideal of eternity, since the ritual itself is meant to be re- 
cycled year after year into eternity. The ideal of eternity is symbolized by the 
Greek expression for ‘garlands of amaranth’ (again 53.9, stephanoi amarantinoi), 
since amaranton or ‘amaranth literally means ‘unwilting, as we saw in Hour 
14$$32 and 36. 


Theorizing about Theoria 


23§22. So the ritual act of garlanding, which marks theoria as a sacred voyage or 
even as a “vision quest,’ is a sign of immortality. For Plato’s Socrates, theoria is 
not only a journey of a ship or a journey of a soul: it is also a metaphor for phil- 
osophical inquiry through dialogue. That, as we have seen, is the way we get the 
word theory from theorid. Such theory is a journey of a soul that is meant to be 
ongoing forever, through dialogue. 

23§23. In arriving at such a formulation, I have all along had in mind the title 
I gave to this hour and to the hour before, “the living word,” Parts I and II. For 
Plato's Socrates, the living word of dialogue can live only if it avoids getting 
killed by the written word. There are moments in Plato's Phaedo when Socrates 
catches himself in the act of talking in a way that makes him imagine that some 
reader is already reading him as a piece of writing—as what we would call a 
book. But the very idea of Socrates as the author of a book is something to be 
resisted. It makes him smile knowingly and say: 


Hour 23 TEXT D 


Then he smiled and said, “It seems just now that I am speaking as an 
author of some piece of writing [sungraphikos erein]. Still, what I am 
saying does hold, I think” 


Plato Phaedo 102d* 
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23§24. But of course Socrates is in fact mediated here and everywhere by an 
author, who is none other than his old student Plato. Whatever Socrates says is 
being written down for him by Plato, who seems to be saying it for him. So the 
dialogues that Socrates is having with his students in Plato’s Phaedo, for exam- 
ple, are really mediated by the writings of Plato. That is why Plato has to sup- 
press himself as a writer—if the living word of the dialogues is to come alive and 
stay alive. That is why it would be best for Plato to stay out of any of these dia- 
logues, avoiding his own presence especially in the last of all the dialogues that 
Socrates will have with his students while he is still alive. That is why, as Phaedo 
implies in Plato’s Phaedo—I stress that this speaker only implies it—Plato him- 
self was not there in the course of that last dialogue. He could not be there be- 
cause he could not be there as an author. Plato would not be up to it. Here is 
the way Plato’s Phaedo speaks of Plato's absence, notional or otherwise, while 
Phaedo is telling about those Athenians who were present when Socrates died: 


Hour 23 TEXT E 


Of native Athenians who were present, there were, besides the Apol- 
lodorus I just mentioned, Critobulus and his father, Crito; Hermo- 
genes; Epigenes; Aeschines; and Antisthenes; also present was Ctesip- 
pus of the deme of Paiania; Menexenus; and some other native 
Athenians. As for Plato, I think he was not feeling up to it [= he was 
feeling weak, a-sthenein]. 


Plato Phaedo s9b* 


23§25. This riddling reference to the absence of Plato raises more questions 
than it answers. Here is the only mention of Plato in the dialogues attributed to 
Plato's authorship—other than the reference made by Plato's Socrates in Plato's 
Apology of Socrates to the presence of his supporters on the occasion of his trial 
(34a, 38b). So if Plato was really not there to transcribe, as it were, the things 
that Socrates said in his last days and hours while alive, how can we trust what 
he says Socrates said? But this question is misleading: except for the letters that 
are ascribed to Plato, this man does not say anywhere that he is saying anything. 
Socrates is saying everything, and even Socrates leaves open-ended what Socra- 
tes says. The students of Socrates are not getting the last word from their teacher 
when he engages them in dialogue for the last time. Rather, the students are get- 
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ting the latest word, which can ever be renewed whenever the dialogue is re- 
started. 

23§26. Yes, our first impression may be that Socrates speaks to us as if he 
were a book, and yet, it is the live speech of dialogue that makes the word come 
alive. What matters is not the wording of Socrates but the words that he is start- 
ing in the process of engaging in dialogue, to be continued by his interlocutors 
and by succeeding interlocutors in generations to come, generation after gen- 
eration, notionally forever. That is why the dialogues as framed by Plato are not 
authorial. That is why Socrates is not an author. 


Socrates, Master of Poetry as well as Dialogue 


23§27. The time frame of the ritual thedria or sacred voyage of the Athenian 
Ship of State makes room for three phases: (1) the ship sails from Athens to De- 
los, bringing celebrants; (2) these Athenian celebrants participate in celebrating 
the festival of the god Apollo at Delos; and (3) the ship sails back to Athens from 
Delos, taking back the celebrants. Within this time frame, as we have seen, Soc- 
rates will engage in dialogues with his followers, and these dialogues are figured 
as a philosophical form of thedrid. But Socrates will be engaging not only in 
philosophy within this time frame but also in poetry, spending some of his re- 
maining time composing a hymn to Apollo and turning the prose fables of Ae- 
sop into poetry: 


Hour 23 TEXT F 


In the course of my life I have often had the same recurrent dream, 
which appeared in different forms in different versions of my envisag- 
ing the dream, but which always said the same thing: “Socrates, it said, 
“go and practice the craft of the Muses [mousiké] and keep on working 
at it?” Previously, I had imagined that this was only intended to urge | ,,, 
and encourage me to keep on doing what has always been the pursuit 
of my life, in the same way that competitors in a footrace are called on 
by the spectators to run when they are already running. So I thought 
that the dream was calling on me to keep on doing what I was al- 
ready doing, which is, to practice philosophy as the craft of the Muses 
[mousiké], since philosophy is the greatest form of this craft and since I 
practiced philosophy. But now that the trial [diké] has taken place and 
the festival of the god [Apollo] has been causing the postponement of 
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my execution, I got the idea that I should do something different, just 
in case the dream was ordering me to practice the craft of the Muses 
[mousiké] in the popular [démoddés] sense of the word—so I got the 
idea that I should not disobey it [= the dream] and that I should go 
ahead and practice this craft. I was thinking that it would be a safer 
thing not to depart [this world] before performing a sacred rite by 
making poetry [poiémata] and thus | ,,, obeying the dream. So the first 
thing I did was to make a poem [poiein] in honor of the god who is the 
recipient of the current festival, and then, after [meta] having finished 
with the god, here is what I [= Socrates] did: keeping in mind that 
a poet must, if he is really going to be a poet, make [poiein] myths 
[muthoi] and not just words [logoi] in general, and that I was no expert 
in the discourse of myth [miutho-logikos], I took some myths [mathoi] 
of Aesop that I knew and had on hand, and I made poetry [poiein] out 
of the first few of these that I happened upon. 


Plato Phaedo 60e-61b* 


23§28. In two other projects, I have analyzed this passage in some detail, and 
I offer here only an abridged version of that analysis:+ 


In this passage from the Phaedo, Plato’ Socrates is extolling the su- 
premacy of philosophy as mousiké. This word mousiké, meaning ‘the 
art of the Muses; conventionally refers to high poetry and song, espe- 
cially to Homeric poetry, but Plato’s Socrates refers to philosophy itself 
as an even higher form of mousiké, unlike any given poetic form of 
mousiké, which is by contrast provincial because it is ‘local’ or ‘popular; 
that is, deémodés. As Socrates says here in the Phaedo, he had a dream in 
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which an oracular voice kept telling him to make such a poetic kind of 
mousiké, and he then decided that such mousiké would in fact be quite 
appropriate for marking the occasion of Apollo’s heorté or ‘festival. So 
Socrates proceeded to compose two kinds of poetry as his swan song. 
One kind was a Hymn to Apollo, a form of poetry identified with Ho- 
mer himself in the era of Plato. After all, the part of the Homeric Hymn 
to Apollo that celebrates Apollo at Delos was most suited for perfor- 
mance at the festival of the god at Delos. And the other kind of poetry 
was a set of mithoi or ‘myths’ by Aesop that Socrates turned into verse. 
This terminal gesture that Plato's Socrates makes toward the mousiké 
of poetry puts Homer in his place. The most exalted representative of 
poetry, Homer the Poet par excellence, is implicitly paired here in the 
Phaedo with his lowly counterpart Aesop: both are exponents of 
muthos, which Socrates links with the discourse of poetry, contrasting 
it with Jogos, which he links with the discourse of philosophy. The pair- 
ing of the lofty Homer with the lowly Aesop in this context not only 
lowers the status of Homeric poetry, though only from the standpoint 
of the philosopher: it also at the same time raises the status of the Ae- 
sopic fable, which is represented here as potential poetry by virtue of 
being mathos in the sense of ‘myth. 


23§29. In the analysis that I have just summarized, I used the term swan song 
in referring to the two kinds of poetry that Socrates composed before his death. 
But Socrates himself reserves the concept of a swan song for a higher form of 
expression. As we have just seen in Plato’s Phaedo, as quoted in Text F, the ‘art of 
the Muses’ or mousiké applies not only to song and poetry but also to philoso- 
phy, which for Socrates is the highest form of mousiké. And, as we saw in a pas- 
sage I quoted earlier, in Hour 22 Text E the real swan song of Socrates is not 
poetry. Rather, it is a continued dialogue with his students: 


Hour 23 TEXT G (PART OF Hour 22 TEXT F) 


It is because they [= swans] are sacred to Apollo and have a prophetic 
[mantiké] capacity and foresee the good things that will happen in the 
house of Hadés—that is why they sing and rejoice in that [last] day of 
theirs more than they ever did in the previous time of their life. And I, 
too, think of myself as the consecrated [hieros] agent of the same god, 
and a fellow temple-servant [homo-doulos] with the swans [kuknoi], 
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and, thinking that I have received from my master [despotés] a pro- 
phetic [mantiké] capacity that is not inferior to theirs, I would not part 
from life in a less happy state of mind [thamos] than the swans. And it 
is for this reason that you must speak and ask whatever questions you 
want, so long as the Athenian people's Board of Eleven allows it. 


Plato Phaedo 85b 


23§30. Just as the ritual journey or theorid that is undertaken by celebrants 
who sail to Delos culminates in the hymning of Apollo on his sacred island, 
so also the philosophical journey or theoria that is undertaken by Socrates in 
prison culminates in the hymning of the same god by way of a dialogue that 
must never end. 

23§31. The hymning of Apollo at the cult center of his sacred island of Delos 
is idealized, as I have argued, in the first part of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
(the second part honors the god as worshipped at the rival cult center of Del- 
phi). But the actual hymning of the god takes on other forms in the historical 
present. Whereas Apollo is hymned by an idealized chorus of Delian Maidens 
in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (156-178), there is evidence for real choruses 
that hymned the god at his Delian festival in the historical period of the fifth 
century BCE and thereafter. 

2332. As we see from the testimony of the fifth-century historian Thucydi- 
des (3.104.6), the chorus of the Delian Maidens who are described in the Ho- 
meric Hymn to Apollo are to be viewed as prototypes for the choruses that 
actually performed at the Delia, that is, at the festival of Apollo at Delos in his- 
torical times.* At the Delia, as Thucydides (3.104.6) observes, city-states partic- 
ipated in the ritual of ‘sending’ (anagein) their local choruses to perform there 
as part of a ‘sacrifice, conveyed by the word hiera, ‘sacrificial offerings’ In fact, a 
traditional word for a festival like the Delia was thusid, which literally means 
‘sacrifice.+ There is a most relevant attestation of both these words, hiera or ‘sac- 
rificial offerings’ and thusia or ‘sacrifice, festival, in an account concerning the 
celebration of the Delia at Delos in the glory days of the Athenian empire. This 
account, as we will now see, gives a full-blown description of the magnificent 
spectacle of choral performances at the Delia:$ 


* Nagy 2011d:308. 
+ Ihave studied this word extensively in PR 40-41, 48-49, 52-53, 83. 
+ Nagy 2011d:308-309. 
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Hour 23 TEXT H 


Nikias is remembered for his ambitious accomplishments with regard 
to Delos—accomplishments most spectacular in all their splendor and 
most worthy of the gods in all their magnificence. Here is an example. 
The choral groups [khoroi] that cities used to send [to Delos] for the 
performances of songs sacred to the god (Apollo) used to sail in [to the 
harbor of Delos] in a haphazard fashion, and the crowds that would 
gather to greet the ship used to start right away to call on the perform- 
ers to start singing their song. There was no coordination, since the 
performers were still in the process of disembarking in a rushed and 
disorganized way, and they were still putting on their garlands and 
changing into their costumes. But when he [= Nikias] was in charge of 
the sacred voyage [theoria] [to Delos], he first took a side trip to the is- 
land of Rheneia, bringing with him the choral group [khoros] and the 
sacrificial offerings [hiereia] and all the rest of the equipment. And he 
brought with him a bridge that had been made in advance, back in 
Athens, to fit the present occasion, and this bridge was most splendidly 
adorned with golden fixtures, with dyed colors, with garlands, with 
tapestries. Overnight, he took this bridge and spanned with it the strait 
between Rheneia and Delos—not a very great distance. |, Then, come 
daylight, he led the procession in honor of the god and brought across 
the bridge to their destination the performers of the choral group 
[khoros], who were outfitted most magnificently and were all along 
performing their song. |,, Then, after the sacrifice [thusid] and after 
the competition [agdn] and after the feasting, he set up as a dedication 
to the god the [famous] bronze palm tree. 


Plutarch Life of Nikias 3.5-7* 
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23§33. This description by Plutarch, composed half a millennium after the 
events described, which took place in 426 BCE, still features the essential ritual 
concepts of hier(ei)a, ‘sacrificial offerings; and thusid, ‘sacrifice, festival.* And 
we know that the practice of sending choral groups to perform at Delos, as at- 
tested in this narrative about events taking place in the second half of the fifth 
century, was in full bloom already in the first half of the fifth century BCE, when 
choruses sang and danced choral songs composed by such master poets as Si- 
monides and Pindar. The primary evidence comes from surviving fragments of 
their choral songs,t and the majority of these songs performed in honor of 
Apollo can be identified as paianes or ‘paeans.+ We have already noted this kind 
of choral song in Hour 5$113. And there is an explicit reference to such a paean 
as chorally performed by the prototypical Delian Maidens themselves at Delos: 


Hour 23 TExtT I 


| «3, A paean do the Delian Maidens |... sing as a hymn [humnos] 
around the temple gates, | ,,. singing [Apollo] the true child of Leto 
| 690 as they swirl, and they have such a beautiful chorus [khoros] [of 


singers and dancers]. | ,,, I too, singing paeans at your palace, | ,,, aged 


| 691 
singer that I am, like a swan [kuknos], | ,., from my graybearded throat, 
| 6.4 Will send forth a cry. For whatever is real | ,,, has a place to stay in 


my hymns [humnoi]. 


Euripides Herakles 687-695$ 


23§34. As we can see from this wording, sung and danced in a choral song 
composed by Euripides, the prototypical Delian Maidens are pictured in the act 
of performing the kind of choral song that is known as the paian, ‘paean, which 
is equated here with the performing of a humnos.** The equation is made clear 
in the syntax of the wording, which can be analyzed in two steps. First, the verb 
humnein, ‘sing a humnos; takes as its inner object the song that is sung as a hum- 
nos, and this song is in fact a paian or ‘paean. Second, the same verb humnein 
takes as its outer object the name of the god Apollo, who is both the object of 


* Nagy 2011d:285. 

+ Nagy 2011d:309-310. 

+ Nagy 2011d:310; Kowalzig 2007:57. 
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praise and the subject of the song that is the humnos. When I use the expres- 
sion subject of the song here, I mean the subject matter, not the grammatical sub- 
ject. In the grammar of a humnos as a song, the divinity that figures as the sub- 
ject of the song is in fact the grammatical object of the verb of singing the 
song.* 

23§35. In the passage I have just quoted from the Herakles of Euripides (687- 
695), Text I, we have seen once again the idea of a swan song with reference to 
the hymning of the god Apollo. That idea fits the context of the drama here, 
since the chorus represents a group of elderly men who are on the threshold of 
death in their old age and who rejoice at the prospect—a sadly false prospect, as 
it turns out—of happy events awaiting Héraklés. So we see here once again an 
old man’s song of joy at the prospect of good things to come—in this case, for 
someone other than the self. 

23936. I find it apt here to return to the swan song of Socrates, who rejoices at 
the prospect of good things to come—both for himself after his own death and 
for others, whoever may be listening to the dialogue: 


Hour 23 TEXT J (= TExT G) 


It is because they [= swans] are sacred to Apollo and have a prophetic 
[mantiké] capacity and foresee the good things that will happen in the 
house of Hadés—that is why they sing and rejoice in that [last] day of 
theirs more than they ever did in the previous time of their life. And I, 
too, think of myself as the consecrated [hieros] agent of the same god, 
and a fellow temple-servant [homo-doulos] with the swans [kuknoi], 
and, thinking that I have received from my master [despotés] a pro- 
phetic [mantiké] capacity that is not inferior to theirs, I would not part 
from life in a less happy state of mind [thamos] than the swans. And it 
is for this reason that you must speak and ask whatever questions you 
want, so long as the Athenian people's Board of Eleven allows it. 


Plato Phaedo 85b 


23§37. The devotional tone of the words that Socrates reserves here for his 
very own ‘art of the Muses’ reminds me of a Lied composed by Schubert as his 
own personal hymn to Music: 


* Nagy 2011d:310-311. 
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Hour 23 TEXT K 


Du holde Kunst, in wieviel 
grauen Stunden, 

Wo mich des Lebens wilder 
Kreis umstrickt, 

Hast du mein Herz zu 
warmer Lieb entziinden, 

Hast mich in eine befre Welt 
entriickt! 

Oft hat ein Seufzer, deiner 
Harf’ entflossen, 

Ein stifer, heiliger Akkord 
von dir 

Den Himmel befrer Zeiten 
mir erschlossen, 

Du holde Kunst, ich danke 
dir dafiir! 


You, O sacred art, how often, in 
hours that were gray, 

while I was caught up in the savage 
cycle of life, 

you brought back my heart to warm 
love, reigniting it, 

and spirited me off to a better world. 


Often has a sigh drifted from your 
harp— 

a sweet and holy chord coming from 
you, 

revealing from the heavens a 
glimpse of better times 

You, O sacred art, I thank you for 
this. 


“An die Musik” (“To Music”) by Franz Schubert (D. 547 Op. 88 No. 4), 


text by Franz von Schober 


23§38. But of course Socrates reserves the concept of a swan song not for 
“music” as we know it but for an even higher form of human expression. As we 
have seen in Plato's Phaedo, quoted in Text F, the ‘art of the Muses’ or mousiké 
applies not only to song and poetry but also to philosophy, which for Socrates is 
the highest form of mousiké. And, as we see once again in the passage I quoted 
in Text J, the real swan song of Socrates is not poetry but continued dialogue 
with his students. 


A New Way to Imagine Immortalization after Death 


23§39. For Plato’s Socrates, philosophy is not only the highest art of the Muses. 
It is also the highest form of all communication, surpassing even the exalted 
language that reveals the mysteries of immortalization after death. The practice 
of philosophy can thus become a new way to imagine the mystical experience of 
being initiated into these mysteries: 
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Hour 23 TEXT L (INCLUDING Hour 21 TEXT B) 


And perhaps even those who established for us the mysteries [teletai] 
were not unworthy but had a real meaning when they said long ago in 
a riddling way [ainittesthai = verb of ainigma] that he who arrives 
without initiation [amuétos] and without ritual induction [a-teles-tos, 
from verb of telos] into the realm of Hadés will lie in mud, but that he 
who arrives at that place [ekeise] after purification [= verb of katharsis] 
and induction [from verb of telos] will dwell [oikein] with the gods. As 
those who are involved in the mysteries [teletai] say, “Many are the car- 
riers of the Bacchic wand [narthéx], | ,,, but few are the bakkhoi [= the 
true worshippers of Bacchus].” And these [true worshippers] are, in my 
opinion, none other than those who have practiced philosophy [phi- 
losophein] correctly. 


Plato Phaedo 69c-d* 


23§40. A question remains: what kind of immortalization after death can we 
hope for if we do in fact ‘practice philosophy correctly’? As we will now see, 
what is at stake here for Plato’s Socrates is not the resurrection of the soma, the 
‘body, or even the preservation of the psukhé, the ‘soul; but simply the idea that 
the living word of philosophical dialogue must stay alive.t 

23§41. So the only thing that should make us mourn or lament is not death 
pure and simple but the death of dialogue. The prospect of such a death is the 
thing that is really being lamented by the wife of Socrates in the final moments 
of his life: 


Hour 23 TEXT M 


| 4 On previous days, the usual way that I [Phaedo] and the others 
visited Socrates was by congregating in the morning at the place where 
trials are held and where his own trial had taken place. That was be- 
cause this place was near the prison. So every day, we used to wait until 
the entrance to the prison was opened, having conversations with each 
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other while waiting, since the prison usually did not open all that early. 
And, once it opened, we used to go in and visit with Socrates, usually 
spending the whole day with him. On the last day, we met earlier than 
usual. That was because we had found out on the previous day, |... as 
we were leaving the prison in the evening, that the [sacred] ship had 
arrived from Delos. So we agreed to meet very early at the usual place. 
We went to the prison, and the guard who used to let us in came up to 
us and told us to wait and not to go further until he called us. “That is 
because the Board of Eleven,” he said, “are now with Socrates, and they 
are taking off his chains. They are giving him the order that he is to end 
it all on this very day.” Not too long after that, the guard came back and 
told us that we may come in. When we entered, | ,,, we found Socrates 
just released from chains, and Xanthippe—you know her, right?—was 
sitting next to him and holding his child. When Xanthippe saw us, she 
said some ritualized words [an-eu-phémein], the kind that women are 
accustomed to say, and the wording went something like this: “Socra- 
tes, now is the last time when your dear ones will be talking to you and 
you to them.” Socrates glanced at Crito and said to him: “Crito, will 
someone please take her home?” Then a few of Crito’s people led her 
away; she was crying | ,.), and hitting herself. 


Plato Phaedo 59d-60b* 


23§42. From a philosophical perspective, the focus has shifted away from the 
lamenting wife and the helpless child. The poetic perspective had been so dif- 
ferent, we may recall, in the Homeric scene in Iliad VI when Hector experiences 
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his final moments together with his wife, Andromache, and his infant son, 
Astyanax. By the time the philosophical contingent reaches the scene of Socra- 
tes’ final moments together with his wife and his child, there is no longer any 
room for hearing and seeing whatever tender words and gestures may or may 
not have been exchanged. 

23§43. From a philosophical perspective, the main thing to lament is the ter- 
mination of opportunities to have dialogues with Socrates in person. It is this ter- 
mination that Xanthippe laments in her own way, both for the followers of Soc- 
rates and even for herself. 

23§44. But the perception of such a termination turns out to be erroneous, as 
we see from the final passage that I will quote in this hour. At the beginning of 
this quoted passage, we find something extraordinary going on in the dialogue 
of Plato's Phaedo. Starting at section 88c, Echecrates interrupts the narrative of 
Phaedo containing the dialogue of Socrates with Phaedo and others. The inter- 
ruption of the narrative is like a derailing of the dialogue contained by the nar- 
rative. Then the speaker Phaedo in section 88e responds to the interruption by 
the speaker Echecrates, and the recontinued dialogue contained by the now re- 
continued narrative gets the argument back on track. And this argument, as we 
will see, corrects the erroneous impression that Socratic dialogue will be termi- 
nated by the death of Socrates: 


Hour 23 TEXT N 


{Echecrates:} I swear by the gods, Phaedo, I myself now feel totally the 
same way as you people felt back then. I mean, as I am now listening to 
you saying the kinds of things you are saying, this is the thought that 
comes to me: | ggq “What argument [logos] can we ever trust again? For 
what could be more trustworthy than the argument [logos] of Socrates, 
which has now fallen into the status of untrustworthiness?” You see, 
the argument [logos] that the soul [psakhé] is some kind of a tuning 
[harmonia] has always been wonderfully attractive to me, and, when 
this argument was put into words, it was as if it connected me in my 
thinking with the fact that these things had been figured out earlier 
by me as well. And now I am in need of finding some other argument 
[logos], starting all the way back from the beginning—some argument 
that will make me believe that, when someone dies, the soul [psikhé] 
does not die along with that someone. Tell me, for Zeus’ sake, tell me! 
How did Socrates follow up on the argument [logos] [of Simmias and 
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Cebes]? | ,,, Did he too get visibly upset, the same way you say that you 
all got upset? Or was he not upset and instead responded calmly to the 
cry for help and ran to the rescue [boéthein] of the argument [Jogos]? 
And did he respond and run to the rescue [boéthein] in a way that was 
sufficient or defective? Go through for us everything that happened, as 
accurately as you can. 


[Here the narrative of Phaedo containing the dialogue of Socrates with Phaedo 
and others is resumed after the interruption, after the derailment. ] 


{Phaedo:} I tell you, Echecrates: as often as I have admired Socrates, I 
have never been so awed by him as I was when I was there at that mo- 
ment. |,,, The fact that he had something to say in response was per- 
haps nothing all that unusual, but the thing that really astounded me 
was, first, how gently and pleasantly and respectfully he received the 
argument [logos] of the young men [Simmias and Cebes], and, second, 
how acutely he sensed that we all had suffered injury from the argu- 
ments [logoi] [of Simmias and Cebes], and then, how well he healed us 
of our sufferings. It was as if he were calling out to us, fleeing and de- 
feated as we were, urging us to follow him and to take another good 
look at our argument [logos]. 

{Echecrates:} And how did he do that? 

{Phaedo:} I will tell you. You see, I happened to be seated close to 
him, at his right hand. I was sitting on a kind of stool, | ,,, while he was 
lying on a couch that was quite a bit higher than where I was. So then 
he stroked my head and fondled the locks of hair along my neck—he 
had this way of playing with my hair whenever he had a chance. And 
then he said: “Tomorrow, Phaedo, you will perhaps be cutting off these 
beautiful locks of yours?” “Yes, Socrates,” I replied, “I guess I will” He 
shot back: “no you will not, if you listen to me?” “So what will I do?” I 
said. He replied: “Not tomorrow but today I will cut off my own hair 
and you too will cut off these locks of yours—if our argument [logos] 
comes to an end [teleutdn] for us and we cannot bring it back to life 
again [ana-bidsasthai]. | ,,. Moreover, if I were you and the argument 
[logos] eluded me, I would make an oath and bind myself to it, as the 
men of Argos had done once upon a time, that I would not wear my 
hair long until I won in renewed battle against the argument [logos] of 
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Simmias and Cebes.” “Yes,” I said, “but even Héraklés is said not to be a 


»” « 


match for two opponents.” “Then summon me,’ he said, “as your Io- 


a 


laos, so long as there is still sunlight before the sun sets.” “Then I sum- 
mon you,’ I said, “not as Héraklés: rather, I summon you the same way 
as Iolaos summons Héraklés.” 


Plato Phaedo 88c-89c* 


23§45. As David Elmer has shown, what we see here is a moment in the inset 
narrative performed by Phaedo where “the frame narrative breaks into the inset 
narrative.’ + This moment happens when Echecrates interrupts, as we have just 
seen, the narrative of the speaker Phaedo, who is reporting the dialogue that 
took place during the last days and hours of Socrates. As Elmer has also shown, 
“this moment is just exactly after Socrates has asked someone else to respond to 
the objections of Simmia; in the inset narrative, Socrates then turns to Phaedo 
himself, who is the frame narrator to Echecrates.’¢ And it is at this moment that 
Echecrates interrupts, in exasperation and even despair, the inset narrative con- 
taining the inset dialogue. After the two young philosophers Simmias and Ce- 
bes complete their Jogos or ‘argument’ against the logos or ‘argument’ for the 
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immortality of the psukhé or ‘soul, the other dialogic partners of Socrates are all 
at a loss, clearly. So the interruption by Echecrates happens at a moment when 
the flow of argumentation has in any case been interrupted by the inability of 
the original dialogic partners to come up with a good response to the argument 
of Simmias and Cebes. The Jogos or ‘argument’ for the immortality of the psukhé 
or ‘soul; pictured as the perfect harmonia or ‘tuning’ of Apollo’s seven-stringed 
lyre, has been shattered in the course of the dialogue reported by Phaedo.* And 
the same argument is now being shattered for Echecrates, who is just hearing 
for the first time the content of this dialogue that took place while Socrates was 
still alive. But Socrates is now dead. So how can the argument for the immortal- 
ity of the psukhé or ‘soul’ have any chance to live on? 

23$46. This is where the continuation of the argument comes into the pic- 
ture. After the interruption of the argument, the argument will begin again, as 
Phaedo recontinues the inset narrative, and, in this recontinued narrative, the 
dialogue of Socrates gets a new life. The dialogue is brought back to life again. 
The dialogue, as Socrates himself implies, is resurrected. His use of the expres- 
sion ana-bionai, ‘bring back to life again; in the text I just quoted conveys the 
idea of resurrecting the logos, ‘argument, the literal meaning of which can also 
be translated, more simply, as ‘word: The followers of Socrates should lament 
not for the death of Socrates but for the death of the word. And if the living 
word stays alive, then there is no need to mourn for Socrates—even if his psukhé 
or ‘soul’ were to die along with him. Plato’s Socrates refers in this context to a 
celebrated story about the men of Argos who refused to wear their hair long 
until they got a rematch with the long-haired men of Sparta who had defeated 
them (Herodotus 1.82.7). So also, says Socrates, the followers of Socrates should 
cut their hair in mourning for his death only if they are ready to fight once again 
for the argument that the psukhé or ‘soul is immortal. So maybe Socrates him- 
self has been immortalized after all. It is in such a context that I can understand 
the argument of those who see traces of a hero cult of Socrates as instituted by 
Plato and his followers within the space of Plato's Academy.t+ 

23947. In the passage I have just quoted in Text N from Plato's Phaedo (88e), 
we find a most striking metaphor applied to Socrates in the act of defending the 
logos or ‘argument’: he is said to boéthein, which means literally that he is re- 


*In a separate project, Nagy 2009c, I have studied other examples of this metaphor of the shattering of the 
perfect harmonid or ‘tuning’ of a seven-stringed lyre. Of particular interest is the tragedy Thamyras by Sopho- 
cles, where the lyre of Thamyras the lyre singer disintegrates while he is playing it. 

+ White 2000. 
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sponding to a ‘cry for help; a boé, by running, thein, to the rescue.* This meta- 
phor is not only military: it is also heroic, as we see in Homeric contexts (Iliad 
XIII 477). And, in historical times, when heroes are called upon to help their 
worshippers in their hour of need, the appropriate word for a positive response 
is boéthein, as we see for example in Plutarch’s Life of Nikias (1.3), where the hero 
Héraklés is said to have intervened on behalf of the Syracusans by saving them 
in their military victory against the Athenians. Moreover, when Socrates is 
asked to respond to a cry for help from his beleaguered fellow debaters as the 
argumentation proceeds in Plato’s Phaedo, he is compared to the ultimate hero 
Héraklés. Phaedo wants to ‘summon’ or para-kalein Socrates, just as the wor- 
shippers of Héraklés ‘summor that hero. This way, the argument for immortal- 
ity will be saved. 

23§48. Socrates, however, prefers to be ‘summoned’ not as Héraklés but 
as Iolaos, the young nephew and junior partner of Héraklés. Socrates wants 
Phaedo to be his Héraklés after Socrates is dead. No, Phaedo will not be able to 
fight against the likes of Simmias and Cebes if the two of them fight against him 
as a pair. That would be a one-against-two fight. When Héraklés is fighting solo 
against two, even he needs the help of his nephew Iolaos. But the dialogic part- 
ner of Socrates, Phaedo, wants to summon Socrates as if Socrates were Héraklés. 
Phaedo can be Iolaos to Socrates while Socrates is Héraklés, although Socrates 
thinks that he should be Iolaos and should let Phaedo be Héraklés in a debate 
with Simmias and Cebes. Either way, Socrates would be dead, and the living 
dialogic partner would have to team up with the dead words of Socrates, who is 
shown engaging in dialogue inside the book that is Plato's Phaedo. These dead 
words embedded inside the book can be made to come alive only when the 
word comes back to life again in a live dialogue. 


* Chantraine DELG s.v. Boy. 


PART FIVE 


HEROES TRANSCENDED 


HOUR 24 


The Hero as Savior 


The Meaning of Sozein and Sotér 


24$1. The key word for this hour is the verb sozein, meaning ‘save (someone). 
Derived from this verb is the noun sétér, which means ‘savior’ in the sense of 
‘one who brings (someone) back to safety’ or, mystically, ‘one who brings (some- 
one) back to life. We have already seen in Pausanias 8.44.4 (Hour 11 Text L) the 
feminine form of s6tér, soteira, with reference to the goddess Athena as the ‘sav- 
ior’ of the hero Odysseus. Derived from this noun sofér is the adjective sdtérios 
and the noun sotérid, which mean ‘saving’ and ‘salvation. We have already seen 
these words in Aeschylus Eumenides 701 and 909 respectively (Hour 17 Text F 
and Text H), with reference to the goddess Athena as the promoter of eternal 
well-being for the Athenians. But this word applies not only to salvation pro- 
moted by gods. Heroes, too, can promote salvation. For example, in Sophocles 
Oedipus at Colonus 487, we saw Oedipus described as a ‘bringer of salvation, a 
sotérios, for the whole community of Athens, once he achieves the status of cult 
hero (Hour 18§$24, 31); he is also described as a sdtér or ‘savior’ of the Athe- 
nians at lines 460 and 463 (18§32). In Sophocles Oedipus Tyrannus 48, Oedipus 
is invoked as a sdtér or ‘savior’ because he saved the people of Thebes from the 
monstrous Sphinx (Hour 19 Text D; commentary in 19$19). 

24§2. As we think through the list of examples I just offered, we need to keep 
reminding ourselves that such concepts of savior and salvation are not borrow- 
ings from Christian discourse. The fact is, Christian discourse inherited the 
words sézein, ‘save, and sotér, ‘savior, from pre-Christian phases of the Greek 
language. And we also need to keep in mind that some uses of these words are 
metaphorical. In the course of this last hour, Hour 24, we will see salient ex- 
amples of metaphorical uses in the works of Plato and Aristotle. I will begin, 
however, with an example that highlights the non-metaphorical uses of these 
words. 
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Theseus as a Savior for the Athenians 


24$3. For my first example of the hero as savior, I return to Hour 23 Text C, fo- 
cusing on the part of that passage where Theseus the hero is featured as savior 
of the Athenians: 


Hour 24 TEXT A (PART OF Hour 23 TEXT C) 


{Phaedo:} This is the ship in which, as the Athenians say, Theseus went 
to Crete when he took with him those famous two-times-seven young 
people. | ,., He saved [sdzein] them and he too was saved [sézein]. And 
they were said to have vowed to Apollo at that time, that if they were 
saved [sozein] they would make an annual sacred journey [theorid] 
to Delos. And even now, ever since that time, year after year, they 
send the ship to the god. So every time they begin the sacred journey 
[theoria], they have a custom [nomos] at this time of the year to purify 
[kathareuein] the city and to refrain from publicly executing anybody 
before the ship goes to Delos and then comes back from there. And 


sometimes this takes a long time, whenever the winds |... happen to 


58c 
detain them. And the beginning of the sacred journey [theorida] is when 
the priest of Apollo garlands [stephein] the stern of the ship. This hap- 
pened, as I say, on the day before the trial [dike]. And this was the rea- 
son why Socrates spent a long time in prison between the time of his 


trial [diké] and the time of his death. 


Plato Phaedo 58a-c* 


24$4. As we saw in Hour 23, the Athenian myth of Theseus tells how this 
hero saved the Athenians by killing the Minotaur inside the Labyrinth—and 
then by escaping from this monster's pernicious maze. And we saw how The- 
seus in myth became the founder of a famous Athenian ritual when he cele- 
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brated his own salvation and the salvation of the other young Athenians whom 
he saved: according to Athenian myth, this celebration took the form of a sea 
voyage to the sacred island of Delos, where the hero re-enacted his experience 
in the Labyrinth by way of a prototypical song and dance performed by a cho- 
rus consisting of the young Athenians who were saved and by Theseus himself 
as their choral leader. Still further, we saw how this re-enactment in myth was 
continued—notionally forever—by way of the famous Athenian ritual of send- 
ing the Ship of State to sail to and from Delos on a seasonally recurring sacred 
voyage or theoria, which was seen as a seasonally recurring achievement of a 
mystical inner vision of salvation from death. 

24§5. In Hour 23§14, I launched a related argument that I will now continue 
here. As I said then, the ritualized idea of theorid as a re-enactment of salvation 
for the Athenian State was transformed by Plato’s Socrates into a philosophical 
idea of theoria—to be understood not only as the sacred voyage of the Athenian 
Ship of State to and from Delos but also as the philosophical theorizing that will 
be going on within the confines of the prison where Socrates is awaiting the 
moment of his execution by the State. The time frame of the ritual theorid as a 
sacred journey to Delos and back coincides with the time frame of the philo- 
sophical theorid as a set of dialogues centering on the immortality of the living 
word that is forever being brought back to life in the very act of having a dia- 
logue. And just as the theoria of a sacred voyage to and from Delos could be 
seen as the achievement of a mystical inner vision of salvation from death—an 
inner vision that was meant to recur year after year forever—so also the syn- 
chronized theoria of the dialogue that is dramatized in Plato's Phaedo could be 
seen as a parallel achievement of a different kind of vision that was meant to 
recur every time the original dialogue of the Phaedo is continued by way of fur- 
ther dialogue. 


A Metaphorical Use of the Word S6zein by Plato’s Socrates 


246. By now we have seen that the word theorid, meaning ‘sacred voyage, was 
used metaphorically to express the idea of philosophical contemplation. And 
we have also seen that the ritual of theorid as a ‘sacred voyage’ was linked with 
the myth that told about the salvation of the hero Theseus—how he saved both 
himself and the other young Athenians who were traveling with him. So the 
idea of philosophical contemplation is linked not only with the ritual of the sa- 
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cred voyage but also with this myth of salvation. Moreover, as we are about to 
see, Plato's Socrates can even bring himself to say that myth itself is worthy of 
salvation. And, in saying such a thing, Socrates is making a metaphorical use of 
the word sézein, meaning ‘save’. 

2457. Before we consider this metaphorical use, however, I must first recon- 
sider the meaning of ‘myth; expressed by the Greek word miithos. As I noted 
already in Hour 1§36, the most ancient meaning of miithos is ‘something said 
for the record’: in terms of such a meaning, then, any story that is called a 
mithos is considered to be genuine and true, precisely because it is said for the 
record.* By contrast, the modern word myth, derived from mithos, has obvi- 
ously veered from this meaning: in popular usage, myth is a story that is not 
genuine, not true. Already in the works of Plato, as we can see most glaringly 
from an overall reading of Scroll 10 of his Republic, muthos is destabilized as a 
truth value. And we can see why it is that Plato's Socrates has a problem with 
miuthos if we take another look at a passage in the Phaedo (60e-61b) that I 
quoted in Hour 23 Text F: there Socrates is making a distinction between poetry 
and prose, saying that poetry is the natural medium of mithos while the prose 
of logos is the logical medium of philosophy. 

24§8. Nevertheless, despite his preference for the logos of philosophy over 
the poetry of muthos, Plato's Socrates declares that muthos can ultimately be 
saved. And his declaration, as we will now see, features a most striking example 
of the word sdzein, ‘save, used in a metaphorical sense. 

249. Although mithos or ‘myth is not only discredited but even banned 
from the ideal state of Plato’s Republic, we find in the end that it gets re-admitted. 
What happens in the end is that Plato’s Socrates allows myth to stage a stealthy 
re-entry—through the back door, as it were. But this re-entry is subject to a 
condition: myth must prove itself useful in serving what is truly ideal. Such 
proof comes with the telling of the Myth of Er, which is Plato's own creation of a 
myth at the conclusion of the Republic. And this myth, which is about a philo- 
sophical kind of salvation, is in the end linked with the salvation of myth itself. 
Plato has Socrates himself saying at the end of the Republic, with reference to 
this Myth of Er:} 


* HQ 119-125, 127-133, 152. 
+ Nagy 2002b. 
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Hour 24 TExT B 


And so, Glaukon, myth [mithos] was saved [e-sd-thé, from sézein], | 6.1. 
and it could save [s6zein] us in turn, if we trust it. 


Plato Republic 10.621b-c* 


A Metaphorical Use of the Word Sophron in an Archaic Hymn 


24$10. To make a metaphor out of the idea of salvation is not only a philosophi- 
cal project, as we have seen it take shape in the case of the word theoria in Plato’s 
Phaedo. We can see such metaphors at work already in the earliest forms of 
Greek poetry, as for example in the Homeric Hymn (7) to Dionysus. In this ar- 
chaic hymn, the metaphor of salvation applies to a kubernétés or ‘pilot’ of a ship 
who is saved by the god Dionysus himself from being transformed into a dol- 
phin. The key to salvation here is to be found in a metaphor built into the word 
describing this pilot, sophron, which means ‘moderate’ or ‘balanced. Literally, 
this word is a compound adjective consisting of the elements sd- and -phron, 
meaning ‘the one whose thinking [phrén] is safe) and the element s0- actually 
derives from the verb sdzein.t As we saw in Hour 21933, this adjective sophron 
in the sense of ‘moderate’ or ‘balanced’ applies to worshippers of the god Diony- 
sus who find themselves in a mental state of equilibrium or balance when they 
participate in the rituals of Dionysus. 

24$11. As we are about to see, the application of this adjective sophron to the 
pilot in the Homeric Hymn to Dionysus is the signal of this man’s salvation, since 
he behaves in a morally moderate way—unlike the captain of the ship and the 
sailors commanded by the captain. Another signal of the pilot’s salvation is his 
actual role as pilot. As we saw in Hour 9§6, the word that I have been translat- 
ing as ‘pilot’ is kubernétés: so the pilot is literally the ‘steersman’ who directs 
not only the ship but also, metaphorically, the community that is the ship. This 
Greek word kubernétés, as we also saw, was eventually borrowed into Latin as 
gubernator, which in turn has been borrowed into English as governor. Thus the 
governor, the one who governs a government, is metaphorically the ‘steersmar’ 
who directs the ‘ship of state’ 


P = 2 , se, io i 
*Kal otras, & TAavKwv, pd0os €odOy Kat ovk aaddeTo, |, Kal NAS Av Too, AV TEOdpCa 
avT@. 


+ Chantraine DELG sv. cola. 
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24§12. As we now proceed to read the Homeric Hymn (7) to Dionysus, we 
may observe the metaphorical interplay of the word sophron, meaning ‘moder- 
ate, balanced’ (line 49), with the role of the kubernétés (lines 15, 43, 49, 53), which 
I will hereafter translate simply as ‘steersmar: 


Hour 24 TEXT C 


|, About Dionysus son of most glorious Semele |, my mind will con- 
nect, how it was that he made an appearance [phainesthai] by the shore 
of the barren sea | , on a prominent headland, looking like a young man 
|, at the beginning of adolescence. Beautiful were the locks of hair as 
they waved in the breeze surrounding him. |, They were the color of 
deep blue. And a cloak he wore over his strong shoulders, |, color of 
purple. Then, all of a sudden, men seen from a ship with fine benches 
|,men who were pirates—came into view, as they were sailing over 
the wine-colored [oinops] sea [pontos]. |, They were Etruscans. And 
they were being driven along by a destiny that was bad for them. The 
moment they saw him [= Dionysus], |, they gave each other a know- 
ing nod, and the very next thing, they were ashore, jumping out of the 
ship. Quickly they seized him and |,, sat him down inside their ship, 
happy in their hearts |,, because they thought that he was the son of a 
line of kings nurtured by the sky god. |,, That is what they thought he 
was. And they wanted to tie him up in harsh bondage, |,, but the ties of 
the bonds could not hold him, and the cords made of willow fell off 
him, all over the place, |,, falling right off his hands and feet. And he 
just sat there, smiling, |,, looking on with his deep blue eyes. Mean- 
while the steersman [kubernétés] took note [noein], |,,right away, and 
he called out to his comrades [hetairoi] and said to them: |,, “What 
kind of superhuman force [daimon] has possessed you all! What kind 
of god [theos] is this that you have seized and tried to tie up, | ,, power- 
ful as he is? Why, he is too much for the well-built ship to make room 
for. |,, You see, he must be either Zeus or Apollo, the one with the sil- 
ver quiver, |,, or Poseidon. I tell you, he is not like mortal humans, |, 
he is not like [eikelos] them at all. Rather, he is like the gods who have 
their dwellings in Olympus. | ,, So come on, we should let him go, leav- 
ing him on the dark earth of the mainland. |,, Let us do it right away. 
Do not manhandle him. What if he gets angry |,, and stirs up winds 
that will make hardship, and a huge whirlwind?” | ,, That is how he [= 
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the steersman] spoke. But the leader of the men reviled him [= the 
steersman], speaking with hateful words [mathos]: |,, “No, [not we 
but] you are the one who is possessed by some kind of superhuman 
force [daimon]. Just [do your work and] watch for the wind [to start 
blowing from behind, and, once it starts blowing], you start hoisting 
the sail of the ship |, and hold on to all the ropes. As for this one [= 
the unrecognized Dionysus], he will be the concern [melein] of my 
men. |,, I expect he will arrive [with us] in Egypt or maybe in Cyprus 
|,, or maybe even in the land of the Hyperboreans or beyond. Wher- 
ever. In the end, |,, he will tell all: he will come around to saying who 
are his near and dear ones [philoi] and what are all the possessions he 
has | ,, and he will tell about his siblings. And that is because a superhu- 
man force [daim6n] has put him in our pathway.’ | ,, Having said this, 
he [= the leader himself] started hoisting the sail of the ship. |,, Nowa 
wind came and blew right into the middle of the sail, and the ropes that 
held it at both ends |,, got all stretched to the limit. Then, right away, 
there appeared [phainesthai] to them things that would make anyone 
marvel. | ,, Wine. That is what happened first of all. It was all alongside 
the swift black ship. |,, Sweet to drink, it was splashing around [the 
ship as if it were inside a cup], smelling good, and the fragrance that 
rose up |,, was something immortalizing [ambrosia]. The sailors were 
seized with amazement, all of them, at the sight. |, And then, all of a 
sudden, next to the top of the sail on both sides, there reached out | ,, a 
vine—here, and here too—and hanging from it were many | ,, clusters 
of grapes. Around the mast, dark ivy was winding around, | ,, teeming 
with blossoms. And—a thing of beauty and pleasure [kharieis]—the 
berry sprang forth [from the ivy]. | ,, The benches for rowing now had 
garlands [stephanoi] all over them. Once they [= the sailors] saw all 
this, | ,, they started shouting at the steersman [kubernétés], urging him 
| ,, to sail the ship back to land. Meanwhile, he [= Dionysus] turned 
into a lion for them, right there in the ship, | ,, looking horrific [dei- 
nos], at the prow. It roared a mighty roar. Then, in the middle of the 
ship, | ,, he [= Dionysus] made a bear, with a shaggy neck. Thus he [= 
Dionysus] made his signals [sémata] appear [phainein]. | 47 it [= the 
bear] reared up, raging, while the lion, at the top of the deck, | ,, glared 
at them with its horrific looks. The men, terrified, were fleeing toward 
the stern of the ship, | ,, crowding around the steersman [kubernétés], 
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the one who had a heart [thimos] that is moderate [sophr6n]. | ,, They 
just stood there, astounded [ek-plag-entes]. Then it [= the lion] all of a 
sudden leapt up |,, and took hold of the leader of the men, while they 
were trying to get out, rushing away from the bad destiny that was 
theirs. |,, They all together at the same time leapt out, once they saw 
what they saw, into the gleaming salt sea. | ,, They became dolphins. As 


for the steersman [kubernétés]—he [= Dionysus] took pity on him, L 


holding him back [from leaping overboard]. He [= Dionysus] caused 
it to happen that he [= the steersman] became the most blessed [ol- 
bios] of all men, and he [= Dionysus] spoke for the record this set of 
words [miithos]: | ,, “Have courage, you radiant man, reached by a force 
that works from far away.* You have achieved beauty and pleasure 
[kharizesthai] for my heart [thumos]. les I am Dionysus, the one with 
the great thundering sound. The mother who bore me |, was Semele, 
daughter of Cadmus, and Zeus made love to her. |,, Hail and take 
pleasure [khaire], [O Dionysus,] child of Semele with the beautiful 
looks. There is no way |,, I could have my mind disconnect from you 
as I put together the beautiful cosmic order [kosmein] of my song. 


Homeric Hymn (7) to Dionysus 1-59t 


* My interpretation of this uniquely attested word hekator as ‘reached by a force that works from far away’ is 
based on attestations of hekatos and related forms as studied by Chantraine DELG s.v. €xatyPdXos. 
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2.4$13. Following the narration up through line 58, we come to a point where 
the narrator appears to break off: he now turns to the god Dionysus and ad- 
dresses him directly, asking the god to stay mentally connected with the per- 
formance. In addressing the god, the performer is calling out to him with the 
salutation khaire (again, line 58), which is the imperative of the verb khairein, 
meaning ‘to take pleasure’. So I translate the salutation khaire as ‘hail and take 
pleasure!’ (again, line 58), adding the word ‘hail!’ because the imperative khaire 
(plural khairete) is used in contexts of marking the beginning or ending of 
a personal encounter. In the Homeric Hymns, this salutation khaire (plural 
khairete) marks a transition from focusing on a god or on an aspect of a god to 
focusing on the rest of the song.* This verb khairein, ‘to take pleasure; is related 
to the noun kharis, which is analogous to the Latin noun gratia in combining 
the ideas of pleasure (‘gratification’) and beauty (‘gracefulness’) by way of reci- 
procity (‘graciousness’).t In Hour 21 ($$49, 63), we have already seen contexts 
where this word kharis combines the ideas of beauty and pleasure. And such a 
combination is implied also in the salutation khaire as we see it used in the Ho- 
meric Hymns. Accordingly, in the case of khaire at line 58 of this Homeric Hymn 
to Dionysus, we can interpret this salutation even more precisely as ‘hail and 
take pleasure in the beauty” 

24§14. Such a salutation, as we will now see, implies salvation. At lines 55-57 
of the Hymn, we can read how the steersman who is saved at sea is addressed by 
the god who granted him his salvation. But then, as we have already seen at line 
58, the narrator who performs the narration turns right around and addresses 
this saving god, Dionysus, asking him to stay mentally connected with the per- 
formance. It is as if the saving words of the saving god can now extend their 
saving grace or kharis to the performer as well, who prays for the god’s grace or 
kharis by calling out: “Hail and take pleasure in the beauty: And such pleasure is 
already being experienced by Dionysus in the words that he addresses at lines 
55-57 to the steersman whom he has just saved: as the god says to the steersman 
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at line 55, “You have achieved beauty and pleasure [kharizesthai] for my heart 
[thumos]’. It is as if the steersman and the performer were one and the same 
persona. 

24$15. The beauty and the pleasure of this Homeric Hymn, as evoked at lines 
58-59, radiate from ‘cosmic ordering’ of the song, as expressed by kosmein at 
line 59. Such cosmic order is made visible in the myriad details shown in the 
picturing of the miracles performed by Dionysus in the ship at sea: one such 
detail stands out, and here is how I translated it at line 41: And—a thing of 
beauty and pleasure [kharieis]|—the berry sprang forth [from the ivy]’ Earlier, 
at lines 35-37, the cosmic beauty of it all fuses the macrocosm of the sea and the 
microcosm of wine as it splashes around inside the cup of a reveler, since Dio- 
nysus at this moment has changed the entire sea into wine. So now the wine is 
splashing around the outside of the ship, as if it were still the wine that is splash- 
ing inside of the cup. The ‘wine-colored’ sea, as conveyed by the epithet oinops 
at line 7, has a good reason for looking like wine. 

2416. The salvation of the steersman by the grace of Dionysus earns him the 
epithet olbios at line 54 of this Hymn. We have already seen in Hours 11 and 13 
that this word olbios means ‘blessed’ in the context of describing cult heroes 
who are granted the salvation of immortalization through the graciousness of 
the gods—and who can then show their own graciousness by saving the ordi- 
nary mortals who worship them. Since Dionysus, as we read at line 54 of the 
Hymn, ‘caused it to happen’ that the steersman “became the most blessed [ol- 
bios] of all men, I interpret this divine action as the transforming of a man into 
a cult hero. The narrative does not say how this transformation happened, but I 
think that the saving of the steersman by Dionysus was imagined as the initial 
phase. 


Achilles as Saved Hero and as Savior Hero 


24§17. In the case of Achilles, there is a visible sign that shows how the god Dio- 
nysus is involved in this particular hero’s immortalization. That sign is a golden 
amphora, given by the god to Thetis, the mother of Achilles, which contains the 
bones of the hero and which will save him by bringing him back to life after 
death. It is this salvation, I will argue, that empowers Achilles to become in turn 
the savior of his own people. To make my argument, I start by reviewing the 
story about the golden amphora given by the god Dionysus. We have already 
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seen a direct reference to this talismanic object in the Homeric Odyssey. I quote 
again the relevant text, where we see the spirit of Agamemnon in Hadés in the 
act of addressing the spirit of Achilles: 


Hour 24 TExT D (PART OF HowrR 11 TEXT A) 


|, O you blessed [olbios] son of Peleus, godlike Achilles, |,, you who 
died at Troy far from Argos. And others, those all around you [= your 
corpse], |,, were being slaughtered, sons of both Trojans and Achae- 
ans, the best, | ,, as they were fighting over you [= your corpse]. There 
you were, lying in a swirl of dust. | ,, You lay there so huge in all your 
hugeness, no longer thinking about your feats of charioteering. ... | ,, 
Then, when we had taken you [= your corpse] to the ships, out of 
the battlezone, | ,, we laid you on your bed and cleansed your beauti- 
ful skin | ,, with warm water and with oil. And, crying over you, many 
tears | ,, did the Danaans [= Achaeans] shed, hot tears, and they cut 
their hair. | ,, Your mother came, with her immortal sea nymphs, from 
out of the sea, | ,, as soon as she heard, and the sound of a great wailing 
went forth over the sea, | ,, a sound too wondrous for words, and all 
the Achaeans were overcome with trembling. ... |,, Standing around 
you were the daughters of the Old One of the sea [= Nereus], | ,, weep- 
ing piteously, and they [= the Nereids] clothed you [= the corpse of 
Achilles] in immortalizing [ambrota] clothes. | ,, The nine Muses also 
came, all of them, and sang antiphonally with a beautiful voice, | ,, 
singing their song of lament [thrénein]; you could not spot a single per- 
son who was not shedding tears, | ,, of all the Argives [= Achaeans], so 
loudly did the piercing sound of lament rise up. |,, Days and nights 
seven and ten | ,, we mourned you, we mortals and immortals alike, | ., 
but on the eighteenth day we gave you to the flames, and, over the fire, 
many |,, fat sheep and many horned oxen did we slay in sacrifice. | , 
You were burning while clothed in the clothes of the gods, and with 
plenty of olive oil, | ,, also sweet honey. And a multitude of Achaean 
heroes |. were dancing in their armor around the pyre as you were 
burning. |, There were footsoldiers and charioteers, and a great din 
arose. |_, But when the flames of Hephaistos had consumed you, |,, we 
gathered your white bones at dawn, O Achilles, and laid them |., in 
unmixed wine and in oil. Your mother gave |_, a golden amphora to 
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hold them—she had received it as a gift from Dionysus, |_, she said, 
and it was the work of the famed Hephaistos himself; |_, in this [am- 
phora] were placed your white bones, O luminous Achilles, |, mixed 
together with the bones of Patroklos who had died before you, |,, and 
separately from the bones of Antilokhos, whom you honored most of 
all |, your other comrades [hetairoi] after Patroklos had died. | ,, Over 
these bones a huge and faultless tomb [tumbos] | ,, was built; it was a 
tumulus that we the sacred army of spear-fighting Argives [= Achae- 
ans] heaped up, |,, at a headland jutting out over the open Hellespont, 
|,, So that it might be visible, shining forth from afar, for men at sea 
[pontos] | ,, now living and for those that will be born hereafter. 


Odyssey xxiv 36-84" 


2418. At lines 73-78 here, as I noted already in Hour 11 ($12), the reference 
to a golden amphora containing the bones of Achilles and Patroklos is an im- 
plicit sign of the immortalization that awaits Achilles after his bones stored in- 
side this golden vessel are regenerated into a living body by the power of the 
god Dionysus, who had originally given the amphora to Thetis, the mother of 
Achilles (there is a reference to this myth in Stesichorus PMG 234). And this 
reference at lines 73-78 of Odyssey xxiv here is matched by another reference at 
lines 91-92 in Iliad XXII, as quoted in Hour 8 Text A. In those two lines from 
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the Iliad, the psukhé or ‘spirit’ of Patroklos speaks about a golden amphora that 
will contain his own bones mixed together with the bones of Achilles. As I noted 
in Hour 8 ($38), this reference in the Iliad to the same golden amphora is like- 
wise an implicit sign of the immortalization that awaits Achilles. 

2419. In the text I just quoted from Odyssey xxiv, Achilles is not only saved 
by being brought back to life after death. He is also a savior, as we see at lines 
80-84, where the tumulus that contains his bones is pictured as a kind of light- 
house overlooking the sea and flashing a beacon light of salvation for sailors 
whose lives are threatened by the dangerous waters of the sea. 


Achilles, Hero of the Hellespont 


24§20. A key to this role of Achilles as savior of sailors is the location of the tu- 
mulus that once contained the golden amphora that in turn contained his bones 
together with the bones of Patroklos. At line 82 in the passage I just quoted a 
minute ago from Odyssey xxiv in Text D, that location is described as a moun- 
tainous headland overlooking the sea of the Hellespont. As we saw in Hour 
14$4, the Hellespont is a narrow stretch of sea that separates Europe from Asia 
Minor. And, as we saw in Hour 14§25, the tumulus of the hero Protesilaos is 
situated on the European coast of the Hellespont, to the northwest, while the 
tumulus of Achilles himself is symmetrically situated on the facing Asiatic coast, 
to the southeast. The “Hellespont, or Helléspontos in Greek, is mentioned by 
name at line 82 of Odyssey xxiv as I quoted it in Text D. In that same passage, we 
saw that the tumulus of Achilles is flashing a beacon light of salvation for sailors 
whose lives are threatened by the dangerous waters of the sea—and the word for 
‘sea is pontos at line 84. As I have shown in an earlier project, the link between 
the name Hellés-pontos for “Hellespont at line 82 and the word pontos for ‘sea’ at 
line 84 is most significant in the light of the etymology of pontos, which shows 
the following cognates in Indo-European languages other than Greek: 


Indic panthah, ‘crossing; from one given point to another: such a ‘cross- 
ing’ is both dangerous and sacralizing. 

Latin pons (genitive pontis), ‘bridge. Most relevant is the report of 
Varro (On the Latin Language 5.83) about a famous bridge, the Pons 
Sublicius, which spans the river Tiber in Rome: the prototype of this 
bridge was built and ritually maintained by a prototype of the chief 
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priest of Rome, the pontifex maximus. The Latin word ponti-fex means, 
etymologically, ‘the one who makes the crossing’ 
Armenian hun, ‘fording’* 


24§21. The idea of a ‘crossing’ that is both dangerous and sacralizing is built 
into the name Hellés-pontos, which means literally ‘the crossing of Hellé and 
this meaning is embedded in a myth that we see summarized in most of its ma- 
jor details in the Library attributed to Apollodorus (1.9.1). According to this 
myth, there was once a boy named Phrixos and a girl named Hellé who were 
children of the hero Athamas and of a goddess called Nephelé, meaning ‘Cloud’; 
the divine mother of these children saved them from being murdered by their 
stepmother, named Ino, by sending to them as their helper the Ram with the 
Golden Fleece, who took the children on his back and flew away with them; as 
the ram was flying across the Hellespont, Hellé lost her grip and slipped off, 
plunging into the Hellespont and drowning there; and that is why the name of 
this dangerous body of water that Hellé was crossing is Hellés-pontos or ‘cross- 
ing of Hellé.+ But Phrixos succeeds in crossing the Hellespont safely, and he es- 
capes to the Far East, where he sacrifices the Ram with the Golden Fleece in 
thanksgiving for his salvation (again, Apollodorus Library 1.9.1). This salvation 
of Phrixos is explicitly marked by the words pontos, ‘crossing; and s6zein, ‘save, 
in a song of Pindar (Pythian 4.161): T@ wor’ €x TOVTOV Ta@OM, ‘by way of this 
[= the Golden Fleece] he [= Phrixos] was saved [sa6-thé, from sézein], getting 
away from the sea [pontos]’+ 

24§22. The meaning of this name Hellés-pontos is relevant to the role of 
Achilles as hero of the Hellespont. As we saw in Text D, where I quoted lines 
80-84 of Odyssey xxiv, the tumulus that contains the bones of Achilles and Pa- 
troklos is pictured as a kind of lighthouse overlooking the Hellespont and flash- 
ing a beacon light of salvation for sailors whose lives are threatened by the dan- 
gerous waters of this stretch of sea. But how are we to imagine this beacon light 
of salvation? It would be misleading for us to think of it as the kind of modern 
lighthouse that New Englanders, for example, might expect to visualize. In the 
original Greek context, as we will now see, the beacon light is pictured as com- 
ing from a blazing fire that is lit at a herdsman’s station situated in the solitary 


* Benveniste 1966 [1954] 296-298; BA 339 = 20§21. For more on the Pons Sublicius and the pontifex maximus, 
see Hallett 1970. 

+ Benveniste 1966 [1954] 298; BA 339 = 20§21. 

+ BA 339-340 = 20§21. 
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heights of a headland overlooking the sea. Such a visualization comes to life ina 
vivid description of a gleam of light emanating from the Shield of Achilles as he 
arms himself to rejoin, at long last, the war against the Trojans: 


Hour 24 TEXT E 


| 5s He [= Achilles] put it [= his armor] on, the gifts of the god, which 


Hephaistos had made for him with much labor. | ,,, First he put around 


369 
jo Deautiful ones, with silver fastenings at the 


yy. Next he put around his chest the breastplate, | ,., and around 


his shoulders he slung the sword with the nails of silver, |,., a sword 


made of bronze. Next, the Shield [sakos], great and mighty, | _, he took 


374 
on, and from it there was a gleam [selas] from afar, as from the moon, 


his legs the shin guards, | 
ankles. | 


or as when, from the sea [pontos], a gleam [selas] to sailors appears 
36 from a blazing fire, the kind that blazes high in the 
at a solitary [oiopolos] station [stathmos], as the sailors 


| 375 
[phainesthai] | 
mountains | ,_. 
are carried unwilling by gusts of wind |, over the fish-swarming sea 
[pontos], far away from their loved ones [philoi] | 57980 also did the 
gleam [selas] emanating from the Shield [sakos] of Achilles reach all 


the way up to the aether. 


Iliad XIX 368-379* 


24§23. The gleam of light that flashes from the smooth bronze surface of the 
Shield of Achilles at line 374 emanates from a source that is not indicated. But 
this gleam is first compared to the light of the moon, at line 374, and so the ini- 
tial impression is that the source of light here could be the moon at night. In 
other words, the initial comparison sets up a nighttime scene, even though the 
epic event that is being pictured is really a daytime scene. But the nighttime vi- 
sion fits the poetic design here, since the next comparison maintains a picture 
of darkness at night. In the original Greek, at line 375, the gleam of light that 
flashes from the Shield is now being compared not to the light of the moon but 
to a light that flashes from a blazing fire that is lit at a solitary stathmos, that is, 
at a herdsman’s ‘station, situated on the mountainous heights overlooking the 
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sea. Here again the comparison sets up a nighttime scene.* And the light that 
flashes from the herdsman’s station at line 375 is pictured as visible ‘from’ the 
pontos or ‘sea, that is, from the perspective of the sailors who are sailing over the 
dangerous waters of this sea. Similarly in Odyssey xxiv 82-84, as I quoted it in 
Text D, we saw that the tumulus of Achilles is situated ‘at a headland jutting out 
over the open Hellespont, | ,, so that it might be visible, shining forth from afar, 
for men at sea [pontos] | ,, now living and for those that will be born hereafter’ 
In the original Greek, what I have translated as ‘so that it [= the tumulus] might 
be visible, shining forth from afar for men at sea [pontos]’ can be rendered more 
literally as ‘so that it might be appearing radiantly from afar [téle-phanés] for 
men looking at it [= the tumulus] from the sea [pontos]t+ The parallelism with 
the wording of Iliad XIX 375-377 is most striking: ‘or as when, from the sea 
[pontos], a gleam [selas] to sailors appears [phainesthai] | ,., from a blazing fire, 


the kind that blazes high in the mountains |, at a solitary [oiopolos] station 


377 
[stathmos].+ So, both in Iliad XIX and in Odyssey xxiv, the poetry is pictur- 
ing what is seen ‘from the sea, that is, from the perspective of those who are 
at sea.§ 

24§$24. A question remains: how is a herdsman’s solitary stathmos or ‘station 
as described in Iliad XIX 377 connected to the tumulus of Achilles as described 
in Odyssey xxiv 80-84? There is an answer to be found in the wording that de- 
scribes a picture made by the divine artisan Hephaistos on the Shield of Achil- 
les, where we see a revealing attestation of this same word stathmos in colloca- 


tion with two related words: 


Hour 24 TEXT F 


| s, Next, the one with the two great arms [= Hephaistos], whose fame 
is supreme, made [an image of] a space for pasturing |,,, in a beauti- 
ful mountainous place. It was a vast space, full of sheep with shining 


fleeces. |... It [= this space for pasturing] had stathmoi, klisiai with 


589 
covering on top, and sékoi. 


Iliad XVII 587-589** 


* There is a fuller analysis of these poetic images in BA 338-339 = 20§20. As I say already there at the end of 
the paragraph, “Achilles is emerging as savior of the Achaeans.” 
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§ HPC 150-151 = I$5o0n11 and I1§$54n14. 
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24§25. In this picture of a space for pasturing, which is also the space for pic- 
turing what is in the pasture, we see three words that relate to the pastoral ac- 
tivities of herdsmen: stathmos, klisid, and sékos. In another project, I compared 
the etymologies of these three words with the contexts of their usage in other 
pastoral settings, and I found that their reconstructed meanings are inter- 
related:* 


The stathmos (derived from the root *sta- meaning ‘stand up’) is a 
makeshift post of a herdsman’s shelter or tent. 

The klisid (derived from the root *kli- meaning ‘lie dowr’ or ‘lean’) 
is a space in the shelter where the herdsman reclines—or, alternatively, 
it is a ‘lean-to’ covering, which affords a makeshift shelter. 

The sékos (derived from the root *sak- meaning ‘fill [an empty 
space]’) is an enclosure where the herdsman’s herd is penned in. 


There are further implications. By way of metonymy, the klisid is not only an 
aspect of the shelter but also the entire shelter. Likewise, the stathmos is not only 
the post of the shelter but also the entire shelter and everything contiguous with 
the shelter, including the sékos. That is how I understand that definition of the 
stathmos as a herdsman's ‘station. + 

24§26. The pastoral word sékos refers not only to the enclosure where a herd 
is penned in but also to the enclosure where a cult hero is buried and wor- 
shipped.t And, I argue, such sacral connotations are attached to the pastoral 
words klisia and stathmos as well. All three words connote traditional images 
typical of cult heroes.§ 

24§27. In the Iliad, the word klisid refers to the abode that a hero like Achilles 
frequents in life: his klisia is his shelter, which marks the place where his ship is 
beached on the shores of the Hellespont during the Trojan War (VIII 224, XI 7, 
and so on). In later poetry we see a related use of stathmos (plural stathma) with 
reference to the places where the ships of Achaean heroes are beached on the 
shores of the Hellespont (“Euripides” Rhesus 43); these places are also called 
naustathma, ‘ship stations (Rhesus 136, 244, 448, 582, 591, 602, 673). Among 
these stathma, ‘stations; lining the coast of the Hellespont is the heroic space oc- 
cupied by Achilles. 


* HPC 152 = II$56. 

+ Again, HPC 152 = IISs6. 

+ There is a short survey of epigraphical and literary contexts by Chantraine DELG s.v. onkés. 
§ This paragraph and the two paragraphs that follow are derived from HPC 153 = II$$57-59. 
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24§28. According to the Iliad (VII 220-226 and XI 5-9), the ship of Achilles 
is beached farthest to the west on the coastline of the Hellespont, and the sta- 
tion of Achilles on the coast of the Hellespont is marked by the space where his 
klisia or ‘shelter’ stands at the beach (again, VII 220-226 and XI 5-9). In the 
narrative topography of the Iliad, the hero’s stathmos or ‘station’ is imagined as 
the abode he frequents in the heroic time of the Trojan War. But it is also imag- 
ined as the abode that the hero frequents after death, in the future time of audi- 
ences listening to the story of the Trojan War. So I am arguing that the stathmos 
oiopolos or ‘solitary station’ of Achilles in Iliad XIX 377 can be viewed, by way of 
metonymy, as his tomb, situated on the heights overlooking the space where his 
ship had once been beached. The wording o7a6u@ ev oio76)hq here in Iliad 
XIX 377, which I translate ‘at a solitary [oiopolos] station [stathmos]’ is analo- 
gous to an expression we see in Odyssey xi 574, €v olom7éAoto-w Opeoowr, ‘in the 
solitary [oiopola] heights of the mountains:* 

24§29. The stathmos or ‘station’ of Achilles can be pictured bilocally: either 
as a herdsman’s shelter on the beach where the ship of Achilles is beached or as 
a herdsman’s shelter in the heights of the headland that overlooks the beach. In 
the Héroikos of Philostratus (53.8-13), as quoted in Hour 14 Text K, we saw a 
sacrificial symmetry that corresponds to such bilocation: whereas a black bull is 
sacrificed to Achilles on the heights of the headland where the hero's tumulus is 
situated, a white bull is sacrificed to him on the beach. I see this bilocalism as 
a kind of sacral metonymy, since the very idea of a sacred space reserved for 
Achilles is expandable, accommodating the full range of his roles as epic hero 
and as cult hero. Examples can be found in the contexts that I studied in Hour 
14 (§§25, 26A, 31). 

24$30. By now we have seen how the Hellespont has a special meaning as a 
scenic setting for the solitary tomb of Achilles. This tomb, mystically inhabited 
by the restless spirit of that alienated hero, is a source of salvation for sailors 
who brave the dangerous waters of the Hellespont not only in the heroic time of 
epic and but also in the present time extending from that glorious past. Para- 
doxically, this brooding and alienated hero of the Hellespont becomes a kindly 
and saving helper of all Greeks in their historical present, and Homeric poetry 
pictures these once and future Greeks collectively as sailors lost at sea and 
yearning to be reunited at long last with their loved ones. Showing the way to 
salvation is the light that emanates from the hero’s tomb, situated in the heights 


* HPC 151 = I1$54n15. 
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overlooking the Hellespont. It is a light fueled by beacon fires burning at the 
tumulus of Achilles, looming over the Hellespontine shoreline where the hero's 
‘station’ gave him shelter in the glory days of the Trojan War.* 

24§31. Not only at the Hellespont but also in other parts of the Greek- 
speaking world, the power of Achilles can manifest itself in the form of a wind 
called ‘the one from the Hellespont; the Helléspontiés. There is a stirring narra- 
tive about a moment in history when Achilles is thought to have intervened 
and saved the Greeks by unleashing the power of this wind. It happened in 480 
BCE, at Cape Sepias in Magnesia, on the European coast of the Aegean Sea, 
when part of the fleet sent by the Persian Empire to destroy the Athenians and 
their allies was wrecked by a windstorm: 


Hour 24 TEXT G 


| ,.38, Lhe armada [of the Persians] got started and sailed on until they 
arrived at the beach of the land mass of Magnesia, between the polis of 
Kasthanaia and the headland of Sepias. The first ships to arrive were 
moored to the land, while the others after them were anchored off- 
shore; since the beach was not large, they were anchored in rows that 
were eight ships deep, extending out into the sea [pontos]. This was 
what was going on in the evening. At dawn, out of a clear and wind- 
less sky, a storm descended upon them and the sea began to boil. A 
strong east wind blew, which the people dwelling around there call 
the Helléspontiés. Those who felt the wind gaining strength and were 
moored to the land dragged their ships up on shore ahead of the storm 
and so survived along with their ships. But the wind carried the ships 
that were stuck in the open and smashed them against the rocks called 
the Ovens at Pelion—or straight to the beach. Some ships were wrecked 
at the headland called Sépias, while others were cast ashore at the city 
of Meliboia or at Kasthanaia. The power of the storm was beyond en- 


durance. | The storm lasted three days. Finally the Magi 


saa es: yaoi 
made sacrificial offerings and sang incantations to the wind. In addi- 
tion, they sacrificed [thuein] to Thetis and the Nereids. Doing so, they 
made the wind stop on the fourth day. Or, alternatively, it stopped 
somehow all by itself. They [= the Persians] sacrificed to Thetis after 


finding out from [their allies] the Ionians the story [Jogos] that it was 


* This paragraph can be supplemented by a fuller analysis in BA 338-339 = 20§20. 
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from this place that she had been abducted by Peleus, and that all the 
headland of Sepias belonged to her and to the other Nereids. 


Herodotus 7.188.1-7.189.1, 7.191.2* 


24§32. The place where Peleus abducted Thetis, Cape Sepias, is named after 
a polymorphous invertebrate animal called the sépid. The Greek word is ordi- 
narily translated into English as ‘cuttlefish. The Greek name is most significant 
in the mythology surrounding Cape Sepias, since it was here that the hero 
Achilles was conceived by the goddess Thetis at the time of her abduction by 
Peleus. And, according to the myth as reported in the scholia for the Alexandra 
of Lycophron (175), the polymorphous goddess Thetis had just turned into a 
sépia at the very moment when she conceived Achilles. In the symbolism of the 
myth, this polymorphous conception is of cosmic importance, and I have spent 
much time and effort studying the implications in another project.t Here I con- 
fine myself to one detail of the myth, as we find it narrated in the exquisitely 
compressed lyrical wording of Pindar (Isthmian 8.31.35): if Peleus had not fa- 
thered Achilles, then Zeus himself or Poseidon would have mated with Thetis, 
and this divine son would have overthrown the regime of the Olympian gods. 
Thus the demigod Achilles, if we think of the father he never had, is a hero of 
infinite cosmic potential.§ 
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+ The essentials of the symbolism surrounding the polymorphous conception of the hero Achilles are pre- 
sented in BA 345-347 = 20§§27-29. 

BA 346 = 20828. See also Slatkin 2011, who gives a luminously comprehensive reading of the poetic tradi- 
tions centering on the goddess Thetis. 


§ BA 345-347 = 209§27-29. 
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Three More Glimpses of Heroic Salvation 


2.4§33. In what follows, I offer a triptych of poetic images focusing on salvation 
either granted or received by a hero. In the first two of the three images, the 
hero is once again Achilles, and he is seen in the act of bringing salvation. Then, 
in the third image, we will see Odysseus at a moment of receiving salvation— 
from the White Goddess herself. What all three images have in common, as we 
will see, is the generalized idea of Greeks as a seafaring people. 

2434. The first image comes from a moment in the Iliad when Achilles has 
not yet received the armor that he will wear for his renewed war with the Tro- 
jans. But the divine messenger Iris tells him to signal to his Achaean comrades 
that he will be rejoining them. As Achilles now stands up, he experiences a burst 
of fire emanating from his head: 


Hour 24 TExt H 


|,0; As for Achilles, dear to Zeus, he stood up, and Athena | 
over his mighty shoulders her tasseled aegis. | ,,. And around his head 


205 


204 flung 
a cloud was garlanded by this goddess of goddesses whose radiance 
The cloud was golden, and from it she ignited 
Just as the smoke that goes up into the aether 


comes from the sky. | ,,, 
a blazing burst of fire. | 
from some city |,,, on some island—and the smoke is visible from 


207 


afar—as the enemy are surrounding the city and fighting to capture it, 
while the people [inside the city] are engaged in a life-and-death 


| 209 


struggle all day long in the hateful war of Arés, | ,,, and they are fight- 


210 


ing back, bursting out from inside their city, but then, as the sun is go- 


ing down, |,,, beacon fires blaze forth, one after the other, and the light 


211 


that comes from the fires shoots high up into the sky |,,, for those to 


212 


see who dwell [in other places] near the island, |,,, in hopes that some- 
how they will come with their ships and become saviors [alk-téres], 


saving the people from destruction |,,—so also did the gleam [selas] 


214 
emanating from the head of Achilles reach all the way up to the aether. 


Iliad XVII 203-214* 
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24§35. The people in the unnamed city of this unnamed island are hoping 
that the burst of light emanating from their burning beacon fires will be a signal 
to their allies across the sea, who will then sail over on their ships and become 
alk-téres or ‘saviors’ (alk-tér is a synonym of s0-tér, ‘savior’). Compared to these 
fires signaling the hope of salvation for the anonymous islanders is the fire that 
bursts forth from the hero’ head at line 206, producing an explosion of light or 
selas, ‘gleam, which reaches all the way up to the aether. This gleam anticipates 
the gleam that will emanate from the Shield of Achilles, signaling salvation for 
his people. I review here the wording: 


Hour 24 TEXT I (PART OF TEXT E) 


Next, the Shield [sakos], great and mighty, Ls , he [= Achilles] took on, 
and from it there was a gleam [selas] from afar, as from the moon, |,_, 
or as when, from the sea [pontos], a gleam [selas] to sailors appears 
[phainesthai] | ,_, from a blazing fire, the kind that blazes high in the 
mountains |. at a solitary [oiopolos] station [stathmos], as the sailors 
are carried unwilling by gusts of wind |, over the fish-swarming sea 
[pontos], far away from their loved ones [philoi] | 7580 also did the 
gleam [selas] emanating from the Shield [sakos] of Achilles reach all 


the way up to the aether. 


Iliad XIX 373-379* 


2436. The second image in my triptych of three glimpses of heroic salvation 
comes from a song of Pindar, dated to 446 BCE, which celebrates the glorious 
past of the people who inhabited the island state of Aegina. The song expresses 
a fond hope of salvation for these islanders, who are dramatized as singing and 
dancing their hope in the form of a choral prayer: 


Hour 24 TExtT J 


| ,, Creatures of a day. What is a someone, what is a no one? A dream of 
a shade |, is man. But when the radiance [aiglé] that is given by Zeus 
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comes, |, then there is a light shining over men, and the recircling of 
time [aidn] is sweet to the taste. |,, Aegina! Mother near and dear 
[phile]! Make a [naval] mission [stolos] of freedom bes for this polis [= 
the island state of Aegina] as you bring it back to safety [komizein], 
back to Zeus! May it happen with the help of Aiakos the Ruler. |,,, And 


of Peleus. And of noble Telamon. And especially of Achilles. 


Pindar Pythian 8.95-100* 


24§37. The land of this island, named after the local goddess Aegina, is in- 
voked here as the Mother Earth of the island’s population. As I have argued 
at length in another project, this reverent invocation of Mother Aegina is a 
pointed reference to the glorious past of the island state, likewise called Aegina, 
as a major maritime power in the Mediterranean world.t+ In a gesture of sacred 
nostalgia, the people of Aegina are represented here as praying to their mother 
goddess to send for them ‘a [naval] mission of freedom; an eleutheros stolos (line 
98), which is to be activated by the superhuman help of the prototypical native 
son of Aegina, the hero Aiakos (line 99), and of his heroic descendants, namely 
Peleus, Telamon, and ‘especially’ Achilles (line 100). 

24$38. The aiglé or ‘radiance’ of Zeus in line 96 of this song is imagined as 
the power of song to visualize this radiance. And the light that comes from Zeus 
is envisioned as a clear sky that follows a spell of fearsome darkness for sail- 
ors beset by a storm at sea. Such a salvation from darkness and death is ex- 
pressed by the use of the word aiglé, ‘radiance’ in line 140 of Ode 13 of Bac- 
chylides, which signals the cessation of violent winds and the ultimate salvation 
of the Achaeans.§ 

24§39. As I already argued in Hour 10$23, the identity or non-identity of a 
hero matches the presence or absence of light: in the words of Pindar at lines 
95-97 of this song, the difference between being tis, ‘someone’ and being ou tis, 
‘no one; becomes visible when a burst of light and life coming from Zeus himself 
illuminates the void of darkness and death.** 


* |, émdpepou- Tt O€ Tus; TES ov Tus; 7KLAS dvap |,, dvVOpwros. GAN drav aiyha di60SoT0s EXO, | 4, 
Naparpov véyyos reat avbpAv Kat weihixos aidv. |,, Atywa vida warep, éhevPépw ordd@ |, THAW 
Tavoe Komile Ai kat Kpéovti adv Aiake |,,, Inde re kayadG Tehapavi ov 7’ Axeddee. 
+ Nagy 2011a:47-49. 

+ Nagy 2011b:191-192 


100 


§ Nagy 2011b:192. 
** Nagy 2000:110-111. Here I also analyze the relevance of the riddling expression ‘a dream of a shade is mar’ 
at lines 95-96 of Pythian 8. 
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24§40. The word komizein at line 99 of this song, which I translate as “bring 
back to safety, can be interpreted in the mystical sense of “bring back to light 
and life, parallel to the mystical sense of the noun nostos, ‘return to light and 
life** This meaning connects with the meaning of aion at line 97 in the sense of 
an eternally recycling and luminous ‘life-force. As we saw in Hour 14$34 (also 
in Hour 18944), the adverb aiei, ‘forever’, is the old locative singular of the noun 
aion in the sense of a ‘life’ or a ‘life-force’ that keeps coming back to life by way 
of a ‘recircling of time} and this locative aiei means literally ‘in a recircling of 
time; signaling an eternal return.t+ 

24§41. I come now to the third image in my triptych of heroic salvation. In 
this image, the hero is Odysseus, and we see him being saved by the White God- 
dess, known as Ino before her death and immortalization. I have already re- 
ferred in Hour 11$53 to this moment of salvation. We join the action just as 
Odysseus is about to drown, but the White Goddess sees him: 


Hour 24 TExT K 


| 3 He [= Odysseus] was seen by the daughter of Cadmus. She is Ino, 
with the beautiful ankles, |,,, and she is also called the White Goddess 


334 
[Leukothea], but she had been a mortal before that, endowed with a 


special voice [aude]. Le But now, in the depths, she had a share in the 
honor [time] that belongs to gods. | ,,, She took pity on Odysseus, lost 


at sea and suffering pains [algea]. | ,,. Appearing as a winged diving 


bird [aithuia], she emerged from the waters |,,, and perched on the 


raft, addressing him with this set of words [miathos]: | ,,. “Unfortunate 


man, why on earth is Poseidon the earth-shaker |,,, so terribly hateful 


340 


toward you, creating so many bad experiences for you? |,,, But I now 


341 
see that he will not destroy you, much as he wants to. |,,, Do as I tell 


you, and I think you will not miss in your mind what I tell you: | ,,, get 


343 
out of these clothes of yours and let your raft be carried off by the 
winds. | ,,, Just let it go. Then start paddling with your hands and strive 
345 DY heading for the land of the Phae- 


acians, where your destiny [moira] for escape awaits you. | 


344 
for your homecoming [nostos] | 


sa Here, 


take my veil [krédemnon] and wrap it around your chest. |,,_ It is a veil 


that is immortalizing [ambroton], and there is nothing to be afraid of: 


* Nagy 2011a:47n15; also Nagy 2001¢:152-155 (with notes 13 and 22). 
+ Nagy 2011b:179, following PH 195n210 = 6§88. 
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you will not suffer anything or be destroyed. |,,, But as soon as you 


touch land with your hands, | ,,, at that moment take off the veil and 


throw it into the wine-colored sea [pontos]. | ,,, Throw it as far back as 


you can into the sea, while you turn in the other direction” |,., Speak- 


351 
ing these words, the goddess took off her veil [kredemnon] and gave it 
ys2 Lhen she plunged down again into the seething sea [pontos], 
looking like the diving bird [aithuia], | ,., and vanished beneath the 


353 


him. | 
| 353 


dark waves. 


Odyssey v 333-353" 


24§42. As we saw in Hour 18$43, the female hero named Ino leapt to her 
death by diving into the sea from the top of a shining white rock—and then 
came back to life. According to one of the local versions of this myth, recorded 
by Pausanias (1.44.7-9), Ino made her leap from the rocky heights of Megara, 
plunging into the dark watery depths below and drowning in the sea—only to 
come back to life thereafter as the Leukothea or “White Goddess. The Homeric 
version of the myth, as reflected in the passage I just quoted, corresponds in 
most details to this local myth.} Also, in the poetry of Pindar (Olympian 2.29), 
the immortal afterlife of Ino is described as a biotos, ‘life that is aphthitos, ‘un- 
wilting’ + 

24$43. As the White Goddess tells Odysseus at line 344 of the text I just 
quoted from Odyssey v, she is helping the hero achieve his ultimate nostos, which 
is not only a safe homecoming but also, as we have seen many times in this book, 
a return to light and life. Just as Ino drowned, Odysseus was about to drown, and 
so the White Goddess appears to the hero as a model of salvation. But the hero 
must achieve this salvation in his own way, and that way is his own personalized 
nostos, achieved by living through the entire plot of the Homeric Odyssey. 
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+GM 126, following BA 175, 203 = 10$1n4 and 10§41n2. 
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The Living Word of Plato’ Socrates 


24§44. In all three examples of heroic salvation that I have just analyzed, the 
experience of being saved has been connected in one way or another with the 
sea.* Here I return once again to the metaphor of salvation that pervades Plato's 
Phaedo, noting that there is a connection here again with the sea. As we saw in 
Hour 23, the idea of thedrid as a sacred voyage of the Ship of State is synchro- 
nized with the idea of theoria as philosophical contemplation, which is meant 
to continue as the living word of the dialogue that is dramatized in the Phaedo. 
And there is hope that such dialogue will continue and thus be saved even af- 
ter the death of Socrates, just as the Myth of Er is saved at the end of Plato’s Re- 
public. 

24§45. But this hope seems to be in doubt as the death of Socrates draws 
near. His followers show their doubt by weeping uncontrollably before he dies: 


Hour 24 TExtT L 


“Go, said he [= Socrates], “and do as I say.” Crito, when he heard this, 
signaled with a nod to the boy servant who was standing nearby, and 
the servant went in, remaining for some time, and then came out with 
the man who was going to administer the poison [pharmakon]. He was 
carrying a cup that contained it, ground into the drink. When Socrates 
saw the man he said: “You, my good man, since you are experienced in 
these matters, should tell me what needs to be done” The man an- 
swered: “You need to drink it, that’s all. Then walk around until you 
feel a heaviness |,,,, in your legs. Then lie down. This way, the poison 
will do its thing.” While the man was saying this, he handed the cup to 
Socrates. And Socrates took it in a cheerful way, not flinching or get- 
ting pale or grimacing. Then looking at the man from beneath his 
brows, like a bull—that was the way he used to look at people—he said: 
“What do you say about my pouring a libation out of this cup to some- 
one? Is it allowed or not?” The man answered: “What we grind is mea- 
sured out, Socrates, as the right dose for drinking” “I understand,’ he 
said, |,,,. “but surely it is allowed and even proper to pray to the gods 
so that my transfer of dwelling [met-oikésis] from this world [enthende] 
to that world [ekeise] should be fortunate. So that is what I too am now 
praying for. Let it be this way.’ And, while he was saying this, he took 


*For Modern Greek myths about salvation at sea, see Payne 1991:176-181. 
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the cup to his lips and, quite readily and cheerfully, he drank down the 
whole dose. Up to this point, most of us had been able to control fairly 
well our urge to let our tears flow; but now when we saw him drinking 
the poison, and then saw him finish the drink, we could no longer hold 
back, and, in my case, quite against my own will, my own tears were 
now pouring out in a flood. So, I covered my face and had a good cry. 


You see, I was not crying for him, |,,,, but at the thought of my own 


u7d 
bad fortune in having lost such a comrade [hetairos]. Crito, even before 
me, found himself unable to hold back his tears: so he got up and 
moved away. And Apollodorus, who had been weeping all along, now 
started to cry in a loud voice, expressing his frustration. So he made 
everyone else break down and cry—except for Socrates himself. And 
he said: “What are you all doing? I am so surprised at you. I had sent 
away the women mainly because I did not want them |,,.. to lose con- 
trol in this way. You see, I have heard that a man should come to his 
end [teleutdn] in a way that calls for measured speaking [euphémein]. 
So you must have composure [hésukhia], and you must endure” When 
we heard that, we were ashamed, and held back our tears. He mean- 
while was walking around until, as he said, his legs began to get heavy, 
and then he lay on his back—that is what the man had told him to do. 
Then that same man who had given him the poison [pharmakon] took 
hold of him, now and then checking on his feet and legs; and after a 
while he pressed his foot hard and asked him if he could feel it; and he 


said that he couldn't; and then he pressed his shins, |,,,, and so on, 


118a 
moving further up, thus demonstrating for us that he was cold and stiff. 
Then he [= Socrates] took hold of his own feet and legs, saying that 
when the poison reaches his heart, then he will be gone. He was begin- 
ning to get cold around the abdomen. Then he uncovered his face, for 
he had covered himself up, and said—this was the last thing he ut- 
tered—“Crito, I owe the sacrifice of a rooster to Asklepios; will you pay 
that debt and not neglect to do so?” “T will make it so,’ said Crito, “and, 
tell me, is there anything else?” When Crito asked this question, no 
answer came back any more from Socrates. In a short while, he stirred. 
Then the man uncovered his face. His eyes were set in a dead stare. 
Seeing this, Crito closed his mouth and his eyes. Such was the end 
[teleuté], Echecrates, of our comrade [hetairos]. And we may say about 
him that he was in his time the best [aristos] of all men we ever en- 
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countered—and the most intelligent [phronimos] and most just 
[dikaios]. 


Plato Phaedo 117a-118a* 


24§46. Here at the end of the Phaedo, Socrates says: sacrifice a rooster to 
Asklepios. As we saw in Hour 20 (§§29-33), this hero was the son of Apollo, 
and he had special powers of healing. Asklepios also had the power of bringing 
the dead back to life. Some interpret the final instruction of Socrates to mean 
simply that death is a cure for life. I disagree. After sacrificing a rooster at day’s 
end, sacrificers will sleep the sleep of incubation and then, the morning after 
the sacrifice, they will wake up to hear other roosters crowing.t So Asklepios is 
the model for keeping the voice of the rooster alive. And, for Socrates, Askle- 
pios can become the model for keeping the word alive. 

24§47. That living word is dialogue. We saw it when Socrates says that the 
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> ee: ste ene Pi Per 7 Red ans 
avOpwros eexadhupev avrov, kat Os TA Gupara €aTnoev: idav dé 6 Kpitwv cvvédaBe 76 ordpa Kat Tovs 
: ro . * gaa F ae: eee eA > Hook 30 SB s ae 
dpOadpovs. “Hbe 7 TehevTH, @ Ex éxpares, Tov Eratpou Hutv éyeveto, avdpos, as Hues paiper av, TOV 
TOTE OV ETELPAONLEV ApPioTOU Kal AhAWS PPOVYLWTATOV Kal OLKALOTATOV. 

+ On rituals of overnight incubation in the hero cults of Asklepios, see Brelich 1958:113-118. 
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only thing worth crying about is the death of the word. Calling out to Phaedo, 
Socrates tells him: 


Hour 24 TEXT M (PART OF Hour 23 TEXT N) 


“Tomorrow, Phaedo, you will perhaps be cutting off these beautiful 
locks of yours?” “Yes, Socrates,” I [= Phaedo] replied, “I guess I will? 
He shot back: “No you will not, if you listen to me.” “So, what will I 
do?” I said. He replied: “Not tomorrow but today I will cut off my own 
hair and you too will cut off these locks of yours—if our argument [lo- 
gos] comes to an end [teleutdn] for us and we cannot bring it back to 


life again [ana-bidsasthai] 


Plato Phaedo 89b* 


24§48. What matters for Socrates is the resurrection of the word, even if 
death may be the necessary pharmakon or ‘poison’ for leaving the everyday life 
and for entering the everlasting cycle of resurrecting the word. 

24§49. Something comparable can be said about the ancient Greek hero. So 
long as the idea of the hero is alive, the word about the hero will be a living 
word. And if the word is alive, the hero will live on. 


* AUptov oy, een, lows, @ Paidwv, Tas KaNas TaUTAS komas aroKepy. ” Koukev, WV S eye, (3) LoxKpares. 
Pee ey eC ee a ee ae - Beco, ee $C Sep Ne A ae ak 
Our, av ye €wot wetOyn. AAG TE; Hv 8 eyo. Thpmepor, €yy, Kaya Tas Euas Kal oD TAVTAS, eaVTEp ye Hiv 6 


N6yos TeheuTHON Kal py duvopeda avrov avaBwoacba. 
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Core Vocabulary of Key 
Greek Words 


Depending on context, adjectives in -os (masculine) may be given with other endings: -é 
(feminine), -on (neuter), -oi (masculine plural), -ai (feminine plural), -a (neuter plural). 
agathos ‘good, noble’ 


agon, plural agones ‘coming together, bringing together, gathering, assembly; competition 


(antagonism); ordeal (agony)’ 
agora, plural agorai ‘public assembly, place of public assembly’ 
aidés ‘shame, sense of shame; sense of respect for others; modesty; honorableness’ 


ainos ‘authoritative utterance for and by a social group [see Hour 2$§60, 72; Hour 7$7; 


Hour 16$7]; praise; fable’; ainigma: ‘riddle, enigma 
aitios ‘responsible, guilty’; aitia: ‘responsibility, guilt; cause, case’ 


akhos ‘grief, sorrow; public expression of grief, sorrow, by way of lamentation or keening’; 


synonym of penthos 

aléthés (adjective) ‘true’; alétheia (noun): ‘truth’ 

aphthito- ‘imperishable, unfailing, unwilting’ 

areté ‘striving for a noble goal, for high ideals; noble goal, high ideals; merit’ 


aristos ‘best’ superlative of agathos; aristeid: designates the hero's great epic moments 


that demonstrate his being aristos 


até, plural atai ‘aberration, derangement, veering off-course; disaster; punishment 


for disaster’ 
athlos (aethlos) ‘ordeal, contest; labor; competition’; athlétés: ‘athlete 


bid (bié in the language of Homeric poetry) ‘force, violence’ 
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daimon, plural daimones ‘superhuman force (= unspecified god or hero) intervening in 
human life’; eudaimonia: ‘good blessing of superhuman powers; good fortune’ 
daimonion ‘a superhuman thing’ (see Hour 22$$1-2) 

démos, plural démoi ‘district, locale; population of a district, locale; community’ 

diké, plural dikai ‘judgment (short-range); justice (long-range)’; dikaios: ‘just 

ekhthros ‘enemy [within the community], non-philos’ 

epos, plural epea ‘word(s) said, utterance, poetic utterance’ 

eris ‘strife, conflict, competition 


esthlos ‘genuine, good, noble’; synonym of agathos genos: ‘stock (“breeding”); generating 


[of something or someone]; progeny; generation’ 

héros, plural héroes ‘hero’ 

hésukhos ‘serene; hésukhia: ‘state of being hésukhos; composure’ 

hieros ‘sacred, consecrated, holy’ 

hora, plural hérai ‘season, seasonality, the right time, the perfect time; beauty’ 
hubris ‘outrage’; the opposite of diké 

kakos ‘bad, evil, base, worthless, ignoble’; kakotés: ‘state of being kakos; debasement’ 
kamatos ‘ordeal, labor, pai 


kerdos, plural kerdea ‘gain, profit; desire for gain; craft employed for gain; 
craftiness; craft’ 


kharis, plural kharites ‘reciprocity, give-and-take, compensation, reciprocal relationship; 
initiation of reciprocal relationship; the beauty (as in the word “gracefulness”) and the 
pleasure (as in the word “gratification”) that result from reciprocity, from a reciprocal 
relationship (as in the word “graciousness”); grace, gracefulness, charm; gratification; 


graciousness; favor, favorableness; gratitude’ 
khoros ‘chorus; ‘group of singers/dancers’ 


kleos, plural klea ‘glory, fame (especially as conferred by poetry or song); that which 
is hear?’ 


kolénos ‘tumulus’ (see Hour 18$§1-8) 
koros ‘being satiated; being insatiable’ 


kosmos ‘arrangement, order, organization; law and order, the social order; the cosmic 
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order; the orderliness of a person’s costume, hairdo; the orderliness of a group, of society, of 
the cosmos, of a song’ 
krinein ‘judge, distinguish, make distinctions; decide; interpret; sort out’ 


lyssa_[or, more accurately, /ussa] ‘rage, fury, frenzy. This word is related to lykos, ‘wolf’ [or, 


more accurately, Jukos]; so the image is one of ‘wolfish rage’ 
mantis ‘seer, prophet’ 

memnémai ‘T have total recall’ (see Hour 2$1) 

ménis ‘superhuman anger; cosmic sanction 


menos “power, power source, strength, life-force, activation (divinely infused into cosmic 
forces, like fire and wind, or into heroes); a partial synonym of thiimos; a partial synonym of 


meénis 

métis ‘artifice, stratagem, craft, craftiness, intelligence, cunning intelligence 

miasma ‘pollution, miasma 

moira, plural moirai ‘portion; portion of meat divided at a sacrifice; lot in life, fate, destiny’ 


mithos ‘wording, words; special speech; special wording; something said for the record 
[see Hour 1936, in the commentary for Hour 1 Text C]; authoritative speech-act [see Hour 


15957]; myth [see Hour 24$§7-9]’ 
nemesis indicates the process whereby everyone gets what he or she deserves 


népios, plural népioi ‘disconnected’ (the disconnection can be mental, moral, or emotional); 


on this meaning, see Edmunds 1990 
nomos, plural nomoi ‘local custom; customary law; law’ 


noos ‘mind, thinking; perception; intuition; consciousness’; also, this word stands for the 


principle that reintegrates thiimos (or menos) and psikhé after death 


nostos ‘return, homecoming; song about homecoming; safe homecoming; return to light 
and life’ 


oikos ‘house, dwelling, abode; resting place of cult hero; family line’; verb oikein: ‘have a 


dwelling’ 


olbios ‘blessed, blissful; fortunate, prosperous, happy’; olbos: ‘bliss (ordinarily pictured as 


material security) 


paskhein ‘suffer, experience, be treated [badly or well]’; pathos: ‘suffering, experience; 


emotion (see Hour 21§§8-10) 
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penthos ‘grief, sorrow; public expression of grief, sorrow, by way of lamentation or keening’; 
synonym of akhos 


philos ‘friend (noun); ‘dear, near-and-dear, belonging to self’ (adjective); philotés or philia: 
‘the state of being philos’ 


phrén, plural phrenes physical localization of the thiimos; depending on the context, can be 
translated as either ‘mind’ (‘thinking’) or ‘heart’ (‘feeling’) 


polis ‘city, city-state; citadel, acropolis’ 
ponos ‘ordeal, labor, pai 
pontos ‘sea; crossing’ (see Hour 24§$20-32) 


pothos ‘longing, yearning, desire’; a variant form is pothé, with the same meaning; the verb 


derived from this noun is pothein: ‘long for, yearn for, desire’ 


pstkhé, plural psiikhai ‘life, life’s breath; spirit; soul; mind’; synonym of thiimos (or menos) 
at the moment of death; in Homeric Greek, this word refers to the essence of life when one is 


alive and to the disembodied conveyor of identity when one is dead 


séma, plural sémata ‘sign, signal, symbol; tomb’; sémainein (verb): ‘mean something, 


indicate something by way of a séma’ 
sophos ‘skilled, skilled in understanding special language’; sophia: ‘being sophos’ 
sophron ‘moderate, balanced, with equilibrium; sophrosuneé: ‘being sophron 


sotér ‘savior’ (either ‘bringing to safety’ or, mystically, ‘bringing back to life’); sotéria: ‘safety, 
salvation’ 


sozein ‘save; be a sotér (for someone)’ 


stasis ‘division in a group; discord, strife; division [= part of an organization, like a chorus]; 
dancing pose’ 


telos ‘end, ending, final moment; goal, completion, fulfillment; coming full circle, rounding 


out; successfully passing through an ordeal; initiation; ritual, rite’ 


themis, plural themistes ‘something divinely or cosmically ordained; divine law; 
cosmic law’ 


theoria ‘sacred journey, pilgrimage; contemplation of the divine’ (see Hour 23§$1-8) 
therapon, plural therapontes ‘attendant; ritual substitute’ 


thimos ‘mind, thinking; heart, spirit’ (designates realm of consciousness, of rational and 
emotional functions); depending on the context, can be translated as either ‘mind’ 
(‘thinking’) or ‘heart’ (‘feeling’) 
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timé, plural timai ‘honor; honor paid to a superhuman force by way of cult’ 


turannos, plural turannoi (Lydian word for ‘king’) ‘king’ (from the viewpoint of most Greek 


dynasties); ‘unconstitutional ruler’ (from the viewpoint of Greek democracy: see Hour 19$6) 


xenos, plural xenoi ‘stranger who should be treated like a guest by a host, or like a host by a 
guest’; xenid: ‘reciprocal relationship between xenoi’; when the rules of xenid do not work, a 


xenos risks defaulting to the status of simply a stranger 


ABV 


BA 


CPG 


DELG 


EH 


FGH 


GM 


HC 


HPC 


AQ 
HR 
HTL 
IG 


LSJ 


MW 
PH 


Abbreviations 
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